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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


In  publishing  the  third  volume  of  this  history,  I  feel  called  upon 
to  explain,  what  at  first  sight  may  appear  a  non-fulfiUuent  of  the 
conditions  of  the  prospectus  issued  by  me  in  June*  1887.  I  then 
undertook  in  these  volumes,  to  bring  down  the  narrative  to  the 
conquest  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe  in  1759.  I  have  only  been  enabled 
to  reach  the  destruction  of  Oswego  by  Montcalm  in  1756. 

It  may  be  seen  that  two  subjects  have  been  introduced,  which  in 
my  humble  judgment,  are  indispensable  to  the  completion  of  the 
work :  the  history  of  Hudson's  bay  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  a 
brief  account  of  Louisiana  in  its  relationship  with  Canada.  The 
space  taken  by  these  two  subjects,  100  pages,  has  prevented  me 
from  including  the  events  intervening  to  Wolfe's  conquest.  They 
consist  of  the  capture  by  Montcalm  of  fort  William  Henry  in  1757, 
and  in  the  following  year  Abercrombie  s  failure  before  Ticonderoga, 
the  capture  of  forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  the  second  conquest 
of  Lottisbouig  and  Forbes*  advance  upon  fort  Dnquesne. 

Although  the  capture  of  Quebec  may  virtually  be  considered  the 
termination  of  French  rule  in  Canada,  the  events  of  1760  are  of 
great  importance :  Levis'  attack  on  Quebec  with  Murray's  defeat 
in  May,  and  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  on  the  8th  of  September. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Canada  was  held  as  a  con- 
quered country  from  1760  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  the  loth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1763.  The  history  of  these  years  has  hitherto  been  briefly 
given  under  the  term  of  military  rule,  as  if  to  suggest  that  the 
government  was  unjust  and  tyrannica! :  accordingly,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  fully  and  dispassionately  related. 

In  a  previous  volume  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  narrative  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  its  manifold  complications.  In  the 
present  volume  I  have  related  the  events  which  led  to  the  peace 
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of  Aix*la>ChapelIe,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able,  the  influences 
which  determined  the  acceptance  of  its  conditions  by  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  equally  necessaty  to  record  the  events,  preliminaiy  to  the 
'  peace  of  Paris,  and  to  review  the  conditions  which,  owing  to 

the  incompetence  of  lord  Bute,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  were 
admitted  in  favour  of  France.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  the 
possession  of  Canada  by  Great  Britain  was  recognised  by  France. 
The  signature  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  however,  simply  aflBrmed 
the  fact  that  the  province  had  been  held  as  conquered  territory 
for  upwards  of  three  years  ;  the  district  of  Quebec  from  the  i  Sth 
of  September,  1759;  that  of  Montreal  from  the  8th  of  September, 
1760,  to  the  spring  of  1765,  when  the  definitive  treaty  of  the 
loth  of  February  affirmed  the  question  of  future  sovereignty. 
These  various  subjects  will  form  the  contents  of  the  fourth 
volume,  and  will  close  the  period  of  the  French  government  of 
Canada.   A  fall  index  of  names  and  events  will  be  given. 

One  of  the  ablest,  the  earliest  and  the  kindest  of  the  critics  of 
my  earlier  volumes,  the  Saturday  Review,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  reader  would  have  been  assisted  by  the  presence  of  maps  of 
reference.  I  greatly  regret  that  I  failed  to  furnish  them ;  I  hope, 
however,  that  I  may  be  permitted  the  remark,  that  like  many  writers 
on  history  I  trusted  to  the  *g«ieral  knowledge  of  geography,  and 
the  almost  universal  possession  of  an  atlas.  I  have,  however, 
accepted  the  opinion  of  their  necessity,  and  in  this  volume  four 
maps  are  given  to  illustrate  subjects  to  which  they  relate ;  they 
are  specified  ^the  end  of  the  table  of  contents. 

It  is  a  somewhat  delicate  and  dangerous  duty  to  enter  upon 
private  matters  ;  but  I  am  impelled  to  place  on  record,  that  it  is 
questionable,  if  this  work  would  at  the  present  date  have  seen  the 
light,  but  for  the  personal  intervention  of  two  friends  whose  names 
I  am  not  permitted  to  publish.  I  cannot,  however,  withhold  my 
grateful  testimony  to  the  sympathy  with  my  undertaking^,  which 
led  these  gentlemen  to  assist  in  the  serious  responsil)ilitiLS  inci- 
dent to  its  publication.  There  was  likewise  the  higher  feeling 
that  they  desired  to  sec  an  impartially  written  history  of  Canada 
given  to  the  world,  from  the  conviction  that  it  will  exercise  a 
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bene6cial  inflaence  on  our  present  political  life.  I  most  person* 
ally  eipress  the  deep  sense  I  entertain  of  this  kindness  to  myself. 
Moreover,  I  feel,  if  my  labours  have  the  least  va1ae»  and  if  I  have 
not  entirely  failed  in  carrying  ont  my  purpose,  and  in  reaching 
the  standard  I  have  striven  to  follow,  it  mast  be  generally  felt,  that 
these  gentlemen  with  great  disinterestedness,  have  end^vonred 
to  perform  a  service  to  the  commonwealth,  deserving '  of  the 
highest  respect. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  snbscrtbers  to  these  volumes,  who  have 
seen  fit  to  give  me  thdr  countenance  and  support 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  the  latest  examples  of 
typography  in  London  and  P^ris.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  attain  diis  result. 

I  look  forward  to  the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume  in 
Septembw,  1890, 

W,  K. 

Ottawa,  Ontario, 

Sepiemb&r,  1889 
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FROM  THE  EARLIEST  UAI  E  OF  KKENlH  RULE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  first  iiiciitioii  ill  ("anadiaii  liistur\'  of  Ihulson's  Ray  is 
in  the  Jesuit  Relations  of  1660,*  when  the  territory  is  spoken 
of  as  a  L,^CQgraphical  discovery;  the  following  year  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Pcre  Lalemant  to  proceed  thither  by  land  from 
Quebec.  As  these  waters  attracted  attention,  the  conviction 
became  cjencral  that  their  possession  was  necessary  to  the 
prcserx  ation  of  French  Canada  ;  and  the  eiaim  b\'  England  of 
sovereignty  over  them  was  considered  as  unu  .irrantahle  as  it 
was  undesirable.  We  arc  in  jtosscssion  of  the  ar^^umcnts  by 
which,  in  1687,  at  the  conference  in  London,  each  power 
sui)ported  its  claini,"^  and  b\-  an  examination  of  the  state- 
ments ad\'anccd  to  sustain  the  pretensions  of  l-'rance,  it  may 
be  seen,  that  no  occupation  of  any  pari  of  the  ic.;iLoi\'  was 
ever  attempted  by  that  power  until  1682.  Two  names  are 
introduced,  to  which  a  fictitious  renown  has  been  given,  those 
of  des  Groselliers  and  Radisson.  These  men  were  brothers-in- 
law  4  We  constantly  find  mention  of  them  in  French  histories, 
mimoires,  reports  and  despatches,  as  the  discoverers  who 

*  fage  10. 

t  See  Report  on  CmuidMii  Archives^  1882,  p.  173.  **  TrAiuactions  between 
Eni^cl  and  Fiance  relating  to  Hacbon*!  Baf/'  1687. 

X  Mcdarl  Chouart  des  Groselliers  was  a  pilot,  a  native  of  Touraine.  He 
airivcr!  in  C.nn.id.-i  when  young,  and  afterwards  nmrrict!  Heieite,  the  daughter  of 
Abratiam  Martui,  King's  pilot,  owner  of  ihe  property  known  as  the  "  t'iains  of 
Abntiain.*'  phaileroix  telh  as  [L»  p.  479]  that  be  married  RadiMOo's  sUter  \ 
donbtless  hit  tacond  wife.  For  the  aeeoam  of  Radinon  tee  note  at  the  end  of 
thit  book. 
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conferred  the  rights  for  which  the  French  contended.  Th^ 
are  put  forth  as  the  pioneers  of  discovery,  as  deserters  from 
the  French,  and  as  selling  their  information  to  the  English. 
If  such  information  was  originally  obtained  by  an  expedition 
under  French  colours;,  there  must  be  some  record  of  it;  but 
none  is  knowni.  The  evidence  shews  that  these  men  were 
not  traitors  to  French,  but  to  English  interests;  that  they 
served  on  board  the  English  vessels  which  made  the  vox  aq^e 
to  Hudson's  Bay;  and  that  they  carried  the  information  thus 
obtained  to  Quebec  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  French 
company. 

Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  English  claim  to 
priority  of  discovery  and  settlement  in  these  northern  waters. 
The  northern  part  of  America  was  discovered  in  1497  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  under  a  commission  from  Henry  Vll.  In 
1610,  by  the  authority  of  James  I.,  Hudson  took  possession 
of  the  Bay  and  Straits  wliich  bear  his  name.  In  161 2  Sir 
Thomas  Button  sailed  to  Port  Nelson,  which  he  so  named 
after  the  commander  of  his  vessel,  and  there  erected  a  cross. 
In  1631  Captain  Luke  Fox,  by  command  of  Charles  I.,  visited 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Port  Nelson,  and  re-estriblishcd  the  cross, 
which  he  found  had  been  defaced.  In  1667  C  apt.iin  Zachary 
Gilham  arrived  in  what  is  now  known  as  James'  Hay,  and 
built  Charles'  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  by  him 
Rupert  River,  in  honour  of  Prince  Rupert:  in  modern  times 
know  n  as  Fort  Rupert  and  River  Ncmiskau.  In  1669  Captain 
Newland  visited  Port  Nelson.  In  1670  the  charter  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  pfranted  b\-  Charles  II.  In  a 
short  time,  in  addition  to  Fort  Rupert  tu  the  cast  of  the  Ba\', 
Fort  1 1 a\  cs  was  constructed  at  the  entrance  to  Moose  River, 
on  the  west  of  the  Bay:  and  some  sixty-five  mile.s  north,  at 
the  entrance  (»f  Albany  River,  Fort  Albany  was  founded.  In 
1682  an  attempt  was  made  to  estal)Iish  a  f.ictory  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Nelson,  when  those  composing'  the  expedition 
were  assailed  by  the  French,  and  forced  to  lea\  e  the  country. 

The  enumeration  of  French  pretensions  in  no  form  includes 
the  proof,  that  an}'  settlement  was  made  previously  to  1682. 
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The  French  refer  the  origin  of  their  claim  to  the  company  of 
''One  Hundred  "  which,  in  1627,  obtained  the  concession  of 
New  France  to  the  Arctic  circle ;  and  it  was  contended  that 
this  right  was  fully  recognised  by  England  in  the  treaty  of 
St  Germain-en-Laye  in  1633,  when  Canada  was  restored  to 
France  by  Giarles  I.* 

The  statement  has  also  been  made  that  Jean  Bourdon,  in 
1656,  visited  Hudson's  Bay.  There  is  a  record  of  this  voyage 
in  the  Jesuit  relations  of  1658,  from  which  it  is  known  that 
Bourdon  went  no  further  than  the  55th  degree  of  latitude,  in 
an  expedition  to  the  Esquimaux  to  obtain  furs.f  The  French 
sustained  this  statement  by  reference  to  an  entry  stated  to  be 
drawn  from  the  "  Conseil  Souverain  "  of  Quebec  of  the  26th 
of  April,  1656.  The  Council  was,  however,  only  established 
on  the  1 8th  of  September,  1663.  It  was  likewise  set  forth  that 
the  French  had  built  a  fort  in  1661,  on  Rupert  River ;  a  state- 
ment contradicted  by  the  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  1672, 
by  P&re  Albanel,  the  first  journey  made  over  land.}  Until 
that  date  such  an  expedition  had  been  held  to  be  impossible. 
It  had  been  undertaken  three  times,  and  abandoned ;  and  the 
obstacles  met  with,  had  led  to  the  opinion  that  success  was 
unattainable.  § 

P^e  Charles  Albanel  was  accompanied  by  a  M.  de  Saint 
Simon,  and  another  Frenchman,  with  some  Indians.  Albanel 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  expedition  by  Talon,  left 

Quebec  on  the  6th  of  August,  1671.  On  reaching  the  north 
of  Lake  Saint  John  in  September,  he  heard  from  the  Indians 
that  two  ships  had  arri\  ed  at  Hudson's  Bay  ;  accordingly,  he 
wrote  to  Quebec  for  further  credentialSb  As  it  was  already 
the  middle  of  October  when  he  received  a  reply,  he  deter- 
mined to  winter  where  he  was.   He  continued  his  journey  on 

*  The  weaknen  of  thit  dftim  WM  fully  shown  at  the  time  when  it  was  made. 
It  «a«  aoeompaaied  by  the  remark :  "6.  Cbactm  sait  qiie  les  Colonies  ne  penvent 
s'etablir  dattS  tOUte  leur  estendue  qu'avec  le  terns  et  les  soini  que  ceux  qui  «n  OQt 
la  conduite  y  apportent."    Deuxieme  M^moire,  Archive  Report,  1883,0.  rpi. 

t  Page  9.    The  entrince  to  (ludsoD  Bay  Straits  is  north  of  latitude  6o^ 

t  RetatM»s»  1672,  lip.  42,  46,  Que.  Ed. 

I  Relations,  1673,  p.  56,  Que.  Ed. 
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the  I  St  of  June,  and  on  the  loth  he  reached  the  summit,  where 
he  found  a  portage  of  two  arpints  leading  to  the  streams 
flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay.  On  the  25th,  be  reached  Lake 
Nemiskau.*  He  descended  Rupert  River,  and  near  its  mouth 
he  saw  a  hoy  with  the  English  flag,  in  the  ne^bourhood  of 
two  empty  houses.  On  the  5  th  of  July,  Fire  Albanel  looked 
on  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay.  His  mission  of  discovery 
being  accomplished,  he  re-ascended  the  river  to  Lake  Nemis- 
kau,  where  he  erected  a  cross  on  the  9th  of  July ;  on  the  18th 
he  reached  the  River  Minahigousat,  where  he  constructed  a 
second  cross.    On  the  23rd  he  arrived  at  Lake  Saint  John. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  de  Callieres,  he  forwarded  a 
memoir  to  de  Seignelay  setting  forth  "  the  encroachments  by 
the  English  on  the  French  colonies."  It  is  undated ;  but  tliere 
is  internal  evidence  that  it  was  written  in  1685.*!*  In  this 
paper  de  Callieres  states  that  an  overland  journey  was  made 
by  Dablon  in  1661.  The  "Relations"  have  preserved  his 
journal.  \  It  is  written  from  Nekouba,  one  hundred  leagues 
from  Tadousac,  and  about  ninety  miles  north  of  Lake  Saint 
John  ;  the  extreme  point  reached  by  him.  Consequently,  his 
own  statement  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  de 
Callieres.  Dc  Callieres  also  mention*;  Couture,  S^n^kai  of 
Bcaupr^,  as  proceeding  to  Hudson's  Bay  in  1663  ;  no  record 
can  be  found  of  the  fact.  Likewise,  that  I  )uquet,  Kingfs 
.Attorney  of  the  Prevote  of  Quebec,  with  Jean  L'.Anglois, 
made  the  same  journe}*,  and  he  adduces  the  "  Conseil  Souve- 
rain "  as  an  authority.  No  such  entry  e.xists.  Indeed, 
.Albanel,  in  1672,  distinctly  asserts,  that  the  journey  was  never 
made  before  he  succeeded  in  reaching  James'  Bay. 

De  Callieres  is  the  one  authority  for  the  statement  that  des 
Groselliers  and  Radisson  conducted  the  ICnj^jish  to  a  place 
they  called  Nelson's  River,  implying  their  previous  presence 

•  Lake  Nemiskau  is  a  Lirge  lake  surrounded  by  mountains  on  the  Rupert 
River,  between  76°  and  77^  longitude.  The  mouth  of  the  Kupett  River  is 
approximately  at  the  791!)  degree. 

t  De  Catlieres  reinarltt,  ''The  Sienr  Dongan  wrote  hut  May.  1684."  N.Y. 
Hist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  265. 

%  RektioDt,  1661,  Que.  £d.,  ppk  ij^ai.   "a  jutllet,  1661." 
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there.  As  there  is  no  account  of  a  marine  expedition  from 
Canada,  tlie  conclusion  has  been  formed  that  an  overland 
journey  was  made  by  these  parties  to  the  west  of  Hudson's 
Bay  proper.  No  relation,  fn^moire^  edict  or  official  despatch 
makes  allusion  to  such  an  expedition.  A  journey  of  this 
diaracter  couid  not  have  escaped  notice ;  had  it  been  made, 
some  corroboratory  fact  in  connection  with  it  could  be  pro- 
duced.* 

The  evidence  is  directly  the  reverse.  As  late  as  i66o,f  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  all  that  was  known  of  Hudson's  Bay 
was  through  the  Indians.  Mention  is  then  made  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  ascending  a  river  from  the  north  of  Lake  Superior 

•  II  is  dtiiicuit  to  find  authority  for  the  statement  put  forth  of  the  original 
discovery  of  Hudson's  Bay  by  des  Groselliers  and  Kadi&soo,  on  which  so  much 
•treat  ha*  been  bid.  It  cannot  be  tneed  to  Charlemiix»  who  ha»  been  accredited 
witll  recording  the  fact.  I  deem  it  proper  to  repeat  liis  precise  words  [Vol.  I., 
p.  476.]  "II  est  vrai  quVn  1663,  deux  Traiisfiiges  Frnnrois,  nommes  Chouart  de» 
Groselliers,  et  Pierre  Esprit  de  Radisson,  pour  se  veuger  de  je  ne  s^ai  quel 
nrfeontentmeBt  qs'oii  leiir  aToh  domi^  eonduiaireitt  de*  Anglaie  ^ns  la  Riviire  de 
Nenuscan,  qui  *e  d^diarge  dans  le  fond  de  la  Bay«,  et  que  oeiia*ci  iMtirent,  nn 
fort  a  I'embouchure  de  cctte  Riviere  qui  fut  nomme  Rupert,  que  dans  la  suite  ils 
en  construisirent  tin  second  cbez  !es  Monsonis  et  puisun  troisicmo  a  Quichichouane; 
mats  OQ  rcgardc  en  France  <k  en  Canada  ces  enterprises  cotnme  dc^  usurpations." 

The  onlf  allnaion  I  can  find  to  this  matter  is  a  memoir  of  M.  de  Denonville, 
addfcssed  to  M.  dc  Scignelay,  dated  Quebec,  9  Novemlier,  1689.  In  his  letter 
enclosing  the  iiiomoir,  he  says  :  "  I  annex  to  this  letter  a  Memoir  of  our  Rij^hts  to 
that  Country  [the  Iroquois],  of  which  our  registers  ought  to  l)e  full,  bui  mo  memoiials 

tkem  Oft  t9  ht  fnuuL  I  am  told  M.  Talon  has  had  originals  of  the  eiUiies 
into  possessiop  (fritet  de  pc$$e$tUii)  of  a  great  nanjr  diaooverles  that  have  been 
made  in  this  country  with  which  our  registers  ought  to  be  loaded.  Doubtless  he 
win  have  given  them  to  Mj  late  lord,  your  father."  [N.  V.  Doc,  IX.,  p.  297,  as 
translated.] 

The  *'  ^femoir  in  proof  of  the  ri|^t  of  the  French  to  (he  Iroquois  eoontiy  and 

to  Hii(isnn\  Bay,"  contains  the  following  paragraph  :  **  The  settlement  made  by 
the  l-".n!:;lish  at  the  heaJ  of  the  \orth  Bay  dne<;  not  i,'ive  them  any  title,  because  it 
has  i>etfn  already  remarke<i  that  the  French  were  in  possession  of  those  countries, 
and  had  traded  with  the  Indians  of  that  Bay,  which  ii  proved  still  better  by  the 
knovkdge  the  men  named,  Des  Groeellieia  and  Radimon,  had  of  those  parts  where 
thej  latioduced  the  English.  They  had  traded  there,  m  doubt,  with  t/u  old  French 
Cotireur^  hoi.'."  [As  translated,  N.Y.  Doc.  TX.,  p.  305  ]  The  statement  by 
M.  de  Denonville,  tliat  "no  memorials  could  be  found  '  at  t^uei)ec  during  his 
Government,  is  an  important  admiwion. 
f  Relation,  page  la 
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by  means  of  which  Hudson's  Bay  in  eic!"ht  or  ten  days' 
journey  can  be  reached,  at  55"  of  laiiLudc  ,  whence  it  is  luiiy 
leagues  to  l-?utlon  Bay,  vdicrc  IV)rt  Nelson  is  situate.  This 
description  is  incorrect.  There  arc  two  routes  on  tlie  nortli 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  by  which  rivers  can  be  ascended  to 
the  hei^dit  of  land  ;  both  of  the  descending  rivers  discharge 
into  James'  Bay.  One  from  Michipicotcn,  whence  the  portage 
leads  to  Moose  River,  having  its  mouth  at  Fort  Hayes  ;  the 
second  from  Lake  Nepigon,  whence  the  route  leads  to  the 
River  Albany,  at  the  mouth  of  which  Fort  Albany  is  situate. 
The  connection  with  Port  Nelson  could  only  have  been  made 
from  Lake  Winnipeg  by  Nelson  River.  The  difficulties  of 
this  journey  furnish  the  proof  of  its  impossibility.  The  few 
miles  of  quiet  water  up  the  Kamintstiquia  are  succeeded  by 
a  broken  navigation  of  forty  miles  to  Lake  Kashabowie.  A 
short  portage  leads  to  the  waters  descending  to  Hudson's 
Bay.  Following  a  chain  of  lakes  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  Rainy  Lake  and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  across  have- to  be  reached.  They  are  succeeded 
by  the  tortuous  navigation  of  River  Winnipeg  into  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  thence  by  the  River  Nelson  to  Hudson's  Bay; 
an  expedition  of  greater  magnitude  and  danger  than  de  La 
Salle's  descent  of  the  Mississippi. 

Although  the  Jesuits,  Jogues,  and  Raymbault  visited  the 
mouth  of  Lake  Superior  as  early  as  1641,  it  was  not  until 
1669  that  the  mission  of  Sault  Saint  Mary  was  established. 
The  mission  of  the  Saint  Esprit  at  La  Pointe,  on  the  southern 
shore,  the  modem  Bayfield,  was  formed  in  167a  The  Jesuits 
map,  the  first  authentic  information  given  to  die  world  of  this 
portion  of  the  country,  was  published  in  \6yi.  In  1669 
jfoUiet  had  been  sent  by  Talon  on  a  mineral  exploration  to 
Lake  Superior;  in  1673,  with  Marquette,  he  discovered  the 
Mississippi  to  the  River  Arkansas.  No  expedition  to  reach 
Hudson's  Bay  by  land  was  undertaken  previously  to  that  of 
Albanel  and  Saint  Simon,  in  1671-73.  The  first  known 
maritime  expedition  was  in  1682,  being  that  of  the  Canadian 
Company,  "la  Compagnie  du  Nord,"  principally  fitted  out 
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by  dc  la  Chcsnayc.  It  consisted  of  two  vessels  under  the  con- 
trol of  Radisson  and  des  Groselliers,  and  went  to  Tort  Nelson. 

.  The  English  contended  that  the  men  landed,  took  possession 
of  the  furs  which  were  stored,  and  burned  the  building^s.  The 
French  that  they  arrived  before  the  English,  who  came  three 
days  after  them.  There  was  a  second  expedition  from  Quebec 
in  1684*  when  two  ships  started  on  a  trading  voyage,  each 
containing  from  thirty-five  to  forty  robust  young  men.  It 
must  have  been  these  two  ships  which,  on  their  return  in  1685, 
seized  an  English  vessel  in  the  Hudson's  Straits,  and  carried 
her  with  her  crew  to  Quebecf 

The  MAn^n  of  de  CalH^es;^  sets  forth  that  des  Groselliers 
and  Radisson,  having  obtained  pardon  for  their  service  with 

•  the  English,  a  Company  was  formed  at  Quebec,  and  in  1676 
the  ^two  were  sent  to  Hudson's  Bay. . .  .where  they  founded 

 a  settlement  on  die  River  Bourbon.   It  was  the  year 

de  La  Salle  arrived  in  Canada,  the  third  year  of  de  Frontenac's 
first  government  There  is  no  mention  of  any  such  event  in 
his  letters  to  the  King,  and  it  is  not  possible  so  important  a 
voyage  could  have  been  made  without  being  reported  by 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  "la  Compagnie  du  Nord"  was  only 
formed  in  1682,  and  the  first  expedition  under  its  auspices 
was  made  in  that  year.  It  is  therefore  plain  that 'these  two 
men  were  bringitig  to  Canada§  the  information  which  they 
had  obtained  in  the  English  marine. 

•  De  Mer!!es  to  t!e  Seit^nehy,  8  July,  1684.    N.  Y.  Mist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  229. 
t  **  Peticioii  of  the  Ciovernor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  trading  into  Hud- 
•em's  Bay,  1687.*'  Can.  Arch.,  18S3,  p.  174. 
I  N.  Y.  HUt.t  Doc.  IX..  p.  268. 

§  The  proceedings  of  the  "Conseil  Souverain  "  of  the  lOth  of  Xovcinbcr,  1683, 
[II.,  907]  record  the  steps  taken  on  the  petition  of  des  Groselliers  and  Radian,  to 
obtain  registration  of  their  letter  of  pardon.  It  is  set  forth  that  they  had  resided  for 
some  time  among  forelgnen,  to  whom  they  had  diverted  the  fvr  trade;  that  they 
had  arrived  in  Canada  in  1676  with  the  King's  pardon,  and  bad  obtained  recognition 
of  it  by  the  Attorney-ricnetTvl  d'AiUeuil,  luu  tint  the  latter  had  l>een  nii.ilile  to 
submit  tJie  matter  to  the  Coimcil,  owing  to  its  members  not  having  met  before 
Radiaoii  vetnfdcd  to  Fmnoe.  At  that  date,  1683,  tiic  partic*  had  cone  hade  to 
Qnebec  from  a  vofage  which  th^  had  made  to  the  North,  and  had  afiain  applied 
for  iti  rqpttratioD :  tinis  cstabliahing  that  thef  took  part  in  the  «xpedlMoi\  of  i68s. 
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The  French  pretentions  entirch"  depended  on  establishing 
the  right  of  discovery  by  des  Groscllicrs  and  Radisson,so  that 
at  the  period,  when  the  claims  of  the  two  countries  were  being  ■ 
discussed,  great  prominence  was  given  to  their  names.  But 
the  slender  support  which  the  French  derive  from  the  facts  by 
which  their  allegations  are  sustained,  really  shows  that  the 
English  claim  to  priority  of  discovery  is  unassailable. 

Jeremie's  narrative*  reads  as  a  fable.  It  is  that  des  Groscl- 
Hers  and  Radisson  wintered  at  Saint  Th^rise»  on  Hayes  River, 
in  1682,  and  that  during  a  hunting  expedition  they  heard  that 
some  Europeans  were  at  the  entrance  of  Nelson  River.  They 
proceeded  thither,  to  find  six  Englishmen  almost  starved  to 
death,  whose  account  of  themselves  was,  that  they  had  been 
left  behind  by  a  Boston  vessel  Subsequently  the  French  * 
heard  of  a  party  being  established  up  the  river:  one  night 
after  a  debauch,  when  the  English  were  overpowered  by 
drinking,  fourteen  of  the  French  took  eighty  English  prisoners, 
and  so  gained  possession  of  the  countiy.f 

De  La  Potherie  gives  the  history  of  the  arrival  of  the 
French  at  Fort  Nelson  in  1683,  claiming  for  them  the  earliest 
settlement  Evidently  he  had  access  to  the  French  docu- 
ments of  that  date,  and  his  account  is  founded  upon  them. 

There  is  likewise  a  Memoir  on  the  French  dominion 
1 504-1706,}  which  repeats  these  statements.  We  learn  in 
addition  that  the  seizure  1^  the  French  of  the  port  and 
property  was  made  a  matter  of  complaint  by  the  English 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  on  the  ground  that  the  English  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  territory  for  several  years.  Radisson 
maintained  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  territory  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  an  English  settlement 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  English  account  relates  that 
Ae  earliest  recorded  voyage  was  made  in  161 1,  by  Button  ; 

"  "  Rccucil  des  voyrif,'*--?  du  Nord,'"  Ani>tei(iam,  1732,  III.,  p.  305. 

+  This  stoiy  is  repeated  by  Kolwon,  on  the  authority  of  Jereiiiie — "  Account 
of  six  ycMB*  feiideiioe  In  Hadaon**  Bty,  fram  1733-1736,  and  from  1744- 1747." 
London,  1753. 

%  N.  y.  Hi«t,  Doe.  IX..  p.  781. 
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subsequently  the  country  was  visited  by  Fox,  and  in  1667, 
a  vcn'agc  u  as  niadc  by  Zacharx'  Gilham.  Tw  o  years  later, 
Captain  Nevvland  arrived  at  Port  Nelson.  After  1667,  the 
voyages  were  frequent  to  Fort  Ru[)crt  and  Moose  River,  and 
it  was  in  these  expeditions  that  dcs  Groselliers  and  Radisson 
first  found  their  way  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  being  discovered 
holding  correspondence  with  the  French  they  were  dismissed.* 
A  map  is  extant,  dated  1679,  which  shows  that  Louis  Jolliet 
in  that  \'car  made  an  expedition  by  land  from  Tadousac  to 
Hudson's  Bay.+  I  cannot  learn  that  his  narrative  has  been 
preserved.  De  Frontcnac  in  his  letter  of  November  of  that 
year,  reported  that  Jolliet  made  a  journey  similar  to  that  of 
P&re  Lalemant  ;i  but  Uie  fact  is  without  significance. 

In  1680,  Captain  Draper  in  one  of  the  Company's  ships 
•entered  Nelson  River  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  two  years  previ- 
ous to  the  appearance  of  the  French  there  in  1682.  In  168 1, 
in  a  memoir  of  the  Western  Indians,  Duchesneau  complaining 
'Of  the  advance  of  the  English  in  Newfoundland  and  Acadia, 
describes  the  injury  which  their  occupation  of  Hudson's  Bay 
lias  caused,  by  drawing  oft  the  trade  of  Tadousac  to  the 
English  forts  in  the  Bay :  viz.,  at  Cape  'Henrietta  Maria,  and 
•one  at  the  side  of  the  Assinibouetz.  The  remedy  suggested 
by  him,  was  to  drive  the  English  by  force  from  the  Bay, 
which  he  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  French;  or  if  that  policy 
•could  not  be  entertained,  to  divert  the  trade  by  the  construc- 
tion of  forts  on  the  rivers  falling  into  the  lakes.  § 

In  1682,  the  collision  took  place  between  French  and  Eng* 
lish  interests  at  Port  Nelson.  We  are  told  in  Radisson's  narra- 
tive of  these  events,  that  in  that  year  one  Bridger  on  the  part 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  sent  out  permanently  to 

•  Accorriing  to  Oldmixon,  "British  Empire  in  America,"  1741,  I.,  p.  549, 
-des  Groselliers  irt  1673  made  a  voyage  to  Fort  Rupert,  and  in  1674  was  sent  to 
Moote  River.   We  ktiow  tlwt  in  1676  be  appealed  in  Canada  with  liis  pardon. 

t  "Cc  ic  carte  moQtre  le  chcmin  qu        U  Jolliet  a  fiut  depuis  Taduus&ac 

iit«!qu'a  1.1  Mei  dii  Noni  dnns  )a  Baye  tie  Hu  l-fni,  et  marque  la  uraye  situation 
de  la  iJaye  et  du  Detroit.    Ce  qui  est  marque  par  des  points  est  le  chemin  pour 
;£sicj  ou  il  t»te  a  fait,  a  Quebec  en  Canada  le  Se  novembre,  1679/'   ^  larrisse,  p.  197. 
I  N.Y.  Hist.,  Doe.  IX.,  p.  795.  |  lb.,  ^  166. 
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establish  a  factory  at  Port  Nelson.  A  vessel,  however,  from 
Boston,  commanded  by  Captain  Benjamin  Gilham,  had  pre- 
ceded him.  When  des  Groselliers  and  Radisson  arrived  with, 
the  expedition  from  Quebec,  they  entered  what  now  bears  the 
name  of  Hayes'  River,  but  known  to  the  French  as  RivQrt 
Sautte  Thirht*^  Ten  days  afterwards,  the  new  Governor^ 
Bridger  arrived,  the  elder  Captain  Gilham  being  in  command 
of  his  vessel.  Bridger  not  expecting  opposition  was  without 
sufficient  strength  to  assert  undisputed  authority.  Without 
interfering  with  the  French  he  established  himself,  and  con- 
structed a  fort.  The  two  small  settlements  continued  for 
some  time  without  interference  on  either  side ;  there  was  no 
open  discord  The  younger  Gilham  likewise  constructed 
buildings ;  but  by  Radisson's  statement  they  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  French.  Later  in  the  season,  Bridger's  vessel 
was  wrecked,  and  fourteen  men  with  the  captain,  Gilham,. 
were  drowned.  Finally,  by  stratagem  the  French  made 
Bridger  a  prisoner,  and  the  remainder  of  his  men  submitted 
to  the  demand  of  the  French  that  they  should  leave  the 
country.  AcoMrdingly,  they  were  placed  on  one  of  the  small 
vessels  in  which  the  Canadians  had  arrived,  which  carried 
them  to  James'  Bay.  The  second  of  these  vessels  had  been 
crushed  by  the  ice. 

Radisson  and  des  Grosellicrs  determined  to  return  to  Canada 
and  for  this  purpose  they  took  possession  of  the  craft  of  the 
younger  Gilham,  who,  with  the  Governor  Bridger,  was  placed 
on  board  and  carried  to  Quebec.  She  was  loaded  also  with 
the  furs  which  the  French  had  obtained  in  trade,  and  those 
which  they  had  seized  from  the  English.*!'  '^^'^ 
vessel  which  de  la  Barre  surrendered,  for  which  he  was 
reproved  by  de  Seignelay.^   A  few  men  were  left  behind  in 

*  Tbe  geographical  potitim  of  thcM  riven  it  i«ii»rlubie»  their  ditchaige  tiit» 
Hndton  Bay  beinc  sepmled  only  by  «  point  of  land.  Fifteen  miles  np  tbe 
stieaios  there  U  not  two  mQes  of  space  between  them ;  their  tributary  sonioes  an 
some  bnndred  or  leaques  apart. 

t  See  oote  at  the  end  of  this  book  on  Peter  Esprit  Radisson,  m  which  the 
aooonnt  of  these  events  is  given  aeoording  to  his  namUire. 

X  N.Y.  Hist.,  Doc;  IX.,  p.  dtl. 
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charge  of  the  fort,  under  the  younger  Chouart,  the  son  of 
des  Groselhcrs. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1684,  Port  Nelson  again  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  English.  Des  Groselliers  and  Radisson, 
discontented  vv  ith  the  treatment  which  they  received  from  the 
French,  renewed  their  relationship  with  their  old  Company. 
They  joined  an  expedition  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  fort  was  without  difficulty  obtained  from  young  Chouart. 
It  is  not  important  to  enquire  if  this  young  roan  was  a  party 
to  the  transfer ;  he  had  but  few  men  with  him,  and  was  not 
capable  of  making  much  resistance.  M.  de  Denonville  tells 
us  that,  apprehending  no  danger,  and  proceeding  to  meet  his 
uncle,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  with  the  other  Frenchmen.^ 

The  Canadian  Company,  in  making  application  to  France 
for  assistance  some  years  later^'f  complained  of  the  loss  they 
had  sustained ;  and  they  then  declared  that  the  expedition  of 
deTro3res  in  1686  was  resolved  upon,  on  account  of  the  injuries 
they  then  received.  De  Denonville,  on  the  same  ground,  In 
his  proclamation  issued  that  year,  justified  that  expedition ; 
and  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  Minister^  he  states  that  he 
did  not  order  the  English  forts  to  be  taken,  but  that  the  fort 
only  where  Radisson  could  be  found,  should  be  seized. 

In  1684,  the  year  the  English  regained  possession  of  Port 
Nelson,  two  vessels  left  Quebec,  it  may  be  assumed,  not 
knowing  that  the  place  had  passed  from  French  possession. 
On  their  arrival  in  Hudson's  Bay  they  found  that  Captain 
John  Abraham  had  previously  arrived  with  supplies  and 
stores.  It  would  appear  that  both  parties  for  some  period 
carried  on  their  operations  peaceably;  but  hostilities  arising, 
the  French,  who  were  the  weaker  party,  retired  to  a  River 
called  by  them  La  Gargousse,"  where  they  wintered.§ 

*  Prodaination,  8  September,  1686 :  "  Son  pernideiix  deNein  Ivy  wyuA  t6mr 
le  13  aout,  i684,iitrittelnliitonqa11fitJiCho(iart  ton  aereu,  ftc.^  Ptri*MS., 

Vol.  v.,  p.  400. 

t  "Meinoire  de  U  Compagnie  da  Nord  touchant  le  piHage  counmis  par  les 
Anglais  k  I*  Kiviife  Baurbon."  15  November,  1690,  Pari.  MS.,  2nd  Series, 
v.,  156. 

t  Ptet  MS.,  Vol.  v..  page  102.    10  October,  l686k 
I  N.  Y.  Hist.,  Doc  IX.,  p.  800.  Oldmixon. 
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In  1684  OR  de  la  Barre's  recall,  de  Denonville  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  He  relates*  that  previous  to  leaving 
France  he  received  a  letter  from  London  from  youn<;  Chouart, 
to  the  cflTect  that  on  two  occasions  he  had  been  arrested,  in 
order  to  prevent  him  leaving  England ;  and  that  it  was  his 
intention,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  join  de  Denonville  in  Canada 
to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's fort  Thus  when  M.  de  Denonville  left  France  for 
Canada,  he  was  not  without  information  with  r^rd  to 
Hudson's  Bay. 

There  are  few  passages  of  history  more  obscure  and  more 
difficult  to  describe,  than  the  events  which  took  place  in 
Hudson's  Bay  in  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  names  of  two  common-place  adventurers  have  obtained 
mention  in  the  chronicle  of  those  days,  to  which  they  are  in 
no  way  entitled ;  from  the  circumstance  that  they  were  brought 
forward  by  the  French,  for  want  of  a  better  argument  to  sustain 
their  pretensions  to  early  discovery. 

The  period,  however,  had  arrived  when  an  expedition  of  a 
different  character  was  to  be  sent  from  Canada,  to  obtain  for 
the  French,  possesssion  of  the  three  forts  previously  held  by 
the  English  in  James*  Bay;  and  to  be  the  commencement  of 
their  almost  uninterrupted  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Denonville  in  1685,  he 
received  a  communication  from  M.  de  la  Durantaye,  who 
commanded  at  Michillimackinac,  informing  him  that  two 
Frenchmen  had  passed  overland  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
Canada.  Guided  by  Indians,  they  had  ascended  the  Abbi- 
tibbi  River,  to  make  the  portage  leading  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Ottawa,  and  passing  through  Lake  Temiscaming,  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Matawan,  whence  they  made  their 
way  to  Michillimackinac.  The  importance  of  the  event 
suggested  that  it  should  be  reported  to  the  Governor  at 
Quebec  without  delay. 

•  De  Denodville  *u  Miniitre,  31  M«rdip  1685.    Pttrl.  MS.,  2nd  Series  VL, 
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The  events  of  the  three  previous  years  which  I  have 
described  had  attracted  much  attention  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
The  formation  of  **  la  Compagnie  du  Nord  "  in  1682,  and  its 
first  success  had  been  matters  of  exultation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  repossession  of  Port  Nelson  by  the  English,  known 
in  Canada  in  1685  by  the  return  of  the  vessels  which  had 
made  the  voyage  the  previous  year,  had  caused  great  disap- 
pointment; even  beyond  the  limited  circle  where  the  loss  was 
felt  The  interest  taken  in  the  northern  sea  had  been  further 
stimulated  by  the  King's  instructions,  that  the  progress  of  the 
English  in  the  settlement  and  in  the  possession  of  trade  in 
Hudson's  Bay,  should  be  stopped.*  Those  who  considered 
the  geographical  situation  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  saw  great  danger  to  Canada  being  enclosed  to 
the  north  by  Hudson's  Bay  as  English  territory;  to  the  south 
by  New  York,  aggressively  putting  forth  the  claim  to  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario;  and  Massachusetts  encroach* 
ing  on  Acadia.  Thus,  by  the  north  continuing  an  English 
possession,  they  considered  that  the  national  existence  of 
Canada  was  imperilled. 

The  news  therefore  was  in  every  respect  welcome ;  it 
established  the  existence  of  a  route  open  to  an  expedition  to 
proceed  over  land  to  Hudson's  Bay  for  the  destruction  of  the 
En|:,^Iis]i  forts.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  strike  a  blow 
which  should  outroot  them.  No  stronger  advocates  were  to 
be  found  than  the  traders  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  who 
readily  contributed  to  the  cost.  Indeed  "la  Compagnie  du 
Nord  "  subsequently  claimed  that  the  expedition  had  been 
principally  fitted  out  at  its  expense.t   It  was  a  period  of 

•  Louis  XIV.  to  M.  de  la  IJarre,  Fouuiinbleau,  5  August,  1683.  N.Y.  Hist., 
Doc.  VL,  p.  2CKX 

t  iKaaoire  de  la  Cumpag»ie  du  Nord  :  169S,  "qu'en  I'aan^  1686  elks 
cnvoya  sous  I'nutlioiitc  de  M.  le  MnrLjuib  de  Dcnonvillo  un  corps  de  Caiiadiens, 
ie&queis  npres  <les  peines  inconcevablci>  et  avoir  traveiae  ici  plu!>  de  30Q  lieues  de 
pays  par  d»  chemius  inconnus  «t  impracticabtes  se  rendirent  maitres  des  Forts 
Mouipy,  Rupert  ct  Chictwuen,  et  fiient  priaoaien  toos  le*  Anslais  qui  les  ooca- 
ptieot  ce  qu'elle  ne  pent  pas  fain  tans  dei  d^penie*  extmnes."  Pari.  MS.,  and 
Series  V11I.»  p.  265. 
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peace  between  the  two  countries,  and  excepting  some  trade 
dispute  which  had  been  referred  to  France*  there  was  no 
injury  calling  for  reparation,  no  insult  to  avenge :  indeed,  it 
was  this  condition  which  suggested  that  the  attempt  could 
be  made.  It  was  known  that  the  forts  on  James'  Bay  were 
in  eadi  case  held  by  a  small  number  of  men,  engaged  in 
trade,  anticipating  no  hostile  attack,  and  that  no  precautions 
were  taken  to  guard  against  surprise.  It  was  accordingly 
with  truth  considered,  that  an  expedition  boldly  led  and 
conducted  with  enterprise,  could  not  fail  of  success. 

The  force  organized  consisted  of  thirty  soldiers  and  sixty- 
eight  Canadians.  The  Commander  was  de  Troyes ;  Duchesnay 
and  de  Catalogue  were  in  command  of  the  troops  ;  the 
Canadian  militia  were  under  the  orders  of  Lanoue.  and  the 
three  sons  of  Charles  le  Moyne,  of  Montreal,  St  Hel^e 
d'Ibcr\'ill^  and  Maricour.f 

The  party  proceeded  up  the  frozen  river  on  sleighs  to  the 
foot  of  the  Jong  rapid  on  the  Ottawa,  which  they  reached  at 
the  commencement  of  April,  1686,  and  taking  to  the  canoes 
when  the  condition  of  the  water  permitted,  they  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mattawan,  where  the  course  of  the  Ottawa 
ceases  to  run  directlv-  from  the  north,  and  takes  an  easterly 
trend.  Everything  had  been  prepared  for  the  ascent,  and  the 
expedition  steadily  paddled  up  stream.  On  leaving  Lake 
Temiscaming  they  followed  a  tributary  descendini;  from  the 
north-east,  meeting  many  portages.  On  reaching  the  height 
of  lanti.  in  a  short  distance  they  gained  a  small  lake  dis- 
charging into  Lake  Abbitibbi,  whence  they  entered  the 
rapidly  descending  stream  of  that  name,  to  arrive  at  Hudson's 
Bay  on  the  i8th  of  June.  Two  Indians  informed  them  of  the 
position  of  the  fort.    It  was  Fort  Hayes,  at  the  south-west 

*  Guiltier  de  Comport^.   Pari.  MS.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  227. 

f  "  Receuil  de  ce  qui  s*est  passe  en  Canada— depui$  ronnfe,  The 
writer  of  this  Memoir  \v:v^  present  in  iln_-  cxpL-'litiDU,  am:  his  nccount  of  it  is  the 
accepted  authority.  The  presence  of  M.  Gedeon  de  Latalogne  [p.  6J  being  so 
included,  is  the  ground  for  this  work  having  been  attributed  to  him.  His  iden* 
tificatkm  icitt  on  (he  cxpreasion,  [p.  7]  "  oli  les  toldau  euuent  destines  f«t  /r 
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comer  of  James'  Bay :  a  palisaded  fort,  defended  by  four 
eight-poundersy  one  at  each  comer;  an  efficient  defence 
against  the  Indians.  They  learned  also  that  a  vessel  was  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  party  advanced  to  the  attack  at 
midnight,  but  surprised  by  the  early  approach  of  dawn,  the 
assault  was  deferred.  The  following  evening  the  attack  was 
made.  There  was  an  absence  of  all  precaution  on  the  part  of 
those  within  the  fort  St  H^Itoe  and  d'Iberville  were  enabled 
to  discover  that  the  cannon  were  unloaded.  The  original 
plan  was,  however,  adhered  to ;  a  party  with  axes  was  to  cut 
its  way  through  the  palisades,  while  the  entrance  would  be 
forced  by  a  ram.  The  slight  obstacles  overcome,  the  block- 
house remained  to  be  taken.  It  was  about  twenty-five  feet 
high,  framed  of  Ic^,  with  a  flat  roof,  mounted  with  some 
two-pounder  guns.  The  entrance  was  protected  by  palisading, 
which  was  quickly  removed,  and  the  door  forced.  The  small 
garrison  rushed  to  the  openinj;^  and  made  an  attempt  at 
defence.  There  were  fifteen  English  in  the  block-house.  The 
attacking  force  consisted  of  eighty-three.  The  contest,  never- 
theless, lasted  two  hours,  durinL,'  which  time  the  attacking 
party  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  through  the  windows  and 
port-holes.  The  gunner  was  the  only  one  killed  ;  he  was  shot 
dead  by  St.  H^l6ne  when  endeavouring  to  load  one  of  the 
pieces  u  ith  broken  glass. 

A  ship  lay  aground  in  front  of  the  fort ;  it  had  been  tliat  of 
some  French  traders  of  Oik  bee,  and  had  been  seized.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  it  had  included  in  its  crew  the  men  who 
had  found  their  way  to  Canada. 

The  party  remained  eight  days  at  Fort  Hayes  ;  during  the 
time  many  Indians  came  to  trade.  When  the  party  first 
arrived  in  sight  of  Fort  Hayes,  a  vessel  was  lying  before  the 
fort,  but  in  the  twenty-four  hours  which  elapsed  before  the 
attack  was  made,  she  had  left.  It  was  now  resolved  to 
proceed  to  Fort  Rupert,  on  the  River  Xemiskau,  the  first 
settlement  made  in  1669  b\'  Captain  Zachary  (iilhani. 

From  the  situation  of  Fort  lla\-es  on  a  point  of  land,  it  was 
possible  to  make  a  traverse  of  ten  leagues  over  a  bay  which 
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was  still  frozen,  by  which  the  distance  could  be  shortened 
thirty  leagues  ;  but  in  the  condttion  of  the  wind  the  passage 

was  dangerous.  The  bay,  over  which  it  was  necessan*  to 
pass,  was  full  of  floating  ice.  covered  w  ith  an  infinite  number  of 
seals  and  sea  dogs.  On  the  27th  of  June  the  wind  changed,, 
and  the  ice  becoming  more  packed,  the  march  commenced. 
Three  Indians  were  met,  but  they  escaped  from  the  advancing 
French  on  the  belief  that  they  were  Iroquois.  A?  they 
approached  Fort  Rupert,  thc\-  saw  tiic  vessel  moored  in  (wmt 
of  the  fort,  it  was  resolved  that  d'ibervillc  should  aiUick  the 
vessel  with  two  canoes  containing  fourteen  jiicked  men.  w  hile 
the  remaining  seventy  should  remain  until  the  signal  was 
given  that  he  was  in  possession,  and  then  advance  against  the 
fort. 

I)'Ibcr\-ille  Ljained  the  \essel  inij)ercei\-ed  and  climbed 
rapidly  with  his  men  on  the  deck.  .Ml  the  crew  were  below 
asleep.  The  only  two  on  the  deck  were  HridL^er,  the  official 
of  the  Company,  and  the  captain  of  a  vessel  w  liich  had  been 
wrecked  the  pre\  i(Uis  season.  The  latter,  seeing  d'Iberville, 
attempted  to  seize  him,  but  d'Iberville  cut  him  down,  and  he 
fell  dead  on  the  deck.  One  man  from  below  hearinc^  the 
noise  came  up  the  hatch wa\-  half  asleep  and  was  killed.  The 
remainder,  imarmed  and  surprised,  were  made  j)risoners. 

The  sii^nal  was  now  i^iven  for  the  attack  on  the  fort  ;  the 
inmates  were  asleep.  The  gates  of  the  outer  palisadini^  were 
forced.  The  besiegers  had  brought  with  them  two  small 
cannon,  which  were  turned  a^j^ainst  the  dour  of  the  inner  block 
hou-^e,  and  a  continual  Uvc  was  kept  up  ajrainst  the  windows 
and  embrasures.  A  ladder  had  been  left  standing  against  the 
building,  by  which  an  ascent  was  made  b\  Lv\o  of  the  party 
to  the  roof,  in  which  they  cut  an  opening  with  axes,  by  which 
means  hand  grenades  were  throw  11  among  the  inmates. 
Amon,^  those  present  was  a  female,  whu  had  sailed  in  the 
shipwrecked  vt.-^sel,  possibly  the  captain's  wife.  She  was 
seriously  wounded  in  the  thigh.  There  were  fifteen  persons 
in  the  fort  of  w  hom  h\  e  w  ere  killed  and  wounded.  After  the 
door  had  been  forced  there  was  little  resistance. 
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The  vessel  was  taken  possession  of  and  manned  ;  a  small 
schooner  was  also  obtained,  which  was  caulked  and  placed  in 
repair  to  carry  Bridget  to  Port  Nelson,  or  to  England. 

The  French  remained  four  days  at  Fort  Rupert,  during 
which  time  the  vessel  was  mounted  with  cannon,  for  it  was 
resolved  to  attack  Fort  Albany,  forty  leagues  to  the  north  of 
Fort  Hayes,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Albany. 
The  ice  had  now  left  the  bay,  so  the  journey  could  be  made 
by  water.  The  vessel  received  what  force  it  could  contain  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  party  were  embarked  in  canoes. 

It  was  now  entirely  open  water,  but  owing  to  a  fog  which 
made  navigation  difficult,  the  force  arrived  at  Fort  Hayes, 
the  scene  of  their  first  exploit,  with  some  irregularity.  M. 
de  Troyes  was  the  last  to  appear,  and  on  his  arrival  they 
started  for  Fort  Albany.  It  took  five  days  to  reach  this  spot, 
to  which  the  French  i^avc  the  name  of  Fort  Ouiquitchiouan. 
M.  de  Troves  sent  a  demand,  for  the  surrender  of  a  Frenchman 
named  Fere,  wlio,  accordinc^r  to  the  statement  of  the  two  men 
who  had  reached  Canada,  was  detained  a  ori' oner  at  tin's  place, 
and  threatened  that  in  default  of  his  surrender  he  would  attack 
the  fort.  The  Governor  rej)lied  that  Per6  had  been  sent  to 
France,  and  that  tiie  French  had  no  ri<7ht  to  attack  him,  as 
there  was  peace  between  tiie  two  crowns.  The  French, 
nevertheless,  landed,  and  commenced  the  formation  of  a  bat- 
tery in  the  neii^^hbourhood  of  the  fort.  They  were  themselves 
in  a  critical  position;  their  provisions  were  bccomiuL;  scarce, 
for  the  vessel  had  not  made  such  rapid  progress  as  the  canoes, 
which  only  had  arrived.  Hatteries.  nevertheless,  were  con- 
structed, and  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  for  the  earth 
was  frozen  and  had  to  be  cut  out  by  axes  ;  but  there  were  no 
guns  to  be  placed  in  the  embrasures.  At  length,  on  the  26th 
of  August,  the  vessel  with  the  guns  arrived. 

The  fort  was  under  the  command  of  Henry  Serp^eant,  with 
a  garrison  of  thirty  men,  and  it  contained  likewise  the  com- 
mandant's wife,  his  son,  and  a  female  servant.  There  was 
also  a  protestant  chaplain  present. 

On  lire  being  operied  from  the  trenches,  the  besiegers 
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returned  it,  but  their  cannon  was  quickly  dismounted,  and  the 
houses  were  destro)^.  Shelter  was  for  a  short  time  obtained 
in  a  cellar,  but  at  noon  the  clergyman  appeared  in  a  canoe 
with  a  white  fla^.  The  only  condition  obtainable  was  that 
the  place  should  be  unconditionally  surrendered.  The  English 
accordingly  left  the  fort,  and  d'Iberville  was  placed  there  with 
a  garrison.  He  is  accused  of  not  having  observed  the  articles 
of  capitulation.* 

The  English  present  in  the  forts  were  shipped  for  England 
in  one  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  seized. 

De  Troyes,  with  the  remainder  of  the  force,  started  on  his 
return  for  Canada.f  The  writer  of  the  narrative  tells  us  that 
no  order  was  observed,  and  that  they  suffered  from  want  of 
provisions,  having  on  the  journey  to  live  on  sprouted  barley, 
with  which  the  English  make  beer^ 

The  news  came  to  England  during  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  of  her  history.  James  II.  was  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign,  §  There  had  been  much  dissatisfaction  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  the  American  possessions.  The  pretensions 
of  France  in  Canada  had  been  enforced  with  the  full  strength 
of  arbitrary  power  ;  without  diplomat 'c  conferences,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  peace  which  prevailed,  and  in  disregard  of  English 
colonial  claims.  It  may  be  said  with  full  confidence,  that 
France  had  acted  as  if  it  had  been  known,  that  no  interference 
would  take  place  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  St.  James  ; 

•  Reeneil,  too.,  pace  II. 

+  There  is  a  curious  paragraph  in  the  letter  of  de  DenonvI'le  to  de  SeigneUy, 
II  November,  16S6,  New  York  Hist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  307  :  "Sicur  Tr»ycs  is  the 
most  iotelligent  anil  nio&l  efticienl  uf  uur  Ca|>taii)!> ;  he  has  lhat  excellent  tact 
raqaired  for  the  poMcsdoa  of  aH  the  qmlitia  neccnaiy  to  eonmuuid  othett. 
Better  conduct  than  that  he  exhibited  in  the  Northern  expedition  is  imposiible, 
for  he  nec-iler]  a<itiress  in  onlei  tn  influence  Canadians  to  do  what  he  got  then  to 
perform,  ami  to  retain  them  in  obedience."  [As  translated.] 

$  Recueil,  &c.,  page  12. 

i  It  reeds  stnngdjr  in  the  note*  of  history  left  Iqr  M.  de  Belmeat,  that  be 
leeordithe  fact  of  Charles  II.  having  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  diaries  Imd  died 
in  February,  168;,  and  by  the  news  of  the  first  ships  M.  de  Ivchiionl  w  rote  : 
Eofin  de  U  Mori  du  Roy  d'Anglcterre  et  sa  conversion,"  But  as  the  French 
If  blister  Berdloii  had  been  die  principal  meant  of  this  event  coming  to  pam*  it 
conld  not  fidl  to  become  known  in  the  inner  eiicle  of  Roman  CathoUc  digDhaileSi 
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and  England  had  looked  on  passively,  while  the  French 
goveraor  had  threatened  an  invasion  of  Indian  territoiy 
claimed  to  be  under  English  rule.  It  was  not,  however, 
known  in  London,  that  through  French  influence,  English 
governors  had  been  instructed  to  live  in  good  intelligence 
with  the  French,  while  the  Canadian  governors  had  been 
urged  vigorously  to  protect  French  interests.  As  there  had 
been  nothing  to  fear  from  the  intervention  of  the  King  of. 
England  in  America,  the  greater  eflbrt  had  been  made  by  the 
French  King  to  secure  his  possessions  there. 

He  had  continued  to  send  troops  to  Canada,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1687,  there  were  1,600  regular  soldiers  in  the 
colony.  He  had  determined  to  take  possession  of  any  dis- 
puted territory,  and  it  was  on  this  principle  that  the  expedition 
to  Hudson's  Bay  had  been  countenanced. 

It  was  not  only  the  period  of  profound  peace,  but  steps  had 
•been  taken  to  disarm  all  suspicion  on  the  part  of  England. 
Professions  had  been  made  from  Versailles  of  perfect  amity'; 
and  in  order  to  establish  cordiality  and  alliance,  a  special 
treaty  had  been  entered  into,  which  was  to  secure  perpetual 
peace  between  the  rival  nations  in  America. 

There  is  a  stem  logic  about  dates  difficult  to  explain  away 
and  impossible  to  resist  De  Denonville  landed  in  Quebec 
in  1685.  In  April,  1686,  the  expedition  was  organized  under 
de  Troyes  which  I  have  described  In  November  the  latter 
had  returned. 

During  this  period  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  in 
London,  not  for  peace,  for  the  most  perfect  peace  theoretic- 
ally prevailed,  but  in  order  to  establish  the  future  relations 
between  the  countries,  so  that  hereafter  war  might  be  averted 

in  the  fK>ssessions  across  the  seas. 

With  the  knowledge  of  what  was  taking  place  in  America, 
we  can  only  read  with  astonishment  of  the  treaty  of  neutrality 
passed  in  London,  on  the  i6th  of  November,  1686.  It  consists 
of  twenty -one  articles ;  it  is  signed  by  Ban  lion  alone  on  the 
part  of  I'rance ;  on  the  part  of  England  by  Jeffreys,  Roches- 
ter, Sunderland,  Middleton  and  Godolphin.    Its  exordium 
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'  sets  forth  that  both  monarchs  having  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  each  day  to  establish  more  and  more  a  common  amity 
between  themselves,  and  a  sincere  concofd  and  correspond* 
ence  between  the  kingdoms,  agree  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
neutrality.  There  should  be  peace,  concord  and  good  corres- 
pondence on  land  and  sea,  without  distinction  of  place.  No 
vessels,  great  or  small,  were  to  be  equipped ;  no  damage,  no 
act  of  hostility  was  to  be  committed,  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  domain  each  power  hekl  in  America  should  be  main- 
tained in  its  full  extent.  No  aid  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Indians  on  eitiier  side,  cither  1^  men  or  provisions.  Neither 
should  carry  on  trade  in  the  geographical  limits  claimed  by 
the  other;  but  the  common  right  of  navigation  was  recognised. 
The  clause  was  added,  that  if  w  ar  broke  out  between  the  powers 
in  Europe,  peace  should  be  observed  in  America.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  on  the  2ist  of  July,  1667,  were 
affirmed  to  be  in  full  force  and  vigour. 

While  this  treaty  was  under  discussion,  the  French  canoes, 
with  armed  men,  ascended  the  Otta\s  a  to  attack  the  unsus- 
pecting traders  of  Hudson's  Bay,  to  take  possession  of  their 
property,  and  to  send  them  in  a  crowded  vessel  from  the 
country.* 

It  was  the  remainder  of  those  present  at  the  forts,  who  had 
not  been  killed  or  made  prisoners,  who  brought  the  news  to 
London.  There  must  have  been  about  sixty  men  in  the  three 
forts  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  Fifty  of  them  were  crowded 
into  a  small  vessel,  in  which  they  made  their  way  to  England, 
and  the  wonder  is  tiiat  the)'  ever  reached  port. 

They  must  have  arrived  shortly  after  the  treaty  was  signed. 

•  "  the  French  of  Canada,  this  Yeare,  have  in  a  I'iraticall  manner  taken  and 
totally  despoiled  ihe  rViitioncrs  of  three  of  their  Forts  and  i-  actories  in  ye  bottom 
of  I^Iuii»oir»  Hay,  three  uf  their  bhip»  ur  ve!iM;l!>,  Fifty  Thousanil  iieaver  bkinns 
and  m  great  quaoUty  of  Pkionmnst  Stom  and  Meichandian  laid  in  for  many 
Yeares  Trade  ;  and  have  in  a  tnail  vcttcll  turned  out  to  iea  above  Fifty  of  Your 
Majtfslyes  Suhjecls,  who  then  were  in  the  Petitioners  service,  to  shift  lor  ihera- 
selves  or  perish  miserably  besides  those  wbome  they  have  either  KiUed  or  detained. 
Ftiaooen." 

**  Tiw  humble  Peticioii  of  tbe  Govamor  and  Cbmtiaay  of  Advenlufcn  tnddii|p 
into  HiidiOtt*t  Bay.**  Report  in  Canadian  Aicbivei,  tttj,  p.  174. 
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The  Company  without  delay  petitioned  •the  King  on  the 
subject  The  document  is  undated.  It  iS,  however,  evident 
that  it  was  presented  at  the  close  of  1686,  for  it  speaks  of 
Canada  ships  "  this  year  arrived  at  Rochell/'  It  is  signed  by 
no  less  a  person  than  *'  Churchill,  Governor,"  the  future  con- 
queror of  Blenheim. 

The  document  is  important  in  many  points  of  view.  It 
states  that  the  Company  had  been  twenty  years  in  operation, 
and  had  not  in  any  way  been  disturbed  or  molested  until 
1682,  when  **  one  Monsieur  de  la  Cheney,  and  other  private 
merchants  of  Canada,"  sent  out  an  expedition  to  Port  Nelson, 
"  and  did  bum  their  houses  and  rob  them  of  their  Trade  there." 
Several  memorials  demanding  satisfaction  had  been  sent  by 
Charles  II.  to  France.  In  1685  the  French  had  seized  a  ship 
in  Hudson's  Straits  commanded  by  Edward  Humes»  and 
carried  her  to  Quebec  This  matter  had  been  referred  to 
France,  and  a  promise  had  been  given  that  the  King  would 
examine  into  the  matter,  and  order  what  was  **just  and 
reasonable."  *'  Instead  thereof  Richard  Smithscnd  and  some 
of  the  crew  were  kept  prisoners  at  Quebec  for  above  Eleven 
months,  and  for  ye  most  part  were  fed  only  with  bread  and 
water,  and  at  last  sent  away  as  slaves  to  Martinico  in  the  West 
Indies."  Smithsend  eventually  made  his  escape.  In  February, 
1686,  the  King  was  again  petitioned  for  justice;  the  company 
'  received  "from  3^ur  owne  Royall  Mouth  Uie  assureanoe  of  Your 
Majesties  Protection  and  Care  to  see  them  righted."  They 
prayed  the  King  to  obtain  from  the 'court  of  France,  that 
orders  should  be  given  to  the  governors  in  Canada  to  deliver 
up  the  forts  of  which  they  had  taken  possession,  and  in  the 
future  not  annoy  or  molest  the  petitioners. 

The  scandal  which  this  petition  caused  in  the  city  of  London, 
led  to  measures  being  taken  which,  at  least,  should  have  the 
appearance  of  extending  justice.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company 
was  now  an  important  association.  It  had  been  obsequious 
in  its  loyalty,  and  had  figured  prominently  among  those 
companies  which  had  presented  addresses  to  the  King, 
expressing  submission  to  his  will  and  pleasure;   When  James 
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ascended  the  throne,  he  had  issued  the  unconstitutional  edict 
that  the  customs  'duties,  which  had  ceased  to  be  {>ayable  at 
the  late  King's  death,  should  be  continued  to  be  paid  into  the 
Tieasuiy ;  thus  creating  law  by  his  own  individual  authority. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  other  associations  of  Its 
class,  had  pledged  itself  to  the  acceptance  of  the  royal  decree; 
The  City  of  London  has  alwa]^  been  an  important  element  in 
political  complications ;  and  it  ft^as  not  possible  to  leave  the 
outrage  without  notice  or  examination,  in  face  of  the  ample 
testimony  of  its  commission,  furnished  by  the  returned  vessel 
and  its  crowded  crew. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  difikult  for  James  to  make  an 
embarrassing  claim  against  the  King  of  France,  upon  whom 
he  was  depending  for  support  in  the  master-passions  of  his 
life:  the  government  of  England  independently  of  Parlia- 
ments, and  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England,  by  gradually  introducing  into  the  universities,  and 
among  her  ministers,  Jesuits  of  extreme  opinions.  None  felt 
the  danger  of  the  situation,  more  than  moderate  and  sensible 
Roman  Catholics.  They  desired  to  be  relieved  from  the 
tests  which  oppressed  them ;  but  they  saw  clearly  that  such  a 
consequence  could  not  Ise  favourably  attained,  as  events  were 
proceeding.  Those  among  them,  pos*;essing  worth  and  pat- 
riotism, desired  a  diftcrctit  >olution  to  the  problem.  They 
only  .saw  danger  in  the  arbitrary  course  being  pursued  by  the 
King  and  the  knot  of  Jcsutts  and  French  intriguers  who  were 
advising  him ;  and  they  felt  that  in  the  end,  the  illegality  would 
recoil  against  themselves. 

If  London  was  to  be  quieted,  the  Mud'^on's  Ray  difficulty 
had  to  be  t7i<  t.  With  Cromwell  or  Wiiiiam  ill., or  a  nionarch 
worthy  of  sittiUL;  on  the  English  throne,  justice  and  reparation 
would  ha\  e  been  demanded  in  the  tone,  in  which  the  British 
races  are  wont  to  speak  under  a  sense  of  wron^.  The 
grievance,  in  its  plain  truth,  would  have  been  firmly  set  forth 
in  respectful  languat^e  ;  and  neither  evasion  nor  procrastination 
would  have  been  admitted.  Satisfaction  and  apolot;)-  would 
have  been  demanded ;  in  this  case  the  more  necessary,  as  the 
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ink  was  scarcely  dry,  with  which  the  signatures  to  the  treaty  ' 
of  ncutralitv,  had  been  written. 

What  was  dune,  was  the  submission  of  the  case  to  a 
conference,  the  first  meeting^  of  which  was  held  on  the  i8th 
of  May,  1687.  The  English  commissioners  were  Sunderland, 
Middleton,  and  Godolphin,  France  was  represented  by 
Barillon  and  Bonrcpaiix, 

Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  has  left  behind  him 
one  of  the  most  unenviable  rcjjutations  in  history.  He  had 
been  an  envoy  in  France  and  at  Versailles,  and  became  the 
medium  of  the  intri£^ue  by  which  Charles  II.  accepted  the 
position  of  pensioner  to  the  French  King.  He  was  by 
nature,  as  by  experience  and  training,  well  fitted  to  be  the 
instrument  of  any  phase  of  tyranny.  His  manners  were 
polished,  his  abilities  above  the  ordinary  standard,  but  his 
cold  heartless  nature  could  recognise  in  the  duties  entrusted 
to  him,  only  the  opportunity  of  affirming  his  position,  and  of 
increasing  his  wealth.  He  was  a  pensioner  of  the  French, 
receiving  a  rc-ul.u'  income  from  Barillon.  He  had  no  love 
for  wine,  and  had  little  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of 
women  ;  his  ])assion  was  to  be  the  possessor  of  iiniiiensc 
wealth.  He  became  about  this  date  a  professed  Roman 
Catholic,  the  merit  of  his  conversion  being  attributed  to  the 
arguments  of  the  King  ;  and  he  had  reached  a  stage  in  his 
career,  when  he  was  without  a  scruple  on  any  point. 

Charles,  Earl  of  Middleton,  had  held  high  rank  in  Scotland. 
Shortly  before  James'  accession  he  had  been  called  to  the 
Privy  Couticil,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  for 
England.  He  was  devoted  to  the  King,  and  was  prepared  to 
favour  the  royal  pretensions,  when  and  wherever,  asserted;  He 
had  rejected  every  attempt  to  lead  him  to  change  his  religion. 
He  had  met  the  Jesuit  sent  to  convert  him  with  a  remark, 
which  had  cast  some  ridicule  on  the  ecclesiastic ;  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  impress  by  the  truths  of  his  own  creed,  and  not 
trouble  himself  about  the 'present  belief  of  his  proposed 
neophyte.  He  adhered  to  James  in  his  exile;  It  was  his 
advice  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  bred  a  Protestant 
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*  The  defect  in  his  chaFacter,  otherwise  honourable,  was  his 
readiness  to  side  with  the  King^s  desire,  at  whatever  oast 
to  law  and  good  government  The  wish  of  the  King  was 
sufficient  to  guide  his  views  in  any  direction,  except  that  of 
religion. 

Sydney,  Earl  of  Godolphin  was  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen. 
He  had  early  conformed  to  Roman  Catholicism,  but  to  him 
all  religions  were  the  same;  and  all  opinions,  provided  his 
fortunes  prospered.  His  one  theory  was  to  advocate  the 
views  agreeable  to  those  in  power,  provided  the  policy  he  fol- 
lowed gave  him  place  and  profit  In  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
however,  he  exacts  respectful  mention  from  his  administrative 
ability,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  war.  But 
his  vacillation  of  character,  bis  want  of  moral  courage,  and 
the  sensitiveness  of  his  nature  as  shown  in  the  prosecution 
of  Sacheverell,  detract  from  his  admitted  capacity. 

Barillon  had  been  for  several  years  in  England  as  Ambas- 
sador of  France,  and  had  been  the  dispenser  of  the  money 
sent  by  the  French  King,  and  many  disgracefully  accepted. 
No  one  knew  better  the  inner  intrigues  of  the  English  court, 
and  the  powerless  condition  of  James  to  resent  any  injury  on 
the  part  of  France,  even  if  he  had  the  desire  to  do  so.  But  it 
was  the  last  thought  of  James  11.  to  demand  anything  from 
Louis  XIV.,  but  money  and  support  Barillon's  principal  aim 
since  the  accession  of  James,  had  been  to  increase  the  ill  feeling 
between  James  and  his  parliament.  He  possessed  great 
credit  with  the  English  Court  A  few  months  later,  when 
William  III.  came  to  the  throne,  one  of  the  King's  first 
acts  was  to  order  Barillon  to  leave  Eni,daiid  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  vain  the  Ambassador  pleaded  for  delay,  but 
the  command  was  unflinchingly  enforced.  He  was  escorted  fay 
a  French  protestant  to  protect  him  from  insult,  and  at  Dover 
placed  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  oirry  him  to  France. 
England  had  once  more  taken  her  place  in  Europe^  never  to 
relinquish  it 

Bonrepaiix  had  commenced  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  marine 
department,  and  had  early  attracted  attention  by  his  ability. 
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industry  and  his  power  of  mastery  of  detail.  He  had  been  in 
England  since  1685,  on  commissions  of  importance;  among 
them,  that  of  endeavouring  to  induce  the  suffering  French 
j)rote.stants  humbly  to  ask  permission  to  return  to  France,  in 
the  belief  that  misfortune  had  broken  their  courage,  and  had 
led  them  to  waver  in  their  faith.  But  his  mission  failed  ;  and 
the  descendents  of  many  of  these  famih'es  are  still  held  in 
honour  in  Mngland,  where  their  ancestors,  in  poverty  and 
suffering,  remained  true  to  their  religion.  Bonrepdux  wa:3  not 
favoured  by  nature:  indeed,  his  appearance  was  the  reverse  of 
prepossessing  :  but  he  liad  sense  and  penetration  ;  and  was 
gifted  with  the  faculty  of  close  and  vigilant  attention  to 
business.  He  was  now  assisting  Barillon  in  his  attempts  to 
keep  England  in  the  false  position,  into  which  the  policy  of 
the  Stuarts  had  cast  her  since  the  Restoration. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  to  this  Commission  I  have  described,  that  the  out* 
rage  of  1686  in  Hudson's  Bay  was  referred.  The  attempt  of 
the  French  was  to  establish  a  claim  prior  to  that  of  the 
English,  and  to  shew  that  in  the  expedition  which  was  the 
matter  complained  of,  the  French  had  simply  asserted  their 
own  rights  against  intruders.  Nothing  can  be  more  weak 
than  the  specification  of  their  pretensions ;  and  from  what 
was  advanced  on  both  sides,  it  is  plain  that  the  French  had 
taken  no  steps  to  establish  themselves  at  Hudson's  Bay  until 
1682,  when  the  buildings  at  Port  Nelson  were  destroyed. 

The  result  of  such  a  conference  might  have  been  foreseen; 
A  report  was  made  on  the  1  ith  of  December,  1687,  the  year 
previous  to  James  being  driven  from  the  throne.  The  French 
commissioners  prop(»ed  to  return  a  reply  on  the  points  which 
they  felt  warranted  in  answering,  and  to  receive  the  directions 
of  the  King  regarding  the  others.  It  was  proposed  also  that 
the  subjects  of  both  Kings  should  be  restrained  from  hostili^ 
while  the  treaty  was  in  force.  The  English  commissioners 
submitted  a  memorandum,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  received 
the  King's  orders  to  acquaint  the  French  commissioners  that 
"His  Majty  doth  upon  ye  whole  matter  conceive  the  said 
Company  well  founded  in  their  demands,  and  hath  therefore 
ordered  us  to  insist  upon  his  owne  Right  and  the  Right  of  his 
subjects,  to  the  whole  Bay  and  streightsof  Hudson,  and  to  the 
sole  trade  thereof,  as  also  upon  the  demand  of  full  satisfaction, 
for  the  Dammages  they  have  received,  and  restitution  of  the- 
Three  iforts  surprised  by  the  ffrench."  They  were  equally 
empowered  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
r  limits  between  the  two  crowns,  and  to  remove  all  occasion 
of  difference. 

Nevertheless,  in  face  of  this  declaration,  the  English  com* 
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missioners  agreed  that  until  the  11  th  of  January,  i6f 
and  from  that  day  forward,  no  governor  in  America  snuu.w 
"Comitt  any  Act  of  Hostility  against  or  to  Invade  the  sub- 
jects of  the  other  King,"  a  decision  virtually  giving  over 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  French,  for  they  were  in  possession. 
Before  the  expintion  of  the  time  named  in  the  conventioa, 
James  was  in  exile. 

A  circular,  In  accoidance  with  this  decision,  was  sent  from 
England  to  the  governors  of  colonies  in  America,  dated  the 
22nd  of  January,  1 688.  It  set  forth,  that  as  further  time  would 
be  requisite  to  obtain  the  necessary  information,  owing  to  the 
distance  of  the  places  where  it  was  to  be  obtained,  an  instru- 
ment had  been  sealed,  by  which  all  acts  of  hostility  and 
violent  proceedings  between  the  respective  subjects  should  be 

Could  instructions  more  paralyzing  have  been  sent  to  those 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  English  interests  in  America? 
The  probability  is  that  had  James  remained  a  few  years  on 
the  throne,  all  the  territory  west  of  Albany  would  have  been 
bartered  away  by  treaty  to  the  French.  The  attempt  would 
have  followed  to  confine  the  English  colonies  to  a  strip  on  the 
seaboard.  There  would  have  been  an  organised  attack  on 
Boston  to  establish  the  southern  frontier  of  Acadia.  Such  a 
project  was  often  discussed,  and  it  was  not  any  want  of  will 
which  stayed  its  execution ;  while  the  possession  of  New 
York  was  repeatedly  advocated,  as  an  acquisition  essential  to 
French  interests. 

But  with  all  the  chicane  of  Versailles,  there  was  dissatis- 
faction with  the  results  which  it  effected  in  America.  Louis 
was  much  chagrined  that  the  orders  from  London  to  the 
Colonial  Governors  were  so  imperfectly  obeyed.  He  wrote 
to  de  Denonville*  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  conduct  of 
Dongan,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  and  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  Barillon  to  complain  of  him  to  the  King. 

The  revolution  of  1688,  which  ended  in  William  and  Maty 
ascending  the  English  throne,  led  to  hostilities  between  France 

*  N,  y.  Hilt  Doc  IX.,  p.  3sa,  30  Uaich,  16S7. 
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and  England,  and  the  convention  of  16S/  ceased  to  have 
effect  During  1688,  the  French  remained  in  possession  of 
the  forts  in  James*  Bay,  and  in  1690  they  made  an  unsuccess- 
fill  attempt  against  Fort  York.  An  expedition  was  sent  from 
Quebec  under  d'Iberville  and  Bonaventure,  with  two  ships  of 
eighteen  and  twelve  guns.  On  their  arrival  at  Hudson's  Bay 
they  heard  that  three  vessels,  one  of  forty  guns,  were  before 
the  f6rt,  so  they  sailed  out  of  the  Bay.*  Geyer  was  then 
governor. 

It  was  not  possible  in  the  first  years  of  the  new  reign  to 
organize  an  expedition  to  recover  the  forts  on  James'  Bay. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  country  was  called  forth  in  the 
effort  of  self*preservation.  When  the  struggle  in  I reland,  which 
had  been  sustained  by  the  presence  of  a  large  French  force, 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick  of  1691, 
England  could  act  with  gieatcr  vigour  and  determination 
both  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  continent  with  her  allies.  In 
May,  1692,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  took  place,  in  which  the 
French  fleet  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  It  was  then 
possible  to  send  assistance  to  America;  and  in  1693  an  expe- 
dition sailed  to  Hudson's  Bay  under  Captain  Grinnington, 
which,  with  little  opposition,  took  possession  of  the  forts  in 
James'  Bay ;  Mr.  Knight  being  left  governor  of  Fort 
Albany.-f* 

The  following  year,  in  1694,  the  French  took  active  steps 
to  regain  Port  Nelson.  On  de  Troyes'  departure  in  1686, 
d'Iberville  had  been  left  in  Hudson's  Bay  in  command,  and 
the  forts  were  re-named  by  the  French.  Fort  Hayes  was 
changed  to  Fort  Saint  Louis ;  Fort  Albany  to  Fort  Saint 
Anne.  The  name  of  Fort  Rupert  was  retained,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  only  moderate  importance  was  attached  to  it 

*  **  M^moiie  de  b  Coropsgnie  du  Nord, ' '  1 5  Nomnber,  1 69a  Pari.  M  S.,  2nd 
Series,  Vd,  V.,  pp.  156^  151. 

t  Oldmixon.    Bacqnerflk  de  1*  Potherie  mafces  the  ttme  atalenicnt   "  lb 

vinrent  (levant  Kicluchouanne  [Fort  AlIiAny]  nvec  trois  vaisseaux.  lis  n'6prouvi- 
rent  point  de  resistance.  •  .  .  Kupert  et  Moosipi  £Fort  iUyes]  soiviicnt." 
L,  p.  165. 
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Of  the  three  forts,  Fort  Albany  was  principally  held  in 
consideration.* 

D'lberville  must  have  returned  to  Quebec  in  1687,  for 
there  is  a  tetter  from  M.  de  Denonville  ii)  that  yearf  which 
states  that  d'lberville  was  about  proceeding  to  Hudson's  Bay- 
in  1688,  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  was  present  there,  remain* 
tng  until  1689,  when  he-  again  returned  to  Quebec  with  an 
English  vessel  which  he  had  taken.  {  He  was  at  Quebec  in 
the  first  months  of  1690,  and  accompanied  the  expedition 
against  Schenectady  on  the  8th  of  February.} 
,  In  1691,  an  expedition  organized  against  Fort  Nelson  was 

*  There  was  by  no  roeans  an  identity  of  opioioa  as  to  the  policy  urith  regard 
to  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Company  bdd  tltft  F«ft  York  should  be  ftbtndoned  to 
the  Eof^,  and  die  feiu  in  Junes*  Bej  rat^ned.  [1698;  PkcL  MS.,  and  Serise 
VIII.,  a65-373.]  De  Denonville's  view  was  that  Port  Nelson  should  be  occupied 
by  the  French,  and  the  J.imcs'  Kay  forts  given  over  to  the  English.  [X.etter  tO 
Minister,  lo  November,  1680.    Pari.  MS.,  2Qd  Series  V., 

t  31  October,  1687,  PisrL  M&,  tad  Series  V.,  p.  509. 

X  There  is  a  passage  in  the  "  M^moirede  la  Compazine  du  Xord,"  15  November, 
l6<>6  [Pari.  MS.,  ami  s-  ;i  ^  V.,  p.  156],  stating  that  in  168S  the  English  reached 
Hudson's  Hay  with  llirce  vessels  and  about  one  hundred  men,  and  built  a  fort ; 
that  with  seventeen  mea  the  FVeoeb  took  the  three  ships  and  a  fort  namol 
ChnrchQI,  garrisoned  by  eightjr^five  men. 

What  is  now  known  as  Fort  Churchill  was  not  built  until  1718  or  17SI  } 
there  was  then  no  mch  fort.  In  J6S9  (riberviHc  retuniefl  to  Qtjehec  with  one 
trading  vei«cL  That  there  was  such  a  story  in  (Quebec  is  proved  by  ihe  rambling 
letter  of  one  le  tiicw  PMcr  [14  November,  1689 ;  MS.  V.,  and  Series,  p.  53-70], 
who  relsies  that  he  heard  the  story  from  a  M.  de  BeUefeuille,  who  had  arrived  in 
June  of  that  y^nr,  and  was  the  authur  of  this  statement.  It  is  difficult  to  establish 
the  spot  w  here  the  scene  could  have  taken  place.  Originally  the  iiudson's  Bay 
Company  had  seven  Forts.  [Memoir  undated,  Pownall  MS.  I.,  page  79.]  Port 
Nebon  lield  by  the  Company  et  this  date ;  the  forts  in  Janes*  Bay ;  Rnpert; 
Hayes,  and  Albany  in  possMSbn  of  the  French  ;  Charleston  Island,  which  the 
French  hn<\  taken.  There  were  also  the  two  trading  ports,  mention  of  which  is 
rarely  made.  One  mx  Cape  llen^etta-Mana,  and  New  Severn,  between  Port 
Nehon  and  Fort  Albany.  Aceoiding  to  Baoqneville  de  la  FMlicrie,  the  English 
Oenadves  Koroed  New  Severn  to  prevent  it  Calling  into  the  liands  of  tlie  French. 
De  Frontenac  relurntd  tu  Canada  after  the  Lachine  ma^^sacre,  to  find  the  country 
in  a  despcr.iie  connnturt  ;  he  would  gladly  have  reported  to  the  Kmg  any  such 
fortunate  cveul.  There  is,  however,  no  allusion  to  it  by  him,  nor  is  any  to  be 
found  in  any  MS.  No  evidence  exists  to  establish  that  this  remarkable  proceeding 
ever  happenc<l. 

i  Ante  Vol.  11.,  p.  3o6. 
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not  proceeded  with.  Du  Tast  in  ^  le  Haxardeux  "  arrived  at 
Quebec,  to  represent  that  his  vessel  was  old,  and  incapable  of 
resisting  the  ice,  and  that  his  crew  was  wearied  out,  and  without 
clothing  to  sustain  the  extreme  cold.  The  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  board  of  naval  officers  and  pilots ;  from  their 
report,  de  Frontenac  came  to  the  decision*  that  **  le  Hazard- 
eux"  could  not  be  placed  in  condition  in  proper  time  for 
the  voyage ;  Du  Tast  was  accordingly  directed  to  cruise  in 
the  gulf  and  the  entrance  to  the  river  as  a  protection  against 
the  English  privateers. 

In  1 693,  a  similar  difficulty  occurred.  On  the  7th  of  August, 
diberville  arrived  from  France  in  "  Le  Poli,"  with  "  Tindis- 
cret  **  commanded  by  Marin.  It  was  proposed  that  with  a 
company's  ship,  they  should  proceed  to  Hudson's  Bay  and 
winter  there ;  and  on  the  opening  of  the  navigation  seize  the 
vessels  as  they  arrived  from  England.  The  order,  however, 
being  positive  that  **le  Poll"  should  return  to  France  the 
same  year,  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  the  Mary^Sara," 
an  English  vessel  which  had  been  taken  by  d'Iberville,  and 
that  she  should  accompany  **  I'lndiscret " ;  likewise  to  replace 
any  seamen  feeble  from  ill -health  or  advanced  age  by  young 
Canadians  to  the  number  of  fifty.  The  Company  undertook 
to  find  the  men,  and  to  provide  eleven  months'  additional 
provisions.  Diberville,  however,  did  not  consider  that  *'  I'ln- 
discret," which  was  a  twenty-four  gun  ship,  in  addition  to  her 
own  crew  of  eighty  men,  could  safely  carry  the  fifty  addi- 
tional Canadians  which  were  to  be  added  to  her  strength,  and 
an  increased  amount  of  stores.  The  "  Mary- Sara  "  was  a 
small  craflt  of  ninety  tons,  unarmed,  a  bad  sailer,  and  would 
not  have  been  able  to  keep  up  with  "  rindiscict. "  The 
matter  having  been  referred  to  a  board,  it  was  decided  that 
"le  Poll  "  should  be  sent  back  to  France,  and  that  the  other 
vessels  being  unfit,  the  expedition  should  be  deferred.*!* 

•  "Decision  prise  par  MM.  <!e  Frontenac  et  de  Champigny  au  siijct  li'une 
exp61:ti  n  du  Sieur  du  Tast  dMM  k  B«ie  d'  Hodsoo,"  i6  July.  1691.  Pari.  MS. 
2nd  Scrjcs,  VI.,  69. 

t  Lettre  de  MM.  de  Frontenac  et  de  Champigny  sur  un  projet  d'attaque  du 
fan  Nelson,  4  Novenbtr,  1693.   Pari.  M&,  and  Soriei^  VI.,  p.  347. 
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In  1694  d'lberville,  in  «Ie  Poli;"  with  'Ma  Charente," 
commanded  by  de  Scrigny,  reached  Quebec  ;  they  left  on 
the  loth  of  Aug^ust,  to  arrive  in  Hudson's  Bay  before  Fort 
York  on  the  20th  of  September.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  position  of  the  forts  constructed  in  1682,  and  from  the 
confused  narrative  of  this  date  the  fact  cannot  be  stated,  the 
fort  which  the  French  were  to  attack  had  been  constructed  by 
the  English  on  the  more  southern  of  the  two  rivers,  now 
called  Hayes  River,  within  less  than  six  miles  of  its  mouth. 
It  was  a  wooden  structure  with  four  bastions,  armed  with  six 
swtvd  guns  and  fifty  cannon.  Geyer,  who  was  its  governor, 
however  useful  in  his  commercial  relations,  was  not  a  soldier, 
and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  the  defence  should 
be  conducted. 

D'lberville  landed  his  force  and  commenced  the  siege. 
With  a  man  of  experience  and  commanding  ability  opposed 
to  him,  his  position  at  that  season  would  not  have  been 
without  danger.  Early  in  the  siege  his  brother,  de  Chateau^ 
guay,  the  fifth  son  of  Charles  Le  Moyne,  was  killed  in  an 
attempt  to  repel  a  sortie.  The  attack  was  continued  until  the 
9th  of  October,  showing  that  neither  Geyer  nor  his  small 
garrison  were  wanting  in  courage.  At  this  date  d'lberville 
demanded  a  caj)itulation.  (}eyer  consented  to  surrender  on 
certain  conditions  :  that  the  nffircrs  should  remain  in  the  fort 
during  winter,  and  their  clothing  and  papers  should  be 
respected  ;  and  on  the  opening  of  the  navigation,  they  should 
be  taken  to  France,  and  thence  carried  to  luigland.  The 
capitulation  was  made  on  the  14th  of  October.  The  French 
changed  the  name  to  I'ort  Bourbon,  and  as  the  surrender  took 
place  on  Saint  Therese  day  *  they  gave  that  name  to  the  river. 

The  fort  was  well  stored  with  provisions,  and  both  the 

*  "  Le  Fort  lilt  noaun^  Bourbon  et  la  li^ltosiirlaqtienc  il  est  «ihi<  fat  nomm^ 

Riviere  Sainte  Ther^sc  a  cau^e  que  le  fort  Tut  r^duit  sous  robeiMMIce  des  FranjMS 
le  jour  de  Sainte  Thriese  le  14  Oclobrc."  Relation,  &c.,  par  M.  Jercmic, 
Recueil  de  Voyages  au  Nord,  Amsterdam,  1732.  This  statement  sets  at  rest  alt 
<|«eetion  as  to  the  date  when  the  French  Domenclature  was  first  applied.  Subse> 
qnendf  Jeramie  was  in  eommMid  of  the  Ibrt  for  six  yean,  and  in  1714,  after  the 
treMj  of  Uivedit,  ceded  it  to  the  English. 
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French  and  Eni^'li-^h  were  sufficiently  supplied  throuj^'h  the 
winter.  The  scurvy,  however,  appeared  amon<;  the  French, 
when  Tilly,  the  lieutenant  of  "  le  Poli,"  ten  of  her  crew,  and 
nine  Canadian'^  fjied.  D'Ibervillc  wintered  in  Iludson's  Bay^ 
and  did  not  leave  (or  Quebec  until  July,  1695,  having  placed 
de  la  Foret  in  charLje  of  the  fort  with  sixty-four  Canadians 
and  six  Iroquois.  At  some  period  of  his  expedition  he 
re-took  the  three  forts  of  James'  Bay  ;  thus  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1695  the  whole  of  Hudson's  Bay  was  in  possession  of  the 
French. 

In  1696  an  expedition  left  linrjland  to  regain  possession  of 
these  waters.  It  consisted  of  the  Kin<4's  ships,  the  **  Bona- 
venture,"  Captain  Allen,  and  the  "  Seaford. "  The\-  sailed 
directly  to  Fort  Nelson.  The  French  commander  could  offer 
little  resistance,  and  surrendered  on  the  31st  of  Aus^ust,  1696, 
The  French  garrison  was  placed  on  the  vessels  and  carried 
prisoners  to  England,  amonj^  them  the  governor  de  la  Foret, 
and  Jcremie,  who  was  afterwards  'governor  of  the  fort,  and 
has  left  us  a  narrative  of  the  c\  cuts  of  those  days.  With  the 
war  vessels  was  a  merchantman,  named  the  "  Decring."* 
Captain  Allen  aUo  took  the  forts  in  James'  Bay.  On  his  way 
home  the  "  Bonaventure  "  encountered  the  French  f)rivateer 
of  fifty  guns,  the  "  Marie-Rose."  .Mien,  the  coiuiiiander  of 
the  "  Bonaventure,"  was  killed  m  tlie  action,  and  the  "  Marie- 
Rose  "  escaped.  The  whole  of  inludson's  Bay  was  once  more 
an  English  possession. 

The  war  had  now  lasted  eight  years,  and  the  h'rench  king 
had  made  indirect  proposals  of  peace.  It  was  while  these 
negotiations  were  being  carried  on  that  the  French  prisoners 
returned  to  France.  Without  delay  a  squadron  was  des- 
patched to  America,  consisting  of  "  le  Pelican,"  "  le  Palmier," 
"leWesp,"  "le  Profond"  and  "le  Violent."  Its  destination 
was  Hudson's  Bay,  with  the  design  of  attacking  Fort  York.. 
The  ships  reached  Newfoundland  on  the  19th  of  May,  1697. 

•  The  vessel  so  named  is  Iiere  spoken  of  as  an  ordinary  craft  ;  in  the  engage- 
ment with  d'Iberville  of  1697  the  "  Deeriog  "  is  docribed  as  having  thirty*two- 
guns. 
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They  found  d' Iberville  at  PJacentia.  He  had  been  sent  by 
de  Frontenac  to  efTect  the  entire  destruction  of  every  thing 
which  interfered  with  French  interests,  and  to  uproot  all 
settlement  on  the  island.  The  French  only  held  Placentia, 
while  the  English  were  established  at  Saint  John's  and  around 
the  coast 

After,  taking  Pemaquid,*  dibervilie  had  sailed  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  Newfoundland,  where  lie  was  reinforced  by 
fifty  men  sent  from  Quebec  At  Placentia  there  were  several 
vessels  from  Saint  Malo,  and  it  was  resolved  to  attack  St 
John's.  The  place  was  without  a  soldier  ;  it  was  taken  and 
burned,  and  left  in  ruins.  There  were  settlements  of  fishermen 
along  the  coast  engaged  in  their  occupations;  scattered  in 
knots  of  huts  along  the  east  shore,  leading  a  life  as  primitive 
as  can  be  imagined.  Here  and  there  were  insignificant  ham- 
lets, in  which  some  few  families  were  gathered.  The  only 
difficulty  and  privation  which  d'Iberviile  experienced  was  in 
moving  from  place  to  place.  No  resistance  was  offered  ;  the 
fishermen  were  unarmed  and  without  organization.  Many 
were  slain,  many  prisoner.s  were  taken,  the  total  number  being 
named  at  some  hundreds,  but  the  prisoners  could  not  be 
guarded,  and  a  great  number  esca  1  shortly  after  their 
seizure ;  only  a  few  of  them  were  carried  to  Flacentia.f 

It  was  to  tliis  place  d'Iberviile  returned  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  expedition  from  France.  It  was  directed  principally 
against  Fort  York,  which  had  now  assumed  much  conse- 
quence, and  was  held  of  great  importance  to  French  interests, 
owing  to  its  command  of  the  trade  west  of  Lake  Superior. 
It  furnished  a  second  outlet  to  the  furs  obtained  on  the  great 
plains  which  e.xtend  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  in  this 
Fe^)ect  created  a  rivalry  to  the  route  by  Lake  Superior.  The 
force  sent  to  take  possession  of  Fort  York  might  be  considered 
irresistible.  D'Iberviile  was  placed  in  command  of  '*  le  Peli- 
can," de  Serignan  of  "  le  Palmier;"   "  le  VVesp "  and  "  le 

•  Ante  VoL  II.,  p.  378-9. 

t  Vide  at  the  end  of  this  book  the  n.irrative  of  d'lberrille**  op«f»tioi»  ia 
MewfoamUMKi  between  September.  1696,  and  March,  1697. 

D 
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Profond/'  both  war  vessels,  with  a  store  ship,  followed.  They 
left  Placentia  in  July,  and  found  Hudson's  Straits  full  of  ice. 
The  store  ship  was  lost.   The  vessels  became  separated,  and 
'  '**le  Pdican  made  for  the  rendezvous  at  Port  Nelson. 

"  Le  Pelican  "  was  the  first  to  reach  Hudson^s  Bay,  and  she 
came  within  a  few  leagues  of  Fort  York  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. D'lberviire,  however,  remained  at  some  distance 
from  the  fort,  waiting  for  her  consorts ;  and  guns  were  fired 
from  the  fort  evidently  as  signals  to  his  ship,  as  to  that  of  a 
friend.  On  the  morning  of  the  sth,  three  vessels  appeared  in 
the  offing,  which  in  the  first  Instance  d'Iberville  supposed  to 
be  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron.  He  was  soon  unde- 
ceived, for  his  signals  remained  unanswered,  and  he  at  once 
conjectured,  that  the  three  vessels  sailing  towards  him  were 
those  of  an  enemy. 

D'Iberville  had  no  alternative  but  to  trust  to  his  courage 
and  seamanship.  The  strength  of  these  vessels  he  could  not 
tell,  but  he  unhesitatingly  determined  to  engage  them.  In- 
deed, no  other  course  was  open  to  him  ;  he  was  between  the 
fort  and  the  advancing  ships,  and  he  had  to  surrender  or 
fight.    His  stout  heart  never  failed  him  for  a  moment. 

D'IberviUc's  own  account  of  this  action  is  entirely  at  variance 
w  ith  the  cxagerated  statements  which  ha\e  been  publi^ed 
in  modem  times.  At  half-past  nine  he  raised  his  anchor,  and 
sailed  to  meet  the  advancing  vessels  ;  an  act  of  determination 
shewing  his  resolute  character  and  his  confidence  in  himself 
and  in  his  crew.  Seeing  that  they  were  English,  he  says  :  "I 
prepared  to  fight  them."  He  tells  us,  that  he  had  to  meet  a 
ship  of  fifty  guns  and  two  vessels  of  thirty-two  guns.  The 
*•  Hampshire"  was  undoubtedly  a  war  ship  of  fifty  guns.  I 
can  find  no  proof  that  the  other  two  vessels  were  more  than 
merchantmen,  the  "Hudson's  Bay"  and  the  "Deering."  Le 
Roy  de  la  Fotherle,  who  was  on  d' Iberville's  vessel,  has  likewise 
given  a  narrative  of  the  action.  He  describes  the  **  Hu(N(  n's 
Bay"  as  unable  to  make  any  attempt  to  save  the  crew  of  the 
"Hampshire"  after  she  sank,  as  she  had  goods  on  board  to 
the  value  of  15,000  crowns  of  furs.   Oldmixon  speaks  of  a 
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merchantman,  the  "Deering,"  present  with  the  "Bonavcnture" 
the  previous  year,  when  the  fort  was  taken  by  the  English. 
The  two  vessels  were  probably  ajined  merchantmen,  and  if 
not  formiJable  antai^onists  in  themselves,  might  have  rendered 
great  assistance  during  the  contest. 

As  the  vessels  came  nearer,  cannon  shots  were  exchanged. 
We  learn  from  d' Iberville  that  the  shrouds  and  rigging  of 
the  "  Pelican  "  were  damaged,  and  that  seven  cannon  shots 
struck  her  hull  below  water  mark,  causing  serious  leakage, 
kept  down  with  difficulty,  owing  to  two  pumps  having  been 
broken  in  the  engagement  D'Iberville  relates  that  "  at  one 
o'clock  ifi  the  afternoon,  having  reached  the  two  ships  of 
thirty-two  guns,  firing  into  them  volleys  at  a  very  short  range 
to  cripple  them,  and  to  prevent  them  assisting  the  fort  The 
laige  vessel  advancing  to  me,  and  I  upon  her  under  the  two 
top  sails,  having  difficulty  in  making  use  of  the  lee  battery,  I 
arrived  to  the  leeward  of  her,  all  my  guns  pointed  low,  to  sink 
the  ship.  Passing  yard  to  yard,  the  shelter  of  his  sails  allowed 
my  vessel  to  right  herself  I  fired  my  broadside,  and  sank 
her  immediately,  the  vessel  not  passing  onward  three  lengths. 
I  first  turned  upon  the  *  Hudson's  Bay '  to  board  her,  but  she 
struck."  The  "Deering,"  although  pursued,  escaped :  d'Iber- 
ville  explaining  his  inability  to  overtake  her  by  the  damage 
to  the  rigging  of"  le  Pelican."  De  la  Potfaerie  tells  us  from  the 
fact  that  her  mainyard  was  broken,  pursuit  was  impossible. 
Moreover,  d'Iberville  desired  to  secure  his  prize,  the  Hudson's 
Bay,"  which  might  otherwise  have  gained  the  entrance  to  the 
river. 

The  sea  had  been  exceedingly  rough  during  the  action,  and 
its  condition  was  such  that  no  boat  could  be  launched ;  the 
explanation  given  why  no  attempt  was  made  to  save  any  of 
the  crew  of  the  '*  Hampshire." 

Jeremie's  account  of  the  action  is  to  the  effect,  that  on  **  le 
Pelican's  "  first  volley  one  of  the  vessels  struck  without  daring 
to  move  D'Iberville  next  ranged  himself  abreast  of  the 
Admiral,  as  he  describes  the  Hampshire,"  a  ship  of  fifty 
guns,  against  which  he  sent  a  broadside  so  well  directed,  and 
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with  such  success,  that  before  they  had  time  to  change  tack, 
they  saw  the  half  of  the  sails  of  the  English  ship  in  the  water, 
and  she  sank  to  the  bottom. 

I  have  no  desire  to  detract  from  d'Iberville's  gallantry  and 
seamanship.  No  one  but  a  man  of  great  qualities,  with  his 
single  ship,  would  have  sailed  to  meet  the  three  advancing 
vessels  of  an  enemy,  of  the  strength  of  which  he  must  .have 
been  ignorant,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  handled  his  ship  as  only 
a  first-cla^  seaman  would  do.  I  cannot,  however,  resist  the 
evidence  that  the  "  Hampshire  "  was  struck  by  a  squall  and 
capsized.  Nautical  men  tell  me  that  no  broadside  with  the  • 
guns  of  that  date  could  so  instantaneously  sink  a  ship  of  this 
size.  I  leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  service 
and  experience  enable  them  best  to  determine  it  This  may 
be  said :  there  was  no  desperately  contested  action  as  has 
been  represented.  The  affair  was  only  a  matter  of  some 
minutes.  One  man  was  killed  on  boaid  the  Pelican,"  and 
seventeen  only  were  wounded.* 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  and  8th  a  furious  storm  followed. 
The  cold  was  severe,  the  rigging  was  covered  with  hoar-frost. 

*  Id  the  celebrated  actiuu  Lietweeii  the  "  ShaoDOD  "  aa<i  the  "Chesapeake," 
off  Boston  Harbour,  on  the  tst  of  June,  1814,  the  6ght  lasted  eleven  minutes  ( 
four  minutes  afterwards  the  colours  of  the  "  Chesapeake  "  were  hauled  down. 
The  "Shannon,"  out  of  a  crew  of  306,  lost  twenty-four  killed  and  twenty-nine 
wounded.  The  "Chesapeake,'*  out  of  a  crew  of  381,  had  forty-t>even  killed  and 
ninetjMiine  wonnded,  the  lauer  niunber  waa  anbsequently  increased  neady 
twenty  men. 

U'llierville's  account  of  the  action  is  to  be  found  in  Pari.  MS.  2nd  Series, 
Yt")!.  VIII..  p.  240,  It  is  addressed  to  the  Minister,  d.ite<l  from  Foit  ^.unt  Louis 
[Fort  Hayes],  S  November,  1697.  I  give  the  original  text  :  **  A  une  heure  aprc» 
midi  ajrant  arriv^  snr  les  deux  de  32  eanonsk  lenr  donnant  dcs  vol^  de  Ibit  prfca 
ponr  les  deiem|Kirer  et  mettre  hoi-s  d'etat  de  secourir  le  foit.  Le  gfos  venant  k. 
inny,  ct  moy  ^  lui  >ur  les  <icux  humitri^.  ny:int  de  I.i  peine  a  me  servir  de  la  bat- 
terie  de  dcssous  le  veat,  j'arrivai  sous  le  vent  de  lui,  toat  moa  canon  points  k 
cottter  bos  pasaairt  TarRtte  k  vergue,  Tabrl  de  MS  voilet  Cuaant  droicr  moa  vateeav, 
je  lui  tirai  ma  bocd^  et  le  coulal  bas  snr  le  duunp*  ne  biaant  pes  trois  fbis  sa 
kmgueur  de  chemin.  Je  tournai  d'abord  aussitot,  et  fus  sur  le  Hudson- I^ny,  puur 
Taborder,  qui  elait  le  plsK  nropre  poar  pntrer  dans  les*  rivit-res,  i|ui  .iniciia,  ne 
voutant  pas  attemire  1  abordage.  Je  chai^sai  sur  i  auirc  <|ui  [uyoit  au  nord-cst, 
n'ctant  encore  qu'i  portfe  de  canon  de  luj,  allant  anssi  bicn  que  moi,  qui  a'oaoia- 
forcer  de  voUes  ajant  i^usleuts  haubaas  conp^  et  beancoap  de  manceuvres  et  aept 
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The  **  Pelican "  lay  at  anchor  about  two  leagues  from  the 
shore.  About  midnight  she  broke  in  the  middle,  rapidly 
filling  with  water,  and  became  a  complete  wreck.  The 
''Hudson's  Bay"  shared  the  same  fate.  Both  vessels  were 
driven  on  shore,  and  twenty-three  of  their  crews  were  drowned. 

So  soon  as  the  remaining  vessels  of  the  French  squadron 
arrived,  which  was  on  the  9th,  steps  were  taken  to  attack  the 
fort  The  guns  and  bombs  were  landed.  On  the  loth 
batteries  were  erected,  and  for  three  days  the  fort  was  bom- 
barded. It  was  mounted  only  by  guns  of  slight  calibre,  and 
their  fire  was  soon  overpowered.   Bayley,  the  commander, 

coups  cle  canuu  a  I'eau,  qui  m  en  dnnnaient  plus  que  je  ne'n  pouvais  pomper. 
Ayant  eu  deux  pouaptf  crev^  dans  le  combat,  je  revirai  de  bord  et  fus  amariner 
le  Httdwn  B».f.** 

Jef«mte*s  account  is  found  in  the  "  Recueil  de  Vojrases  du  Nord  contenant 
diverges  Memoire^,**  etc.,  etc.,  Amsterdam,  1732,  IH.,  p.  330:  '*  rn^uite  il 
preta  le  c6te  a  I'Amiral  qui  ^tait  de  50  canons  centre  laquelle  il  fit  tirer  sa  vol^ 
si  k  propos  et  ftvec  tmt  de  «acc^  qu'avant  qu'ils  eiuaent  le  temps  4e  changer  de 
benl  Us  viient  Is  moitie  dcs  voilnrel  de  PAnglais  dans  I'estt  et  couler  k  foods 
devant  un  autre  compatriote,  qui  ne  pensa  plus  qa'ji  «e  ttttver  VOJfMlt  OH  tet 
debris."    Jeremie  was*  present  in  "le  Pelican." 

De  Bacqueville  de  la  Poiherie  in  bis  "  Histoire  de  rAmerique  Septentrionale, 
1739,  writes  as  if  he  had  been  present  in  the  action,  and  gives  an  entirely  dilierent 
account  to  that  of  d'Iberville,  and  describes  the  engagement  as  lasting  three  hours 
and  a  half.  His  account  of  the  sinking  of  the  "  H.nnpshire  "  nccords  with  the 
other  authorities  :  "oos  canons  etaient  pointez  si  a  propos  qu  ils  tirent  un  efet 
[sic]  admirable*  car  nous  ne  funcs  pas  pintdt  separes  Tim  de  l*antre  que  THam- 
shier  sombra  dans  la  mooent  sons  voile.*'  The  letter,  however,  in  which  the 
action  is  descril)e<l  [Letter  IV.,  1.,  p.  89]  is  taken  from  the  letter  of  Le  Roy  de  la 
Potherie,  Controleur  de  Montreal,  -'Fortde  B')url>un,  iS  septembre  '*■  [Pari.  M.S., 
2nd  Series,  V'lIL,  p.  119-134. J  No  record  appears  that  such  is  the  case;  the  fact, 
however*  is  established  that  while  the  remaining  letters  are  addicssed  to  "  Mon- ' 
netur,"  in  this  instance  the  prefix  is  "  Mon  Cousin  "  ;  and  the  writer  proceeds  to 
state  the  relationship  :  the  fuher  of  <le  l?acquevi!le  de  la  r.nherii.-.  Governor  of 
Gnadaloupe,  having  been  his  cousin.  It  is  therefore  on  the  authority  of  Le  Roy 
de  b  Potherie  that  the  namtive  mnst  be  accepted. 

Oldnixott  in  Us  "British  Empire  in  Amerioi,''  1708,  telk  as:  **In  the 
year  1697,  the  "Hampshire"  frigat  .ind  "Owners  Love"  fire  ship,  two  of  the 
King's  ships  were  lost  in  the  Bay,  .md  ail  the  the  men  drown'd.  Indeed,  the  ice 
renders  it  so  dangerous  that  the  commerce  seems  to  be  not  worth  the  risk  that  is 
ran  for  it.  ^Hiether  these  two  ships  nn  against  those  fhwen  moantaias  that  float 
in  that  sea,  or  foundered,  is  not  known  t  but  'tis  certain  thej  were  lost  and  all  the 
nwnperish'd.*' 
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made  what  defence  was  possible  ;  but  his  position  was 
desperate,  and  he  could  look  to  no  assistance  from  England. 
The  season  was  advancing  into  the  months  during  which 
navigation  in  the«!e  northern  waters  is  dancjcrous.  Already, 
in  the  storm  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  September,  the  cold  had 
been  intense.  Barley's  one  chance  w.is  that  the  French,  in 
their  desire  to  avoid  the  bad  weather  of  '^ntne  weeks  later,  and 
being  unprepared  to  continue  the  attack  during  winter,  would 
take  their  departure  and  abandon  the  siege.  On  the  other 
hand,  d'Iber\'il]e,  anxious  to  return  to  Canada  with  the 
vessels,  was  willing  to  i^nve  more  favourable  conditions  than 
he  otherwise  might  have  done.  After  havin-,^  been  three 
times  summoned,  the  last  time  with  the  threat  that  the  jilace 
would  be  stormed,  Hayley  surrendered  on  the  13th.  marching 
out  with  drums  beating  and  colours  tl>  inij  ;*  it  would  appear 
unconditionally,^' excepting  this  mark  r>f  respect  bcinL,^  L^ranted 
to  the  garrison.  Originally  the  strength  of  thi-^  force  was 
thirty-five,  but  it  had  been  increased  by  seventeen  of  the  crew 
belonf^ini;  to  the  "Hudson's  Hay."  saved  fnjm  the  wreck. 
Thus  the  number  which  surrendered  was  fifty-two. 

In  the  storm  of  the  7th  and  8th  "le  Palmier  lost  her 
rudder.  As  Hudson's  Ha\"  C(jntains  no  hard  wood  by  which 
it  could  be  replaced,  she  wintered  at  Port  Nelson  ;  a  rudder 
was  sent  from  France  the  following  )  ear.  On  the  14th  the 
remaining  vessels,  "  le  Profond "  and  "  le  \\  esp,"  left  for 
home. J  Dc  Martigny,  cousin  of  d'lberville.  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  fort  with  liiiiiv'  Canadian  volunteer.-^,  under 
de  Boisbrian,  and  twenty  soldiers.  Captain  de  Saint  Denys 
was  also  in  command  of  a  comjxin)-  of  filty  men. 

The  garrison  and  seamen,  made  prisoners,  ninety-four  in 
number,  were  taken  to  France. 

During  the  period  these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  were  brought  to  a 

•  Roy  de  la  Poterie. 

t  '* lis  se  rendirent  nns  Capitulation."  Jeremie. 

t  D'Ibenrille  fiMmd  «n  old  veMd,  th«  **  Albemarle^"  wMch  he  ntaiied  to  Ukt 
to  the  ships  the  furs  found  in  the  fort,  and  to  CftflJ  W«tcr  and  piOvinOttC  On 
one  of  her  trip*  she  sank,  laden  with  beaver  skua. 
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close.  The  treaty  was  signed  the  20th  of  September,  1697. 
The  principle  was  laid  down  [Art  VII.]  that  all  countries, 
islands,  forts,  and  agonies  possessed  before  the  war  by  each 
Power,  and  conquered  during  the  war,  should  be  restored. 
By  Art  VIII.,  "  the  possession  of  those  places  which  are 
taken  by  the  French  during  the  peace  that  preceded  this 
present  war,  and  were  re-taken  by  the  English  during  this 
war,  shall  be  left  to  the  French."  The  capitulation  made  by 
the  English  on  the  5th  September,  1696,  shall  be  observed 
according  to  its  form  and  tenor;  the  merchandizes  therein 
mentioned  shall  be  restored,  the  Governor  at  the  fort  taken 
there  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  if  it  be  not  already  done.*' 

Except  for  this  special  provision,  the  whole  of  Hudson's 
Bay  would  have  been  ceded  to  the  French.  By  the  eighth 
clause  they  claimed  the  forts  in  James'  Bay,  taken  in  1686. 
By  the  seventh  they  exacted  Port  Nelson,  of  which  they  were 
in  possession.  Thus  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  **  the  Adven- 
turers" of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  held  one  fort  only.  Fort 
Albany,  and  shortly  after  the  peace  they  addressed  a  memoir* 
to  the  Queen,  in  which  they  strongly  expressed  the  opinion 
that  their  interests  had  been  sacrificed.  In  King  William's  day 
they  had  asked  that  the  boundaries  between  the  two  countries 
should  be  deiined-f  They  proposed  that  the  River  Albany 
on  the  west,  and  the  River  Rupert  on  the  east,  should  be  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  countries.  They  had  previously 
suggested^  on  the  cast  coast  "Hudson's  River,  vulgarly  called 
"Canute  River,"  which  I  assume  to  be  the  East,  Main,  or  Stude 
River,  north  of  the  49th  parallel  should  1  :1c  limit  Com- 
missioners iiad  been  named  to  adjust  the  differences  as  to  the 
relative  rights  of  the  two  Crowns.    It  is  stated  in  this  memoir 

•  Powuall,  M.S.,  I.,  p.  79.  This  memoir  is  umlated.  It  was  written  after 
ihe  Qaecn*s  aeoeMion  in  1702,  certainly  before  17C9.  It  is  there  stated  '*  that  the 
Company  found  their  interest  not  comprehended  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  which 
tViey  are  r.ir  from  attributing  to  any  wmr  of  cnre  in  tliAt  gracious  Prince  of  his 
Kmgdom's  honour  and  trade,  and  rather  tbinlc  their  right  and  claim  was  then 
overweighcd  Uy  matter  of  higher  consequence  depending  in  that  jnncture.*' 

i  10  July,  1701.   Pownall  MS.,  IV.,  p.  187. 

t  ao  July,  1701.   Pownall  MS.,  IV.,  189. 
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that  at  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the  Compan>  ''set 
forth  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Crown  of  England  to  the 
whole  Bay  and  Streights  of  Hudson,  against  which  nothing 
but  sophistiy  and  cavil  were  offered  on  the  French  side,  and 
the  matter  remained  undetermined." 

In  answer  to  these  applications  the  company  was  directed* 
to  lay  before  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  planta* 
tions  "  whatever  they  may  think  lit  to  offer  in  relation  to  the 
trade  and  security  of  that  place."  These  instructions  were 
acted  upon  with  the  greater  readiness,  owing  to  the  inimical 
relations  between  France  and  England.  James  II.  had  died 
at  Saint  Germains  in  September  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
Louis  XIV.  had  acknowledged  his  son  as  James  III.,  king  of 
England.  Parliament  had  met  the  last  day  of  December, 
.and  both  houses  had  unmistakably  shown  the  extent  to  which 
the  national  feeling  had  been  aroused,  by  this  impolitic  and 
needless  insult  The  king  was  still  ill,  but  his  recovery  was 
in  no  way  generally  despaired  of.  It  was  not  until  the  last 
days  of  February,  that  a  fall  from  his  horse  accelerated  his 
death.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  replied  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  this  general  feeling.  After  setting  forth  ''the 
hardships  they  lie  under  by  the  late  treaty  of  Ryswick,"  they 
add  "  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  mourners  by  the. 
peace."  The  members  described  themselves  as  "being  by 
these  and  other  misfortunes  reduced  to  such  a  low  and  miser* 
able  condition,  that  without  his  Majesty's  favour  and  assist- 
ance they  are  in  no  ways  able  to  keep  that  little  remainder 
•they  are  yet  possessed  of  in  Hudson's  Bay."  Finally,  they 
proposed  that  the  French  should  be  dislodged  by  a  force  of 
three  men-of-war,  one  bomb  vessel,  and  250  soldiers. 

We  1  I  in  the  above  proceedings,  another  proof  of  the 
extreme  folly  of  Louis'  sentimental  recognition  of  the  young 
pretender  as  king  of  England.  I  he  French  were  at  the 
time  virtually  in  entire  possession  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  for  they 
had  taken  means  to  make  the  ownership  of  Fort  Albany  of 

*  9  Januaiy,  170a. 
ti9jaaii«iy,  1703. 
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little  account.  They  re-establisfaed  the  post  of  New  Severn, 
on  the  53  th  parallel,  and  they  were  making  every  exertion  to 
•divert  the  trade  from  the  River  Albany.  The  inference  is, 
that  in  a  few  years  the  French  would  have  so*  reduced  the 
trade  at  that  fort,  that  the  post  would  have  been  abandoned, 
owing  to  its  failure  to  be  profitable ;  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  would  have  passed  out  of  existence. 

The  ohly  rights,  then  possessed  by  the  company  were  those 
doubtfully  conferred  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick ;  while  the  right 
of  France  was  positively  declared  to  the  forts  taken  before  the 
war,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitulation  of  the  5th  of  Sep' 
tember,  1696,*  which  gave  Fort  Albany  to  the  English.  Fort 
York,  held  by  the  French  since  1697,  was  claimed  as  a  posses- 
sion, held  originally  by  the  French,  not  as  a  conquest.  It  was 
<so  retained  until  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  It  was  not  until 
modem  times  that  the  fable  of  the  discovery  of  Hudson's  Bay 
from  Lake  Superior,  or  the  Nelson  River,  by  the  early 
€oumrs  dt  hois,  has  been  disproved.f 

*  I  can  find  no  attthority  for  assigning  the  "  Capitulation  made  by  the  English 
•on  tlie  5lh  St;>teniber,  1696,**  to  Fort  Albany,  and  I  have  examined,  I  believe, 

every  recnnl  n.t  the  public  dispo?«rtl  in  (  an.idn.  An  examination  of  the  dntes 
sustains  the  view  that  it  can  have  no  other  reference.  The  vagueness  of  the 
-expression  itself  is  also  a  sonroe  of  difficulty.  In  my  humble  judgment  the  word 
"made**  should  read  **gnnted.**  In  1696  the  English  were  supreme  in  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  could  not  have  capitulated  a  fort  to  the  French.  When  d'lberville,  in 
1693,  with  "!e  Poli  "  and  "la  Charente,"  took  Port  Nelson  from  Geyer,  it  was 
the  only  port  in  possession  of  the  English.  [Memoire  de  ia  Compagnie  du  Nurd, 
1693,  undated.  Pari  MS.,  a  Btntt,  VI.,  p.  245  :  "ee  seul  port  [Port  Nelson] 
•qui  reste  aux  Anglois.]  D'lberville  wintered  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  in  the  month 
of  July,  1695,  started  for  France,  leaving  de  ia  Toret  in  charge.  In  1696,  Allen 
with  the  "  liona venture,"  re-look  Fort  York,  the  date  being  established  by  the 
articles  of  capitulation  of  the  31st  of  August  AAer  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  the 
Company  retained  posaeasion  of  one  fort  only,  Albany.  [Pownall  MS.,  IV., 
p.  191.]  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  capiintaHon  of  the  5th  September,  1696, 
•can  only  be  !ie<:igncd  to  Fort  Albany ;  and  it  was  this  fort  which  was  specially 
•excepted  from  tiie  operation  of  the  clause,  which  gave  to  the  French,  the  places 
taken  by  them  daring  the  peace,  that  preceded  the  war.  Otherwise^  Fianoe 
ivould  have  held  the  whole  of  liudsoii's  Bay. 

The  Aict  can  be  estal-lished  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  archive?.  The  expe- 
rience  in  Canada,  however,  is  that  infornialiun  cannot  be  obtained  from  itsoftkials. 

t  The  writer  will  venture  the  remark  that  he  was  the  first  to  argue  in  confuta* 
don  of  this  statement.   "  Canadian  ArdneoloKy,  an  Esny,"  i386^  pp.  29<5t. 
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At  this  period  the  pretensions  of  the  company  were  limited 
to  the  territory  to  the  east  of  the  bay.  They  asked  that  the 
boundary  between  the  English  and  French  should  run,  from  a 
spot  at  the  entrance  to  Davis  Straits  on  the  Labrador  Coast, 
known  as  Cape  Perdrix,  in  about  58  30'  latitude,  "to  the  great 
Lake  Miskosinke  at  Misloveny,  Lake  Mistissinnie,  dividing 
the  same  into  two  parts."  This  statement  was  put  forth  ia 
17 1 2,  during  the  period  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  in 
progress,  after  Menager  had  signed  the  eight  preliminary 
articles.*  No  mention  is  made  of  the  continuation  of  the 
boundar}'  from  this  point.  1 11  171 4,-f'  however,  they  asked  that 
the  line  should  run  from  the  lake  "into  49  degrees  north  lati- 
tude," and  "that  latitude  be  the  limit."  Such  a  boundary,  after 
running  north  of  the  heij^ht  of  land  from  the  74th,  to  some 
distance  beyond  the  85th  degree  of  longitude,  strikes  Lake 
Superior  at  Nepigon  River,  and  thence  passing  north  of  Rainy 
Lake,  meets  the  United  States  boundary  at  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  English  com- 
missioners, who  reported  *'  that  the  French  Commissaries  who 
are  here,  have  not  full  power  to  treat  on  those  matters."^  No 
further  proceedin'js  arc  recorded. 

These  propositions  on  the  part  of  the  company  evidently 
apply  alone  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  bay.  No  consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  territory  west  of  the  hay.  Indeed, 
for  the  half-ceiUur\-,  from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the 
conquest.  1  can  hnd  no  e\-idence  that  any  ste])s  were  taken 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  ("oinpauy  to  cnloni/.e  an\-  portion  of  the 
country,  or  to  control  trade,  e.xceptat  its  ports  in  Hud> m  a  Bay. 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  peace,  the  company  was 
active  in  its  endeavour  to  obtain  recognition  of  what  it 
held  to  be  its  rights.  As  has  been  stated,  at  an  early  date 
after  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  company  brought  its  case 
before  the  government,  and  notliing  can  be  more  depressed 
than  the  account  which  was  then  given  of  its  condition. 

•  7  Kebninr).  171  >.  P  .unali  MS.,  IV.,  p.  199. 
t  4  August,  1714.    Fow'iiall  .MS.,  VoL  I,  p.  205. 

X  Letter  to  Lord  VtMotuic  Bolincbrokep  18  Jam,  1814.  Pownall  MS^  IV.» 
p.  304. 
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From  1709  the  company  was  particularly  active^  and  the 
memorials  presented  to  the  government  were  both  urgent 
and  frequent.  These  petitions  were  referred  to  the  "  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations/'  and  they  reported 
that  they  "are  humbly  of  opinion  that  the  said  Company 
have  a  good  right  and  jiist  title  to  the  whole  Bay  and 
Streights  of  Hudson."  *  At  the  same  time  the  lords  recom- 
mended that  their  boundaries  be  settled,  add'  "it  will 
also  be  necessary  that  the  boundaries  between  His  Majesty's 
colonics  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  said  French  of 
Canada,  be  likewise  agreed  and  settled." 

The  tone  taken  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  during  the 
negotiations  with  reL,a!  d  to  Hudson's  Bay  was  unmistakable ; 
that  "  France  should  restore  not  only  what  had  been  taken 
from  England,  but  also  all  that  England  has  ever  possessed." 
By  the  tenth  clause  of  the  treaty,  Hudson's  Bay  was  ceded  to 
England,  "no  tracts  of  land  or  sea  being  excepted,"  as  well  as 
all  buildings  and  fortresses,  entire  and  undemoli.shed,  with 
cannon,  ball  and  powder.  The  French  domiciled  there  were 
permitted  to  leave  with  merchandise,  goods  and  arms  ;  it  was 
likewise  set  forth,  that  in  a  year  the  limits  of  the  respective 
countries  should  he  traced  by  commissioners,  beyond  which 
British  and  French  subjects  should  be  forbidden  to  pass. 

U  iien  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  known,  the 
company  addressed  the  government  on  the  subject.  Lord 
Dartmouth  replied  with  little  delay  "  that  the  places  therein 
named,  bcion-^in^^  of  right  to  Hrilish  subjects,  Her  Majesty 
did  not  think  fit  to  receive  any  act  of  cession  from  the  French 
Kintj;,  and  has  therefore  insisted  only  upon  an  order  from  that 
court  for  deliverini:^  possc<;s{on  to  such  persons  as  should  be 
authorised  b\-  Her  Majesty  to  take  it  by  this  means  the 
title  of  the  compan\-  was  acknoaledLjcd.-f 

This  course  left  the  company  precisely  in  the  position  it 
occupied  previous  to  any  disturbance  of  its  i)ossessions.  Its 
rights  were  neither  added  to,  nor  diminished.    The  company 

•  Pownali  MS.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  200.    19th  of  Febrwkiy,  171a. 
t  Pownali  MS.,  V.,  p.  aoi.   a;  May,  1713. 
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consequently  appointed  Captain  James  Knigrfat  and  Mr  Heniy 
Kelsey  to  take  possession  of  this  property.  Captain  Knight 
was  named  Governor  of  Fort  York,  and  he  received  it  from 
the  hands  of  M.  Jeremie,  who  had  held  it  on  the  part  of  the 
French  for  the  preceding  six  years. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  the  governor  and  company, 
"with  the  utmost  gratitude,  return  to  Your  Majesty  their 
most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  great  care  your 
Majesty  has  taken  for  them  by  the  Treaty,**  and  they  proceed 
to  claim  compensation  for  the  injuries  received  in  the  time  of 
peace.*  The  French  commissioners,  however,  were  without 
authority  to  treat  on  such  a  claim. 

England  was  again  mistress  of  the  whole  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
The  French  flag  disappeared  from  its  waters  except  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce  until  1782,  when  "  La  Perouse"  appeared 
with  "Le  Sceptre,  74,"  "I'Astr^c,  36,"  and  **l'£ngageante,  36," 
with  about  300  troops  and  artillery.  He  experienced  no 
resistance  in  taking  Fort  Churchill  and  Fort  York  ;  and  he 
carried  away  their  inmates  prisoners. 

The  forts  were  little  more  than  trading  stations.  Even 
Fort  York  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  force  sufficiently  strong 
for  the  attack,  with  heavy  artillery  to  destro)-  the  imperfect 
fortifications.  In  the  expedition  of  1686  the  French  had  only 
to  encounter  the  number  of  sixty  men  divided  in  the  three 
forts  of  James'  Ray.  So  late  as  1747  the  whole  number 
employed  by  the  Company  in  every  branch  were  a  few  men 
in  excess  of  three  hundred  persons.  The  operations  of  the 
Company  in  Hudson's  Bay  have  partaken  of  much  of  this 
character  to  the  present  day.  The  territory  is  an  unpopulated 
wilderness,  with  a  few  Indians,  visited  only  by  whalers,  and 
inhabited  only  by  the  men  of  the  company  clustered  at  the 
stations;  the  principal  of  which  is  Fort  York,  the  early  Port 
Nelson  of  the  English,  and  Fort  Bourbon  of  the  French. 
The  remaining  posts  are  Forts  Churchill  and  Severn;  in 
James'  Bay,  Fort  Albany  and  Moose  Factory.  There  arealso 
smaller  forts  at  Martin's  Falls,  East  Main,  Rupert's  House;  and 
Fort  Chimo,  at  the  foot  of  Ungova  Bay,  in  Hudson's  Straita 

•  Powniai~MSr,'Vor.  IV„  p.  203.   14  April 
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NOTE  A. 

The  voyages  of  RadiMoa  Imvt  been  published  bjr  the  "  Prinee  SodeQf,** 
Boston,  in  the  volume  of  1885.  They  consist  of  three  distinct  MSS.  The  narra- 
tive containing  the  cxpcrHtion  of  i6S2-3  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Rodd,  tlio  8th 
of  July,  1839.  It  is  the  only  portion  of  the  work  of  value.  It  relates  to  the  tiist 
s^Ueinent  of  Fort  Boorboit  by  the  French,  «nd  wu  possibly  wiittea  fiMB  dke 
dictatioD  of  RfldissoQ.  It  is  the  aecoimt  which  I  have  followed  in  desccibing 
Radii5Son's  career.  It  is  of  importance,  for  even  with  its  confusion  of  narrative,  it 
sets  at  rest  much  of  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  concerning  this  voyage. 

The  second  MS.  relating  to  the  events  uf  16^4  was  l>ought  by  Sir  iians  Sloane, 
from  the  collection  of  Nicohu  Joseph  Foucanlt,  etmiii*  e9m*ia»Haml**  It  is 
an  admitted  lianslation  from  the  French,  suggesting  it  was  the  language  which 
Radisson  wrote.  It  dwells  upon  the  part  tnken  by  Radisson  in  obtaining  the 
re^transfer  of  Port  Nelson  to  the  English  by  young  Cbouari,  and  may  have  b^a 
written  to  be  submitted  to  Charles  It.  in  Radisacm's  inlercst.  There  b  Uttle  of 
special  importance  in  this  paper. 

The  four  voyages  from  1652  to  166418  front  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
supposwl  (o  have  belonged  to  Pepys,  immortalized  by  hh  diary.  On  the  theory 
of  ilii  genuineness  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  written  for  Charles  II.  and 
given  by  Sir  George  Carteret*  treasurer  of  the  navy,  to  Pepys.  It  is  known  that 
on  Pepys'  de.nh  his  MSS.  were  dispersed.  Many  wer^  however,  saved  froni 
destruction  liy  the  collector,  Richard  Rawlinson. 

While  this  history  of  the  MS.  is  given  by  the  editor  of  the  publications  of  the 
''Prince  Society,"  in  no  way  he  esatbliihcs,  that  the  MS.  formed  one  of  the 
"Pepys*  Collection."  But,  e^atever  the  fact  m  this  respect,  it  is  a  docwnent  widi* 
out  value.  It  gives  no  information,  .-^iid  there  is  everything  to  suggest  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  of  fiction,  to  !)e  cl.issed  with  Ca]it.\in  Jack  and  Moll  Flaggnn. 
The  style  is  of  a  date  antecedent  to  liie  time  when  the  text  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written,  and  is  disfigured  by  a  htboored  affectation,  the  revefse  of  all  that  is 
natural,  and  is  entirely  different  to  that  of  the  other  narratives.  The  descriptioil 
of  the  places  visiteil  is  unintelligible.  At  the  period  when  ihi.s  account  is  stated 
to  have  been  written,  the  greater  part  of  Canada  was  generaiiy  well  ktiuwn. 
Many  places  wtre  then  identified  by  name,  and  could  have  been  so  described; 
whereas  it  is  plain,  that  the  writer  only  copies  such  names  as  he  would  find  on  the 
maps  to  which  he  had  aoeem.  Mis  descriptions  suggest  no  minute  knowledge  of 
the  localities.  Creatures  arc  spoken  of,  which  never  existeti  in  liie  valley  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  No  names  are  given  of  prominent  individuals.  The  manners 
of  the  Indians  are  presented  difierently  to  what  we  know  them  to  have  been  i 
and  the  narrative  is  throughout  deficient  in  that  finite  infonnation,  always  to  be 
traced  in  the  most  carelessly  written,  .md  ill-digested  relation  of  genuine  travel. 

After  having  honestly  gone' through  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages  of 
this  dreary  reading,  I  cannot  adduce  one  fact  which  struck  nve,  except  that  by  his 
own  account  the  writer  had  visited  Toritey  and  Italy.  As  to  the  daim  put  forth 
that  des  Grosdliers  and  Radisson  discovered  the  West  Coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  by 
the  lakes  nnd  rivers  of  the  North- West  Teriitory,  west  of  Lake  Superior,  there  is 
not  a  sentence  in  the  book,  which  furnishes  ground  for  any  such  supposition. 
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PIERRE-ESPRIT  RADISSON. 

Riidbsoo'*  own  luumtife  «st«btithet  the  revene  of  «n  abtiuloaittait'of  Frendk 
for  English  interesti.   He  d^cribes  the  sevenl  vay^ies  made  in  the  service  of  the 

Iliulson'i.  Hay  Cnmjany  from  1665  to  1674,  by  des  Gru^elliers  and  him&elf,  and 
we  learn  frotn  him,  tliat  fiiulin^'  their  ^.trvices  unappreciated,  they  resolved  to 
return  to  France.  In  1674,  lx>ih  he  and  dea  Groseilieri«  received  encouragement 
lirom  Colbeit  to  tnuufer  to  Vemillc*  Che  infomMtion  wbtdi  ihej  pouemed. 
Some  money  wm  given  them,  and  they  obtained  |>ardon  for  their  ooonectioik  with 
tlie  F.nglish  Company;  hut  no  employment  wjis  ufrc:cii  them.  In  con<;e<;uence.  they 
went  to  Canada,  where,  Kadisson  tells  us,  de  Fiontenac  received  them  unfavour- 
*bly,  thrangh  the  iafluence  of  Canadian  traders ;  Radinoa  aeconduigly  returned  to 
Fimnce  *  and  joined  the  expeditioo  tinder  Comte  d'&trte  to  Guinea  and 
Tobaga  On  his  return,  he  revisited  England,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
position  with  the  Company.  Failing  to  do  so,  he  went  hack  to  France,  arriving 
in  Brest  the  12th  of  October,  1679.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  wife 
remaining  in  England  injured  him  in  Paris.  When  in  England^  Radisson  itad  mar* 
ried  the  daughter  of  John  Kirke»  one  of  the  original  incorporaton  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  He\va>,  however,  referred  to  M.  de  lielinzany,  who sujjgested  that 
he  should  confer  with  de  la  Chesnaye,  then  in  France,  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  Canadian  far  trade.  De  la  Chesuaye  saw  the  advantage  of  obtaining  Kadis* 
ion's  services.  As  the  latter  has  placed  on  record,  "he  proposed  tome  to 
imdeitahe  to  establish  the  beaver  trade  in  the  great  Bay,  where  I  had  been  some 
years  Wforc  on  account  i>f  the  English."  f  De  la  Chesnaye  sugt^c^led  that 
Radisson  should  visit  England,  to  learn  what  was  being  done  there,  a  proposition 
Radisson  acted  upon,  as  he  "had  some  remainder  of  hopes  to  find  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Company  somewhat  better  inclined  towards  him."  He  was  disappointed. 
Prince  Rupert  l>eing  the  unly  one  w  ho  sho.vc  1  him  kindness,  and  it  must  have 
been  only  a  lew  months  before  the  prince  s  death.:^  On  Kadisson's  return  to  Paris, 
he  found  tlut  de  la  Chesnaye  had  left  France,  so  he  followed  him  to  Canada.  On 
his  arrival  at  Quebec,  he  was  presented  to  de  Frontenac,  "  who  did  not  approve 
the  businett/'  Obtaining  a  pass  to  proceed  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  New 
England,  Rnr!i<^<ion  started  for  Acadia  in  a  ve-ssel  belonging  to  the  Governor,  where 
he  waited  fui  instructions  from  de  la  Chesnaye. 

An  arrangement  had  been  entered  into,  that  de  la  Chemaye  was  to  find  the 
capital,  and  Radisson  make  the  voyage,  receiving  as  his  share  one  fourth  of  the 
be.iver.  In  the  spring  Radisson  went  to  Perce,  where  he  was  given  a  barque  of 
fifty  tons,  with  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  and  whcr*?  des  (iroseUicrs  lud  arrived  in  a 
barque  of  thirty  Ions,  and  a  crew  of  fifteen  men. 

They  started  on  their  voyage  on  the  llth  of  July,  1682:  the  crew  was 

*  His  presence  is  alluded  to  by  M.  Dudoayt  in  tns  letter  to  E»hop  de  Laval 
of  1679,  in  which  he  mentions  the  fiust  that  the  Sienr  Radisson  had  obtained 

nothing  ;  showing  that  Rndissons  presence  in  Cinada  had  attracted  attention.  By 
the  same  letter  we  may  infer  that  iM.  de  BelioMny  was  attached  to  the  bousciioki 
of  Colbert.    Can.  Arch.,  1885,  p.  XCVHI. 

t  Prince  Society,  Vol  1885,  p.  256. 

t  Prince  Rupert  died  29  November,  168a. 
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mntinoiu  tnd  diaoontcattd,  and  donbtt  «cm  felt  at  lo  the  safecj  of  the  veaaels.  In 

the  Straits  they  killed  a  large  white  bear,  and  ihe  men,  eating'  the  fle>h,  were  fear- 
fullv  "  with  hendnches  and  loosene<i«ie  "  By  i-l:i"t;'  orvietan,  then  held  to  t>c  a 
useful  antidote  against  |>ot»on,  and  by  sweating,  ttic  luen  recovered,  but  all  the 
eWii  peeled  off.  iUdimti  iMched  the  weMeni  coast  of  Hndaon's  Bay  on  thea6tli 
DfAaffut;  del  Groselliers  on  the  7th  of  September.  They  tailed  up  the  river 
fifteen  mile^,  and  placeil  their  vessels  in  «;nfety  ;  de<;  Gmselliers  constructed  the 
buildings,  Radisson  explored  the  river.  On  the  1 2th  of  September,  hearing  the 
report  of  cauaou,  Radisson  went  to  the  hay  and  ob3er>'ed  a  tent  on  an  island, 
ebewing  that  iheie  weie  settlen  nnoonneeted  with  his  own  expedition.  He  leaned, 
on  commnnicating  with  ihem,  that  they  were  from  New  England  ;  the  private 
ventnre  of  some  trader?.  Their  <.hip  had  just  arrived  luiilet  the  command  of  young 
Gilhan.  Kadiason  claimed  priority  of  settlement,  stating  that  he  was  in  posaession 
of  Am  eoontTy  In  some  foroe.  As  he  teoognised  young  Gilhaia  he  gnve  him  leave 
to  reoaatn.  He  describes  his  own  boasting,  patronising  manner  when  so  dmng ; 
at  the  same  time  fonnii^  the  dcterminadon  in  liis  own  mind,  when  opportunity 
offered,  to  seire  the  ship. 

The  foil  iwiiig  morning  a  second  ship  arrived  at  the  second  river,  011  which 
«MMS  distance  op^  dw  Fcendi  wave  encamped.  It  belonged  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Compiny,  under  the  command  of  the  elder  Gilham,  hnving  on  board  Mr.  Bridger, 
sent  out  as  O  nernor,  with  instructions  to  establish  a  permanent  trnding  jv>st.  In 
the  view  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  younger  Gilham  was  little  better 
than  a  pirate.  He  had  no  commission,  and  he  was  vlsking  wntcrs  to  which  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  claimed  to  have  exdnsive  r^t.  Rndisson,  however, 
recognised  no  such  exclusive  pretensions  ;  he  tells  us  that,  when  he  knew  of  the 
arrival  of  Brj<lger,  althouph  he  hnd  otdy  three  men  with  him,  he  ordered  Hridger 
lo  be  gone,  as  the  country  had  been  taken  possession  of,  for  the  Iviug  of  France. 

Radisson's  namtf ve  from  this  date  is  confused,  and  it  is  difllcnit  to  nnderaland 
what  took  place  between  this  time  and  (he  spring.  He  himself  ts  made  to  figoie 
in  all  pre-en,inence.  His  first  inicrconrse  with  TJiidjjer  Viudd  not  have  been 
unfriendly,  for  he  dined  on  board  the  English  ship.  He,  however,  gave  the 
Governor  to  understand  *'  that  there  was  a  strong  party  of  French  present  up  the 
river.**  Bridger,  neverthelcsi,  commenced  the  oonstmction  of  n  fort,  and  was 
particular  in  inquiring,  if  he  had  not  arrived  at  the  spot  virited  in  fonner  yean  |iy 
Nelson. 

Radisson  went  back  to  his  settlement,  to  di^LUss  the  situation  with  des 
Groseilien  ;  fonrteen  days  later  he  retnmed  to  the  bay.  Prom  the  cm«tessaess 
with  whi<.h  l^i  idger's  ship  was  secured  he  predicted  some  misfortune  to  it.  The 
Ne«  Eni^l.-ind  c.ipr.Tiii  h.id  al>n  \ni\h  a  fjrt.  and  told  Radision  that  he  had  greater 
fear  of  the  Hudson's  liay  Company  than  of  him.  Rac^i^sou  prnmi'ied  hh  pmtection 
on  conditk>n  that  the  captain  would  pass  for  a  Frenchman.  At  the  same  time  be 
informed  the  yonager  Gilham  that  his  fiither  was  in  command  of  the  E^gtbh  ship, 
and  even  arranged  a  meeting  between  ikiher  and  son,  the  latter  going  in  dtsgutse 
as  the  hearer  of  provision";. 

1  he  river  was  now  frozen,  and  Radisson  determined  to  sei2e  the  New  England 
ship  to  prevent  itt  Mling  into  the  hands  of  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Governor.  He 
learned  .that  some  oommunioatioo  was  taking  place  between  the  two  ships,  and 
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wilh  the  design  of  seizing  as  prisoners  any  men  engaged  in  the  nec;otiation,  he 
sent  out  a  ]xiny  who  ))r(ai<,'ht  iii  two  men  aJmoit  dead  with  coU,  who  had  beeft 
despatched  by  Brulger  to  the  other  fort. 

During  thb  periodi  Radi««oo,  who  bad  been  nuuntaiiiing  dvil  rebdom  with 
Bridget,  tending  him  proTilions  nnd  gnmei  learned  that  Bridger's  ship,  having  on 
board  the  captain,  lieutenant  nnd  fourteen  men  had  been  cruNht.-:l  Uy  rlie  ice,  and 
all  the  crew  drowned.  Eighteen  of  the  men  were  on  shore.  Kadisson  went 
down  to  Bridget  and  condoled  with  him  on  hU  misfortuDe»  and  offered  to  lend 
him  "oneoronrbnrque***  to  eonvejrhim  in  tbetpringto  Junes' Bay;  birtthe 
offer  was  declined.  From  Bridger,  RftdJasOB  went  to  yoang  Gilham,  and  persuaded 
him  to  visit  fhe  French  fort.  After  a  week\  residence,  Gilham  fiumed  a  trae 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  French,  which  he  had  greatly  overrated.  Having 
no  fospidon  of  iU>treatmen^  <^lham  oprsMed  bi*  intentkm  of  commencing  trade 
with  the  Indians  in  spring.  He  also,  in  a  fit  of  paasiaB,  stnick  one  of  die  men. 
All  thi«  w-a>  submitted  to  by  Radi!i>oii,  in  view  of  the  iilans  he  had  formed  ;  but 
in  an  evil  hour  for  hinrself,  Gillum  uttered  some  disrespeciT'il  w()rd'>  .ifjainst  "  the 
best  of  kings.  I  called  him,  '  says  Radian,  "pittyfui  iJugg."  Hard  words 
were  interchanged, when  yonng  Gilham  talked  of  leaving.  Upon  whidi,"  oondnoct 
Radisson,  "  I  told  the  young  foole  that  I  brought  him  from  his  fort,  and  woqld 
carr)*  him  ihltlicr  aj^nin  when  I  jileasM,  not  when  he  liked."  Youn;;  Gilham  was 
a  pnsiuner,  and  he  then  learned  the  death  uf  his  father.  The  following  morning, 
he  was  told  by  Kadi&son  that  he  had  sent  out  a  party  to  take  possession  of  the  ship 
and  fort.  The  fort  eonuined  nine  men,  who,  by  Radlaion's  aoooant,  were  glad  to 
be  free  of  the  younger  Gilbam's  rule.  One  of  them,  however,  escaped,  and 
notified  Bridger  of  what  was  taking  place.  On  that  s.imc  night,  Bvidj;er  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  the  vessel.  Kadida^un  a&l<ed  some  explanation  of  the 
came  of  the  proceeding.  There  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a 
quarrel :  although,  in  a  meeting  in  the  New  En^and  fort  between  them,  after 
Bridger  bad  l>een  drinking;,  l>otli  parties  expressed  themselves  freely  ;  but  the 
dispute  went  no  further.  Finally,  Briiiger  accompanied  Radisson  to  his  encamp- 
ment,  where  he  stayed  a  fortnight.  Bridget's  men  also  became  discontented,  and 
appealed  to  Radbion,  who  prcnniaed  that  in  spring  be  would  send  them  to  France. 

Spring  came  Radisson  succeeded  in  persuading  Bridger  that  hts  life  was 
threatened  by  the  Imii.ms  in  the  French  interest.  The  latter  had  complained  of 
the  treatment  received  from  the  English,  and  likewiiK;  of  the  conduct  of  those 
Stationed  in  the  English  trading  posts  in  James'  Bay.  They  were  willing  to  attack 
Bridger*s  partf  ,  coonting  on  French  support.  But  Radisson  rsatrained  them.  On 
the  night  of  the  22nd,  23rd  of  April  there  occurred  what  is  known  as  an  "  ice 
shove."  The  two  small  Canadian  vessels  were  crushed,  and  the  encampment 
narrowly  escaped  destruction.  The  vessel  in  which  Radisson  l»ad  arrived,  was 
selected  as  the  one  to  be  rebuilt,  wilh  the  design  of  shipping  Bridger  on  thin 
vessel,  and  sending  him  from  the  oountrj. 

Misfnitunc  cliiti^  to  Bridj^er's  prtrty  ;  four  died  from  want  of  proper  food,  two 
wci'c  poisoned  ijy  drinking  some  liquors  111  the  doctor's  chest,  the  men  not  knowing 
what  they  were  taking.  Radisson  sent  down  some  provision^  with  brandy  and 
vinegar.  Without  this  help,  we  learn  from  Raditiou,  Bridger**  men  would  have 
greatly  sttflTevcd. 
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As  ttera  •ppcaied  to  bs  a  des^  on  the  put  of  BiMger  agnntt  the  New 
England  tatt,  it  was  resolved  to  bum  it.   Bj  its  dotmetion  the  French  party 

could  1»  concentrated  to  re«!i^t  attack.  A  message  was  »hen  sent  to  Bridget 
asking  bim  to  come  to  the  Canadian  fort ;  on  bis  appearance  he  was  made  a 
prisoner,  sad  Bridger*i  boiidfaig;!  were  bnnied.  Radiaou  had  now  to  cany  out  his 
own  purpose,  and  obtain  fun  to  tend  back  to  Canada,  lie  experienced  some 
(iifTicuIty,  for  there  was  (Hssati.sfaction  with  the  prices  oflereil  liv  him,  1>ut,  as  he 
states,  it  was  necessary  to  be  firm.  So  be  adhered  to  his  views,  and  obtained  his 
cargo  on  his  own  terms. 

Bridger  had  still  a  thallopk  to  wliieh  be  proposed  potting  a  deck,  so  tint  he 
could  saU  in  her  to  the  trading  ports  in  James'  Bay,  for  he  was  told  that  he  must 
leave  the  spot.  He  preferred  this  course  to  accepting  a  passafje  to  France  in  the 
Canadian  vessel  which  was  being  rebuilt.  The  New  England  captain  desired  to 
ttO  with  RadiMon  to  Quebec,  rather  than  aocompany  the  company's  governor. 

Both  des  Groodliers  and  Radism  having  to  retain  with  their  fncs  to  Qaetwc^ 
resolved  to  leave  young  des  Groselliers  with  seven  men  in  charge  of  the  fort. 

On  the  20th  of  Jn]y  steps  were  tnken  for  a  start  to  be  made,  when  Bridger, 
seeing  the  floating  ice,  considered  it  too  dangerous  to  leave  in  his  small  decked 
raseL  All  Radiwon  desiied  was,  tliat  Bridger  khonld  depart  from  the  country, 
and  he  was  indifferent  as  to  the  means  taken.  Bridger  desired  to  take  a  passage 
on  the  New  England  vessel,  but  this  arrangement  was  not  accepted,  and  it  was 
finally  deterauoed  that  he  should  sail  with  des  Groselliers.  On  the  27th  of  July 
Hie  Canadian  hanjne  went  to  pieces.  There  now  rennuned  only  the  New 
]^gland  barque  and  the  decked  shallop.  There  was  at  one  time  the  intention 
of  giving  Bridger  the  latter ;  but  owing  to  the  fear  that  he  would  return  to  Port 
Nelson,  and  take  re-pos<^s<iion  of  the  country,  it  was  resol%'ed  that  he  should 
proceed  in  the  New  England  vessel  to  Quebec.  The  remaining  members  of  the 
Eng^  ei«w  were  placed  on  board  the  shallop  and  sent  to  James*  Bay. 

On  her  arrival  at  Quebec,  de  la  Barre,  who  was  then  governor,  hearing  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  New  England  vessel  had  been  taken,  thought 
it  right  to  restore  her  to  her  owners,  for  which  he  was  reproved  by  de  Seigiielay.* 

FitMn  Canada,  liadisson  proceeded  to  France.  De  la  Barre  bad  Infonued  him 
that  Colbert  desired  some  acoonnt  of  what  had  taken  place  In  the  aotthcm 
waters.  Radisson,  leaving  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  la  Chesnaye,  of  whom  he 
speaks  siijjhtingly,  left  Canada  on  the  T  Ith  of  Noveiiiber,  1683.  On  his  arrival 
at  La  Rochetle  he  heard  of  Coll>ert'i>  death.  At  Paris  he  learned  that  complaints 
had  been  made  of  his  ptoceedii^rj,  at  Fort  Nehoa,  by  Lord  Preston,  the  English 
ambassador.    Radisson's  condnct,  liowever,  was  approved  hf  the  court. 

Such  is  the  account  fr.iin  Radisson'^  own  .statement.  I  have  given  his  narra- 
tive, because  the  names  ol'  the-^c  two  men  liave  obtained  an  unwarranted  celebrity 
in  Canadian  history.  They  are  contidentiy  brought  forward  as  the  first  discoverers 
of  Hudson's  8ay,  and  as  bartering  to  the  English  the  iniormation  whidi  thi^ 
possessed.  Whereas  the  contrary  is  the  oase»  It  is  not  possible  to  discover  the 
original  au;!i  irity  for  the  fable  of  the  discovery  of  Hudson's  liay  by  Lake  Winni- 
peg,  and  what  is  now  known  by  "the  boat  route  to  York  factory  :"  but  it  is 
certain,  ihat  it  has  not  the  slightest  foundation  on  ftet,  and  is  entirely  disproved. 

•  New  York  Hist.,  Doc  IX.,  p.  aai. 
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lyiBERVILLFS  EXPEDITIOK  TO  NEWFOUNDLAND,  i696.tfi97.* 

Alfhao^  d'11icrville*fe  opentioM  In  KeiHmuid1«iid  do  not  form  mi  intqpit 
|«ft  of  GuMidiMi  histoi7t  in  the  view  tlwt  tlief  were  Mfgcstcd  I17  de  Fraatenac, 

and  the  force  was  composed  of  Canndiaiw  samt  roention  of  it  ap|"*enrs  to  me  to  be 
called  for.  It  is  likewise  in  itself  a  rL-markahle  record,  slicwing  wliat  can  he 
achieved  by  a  few  disciplined  men  in  full  strength  and  vigour,  led  by  a  dauntless, 
retotnte  leader,  fertile  in  raoaices,  wlio  proved  equal  to  the  moit  trjfing  emeigency 
in  which  he  was  placed. 

Pierre  Le  Moyne  <i'Ibervil!e,  tlio  son  of  Cliarlt-s  I,e  Moync,  of  Montreal, 

was  born  at  Montreal  in  1662  ;  he  was  then  thirty-four  years  old.f  He  will  ever 
remain  one  of  the  moit  prominent  cliaiacten  in  Canadian  iilitoiy.  He  wat  a 
teaman  of  experience  and  ikUl,  and  bjr  merit  akoe,  obtained  a  eommimion  in  the 
French  navy,  which  was  looked  upon,  as  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  men  of  birth 
and  influence  ;  nnd  pivcn  only  to  humbler  pcr«on«,  such  as  Jean  Bart  and  Forhin, 
under  extraoidinary  circumstances.  In  all  hi^  operations  he  evinced  courage, 
dctcimination,  enterprise  and  judgment.  i:qually  vrith  bis  oontempotarict,  ho 
wa*  characterised  by  his  ruthless  indifference  to  hnnum  suffering,  and  die  merdleas 

dcstmctinn  of  his  adver^uiries.  No  one  li-.uler  cnn  he  mentioned  ns  more  remorse- 
less in  the  duties  assigned  to  him  ;  he  acted  as  if  be  looked  upon  the  slaughter  o^ 
an  enemy  as  almost  a  religious  duty. 

D'IbervilleV  opemtiona  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  have  been  described.  {  With  "le 

Profond  "  44,  and  *'  I'Envieux  "  44,  on  the  20th  of  June  he  met  the  "  Newport  ** 
24  and  the  "  Soiley  "  34  with  a  New  Knfjhnd  trader.  After  a  fight  of  three 
hours  and  a  half,  the  "  Newport  "  was  dismasted  and  taken.    The  "  Sorley  "  and 

*  Theauthority  of  this  narrative  is  the  "  Journal  de  M.  Baudovin,  mlssionnair^ 
d'un  voyage  fait  avec  M.  H'lhcrvtlle,  capitaine  de  frt'gate,  de  France  en  TAcadie, 
et  de  TAcadte  en  1  tie  de  Terreneuve.  juin  1696  it  Juin  1697."  Pari.  MS.,  2nd 
Series,  VHI.,  pp.  33-93. 

f  The  ftmily  of  Charles  Le  Moyne  aho  deserves  mention,  owing  to  the 
rcmarkahle  cnreer  of  all  i;s  menih<  i  >.  The  eldest  ^.-^n,  T'lron  (1e  T.ont^'ueui!,  served 
with  disiinclion.  At  the  massacre  of  Lachine  in  1689,  he  was  carried  back  to 
Fort  Kemi  with  his  arm  shattered  by  a  musket  shot.  The  second  son,  Saint 
Hdine,  was  Icilled  at  Beanport  in  1690  daring  Phipa'  attacic ;  d'Ibervilte  was  the 
third  son  ;  De  Maricourt,  the  fourth  son,  is  lcno«  ti  hy  his  constant  exertion  with 
the  Iioqui  i*:,  and  died  broken  nnd  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  he  einhireih  Tlie 
fifth  son,  de  Bienville,  was  killed  at  Re|)entigny,  to  the  north  of  Isle  Jesus,  when  de 
Vaodrenil  snrprised  a  party  of  forty  Iri^quois,  destroying  them  all  except  one^  who 
escaped.*  The  ^th  son,  de  Chateanguay,  was  killed  in  Hudson's  Bay  when 
d'lljcrville  took  Port  Nelsnn  from  Geyer.  The  eighth  son,  Antoine,  was  an 
invalid,  and  died  young  ;  the  nin:h  ^<,t]  was  the  second  de  Bienville,  known  for 
his  dLstinguished  services  in  Louisiana,  ilie  founder  of  New  Orleans.  There  were 
two  dan^ters,  the  eldest  married  M.  de  Noyan,  limttnanf  de  vaimaUf  whom  she 
•nrvived.   The  second  was  the  wife  of  Major  de  La  Coisaqne,  of  the  Marine  force. 

$  Ante  VoL  IL,  p.  37& 

*  Ante  VoL  IL,  p.  351. 
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the  tender  escaped  to  Bostoa.   Rtmeeding  to  Snat  Jolw  he  was  joined  hf  <me 

hundred  and  fifty  of  Saint  John  Indians,  and  subsequently  at  Pcnlegoct,  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty  Indians,  with  Thury  and  de  Saint-GMtiii.  Pemequid  wai 
next  attacked  and  immediately  taken. 

When  Ae  **  Sorioy'*  arrived  at  Boston  two  En^ith  men-of-war  were  in  the 
harbour.  With  the  "  Sorley,"  and  A  mercbant  vessel  of  twenty  guns,  ihey  sailed 
to  intercept  d'Ibcrville.  Tlie^e  vessels  came  in  sight  of  d'Iberville,  but  he  did 
not  wait  to  receive  the  attack  and  escaped  in  the  fog.  D'Iberville's  instructions 
warn  to  prooeed  10  KewfiMindkad,  and  aimit  the  arrival  of  a  squadron  from 
Fnmee^  whidi  be  waato  join  and  then  leoeive  farther  otden.  In  the  — fint'mt^ 
he  was  to  attack  and  uproot  the  English  scattered  settlement;;  along  the  coaat  : 
for  this  purpose  he  was  to  receive  a  reinforcement  of  fifty  men  from  Canada. 

On  the  1 2th  of  September,  **Le  Profond"  arrived  at  Placentia,  which  was  tl»en 
tlie  enlf  French  poaeemB  on  the  isknd.  The  Govenorwas  aheentt  bat  he 
returned  on  the  17th  of  October.  D'Iberville's  deihre  mi  to  proceed  ovetfalid 
from  the  head  of  Placentia  Bay  to  Carboni^re  in  Conception  I?.iy,  and  to  take  the 
place  by  surprise ;  thence  crossing  Conception  Bay  by  water  reach  Cape  Saint 
Francis  Peninsula,  and  descending  the  coast  from  the  north  by  land,  ntake  a 
descent  npon  St  John**  before  Ma  preMaoe  waa  even  Mupectcd}  attadc  only  beii^ 
looked  for  fron  the  tooth  by  water. 

The  governor  de  Brouillan  had  been  engaged  in  an  unsuecessfn!  attack  by 
sea  on  bt.  John's,  aided  by  several  St.  Malo  privateers,  and  had  come  back 
WMlk  diagrined  hf  hb  want  of  eneovi. 

Ottboni^  ii  aeeettible  bf  bnd  acroas  the  territory  between  Phoentia  and 
Conception  Bay^,  within  a  distance  of  twenty-five  lengues.  In  summer  the 
journey  could  Ix;  niarlc  without  ililhculty.  In  winter,  with  snow  on  the  ground, 
a  land  attack  wa3>  lookeil  upon  inii>u$sibie,  for  snowsboes  were  unknown 
In  the  iifatnd.*  At  tiib  ■aaton  few  of  the  inhabitanta  went  anj  dlitaooe  from 
their  domidles.  There  was  a  stoppage  of  all  communication,  aave  what  could 
be  made  by  water.  The  scattered  settlements  along  the  coast  consisted  of  rude 
huts  inhabited  by  fishermen  ;  and  a  path  ran  along  the  coast  which  horses  could 
follow,  and  to  mne  extent  was  need  by  them  in  summer. 

The  inhabitants,  with  teaveely  an  estception,  were  eofsged  in  fiiberiea  and  the 
commerce  connected  with  them.  The  great  majority  had  been  bom  on  the  island, 
and  for  the  mo«(  part  were  snnk  in  crass  ignorance.  The  women  are  especially 
named  as  being  unrestrained  by  any  tie  or  principle,  'i  here  was  not  a  protestant 
■mister  of  religion  aloofc  tlie  coast,  if  Father  Bandonhi  be  accepted  as  evidenee. 
No  soldiers  were  on  the  island,  and  there  was  no  organization  for  defence.  What 
arms  the  fishermen  pos>!e'?«;ed  w  ere  few  in  number,  and  of  an  imjierfLc;  character  ; 
at  every  station  there  were  only  i,ome  old  fowling  pieces,  lequired  for  daily 
use  in  tlie  cliase.  .Settlements  of  (his  character  extended  along  the  east  coast  from 
Cape  Race  to  Cape  Saint  Fiancis  at  the  north,  thence  along  both  shorea  of  Con* 
ception  Bay  to  Point  de  Gcat,  its  meat  northern  point,  and  thence  followed  both 

e  <«  pj^f      terre«)  se  Jeter  a  I'impruvisle  une  telle  nuit  sur  .St.  jean  pendant 

let  ndges,  dana  un  temps  on  peraonne  ne  sort  ea  oette  ile  n'ajant  pas  I'nsage  de 
laqnetles."  Bandonin  MS.,  p.  4a. 
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tides  of  Trinity  Bmj  to  Cape  BoneTiste.  St  Jdha's,  on  the  caiteni  ooes^  «a» 

the  principal  remlcfvows  for  shipping  and  traile,  as  it  was  of  most  ancient  date. 
Its  population  consistol  of  300  souls.  The  chief  depots  of  trade  in  Conception 
Bay  were  Havre  de  Grace  and  Carlx>ni«:re.  The  few  houses  iu  these  places 
were  enonc  tbe  best  in  Newfovndland.  Some  of  the  prindpnl  inhehitime 
are  mentioned  as  being  worth  jC 4,000,  a  large  sum  for  that  community.  Dnring 
the  winter  some  two  iumdied  of  tiie  popolatkm  went  into  the  woods,  as  tiafpen  t» 
obtain  furs. 

The  only  po«MMion  of  the  Frcndb  was  Flacentia.*  Tbe  English  settkncnta 
bad  no  fisar  of  attack  from  this  qnaiter  in  winter ;  indeed,  any  snch  expeditio» 

was  looked  upon  as  impossible. 

D'lbervill'-^  policy  wa?;  to  sail  to  the  north  of  Placentia  Bay,  and  disembarking 
his  force,  to  march  across  the  country  to  Carboniire.  In  his  view  such  a  course 
was  widiottt  difficolty,  and  gave  emy  promise  of  success.  He  was  tbe  necw 
de^rous  of  so  acting  when  he  learned  that  there  were  eight  vessels  loaded  wilb 
cod  at  Carbonicre.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  C.ovcrnor  de  Brouillati  «  rlcsim-is 
that  the  attack  should  he  made  by  the  combined  forces,  as  he  had  begun  it.  He 
was  also  unwilling  to  give  over  to  d 'Iberville  the  men  of  the  Canadian  re-infurcc- 
ment :  while  d'Ibemlle  slated  that  unless  tbe  Csnsdian  contingent  was  plaoed 
under  his  command*  lie  sbouM  ninro  to  France.  On  their  {Mut,  the  Canadians 
declared  that  they  wowld  only  serve  under  d'Iberville  ;  many  \%'ent  so  far  as  to 
decline  to  recognise  the  authority  of  de  Hrouillan,  who  was  unpopular,  owing  tO' 
the  stem  diseiplme  which  he  had  nsaintatned  with  tlie  nea  of  the  Seint  Malo 
privateers. 

There  was  an  order  from  the  Kinp  thai  the  winter  campaign  was  to  be  nnder 
the  orders  of  d'lberville.  Asde  BrouiUan  declared  that  a  land  expedition  at  thifr 
period  of  tbe  year  was  impracticable,  and  d'lberville  refused  to  ibandon  hie 
pictendons»  de  Bnmillan  consented  that  tbe  Csnadiaws  should  be  plaeed  nndcr 
d'Iberville's  command.  On  llis  side,  d'lberville  with  reluctance  agreed  to 
abandon  his  phin  of  cpen)tion<;  against  Carhoni^r^  and  consented  with  Ilis  fofOO- 
to  form  part  of  de  Brouillan's  attack  of  bt.  John's. 

De  BrouiUan  emharlced  his  force  00  **le  Pnrfbnd,**  and  proceeded  ronad 
Cape  Race  to  Renowe%  aAere  be  moond  his  vesseL  D'Iberville's  pbn  was  lo 
cross  the  peninsula  from  Placentia  to  Forillon  ;  some  leagties  south  of  St.  John's.. 
Although  at  Placentia  the  march  was  looked  upon  as  being  dangerous  and  n^h, 
d'lberville  with  his  force  started  on  his  journey  on  tbe  first  of  Novemljer.  i  he 
oountiy  was  we^  being  covered  wilb  moss ;  the  swamps  were  not  solidly  frosen, 
and  tlie  men  breaking  through  the  surface  ice  often  auSk  knee  deep.  The 
weitther  wn*;  very  cold,  especially  the  mocnio^  and  after  ten  days  of  painliil 
march  Foriiion  was  reached. 

Sndi  a  journey  in  ordinary  weather  couU  have  been  made  in  five  days,  and 
many  thought  it  wouU  have  been  as  well  to  have  gone  to  St  Jahn'%  tte  distance; 
being  about  the  same.  During  the  last  two  days  provisions  ran  short.  For« 
tunately,  the  men  found  a  dozen  horses,  on  which  they  lived  until  they  could 
communicate  with  ' '  le  Profond  "  to  the  south.    On  the  same  day  a  boat  came 


*  Called  by  the  French,  Plajsance. 
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from  Ramreib  what       Prafend^'wat  tnoeited,  mmI  opened  eommuiiiettioa 

wMi  tbem.  On  the  i  ith  an  officer  arrived  with  a  party  of  thrao  ;  he  had  passed 
over  land  from  Placentia  to  St.  Jcjhn's,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoiicring  the 
place.   His  party  originaily  consisted  of  six,  but  three  had  been  killed  and  taken. 

On  the  12th  d'Iberville  joined  **le  Profand*  at  Ite&»w«^  and  ofalaiBed 
some  mppUee,  which  he  aent  hjr  waler  to  his  men.  In  hb  iwevioaa  expeditioo  d« 
Bronillan  had  destroyed  many  of  the  settlements  almig  the  coast.  He  now 
completed  the  work  of  devastation.  Cnpe  Broyle  was  attackecl  and  twelve 
prisoners  taken.  From  them  it  was  learned,  that  between  that  place  and  Forilion 
one  handled  nad  tea  men  wtn  icatlarad  along  the  coaat.  The  priaonen  taken 
were  fent  to  "  le  PiofiDnnd  j "  one^  a  woman*  eonimiited  wieide  bjr  thiowntg 
herself  in  the  sea. 

On  the  2ist  de  Hrouillan  arrived  at  Forilion  with  one  hundred  French,  when 
be  informed  d'Iberville  that  "  le  Profond  "  was  starting  for  France,  and  would  not 
Ko  to  St.  John*!*,  and  that  the  advance  apuBSt  the  place  nrait  be  made  bj  tiicir 
united  force.  A  questioo  arose  as  to  the  divinon  of  the  spoil  obtainable,  of  which 
de  Brouillan  cLiinied  for  himself  and  hh  men  one-half.  D'Iberville's  column 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  picked  men.  The  latter  were  indignant, 
that  the  lem  nwnber  of  one  htt»di«d  men  with  de  Brouillan  dmnld  ahaie  equally 
with  them.  Adiapnteabo  arose  relative  to  the  coouaand,  de  Brouilfam,  chiming 
to  l>e  supreme  ;  a  pretension  which,  in  the  first  instance,  d'Iberville  refused  to 
recognise.  Hut  neither  ihe  time  nor  place  would  admit  of  a  personal  quarrel. 
The  French  were  in  an  enemy's  country  with  a  small  force.  With  great  self- 
control  and  food  aenae  d'lhenrille  withdrew  hia  peiaonal  claims }  bat  lie  informed 
de  Brouillan  that  he  would  bring  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Minister,  and  if 
for  the  hour  he  Nvas  silent  regarding  his  pntonkms,  it  was  with  the  des^  of 
having  tbem  hereafter  considered. 

Tovilkm  Is  nx  leagues  south  of  Baj  Bul]%  and  the  voyage  was  made  there  in 
boats.  The  moraii^  finilowiim  their  airival  a  partf  of  twenty  wen  sent  Ibrwaid 
towanl  St.  John's.  At  the  .same  time  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
searched  tf)  discover  if  any  men  had  taken  refuge  there.  Several  were  made 
prisoners.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  Witless  Bay,  south  of  Bay  Bulls,  but  the 
place  was  found  to  be  deserted.  Ttie  smaU  force  which  went  towards  Sc.  John's 
did  not  go  beyond  Petty  Harbour,  five  leagues  ttom  Bay  Bolls.  Hero  they  learned 
that  three  merclmnf  <liips  were  in  St.  John's  Harbour. 

Tbirty-six  men  had  been  left  to  guard  the  ships  at  Forilion,  and  d'Iberville 
left  hr  Petty  Harbour  irith  eighty-eight  men.  Proceedii^  northwardi,  be  met  a 
•■Mdl  detachment  of  about  thirty  English,  who  when  attaclced  retreated  towards 
a  main  body  of  sixty  men.  On  the  attack  of  d'Iberville  they  were  also  driven  back 
retreating  to  St.  John's.    Their  loss  was  thirty-six  killed,  and  several  prisoners. 

It  rained  the  following  day,  and  the  advance  was  not  made  until  the  28th  of 
November.  The  vangnaid  consisted  of  tliirty  Gsnadians.  As  they  approadmd  a 
ttiiindi,  the  remains  (if  a  portion  of  the  forest  destroyed  by  fire,  covered  with 
rock  and  boulders,  they  met  some  resistance.  A  party  of  eighty-eight  men  had 
been  posted  at  this  spot,  but  they  were  unable  to  make  a  stand  against  the  French 
force.  As  the  Canadian  force  approached  St.  John's,  two  small  forts  in  advance 
of  thetown  wete  abandoned,  where  thirty*three  prisoners,  widi  some  women  and 
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diUdren,  were  taken.  Tht  raaiftinder  found  their  way  to  the  main  fort ;  some  nC 

them  reaclit-f!  ?.  Vx-ich  lying  nwr,  and  the  wind  being  favourAl)!e,  they  sailed  for 
Carboni^re.  I'he  English  ia  the  struggle  are  represented  as  having  lost  fifty-five 
men  ;  and  the  Frendi  leMaed  fim  tbe  priMMMfs  thftt  4hM  twt  two  haiidtcd  and 
fifty  undtidpliDed  men  in  the  luge  fort. 

In  tbe  mocniag  the  fort  was  stttamoned,  but  the  demand  was  not  entertained. 
Consequently  mortars,  bomb*,  powder  and  shot  were  brought  up  by  water  from 
Bay  Bolls.  The  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  were  burneti.  On  the  30th  of  Novem* 
ber,  Saint  Andrew't  Day, « white  flagwaa  lent  bjrthedeTewicra  totckforaoeHim  • 
of  iiOBtilitiei  lor  twenty-fottr  hoars,  to  consider  the  foeilion  of  Mrrender.  An 
immediate  capitnla^Mn  was  demandefl.  The  fort  surrendered  on  condition  that 
two  -.hif>s  should  be  given  them  to  proceed  to  lk>navii>la  and  to  England,  and  timt 
on  leaving  the  fort  their  persons  should  not  be  searched.  The  capitulation  on  the 
aide  of  tlie  Fteneh  was  signed  hf  <le  BroniUaa  alone.  O'Tfaenrille  was  not  aiked 
to  append  bis  stature,  to  the  great  indignation  of  Father  Baodooin.* 

In  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  surrender,  the  novemor  of  the  town, 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  left  the  place,  accompanied  by  their  families,  t 
Tiny  coadited  of  men  engaged  in  die  fidicfies ;  one  only  of  the  namhar  was 
wonnded.  Tbe  foct  was  cMnmaiidcd  by  two  heighia,  and  the  ditda  was  filled  with 
snow.  The  position  of  those  defendini,'  it  had  been  [litiable.  "They  were 
without  provisions  or  wood,  and  it  was  liie  ist  of  I  )cceml>er  ;  w  ith  little  ]xm  ler 
and  but  two  dozen  of  shot,  for  on  perceiving  the  French  advance  they  had  lieen 
unable  to  remove  anything  into  the  boilding.  They  had  relied  on  the  dghty-eight 
men,  selected  from  the  whole  number,  who  had  lieCttSentOBt  against  the  invaders. 
They  had  about  <ine  huiidref!  bad  mu«>kets,  such  a"!  are  owned  l)y  fisliermen,  and 
people  who  <io  u->t  know  what  war  is.  The  Governor  of  the  fort  was  a  simple 
resident  of  the  place,  elected  by  the  captains  of  veasds  without  a  Royal 

The  morning  after  the  'surrender,  d'Il>erville  sent  a  party  over  land  to  Portugal 
Cove  in  Conception  Ray,  six  lengucs  from  St.  John's,  his  object  being  fo  intercept 
fugitives  making  iheir  way  to  Carboni^te ;  closely  watching  the  woods  in  the 
ndgbbourhood  to  seiae  any  fugitives.  The  following  day  a  boat  from  Carboniire^ 
endeavouring  to  obtain  news  of  the  attack  on  St.  John's,  was  taken.  D*lb(»viUe 
now  advanced  along  the  coast  north  rf  St.  John's  t(>  ra]>e  Sf.  Fianci';,  and  seized 
one  hundred  prisoners  out  of  the  w  tetched  hovels,  which  m  stragghng  settlement 
had  been  built  some  short  distance  from  the  coast  during  the  summer,  owing  to 
fear  of  an  attack  from  tbe  Sdnt  Malo  |mvateeis ;  after  which  he  returned  to  St; 
Johns. 

The  first  w  ei  k  of  Decendicr  was  now  over,  the  country  was  covered  with  snow, 
and  any  uiuvement  had  to  be  made  on  snow-shoes.  The  Canadians  set  to  «rork  to 
repair,  and  place  in  oooditkm  those  Ouj  had  brought,  and  to  coostmct  sndi  as 

•  "  Je  von«t  avo«e,  MonsHgneur,  ce!a  me  choque."    i>.  56. 

t  "  Cent  soixante  hommes  tout  maitres  qu'en^ges  pour  la  pdzhe,  avec  les 
laeuaes  et  les  enfaal& "  p-  56. 

t  Baudonin,  p,  57.  The  above  description  is  a  transltrion  of  Pire  BandooiB'ii 
aocooBt  of  the  ganisoo,  and  espjaias  the  kapcdect  defenee  made^ 
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Uiey  required.  One  question,  liowever,  had  to  be  decided.  Now  that  St.  John's 
W.-IS  taken  and  the  English  driven  out,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  place? 
The  first  proposition  was  to  hold  it,  garrisoned  by  troops  from  Placeotia,  and  it 
was  propoted  to  place  leSi«iird»  Mob  iiidiMic«.  He  Mked  that  the  CiMditm 
slMNild  be  left  «Uh  him.  Finally^  it  wu  tciolved  that  the  town  thoold  be 
destroyed.  This  decision  was  carried  out  on  the  23rd  of  December,  T696,  *'  after 
ma<is "  when  the  town  \vn^  btirne'1,  the  batteries  were  levelled,  awd  the  guns 
thruwQ  into  the  sea.  One  vessel  containing  two  hundred  and  thirty  souls  sailed 
tor  Ei^huid.  A  seoond  venel,  with  forty  French  and  dgbtj  Ei^(Uah,  left  fiir 
France. 

On  the  2Sth  of  December,  de  Rrouillaii  sailed  to  the  south  for  Renowes, 
taking  with  him  seventy-five  prisoners.  D'Xberville  proceeded  along  the  coast 
north  of  St.  John's  to  Cape  St.  FiancH  where  he  ohtMocd  aont  pravnioni^  and 
toelc  thiitjr  priwnen.  He  had  reached  the  aorthem  linut  of  the  eaAem  ooaat» 

exposed  to  the  roll  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From  this  ]x>int  he  turned  southward 
down  the  eastern  shores  of  Conception  Bay,  passing  through  the  poor  hamlets  of 
the  tishermen,  destroying  their  huts  as  he  came  upon  then],  and  seizing  such  of 
their  iaaates  who  eonkl  not  escape.  These  isolated  settlcmeirts  eonld  nake  no 
lenitanee.  Their  inhahttants  had  bat  few  anns,  and  of  the  worst  description ; 
moreover,  the  snow  wns  impassable  to  them,  except  for  a  few  rods  from  their 
dwellings.  D'Iberville's  men  had  proceeded  from  Saint  John's  to  Portugal  Cove 
on  snow>ahoes,  to  the  astonithmeot  of  the  ignorant  fishormen.  As  has  been  before 
stated,  the  nse  of  the  snow>shoe  was  nnknown  in  Mewfooodland  nniil  this 
unfortunate  experience.  What  fishing  vessels  d'Iberville  met  in  his  progress  of 
de«tn!ction,  he  Lunied.  I3y  the  2nd  of  February,  i^7f  ^  bad  destroyed  eighty ; 
keeping  ten  for  his  own  use. 

It  was  the  15th  of  January  whra  the  nuUn  body  reached  Portugal  Cove.  A 
seven  snow  storm  kept  them  at  this  place  nntil  the  i6th,  when  the  advance  was 
again  made.  'Hie  snow  was  umistially  deep  and  troublesome.*  Pursiung  the 
same  course  of  devaatation,  they  reache<l  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  Ail  the  small 
settlements  were  destroyed.  D'lberviUe's  object  was  to  take  Carboniere  on  the 
western  shore.  As  by  following  the  undulations  of  the  bay  by  land,  the  distance 
to  be  travelled  woold  prove  long  and  tedi  >n8,  d'Iberville  d^ermhied  to  make 
the  journey  by  water,  the  distance  being  but  seven  leagues. 

On  the  23rd  the  party  left  in  three  boats.  As  they  advanced,  some  vessels 
were  seen*  one  of  which  was  armed,  and  had  been  sent  from  Caiboni^  to  km 
the  Movements  of  the  Ftcendi.  D'Iberville  did  not,  thecelbre,  proceed  further 
than  Point  Grave  on  the  west  coast  of  Conception  Bay.  Here  he  found  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  half  of  whom  were  imperfectly  armed,  and  several  women 
and  children.  He  disarmed  the  men,  and  obtained  sonic  provisions.  From  this 
point  he  tnraed  southward  to  Br^us,  where  niudi  the  aune  some  presented  itsdf» 
the  men  being  disarmed.  Most  of  the  populatioD,  however,  had  k-ft,  owing  to 
the  report  o[  what  had  happened  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  liad  found  refuge  at 
Carboniire.  Several  fugitives  from  Havre  de  Grace,  Mosquet,  fnd  other  har- 
bours, together  with  those  who  had  escaped  from  .St.  John's,  had  &out;iH  :iafcty  in 


*  *'Le  Canada  n'aricndesemblable."  Bandouiob  p.  64. 
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-llllip]Me*  Tlicir  nmnber  nmoonted  to  two  hundred  souls.  As  the  expedition 
wns  proceeding  onward,  de  Mrtntlgny  had  sseired  and  kiUed  «everal  who  had 
endeavoured  to  escape  ;  nevertheless,  a  (;reat  number  did  succeed  in  getting  away, 
the  prospect  of  ft  drauy  captivity  aiugge&uiig  a  desperate  effort*  fiuhm  iawUdi 

'  watdcstlu  Svdlw  thcte  foand  tbciriray,  and  it  nrast  have  been  wiih  nadi 
hrtrd^liip,  to  New  Pelican,  on  the  enst  shore  of  Trillily  Bmy.  Their  Ctetpe  OI1I7 
deferred  the  atcomplishincnt  of  their  sad  fate. 

The  yortress  of  CarLK>iiiere  is  placed  on  an  island  with  lofty  {Kvcipitous  sides. 
Then  it  ooljr  one  entruoe  to  the  hefbour  from  the  «e«t«  dclewied  hy  floetiBg 
batterio.  Except  during  •  calin,  cDtr  utce  was  difliealtyftBd  even  under  Imoo^ 
able  circumstances  two  vessels  could  only  enter  abreast. 

Before,  however,  reaching  Carboniire,  Havre  de  Gtace  had  been  burned.  At 
this  place,  end  thnN^wot  the  not  tbottt  of  Trinity  Bay,  little  had  been  fauad  m 
the  homes  1  everything  cepehte  of  heing  taken  away  bad  been  rawMMd*  to 
Carboniere  for  safety.  Settlement  was  much  more  frefiueiU  here  than  in  any  part 
of  Newfoundiandf  and  the  fishing  stations  more  continuous.  They  were  all 
destroyed. 

DlbervUle  renained  tome  days  before  Caibonliie  in  the  hope  of  fnUng  ft. 

It  was  the  first  place  where  he  really  had  experienced  resistance,  (or  at  St. 
John's  little  had  been  attempted,  and  tho>e  who  had  ?;oupht  refuge,  knew  the  fate 
which  awaited  them  if  taken  prisoners.  At  this  place  there  was  some  means  of 
defence  and  the  glare-ice  on  the  zocka  made  Aem  more  faiacccwible  than  in 
their  ttatnral  conation.  These  difficulties  detened  him  from  any  attempt  atiimolt, 
without  taking  into  account  the  determined  attitude  of  the  defenders.  The  surf 
likewise  made  landing  almost  impos<itbl«».  D'H^erville  r<  inaim-<!  in  inactivity  from 
the  24tii  tu  tiic  31SI  of  January,  when  a  reconnaissatui  wis,  agam  made  of  the 
dcJicQiOd^ 

But  his  force  was  not  idle  ;  in  the  meantime  parties  had  been  sent  out  to 
destroy  the  neiL^hUouring  settlements,.  Salmon  Cove,  three  miles  north  of  Car- 
boniere^ was  burned.  Those  present  were  without  arms  and  without  organisation  ; 
tficre  wa*  no  resource  bat  flight.  * 

On  the  1st  of  February  dlbenrUle  left  Carboniire.  As  he  ascended  nordiwatds 
he  destroyed  Bay  Vertex  ten  kagn«s  north  of  the  island.  On  reaching  Point  de 
Grates,  the  point  of  the  peninsula  between  Conreptinn  and  Trinity  Bays,  he 
descended  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  latter.  He  heard  that  at  Old  Pelican 
eereial  ships  with  cargoes  of  6sh  were  ready  to  start.  On  his  arrival  he  fonad 
eighty  men ;  socfa  of  them  as  possessed  fowling  pieces  he  disarmed.  Then  he 
learned  that  at  Bay  Vene,  in  Conception  Pay,  tliere  were  large  stores  of  cod  fish, 
M'ith  cattle,  pigs  and  sheep.  He  went  l):ick  to  I'ay  Verte  tn  take  what  be 
required,  auU  with  his  unconquerable  energy  relumed  to  Old  Pelican. 

As  (hey  proescded  down  Trinity  Bay,  the  settlements  between  Old  and  New 
Pelican  were  found  deserted.  Proceeding  to  Hearts-Content  they  came  upon  a 
roughly  constructed  fort  of  plank,  garrisoned  by  thirty  men,  which,  after  some 
sli^l  resistance,  surrendered.  From  Hearts-Content,  d'lberviile  crossed  the 
country  to  Carboniire.   The  garrison  bad  taken  four  prisoners,  one  Frenchman 

*  "iio'yade  brasetdepiedaquepour  fuir."  Bandouin,  p.  71. 
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and  thfce  IriduMn,  wbo  had  joined  d'Ibenflte.  N«fotl«tioas  wera  ooaunenoed 

to  obtain  their  release  ;  the  conditiOBi  aalccd  at  Cnrboniire  were  that  one  prisoner 
be  given  for  the  Frenchman,  but  three  prisoners  for  each  of  the  Irishmen.  The 
cooditioQS  were  accepted.  The  exchange  was  made,  but  d' Iberville,  pretending 
tlHt  Umk  wm  •  want  of  food  hMh  on  the  put  of  the  garriMa*  lelied  two  of  ttw 
officcf>  wbo  were  iwibwwIi  Mid  CMiMd  thon  t^wttf  pfNOMis  t  &  pfocccdfam  noik 
discredits  hie  to  him. 

As  the  force  ascended  the  bay,  Fort  Grave  and  Brigus*  which  had  been  spared, 
were  now  burned  ;  and  sncb  was  the  treatment  of  Carbooi^  a  iomU  tettlcmciit 
en  tlw  naiD  land,  opponte  to  tho  ultnd.  The  priMMen  who  had  hem  taken, 
be  determined  to  send  to  Placentia. 

De  Brouillan,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  St.  John's,  had  startt-d  on  his 
return  to  Placentia  by  land,  found  the  journey  too  diflicuit,  and  on  reaching  bay 
BvXk  he  had  taken  to  hia  boati,  and  had  icadied  Pbeeotia  hgr  water. 

lyifaerville  now  ordered  that  the  prisoners  he  had  taken,  about  two  hundred 
in  nnmhcr,  should  be  assembled  at  the  head  of  Trinity  Bay.  They  were  t.iken 
over  to  Bull's  Bay  *  a  short  distance  frum  its  head,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of 
de  Montigny  and  de  la  Perri^re.  On  the  1st  of  March  d' Iberville,  with  nine  men, 
•tailed  aerota  the  woods  for  Pkeentia,  a  distaaee  of  twenty  leagoei,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  reached  the  settlement.  From  Plaoeirtiat  d*Iberville  proceeded  to  the 
head  of  t!ie  bay,  Cromwell  Bay,  a  short  distance  across  the  land  to  Bull's  B.iy  on 
Trinity  Hay.  He  was  here  joined  by  de  la  Perriere,  w  ho  informed  bim  that  the 
priaooen  woe  aafe  en  Bnll'a  Bay,  that  de  Ifontigtty's  party  had  been  hMacaaed 
bf  twenty  Irish,  wbo  had  joined  the  Frandi. 

He  here  formed  a  party  to  continue  the  raid  along  Trinity  Bay.  What  httti 
were  found  were  i>urned,  and  the  inhabitants  seized. 

D'Iberville  returned  to  Placentia  in  order  to  organiite  an  expedition  of  one 
bundled  men  against  Bonavisla,  the  only  pfaMe  hi  Newfeondknd,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  rock  of  Carboni^re,  remaining  in  the  English  possession.  All 
the  other  settlement.^  had  been  burned  :  at  least,  the  attempt  had  been  made  tO 
nproot  them,  and  if  any  vestige  of  them  could  be  found,  it  was  not  owing  to  the 
mercy  of  the  destroyer.  He  also  desired  to  hear  news  from  France  :  it  was 
important*  in  view  of  the  operations  derigned  against  Hudson^  Bay,  that  he 
idwttld  be  present  when  the  war  vessels  an  ived. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  On  the  I2ih  of  March  an  expedition  of  sixty  men 
was  despatched  against  what  remained  of  Old  Pelican.  Arriving  there  on  the  13th 
thQr  surprised  a  vessd  of  thirty  loas  loaded  with  profisioos*  The  ciew  condatod 
of  eighteen  men,  and  the  vessel  is  desciilied  as  having  twelve  guns.  The  erew 
made  a  stoitt  re?.istance,  but  they  were  outnumbered. 

Carboni^re  was  still  watched,  Imi  it  could  not  be  attacked.  Many  even  of  the 
prisoners  wbo  had  been  carried  to  Placentia  escaped  and  found  refuge  there. 
There  were  three  handled  persons  in  the  place. 

There  was  a  diipnte  abont  the  plunder  uken  at  St  John's.  M  uch  to  the  disgust 
■of  the  Canadian^  de  Bronilhm  daimed  his  share  of  a  second  seizure  at  St.  John's, 

*  There  is  Bay  Bolli  on  the  main  eastern  land,  and  Ball's  Bay  in  Trini^ 
Bejm 
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when  nekher  he  nor  kis  tonn  wtn  pMMait  Fatter  Bftndooiii  k  very  indignai^ 
and  exclaims  :   "  Auri  .^.icra  fanic<>  quid  non  laofttllkl  peOtont  oofii.'**  De 

Brouillan'«  authority  appears  to  have  prevailc<l. 

While  d  iberviiie  was  considering  what  &tepj>  should  be  taken  with  r^ard  to 
Bomvittkt  6»  Seilgnjr  arrived  wttli  tbe  squadnm  from  Fnuioe.  All  pnjeeli^ 
tlkCfdore,  in  connection  with  Newfoundland  were  at>andoned,  and  d'IberviUe  took 
command  of  the  Hudsun  s  P.ay  squadron.  Accordini;ly  he  recalled  his  men  from 
Trinity  Hay,  and  they  were  embarked  on  "  Le  Pelican."  The  [aisoBeis  were 
placed  in  Placemia,  but  they  could  not  be  held  Hhtn,  and  for  the  moat  pert 
etcaped* 

Such  w  as  the  celebrated  expedition  of  d'IbenrUle  in  1696-97.  It  was  entirely 
carried  out  hy  him,  and  while  a  proof  of  the  ruthless  spirit  in  which  war  was  then 
conducted,  particularly  favoured  by  Lpuis  XIV.  and  by  Louvois,  it  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  geaitta  and  ^liUty  of  d*IbervUIe.  It  «aa  aneoanlttl  to  fiur,  that  it 
swept  away  for  a  time  Dcariy  all  trace  of  English  occnpatloB.  But  it  was  w&fcoot 
result,  for  the  attack  was  not  followed  by  settlement,  nr  by  the  cstalilishment  of 
forts  by  which  the  country  could  be  held.  For  this  neglect  d'lberville  cannot  be 
held  responsible.  The  cruel  duty  entrusted  to  him,  he  carried  out  with  wonderful 
•ncoeas,  with  enduaaoab  gallaDtiy*  and  ttnondmanM.  It  waa  a  nuvdii  thranuli 
a  population  whatever  their  numben^  at  a  whole,  scattered  in  small  communities, 
undefended  by  any  protection  from  assault,  imperfectly  armed  with  old  muskets, 
surprised,  incapable  of  moving  in  the  snow,  cumbered  with  their  wives  and 
bnilies ;  while  the  Canadians,  though  not  nomenMUV  weie  oigaiUMd,  disciplined^ 
and  ekted  mth  succ^.  It  is  seldom  snch  »  continnanoe  of  onintemipted  good 
fortune  can  he  chronicled.  But  this  temporary  success  is  its  sole  record.  In  a 
short  space  of  time  the  old  localities  were  reKMXupiedi  and  ihe  ancient  course  oi 
English  Newfoundland  life  was  reiyuuied. 

This  expedition  Maadt  out  aa  the  first  of  the  attempts  whieh  took  place  in  the 
succeeding  ten  years,  during  which  Newfound1an<l  was  the  scene  of  such  attaclcs» 
The  English  were  again  driven  out  in  1708,  when  llie  French  ohlained  temporary 
mastership.  It  was  d'lberviUe  who  in  1696-97  pointed  cut  how  the  devastation 
oonld  be  beat  cfiecied ;  and  of  ail  the  expeditions  wMdi  followed,  no  one  waa  In 
anf  wajr  so  thorough,  as  that  which  he  oondoeted. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Newfoundland  was  ceded  to  the  British.  As  early 
.15  1709,  in  the  negotiations  for  peace,  Marlhorouf^h  distinctly  stated  that  the 
island  must  be  ceded  ;  and  the  deniami  was  never  ali.^n<loned. 

•  The  worthy  father  trusted  to  his  memory.  A  Virgil  could  scarcely  luve  been 
present  in  his  scanty  kit.   The  text  runs : 

Quid  non  aortalia  pecton  oogis 
Auri  sacra  fames  ? 

^neid  III.,  56. 
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From  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  1697,  to  the  Declaration 
OF  War  against  Spain,  1739. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  furnishes  an  argument  to  a  class  of 
writerSi  who  lose  no  opportunity  of  accusing  the  mother 
country  6f  sacrificing  her  American  possessions  in  the  pro- 
motion of  her  own  interest  There  is  little  attempt  to  sustain 
the  assertion  by  fact,  and  it  has  been  repeated  until  believed 
by  many.  It  is  true  that  this  treaty  effected  no  settlement  of 
the  disputes  in  America  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  abandoned 
no  right.  Its  defect  was  that  it  left  to  the  future,  the  definite 
adjustment  ofopp>osing  claims,  which,  had  it  been  iK)ssible,  it 
would  have  been  wise  to  settle.  All  that  w«is  attained  was, 
that  commissioners  were  to  be  apjjointcd  to  determine  the 
rii^hts  and  pretensions  to  Hiulson's  Hay,  and  a  f^cneral  clause, 
the  sc\'cnlh,  enforced  on  both  sides  the  restoration  of  places 
taken  during  the  war,  leaving  the  orijj^inal  claims  undeter- 
mined. But  these  ri<^ht«?  were  not  unconsidered  :  for  w  ithin 
three  months  from  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  commissioners 
were  to  meet  in  London  ;  and  within  six  months  to  be 
reckoned  from  their  first  meeting,  they  were  to  determine  all 
differences  and  disputes:  the  articles  to  which  they  should 
a<^ree,  to  have  "  the  same  force  and  vigour  as  if  tliey  were 
inserted  word  for  word  "*  in  the  treat)-, 

F"\  eiN  one  who,  in  a  fair  and  imj)artial  spirit,  studies  the 
nei^otiatirins,  to  which  the  ticu:\  was  the  sequel,  must  admit 
that  no  other  pro\  ision  was  possible.  If  the  boundaries  in 
i\mcrica  had  to  be  definitely  settled,  iho  treaty  would  never 
have  been  signed,  for  the  limits  were  scarcely  definable. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  causes,  which  in  after  years  led  to  war, 
arose  from  the  conflicting  daims  advanced  on  this  point. 
Setting  aside  this  view,  it  is  manifest  that  the  concessions 
offered  by  Louis  XIV.  were  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 

•  Clause  Viil. 
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William  at  once  saw  the  wisdom  of  their  acceptance  under  the 
best  possible  conditions.  Louis  proposed  to  abandon  the 
conquests  made  during  the  war,  to  cede  Lorraine,  Luxem- 
boui^y  and  Strasbourg ;  and  to  recognise  William  as  King  of 
England.  Both  England  and  Holland  were  of  accord  that 
under  such  conditions,  peace  should  be  accepted,  for  both 
a)untries  required  peace.  The  difficulties  which  impeded  the 
negotiation  arose  with  the  Spanish  Council,  which  claimed 
compensation  for  injuries  received  ;  and  the  Emperor,  who- 
desired  to  see  the  war  prolonged  until  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  considered  as  certain  in  no  long  period.  The 
intrigues  of  the  Emperor  were  dearly  atoned  for.  The  treaty 
not  being  signed  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries, they  withdrew  the  conditions  they  had  offered  ;  and 
naminij  the  time  when  the  sic^naturc-s  must  be  attached,  they 
declared  that  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  demand  additional 
modifications  if  further  delay  took  place.  'Vh'-  resolute 
statesmanship  of  William  alone  effected  a  settlement  of  the 
difficulty. 

The  French  plenipotentaries  were  Harley  and  de  Cal- 
lieres,  both  men  of  ability.  The  latter  was  the  brother  of  the 
successor  to  de  Frontenac  in  the  government  of  Canada,  and 
it  nia\-  be  said,  that  the  appointment  of  iiis  brother  to  the 
position,  was  an  act  of  acknc^wledi^nicnt  of  his  own  merit  on 
this  occasion,  and  Louis  Hector  de  Calliercs  became  i^overnor 
general.    We  may  still  read  the  Memoir*  which  he  wrote 

•  ■     "  '  m 

•  New  York  Hist.  Doc  IX.»  p.  ^5, 93  Fcbnuur*  1685  j  p.  369,  Norcmber, 

1687. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  concluding  pages  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Mucaulay's 
Uatofft  for  an  aooottnt      the  diflkulties  and  proartitiiMtioa  with  whkh  the 

negotiations  were  conducted.    Louis  made  bis  pfopositiOQ  for  peace  in  the  winter 

of  1696.  A?;  early  as  Febriury  the  lotli  of  the  followinfj  year,  n  protocol,  stating 
the  conditions  on  which  the  French  would  treat,  was  drawn  up.  Owing  to  the 
hindmoces  attribotable  to  the  Eiaperor  with  respect  to  the  place  of  meeting,  the 
plenipotentbrics  did  not  meet  befoie  the  9th  of  May  at  Itjwwick,  two  miles  horn 
the  Hague.  Differences  on  points  of  etiquette  arose  among  the  allies.  Previous 
to  the  meeting  in  the  middle  of  April,  the  mediator,  the  Kint^'  of  Sweden,  had 
died.  The  Swedish  representative  iiaving  to  place  his  household  in  mourning,  it 
was  not  uitil  the  lath  of  Jfmie  that  the  ffing^s  death  was  officially  oommMdcated. 
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on  die  French  possessions,  or  as  he  described  them,  the 
"encroachments"  of  the  Engh'sh  on  the  French  colonies 
in  America.  Armed  with  this  definite  information,  and  it 
was  impossible  that  it  was  not  considered,  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries could  have  been  at  no  loss  in  defending  their 
pretensions  ;  a  position  only  to  be  met  by  the  counter  ail- 
ments which  Massachusetts  might  have  suggested.  Thus 
the  tangle  must  have  become  hopeless  ;  and  the  dispute, 
one  which  no  diplomacy  could  unravel.  It  was  impossible  to 
settle  it  on  its  merits,  for  the  points  of  disagreement  could 

Wiiliam  determined  to  bring  thb  tfylng  deUy  (o  *  fUme,  and  to  tctt  if  the  FVendi 
King**  offer  of  pewe  wm  cinoefe.  In  no  erent  of  hb  Ufe  b  hh  •biliiy  «i  » 

slate^mnn  more  apparent. 

Duiing  the  wnr,de  Boufllers,  when  n  prisoner,  had  frerjuently  met  Portland,  and 
a  friendship  bad  grown  up  l)etween  them.  Willuim  directed  Purlland  to  place 
himself  in  ooromonieatioa  witii  Boufflenra.  Both  w«i«  aoldicn  and  knew  wimt 
w»r  was  ;  both  incoiTupUble  and  mett  of  iionour.  The  point  to  detcmhw  In  IIm 
mind  of  I.ouis  was  whether  William  was  intrigtitng  to  prolonp  ihc  war,  or  was 
truly  desirous  of  peace.  Louis  being  assured  (hat  the  caune  uf  delay  alone  arose 
with  the  Enperor,  it  wm  not  diftcult  to  establish  principles  on  which  the 
negotiation  coold  be  conducted.  The  remark  of  Harley,  one  of  the  French 
plcnip>''tenti.iries,  in  a  sTitcnce  ?^et  frn  th  i!i<„- situation  ;  ibat  it  wns  curious  while  the 
ambassadors  were  making  war,  that  ilic  grnerals  should  be  making  peace-  The 
official  conferences,  however,  still  di  Ai^e>i  aloqg,  impediments  being  created  hj 
the  Emperor  and  Spain,  when  on  the  lOth  of  July  tlie  French  pleulpolentiaries 
repeated  their  offWr  of  the  terms  of  peace,  with  the  inlimation  lti;it  after  the  2Tst 
of  Aiigii:^t.  I,nni<  wwilfl  not  Ue  hound  l>y  the  san  e  conditirins.  (jn  tliat  d.iy  (lie 
treaty  was  un:>igned.  In  the  interim,  the  uews  airtvcd  thai  Vcndome  had  taken 
Bareehma,  and  that  a  Preneh  fleet,  after  sacking  Carthagena,  had  retunied  to 
France  enriched  with  spoil.  The  French  plenipotentiaries  announced  that  their 
King  had  resoivetl  to  r<'.»in  Strasbourg;  and  that  if  penrr  were  no!  nnepted  by 
the  loth  of  September  he  would  demand  further  modilications.  1  he  tone  in 
whtdk  the  denuiad  was  made,  and  the  demand  itself,  were  alilte  itritating  to 
William.  It  was,  however,  evident  to  him,  that  the  men  of  London,  of  Devon* 
shire,  and  of  Voiksliire,  would  not  nit  mit  tr,  privation  and  danger,  in  orrler  to 
retain  a  German  province  for  the  Emperor,  who  was  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  peace  for  his  own  purposes.  Spun,  from  the  reveres  she  had  experienced, 
no  longer  put  forward  the  olistioate  arrogance  she  had  shown  in  the  early  ncgotta* 
tion.  Consequently  William  directed  the  English  ambassadors  to  sign  the  treaty  <m 
the  day  nameil.  The  Hutch  an  !  Sfinni-fi  |il<  nipdlenti^rrie*;  received  the  same 
iofttrucljyn*,  and  the  ICmi>eror  wa^  noiiticd  thai  he  would  be  included  in  ihe  treaty 
if  be  woold  accept  it  by  the  1st  of  November.  On  the  toth  of  September,  1697, 
the  treaty  was  signed. 
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not  be  formulated  to  common  satisfaction.  An  a rran clement 
could  only  be  attained  by  mutual  concession,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners,  was  the  one  course  by  which  the 

solution  could  be  obtained. 

I  have  described  the  unfavourable  articles  of  the  treaty 
which  gave  over  Hudson's  Bay  almost  entirely  to  the  French. 
In  Acadia  the  provisions  in  favour  of  the  French  were  not  so 
apparent.  They  retained  possession  of  Acadia,  Nova  Scotia, 
with  which  New  England  sought  no  relationship,  except  for 
the  purposes  of  fishing  and  of  trade  with  the  Indians.  In- 
deed, jurisdiction  over  Nova  Scotia  had  been  abandoned  by 
Massachusetts  in  1692.*  On  the  main  land  the  c!aim  by  New 
England  to  the  cli>putctl  territory  had  been  made  by  advanced 
settlement,  which  had  reached  on  the  .sea  coast  to  Casco,  the 
m<)(lLMii  Portland,  pretensions  which  tlie  French  refused  to 
reci.>^iu'se.  The  treaty  was  only  made  know  n  in  Canada  in 
September,  1698.  The  following  year  an  imperfect  j)eacc 
had  been  made  by  New  England,  with  the  Indians  on  her 
northern  frontier. 

Louis  XIV.,  in  Marcli,  169S,  informed  de  X'illcbon  of  the 
peace,  and  directed  him  to  cause  a  "  ic  Deum  "  to  be  sung; 
at  the  same  lime,  he  gave  definite  instructions  as  to  the 
policy  to  be  followed.  The  English  were  to  be  permitted 
to  occup)-  no  jiart  nf  Acadia.  De  X'illebon  was  in  no  way 
to  discuss  the  se\  enth  provision  of  the  treaty  with  any  repre- 
sentatives of  New  England,  and  was  to  decline  all  negotiation 
with  Ma.ssachusetts.  The  river  Quinibiqui,  the  Kennebec, 
was  declared  to  be  the  French  boundary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  held  that  all  the  country  westward  of  the  River 
Saint  Croix  belonged  to  them  as  being  within  the  limits  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts.  De  Viltcbon  was  to  act  In 
accordance  with  the  treaty  of  London  of  1686,  which  the 
Prcnch  king  declared  to  be  in  force,  and  forbid  the  English 
to  fish  in  Acadian  waters»  or  cariy  on  commerce  with  the 
French  colonies.   He  was  to  prevent  the  Indians  troubling 

'  Ante  Vol.  II.,  p.  574. 
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the  English,  so  long  as  they  abstained  from  troubling  and 
disquieting  the  Indian.*  A  doubtful  phrase^  which  depended 
entirely  on  its  application ;  and  on  the  assumption  that  the 
English  were  the  aggressors,  might  be  strained  to  meet  any 
contingency.  The  English  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  have 
dealings  with  the  Indians,  whose  business  relations  must  be 
confined  to  the  French.  Presents  would  be  continued  to  the 
Indians.  The  re«establishment  of  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saint  John  had  been  resolved  upon. 

Father  Thury  was  thanked  for  influencing  the  Indians  in 
their  devotion  to  religion,  and  to  the  service  of  the  King.f  De 
Bonaventure,  who  was  in  command  of  "  L'Envieux,"  received 
instructions  to  prevent  surprises  on  the  part  of  pirates  and 
others;  and,  notwithstanding  the  peace,  to  attack  all  found 
fishing,  and  engaged  in  commerce  on  the  shores  of  Acadia.:^: 

The  English,  in  the  meantime,  had  continued  at  Pentegoet, 
on  the  I^enobscot,  De  Villebon,  then  ignorant  of  the  peace, 
had  instructed  Thury  to  excite  the  Indians  against  them  ; 
but  the  letter  had  been  intercepted  by  two  Frenchmen 
named  Matthicu  and  Guyon,  who,  shewing  the  seal  of  the 
letter  to  the  Indians,  asscrte*!  that  it  was  de  Viilebon's  order 
that  they  shmild  continue  to  can\-  on  trade.  § 

On  the  peace  bein;j;  declared  in  Boston  in  1O9H,  de  Villicu, 
then  a  pristjiier,  retnrned  to  Acadia.  There  was  unrricndhiiess 
between  him  and  de  Villebon.  De  Goutin  was  at  this  period 
Judge  in  Acadia.  He  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  de 
Mencval.  and  had  written  to  the  Minister  letters  full  of  com- 
phiint^.  He  now  attacked  dc  lionax  enture,  I  charging  him 
with  dishonesty  and  profligacy.    He  iikcwisc  accused  de 

*  "Ne  &ssrnt  auicune  insulte  aux  Anglnis,  tant  que  ceuls  CJ  s'ulMtieildtOnt  dc 
CB  troiihler  et  inquietcr."    f.^ue.  Dik.,  p.  IF  ,  29^. 

t  Que.  Doc,  II,,  p.  299.  ViUe  aute  Volume  II.,  p.  370,  lor  the  mode  in 
iwbidi  Hiury  performed  these  joim  daiia  at  the  RiMMcre  at  Oyster  River  in  1694. 

t  **  Carder  ta  bonne  inielligence  avec  les  nations,  avec  le«  quellea  Sa  Majest^ 
a  faicl  la  paix,  et  nentitnvnn<;  r^itaquer  et  prendre  let  forbana  et  meUttO  Ici 
pescheurs  anglois,"  etc.    (^ue.  Doc.,  IL,  p.  299. 

I  Que.  Doc  ,  II.,  p.  306. 

li  Que.  Dee.,  IL,  ^  508b 
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Villebon  of  allowing  the  English  to  trade.   He  repeated  the 

petty  scandal  of  de  Bonavciiturc's  amoursi,  discrediting  him 
and  his  family  as  debauched  in  their  habits.  It  appears 
extraordinary  that  a  Minister  should  read  with  patience  that 
de  Villebon  had  expended  112  lbs.  of  powder  in  the  feux 
fqyg  for  the  peace  ;  and  that  when  drinking  the  health  of  his 
mistresses,  he  and  his  son«in-la\v,  le  Sicur  Martel»  had  got 
drunk  on  the  occasion  ;  that  his  brother^  ie  Sieur  de  NeuviI-> 
lette,  had  an  Indian  mistress,  Margot, "  Anvw^r^j^/' to  the 
great  scandal  of  everybody  ;  and  that  another  brother,  de 
Beaucourt,  was  particularly  debauched.  These  contemptible 
narratives  were,  nevertheless,  encouraged  in  France. 

As  early  as  October,  1698,  de  Frontenac  had  stated  that  in 
accordance  with  the  peace  the  French  prisoners  had  returned 
from  Boston,  and  that  the  .Abcnakis,  feeling  much  discontent 
that  their  territory  had  not  been  restored  to  thctn,  u  ould  have 
continued  their  attacks  unless  he  had  restrained  them.  During 
the  preccdini^  autumn  thc\-  had  surprised  several  small  settle- 
ments, kilh'ni;  and  scaljiini;  the  inhal)itants.*  The  res[)onsi- 
bilit)-  ot' these  pr< >cee(Jin_L;s  must  be  traceti  to  the  missionaries. 
The  j)ou  er  of  the  i)riests  over  their  savaije  neophytes  was  un- 
bounded ;  the  threat  of  abandoning;  them  w  ould  ha\  e  sufficed 
to  check  this  had  spirit.  Tlie  word  of  re])ro\  al  had  onh'  to 
be  spoken.  That  word  durin;^  the  succeeding  years  w  as  never 
uttered  ;  and  these,  so-called  ministers  of  peace,  were  to  the  last 
foremoNt  in  urging  on  the  wfirk  of  death  and  devastation. 

In  i699f  de  Villebuu  informed  Stoutj^hton,  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  conform  to 
the  treaty  of  London  of  the  i6th  of  November,  1686,  and  to 
in.tiiiuiin  the  River  Kennebec  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  as 
the  boundary  between  New  England  and  New  France.  He 
had  no  doubt  but  this  limit  would  be  observed,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  painful  consequences,  that  Stoughton  would  not  act 
as  if  the  Indians  of  the  territory  were  British  subjects. 

In  the  endeavour  to  obtain  peace  New  England  had  made 

•  Que.  Doc,  il.,p.  310. 

t  8th  F«bniAi7.  Que.  Doe.  IL,  p.  511. 
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an  exchange  of  prisoners  with  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec  Peace  with  the  Jesuit  Bigot  was  the  last  thing 
to  be  desired,  and  he  hurried  to  Quebec  to  report  what  had 
taken  place.  De  Calli^res  was  at  this  period  in  Montreal 
He  always  thought  as  a  statesman,  and  was  entirely  opposed 
to  the  profitless  massacres  which  the  ecclesiastic  favoured  ; 
considering^  that  they  led  to  nothiriL:  but  bloodshed,  hatred, 
and  retaliation.  He  wrote  to  the  Jesuit  that  he  saw  no 
obstacle  to  peace  bein^r  made,  especially  as  France  was  not 
then  at  war  w  ith  the  English.* 

During  the  year  the  "  Newport,"  the  cajiture  of  d'lberville 
of  l698,'f  appeared  to  protect  the  French  fisheries  ;  the  New 
England  fishermen  were  not  allowed  to  fish  in  sight  of  land, 
and  they  were  not  to  be  jxirmitted  to  approach  the  coast. 

Small  as  tiie  population  of  Acadia  was  in  1698,  being  only 
seven  hundred  and  ei<jhty-ninc  souls,  there  was  anything  but 
concord  in  the  small  colony.  Settlement  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  1  uiuly.  There  was  no 
population  on  the  Saint  John  ;  indeed,  thirty-five  years  later, 
only  one  hundred  and  eleven  souls  were  established  there  ; 
along  tlie  eastern  coast  southward,  Indians  alone  were  to  be 
met  as  far  as  the  Penobscot  The  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saint  John  had  been  temporarily  re-established,  but  it  was  to 
be  demolished  when  Port  Royal  was  placed  in  a  condition  of 
defence.  At  Chedabucto  there  were  only  five  Frenchmen 
and  three  Irish.  {  Several  fishermen  sent  out  by  the  Company 
had  deserted  ;  deVillebon  reported  that  he  had  claimed  them 
from  Lord  Bellomont,  and  had  received  a  promise  of  enquiry 
into  the  demand.  Notwithstanding  this  depressed  conditi6n, 
de  Villebon  had  to  complain  to  the  King  that  the  ecclesiastics 
were  endeavouring  to  obtain  control  in  civil  affairs,  {  white  the 
clefgy.  attacked  the  depravation  of  manners  of  de  Villebon 
and  his  brothers.   De  Goutin  sided  with  the  clergy. 

*  he  Callieres  au  Minutre  ke  I7  Mars,  1699.   (^ue.  Doc  11^  p.  312. 
t  Ante  VoL  II.,  p.  378. 
t  Que.  Doe.  II.,  p.  331. 

i  iik  II.,  p.  315. 
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De  Villcbon  died  July,  1700,*  when  de  VilHeu  assumed  the 
government   He  applied  to  be  permanently  appointed  to 
.  tfie  position,  setting  forth  that  he  had  "  served  his  Majesty 
since  1674;"  that  be  had  done  duty  in  Flanders,  Germany  and 

Catalonia,  and  from  having  been  held  a  prisoner  in  Boston  he 
h;ul  obtained  much  information  about  the  Enghsh.f  De 
Viiiieu  was  1  r  ntl  nedinhis  appointment  The  ])<»sition 
was  given  to  de  lirouillan,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Flacen^ 

tia  and  Newfoundland.* 

De  Brouillan  left  Placentia  on  the  i6th  of  July,  to  arrive 
at  the  River  Saint  John  on  the  14th  of  August,  I70i,§  and  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  he  reported  his  arrival  at  Port  Royal. 
He  advocated  the  re-establishment  of  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Saint  John  ;  he  considered,  however,  that  the  site 
had  been  badly  chosen,  and  lie  recominLiuled  its  re -erection 
on  another  spot.  He  did  not  look  forward  to  any  settlement 
taking  place  in  its  neighbourhood,  for  owing  to  repeated  inun- 
dations, many  families  had  be  11  fonid  to  al)antl<>!i  their 
homes.  He  dwelt  upon  the  diftu  ultics  of  entering  the  j'or^, 
owinc^  to  the  rocks  and  s!i(;als  at  low  tide,  and  the  under- 
current. He  also  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  King,  that  the 
English  continued  fishing  in  Acadian  waters. 

On  de  Brouilian's  arrival  at  Port  Royal,  he  called  Uj)on  the 
inha!)itants  to  aid  in  the  rc-establishment  of  the  fort.  The 
poi)ulati(»n  in  the  ncii^lilx mrhood  amounted  to  456  souls,  i|  of 
whom  sc\i;nt\-  were  men.  He  experienced  oppo^itii-n  to  his 
dc-tnaiul,  w  hieii  the  few  habitants  ctHisidered  to  haw  I'yecn 
made  in  the  interests  of  a  I  'rench  Compau)  ,  and  they  objected 
to  give  their  labour  gratuitously.  Further,  they  plainly  said 
that  if  called  upon  for  such  duty,  they  would  prefer  to  belong 

•  The  letter  from  ihe  King  to  de  I^touill.nn,  ditctl  23nl  March,  \^oo  [Que. 
Doc.,  1 1.,  p.  332]  should  be  dated  1701.  The  fact  is  ertablisbed  bjr  letters  in  the 
succeeding  pages. 

t  lb.  IL,  p.  337' 

X  For  some  infbrmation  regarding  de  Brouilhui  in  Newfoundland,  vide  iMte^ 
ante  p-  51,  in  connection  with  d'lbenriUe'a  expedition  ort696-i697. 
f  Que.  Doc,  11.,  p.  389. 
I  Cenin*  of  i870>7i,  vol.  IV.,  p.  45. 
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to  the  English.  De  Brouillan  managed  to  pacify  them,*  and 
on  their  consenting  to  perform  the  work,  he  sailed  for  the 
Saint  John  in  *'  La  Gironde"  He  demolished  the  old  fort  to 
the  foundations,  and  brought  to  Port  Royal  such  material  as 
would  be  useful,  in  placing  the  fort  at  that  place  in  good 
condition. 

De  Brouillan  contented  himself  with  reporting  the  presence 
of  the  New  England  fishermen,  for  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  take  an  aggressive  attitude:  He,  however,  complained  to 
Lord  Bellomont  on  the  subject  Although  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  were  extremely  unfriendly,  war  had  not 
been  declared.  In  1702  hostilities  commenced,  when  de 
Brouillan  urged  an  attack  against  Boston,  pledging  his  head 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  if  sufficient  force  were  placed 
at  his  command.f 

Several  memoirs  are  extant  advocating  this  policy;  and 
they  are  only  of  interest  as  shewing,  that  the  part  taken  by 
Massachusetts  against  Canada,  was  not  dictated  by  any  desire 
of  conquest,  but  entirely  from  motives  of  self-defence.  It  was 
to  remove  from  her  northern  frontier  an  inimical  power,  which 
contained  a  numerous  party  always  anxious  for  war,  as  it 
gave  the  3roung  men  employment,  and  obtained  for  them 
distinction:  so  that  New  England  lived  under  the  constant 
danger  of  being  attacked. 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  of  self-assertion  in  the  character 
of  de  Brouillan  ;  so  much  so  that  de  Callicrcs  Cf  implaincd  to 
France  that  dc  Brouillan  failed  to  give  him  intoi  ni.ition. 
writiiii;  but  seldom,  and  acting  as  if  independent  in  his 
government*  Dc  Riouillan  had  one  misfortune  to  report: 
on  the  lOth  ot  September,  1702.  a  vessel  with  despatches  was 
attacked  at  La  Have  by  ])iratc>>,  as  he  calls  them,  and  was- 
carried  to  Boston  ;  seven  fishing  vessels  were  also  captured.^ 

*  De  BrooinM  ui  Minutre,  30  ociobre,  1 701,       troavft  le-moyeo  d«  let 

raniener.'"    Que.  Doc.  II.,  p.  3i8S' 
+  Que.  I)<jc.  11  .  p.  305. 
X  N'.Y.  HUt.,  i>oc.        p.  738. 

f  n>^  IX.,  p.  913. 
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In  May,  1703,  de  Calli^rcs  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  de 
VaudreuiL  With  the  new  government  re-commeneod  the  old 
system  of  Indian  warfare.  The  responsibility  of  this  unwise 
policy  lies  with  de  Vaudreuil  and  his  advisers;  and  it  was 
from  its  impoh'tic  re-introductton  that  Massachusetts  was 
excited  to  activity.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  New  England 
would  have  been  content  with  the  boundary  of  the  Saint 
Geoi^e»  a  small  river  between  the  Kennebec  and  Pentegoet* 
Massachusetts  was  desirous  of  retaining  her  settlements, 
which  had  been  made  within  this  limit  The  sources  of  this 
stream  are  not  far  distant  from  the  Kennebec ;  while  the  mouth 
is  some  thirty  miles  from  the  height  of  land  dividing  them 
from  the  tributaries  of  that  river. 

In  June,  1703,  Dudley,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
held  a  conference  with  the  Indians  at  Falmouth:  he  there 
met  the  Sacc^  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  Indians.  What 
passed  at  the  interview, showed,  that  they  were  not  unfriendly, 
and  were  inclined  to  remain  neutral.  The  Abenakis,  who 
might  be  considered  French  Indians,  were  absent;  and  neither 
the  Saint  John,  the  Saint  Croix,  npr  the  Micmac  tribes 
attended.  De  Brouillan  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of 
deVaudreuilj'I'.who  sent  Canadian  partizan  leaders  among  the 
Indians  to  destroy  this  good  feeling,  and  to  oi  t^^anize  constant 
attacks  along  the  frontier.  They  were  successful ;  and  Indian 
parties  thus  led,  again  appeared  to  devastate  with  fire  and 
sword  the  English  settlements.  De  Vaudreuil  took  credit  to 
himself  as  the  originator  of  these  exj>editions4   He  is  likewise 

*  *'ll  J  a  eDlre  cn  deox  riviires  de  Quioibecqaj  et  de  Peiita|{o£t  nn  aaltre 
peiHe rivi^  nominee  St.  Genrge."  [Qu<>.  Doc.,  L,  p.  433.] 

t  4  October,  1703.  [Qw.  l\>c  ,  TI.,  p.  404  ]  De  Hf-ii'l  ui,  in  an«w^r  to  the 
question  of  the  Minuter,  what  was  the  difl'erence  between  the  Canatxis  uf  ibe 
Kennebec  and  of  P«ntq;oet,  described  tbe  Indians  of  Acadia  a«  cowitting  of  tbice 
nation* :  "the  Canafaas,  the  Maltdtei  and  the  Miemad.**  The  Micnacs  oocnpied 

the  country  alonp  the  coast  from  the  I'.iy  of  Chnleim  to  Kesti^onche,  Kichibuoo* 
toil,  tiay  Verte,  Ca|>e  Hrelon,  Canso  and  Ca|je  Sabie  to  Mineft,  and  llenulKissin. 
The  Malacites  coruinence<I  at  the  River  Saint  John  and  extended  to  Pentegoet. 
The  Canafaos  wen  domidled  along  the  KeDnehce.  {tat  Jvm,  1703.  Que.  Doc^ 
IL,  p.  403  ] 

t  Que.  i>oc.,  II.,  p.  405. 
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the  authority  that  it  was  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  prevented 
the  treaty  of  amity  being  concluded.  Indeed,  no  sooner  was 
the  death  of  de  Calliires  known«  than  the  Jesuit  Rasle  informed 
de  Vaudreuil  that  the  Indians  were  ready  to  lift  the  hatchet 
against  the  English. 

There  is  nothing  doubtful  in  the  proceedings  of  de  Vaudreuil ; 
they  clearly  establish  the  difference  between  his  character  and 
that  of  de  CaHtires.  In  the  respect  of  courage  and  conduct 
in  the  field,  de  Vaudreuil  was  in  no  way  wanting.  But  while 
cie  Calliires'  policy  and  tsne  of  thought-  were  those  of  a 
jtatesman ;  de  Vaudreuil  was  one  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
the  hour  by  petty  expedients,  and  by  a  policy  which  failed  to 
attain  the  result  he  hoped  for.  De  Vaudreuil's  raids  on  the 
paths  of  bloodshed  and  suffering  left  the  memorial  of  burned 
homesteads,  and  the  bones  of  those  killed,  bleaching  in  the 
sun;  their  only  effect  being  to  awaken  the  dogged  resolution 
of  New  England,  and  to  create  the  unextinguishable  sentiment, 
that  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  necessary  to  her  national 
preservation.  It  was  the  spirit  which  prevailed  from  the  days 
of  li'hips  to  those  of  Wolfe.  The  expeditions  from  Canada 
exercised  no  influence,  for  the  settlement  of  New  England 
remained  unchecked.  They  gratified  the  malignity  of  the 
Jesuit*?,  men  of  the  calibre  of  Rasle,  merciless  in  their  purposes, 
who  could  iKJt  comprehend  the  stubborn  resistance  aj^ainst 
M-hirh  the)-  had  to  contend.  It  was  a  i)olic\'  mischievous  and 
painfully  troublesome  to  New  England  :  but  whatever  indi- 
vidual desolation  it  inflicted,  in  no  way  it  advanced  the 
French  cause. 

De  Callicrcs'  career  shews  how  well  he  understood  what 
was  necessary  for  any  permanent  conquest  to  be  effected.  ' 
This  dcNuUor\- warfare  he  dcst)iscd.  His  views  were  u  iselv 
conceived  ;  and  had  a  man  of  his  j^^enius  been  entrusted  with 
their  execution,  with  a  sufficient  for(:c,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what 
might  have  been  effected.  He  proposed  to  send  a  strong 
body  of  troops  from  Canada  to  seize  Albany,  and  to  attack 
New  York  b\-  sea,  Boston  he  would  have  aj)proachcd  with  a 
large  fleet.    It  is  idle  to  spccuialc  what  the  consequence 
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might  have  been^  if  he  had  lived  and  obtained  all  that  he 
considered  necessaiy  to  his  purpose;  It  was  a  policy  which 
had  a  finite  end.  Even  de  Brouillan  saw  that  the  real  attack 
should  be  directed  against  Boston :  and  Boston  taken  and 
held,  the  country  north  of  it,  could  never  have  continued  the 
home  of  the  New  England  settler. 

De  Vaudreuil's  views  had  no  such  breadth.  In  1703,  an 
expedition,  led  by  de  Beaubassin,  son  of  de  la  Valliire,  crossed 
the  Kennebec  It  consisted  of  five  hundred  Indians,  attended 
by  a  Jesuit  priest  De  Vaudreuil,  in  a  sentence,*  describes 
this  force  as  ravai^^ini^  fifteen  leagues  of  country,  three  hundred 
persons  beinir  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  There  is  always 
exaggeration  in  such  statements.  H\>  object  in  the 
organ; -It  ion  of  the  expedition  is  plainly  set  forth:  de 
Vaudreuil  considered  that  the  service  of  the  King,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  lony  demanded,  that  there  should  be  per- 
petual irreconcilable  enmity  between  the  Abenakts  and  the 
English. 

In  order  more  fully  to  carry  out  this  theory,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Jesuits  that  the  Abenakis,  who  were  on  admitted 
English  territory,  should  be  induced  to  settle  in  Canada.  De 
Vaudreuil  wa-^^  desirous  of  establishing  them  at  Chamhl)-.  De 
Ik-. mharnnis  withheld  his  consent,  as  Hishop  de  Laval  had 
ohjc  eic  (1  to  the  srlcctioFi  of  the  locality,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Abenakis  would  be  at  too  great  distance  to  render  aid  to 
Port  Royal.  We  have  only  to  ask  what  such  aid  CDuld  he 
beyond  the  raids  of  bloodshed  and  destruction  characteristic 
of  that  period  ? 

The  frontier  attack  crL^ani/ed  by  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  lc>  which. 
1  ha\  i  aUiRlcd,  was  .siinuUancouj.i)  made  by  different  parties. 
It  extended  along  the  coast  from  Casco,  now  Tortlaiul,  to 
Wells,  Scarborough  and  Sacr>  were  likewise  assailcti.  The 
Ne\v  kav^lami  account  di'  this  < insiaui^^lu  represents  that  one 
hundred  and  filtv'  were  killed  and  carried  away  prisoners. 
Little  is  known  of  this  sudden  and  unlooked-for  attack,  more 
than  at  Casco,  where  dc  Beaubassin  was  in  command,  the 

*  i^ue.  Doc.  J  I.,  p.  406. 
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arrival  of  Captain  Southwick  in  an  armed  vessel  prevented 
the  fort,  which  had  been  reconstructed  since  its  destruction 
by  de  Portneuf  in  1690,*  from  being  again  taken.  On  his 
appearance,  the  attacking  party  immediately  retreated.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  French  never  departed  from,  only  to 
attack  when  they  felt  certain  of  success;  and  to  follow  up  their 
success  by  the  destrucrion  of  all  that  la}-  in  their  {)ath.  Par- 
ties of  Indians  were  lurking  in  all  directions  to  find  the  prey 
on  which  they  could  swoop.  It  was  unsafe  for  a  crew  of  a 
vessel  to  land  for  wood  or  water,  or  to  moor  their  vessel  in  a 
bay  for  safety,  unless  they  were  in  force  to  repel  an  attack  ; 
and  there  was  always  risk  of  surprise  from  overpowering 
numbers. 

The  New  En^jland  Militia  was  called  out.  and  stcjis  taken 
to  re})cl  all  similar  attempts.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
bounties  were  offered  by  the  Legislatures  of  New  Hampshire 
and  -\Ia.ssachu.sctts  of  £20,  for  every  Indian  prisoner  under 
ten  years  of  a(]^e,  and  ^-40  for^n  older  prisoner,  or  his  scalp. 

I)c  X'audreuil  informed  the  King'  that  this  attack  of  the 
territory  oi  New  England  had  been  made  at  the  desire  ot  the 
Abenakis.f  In  a  subsequent  letter  ^  he  explained  that  after 
the  raid  of  de  Beaubassin,  several  of  the  tribe,  in  an  expedition 
of  the  English  against  them,  had  been  killed,  and  application 
had  been  made  to  him  for  assistance.  It  is  possible  he  had  in 
view  their  future  establishment  at  Chambly ;  for  it  was  the 
point  whence  the  expeditions  started  to  ascend  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  He  resolved  to  commence  his  operations  by  an 
attack  s^ainst  the  New  England  northern  settlements,  leav- 
ing to  the  leaders  the  selection  of  the  point  to  be  assaulted, 
as  opportunity  suggested.  The  route  by  which  the  territory 
could  be  reached  was  by  the  descent  of  the  river  Connecticut; 
an  expedition  more  likely  to  succeed,  as  any  attack  in  force 

•  Ante  Vol.  It,  p.  339- 

t  16  November,  p.  904.   N.Y.  Ilitt,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  758. 

X  17  Novemljer,  1705.  This  leUer  is  date<1  r704.  Evidently  .1  nli^take  of  a 
yenr.  For  de  Vaudreuil  u^ed  tlie  wopIs  "  la^^t  year,''  when  rt-fei ring  tf)  the  Deer- 
tield  expedition.  The  date  undoubtedly  i»huuld  be  1705.  iS.V.  Hist.,  Doc.  IX., 
p.  76* 
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was  not  looked  for  from  this  direction,  owin^'  to  the  distance 
from  Canada,  and  the  dilTicul tics  which  the  route  itself  offered. 
The  project  was  more  readily  entertained  by  de  Vaudreiiil, 
not  only  that  it  accorded  with  his  polic)-  of  dcsolatint;  the 
New  England  settlements,  but  because  such  attacks  had  been 
rejected  by  de  CaUi^rea. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  party  being  organized  the  Christian  Mohawks  weie 
appealed  to,  to  join  it,  and  its  destination  down  the  River 
Connecticut  became  known.  The  news  was  carried  to  their 
kinsmen  on  the  Mohawk,  by  which  means  the  report  reached 
Albany.  Notice  was  at  once  given  to  the  New  England 
Government.  There  was  tittle  difficulty  in  surmising  that  an 
attempt  might  be  made  against  Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts,  the 
most  northerly  settlement  in  connection  with  Squakheag  and 
Northiield.  The  village  had  been  established  for  thirty  years, 
and  from  its  advanced  position  had  greatly  suffered  in  the 
King  Philip  war.  The  memory  is  yet  preserved  of  the^aflTair 
at  Bloody  Brook,"  five  miles  north  of  the  town,  in  167$,  when 
Captain  Thomas  Calthrop  and  ninety  men,  escorting  some 
grain,  were  surprised  by  several  hundreds  of  Indians,  and 
idmost  all  killed.  The  place  had  been  attacked  in  1693  and 
1694-  The  latter  event  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  directed 
by  Castreen,  evidently  Saint  Casttn ;  on  both  occasions  the 
assailants  were  beaten  off.  The  town,  to  the  extent  of  twenty 
acres,  had  in  1689  been  enclosed  within  pickets;  equal  to  a 
square  of  about  one  thousand  feet  to  a  side.  It  was  built  on 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  landscape  was 
as  attractive  as  the  land  was  excellent.  The  village  was 
prosperous,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  years  had  supported  a 
resident  minister,  the  Reverend  Jcjhn  Williams,  The  news 
received  from  Alban}-  had  i^rcatly  impressed  him,  and  on 
his  application  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  twenty 
soldiers  had  been  given  as  a  guartl. 

The  I'*rcnch  force  consisted  of  three  hundred  Canadians 
and  Indians  under  Ilcrlcl  de  Rouville  the  younger,  the  f.ither 
from  age,  being  unable  to  bear  the  privation  and  exposure. 
Crossing  from  Montreal  to  Chambly,  they  ascended  Lake 
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Champlatn  on  snow-shoes  till  they  reached  the  river  Oui- 
nousqui  *  north  of  the  present  city  of  Burlington.  They 
ascended  this  river  to  one  of  its  sources;  and  on  gaining 
the  height  of  land  they  followed  a  stream  descending  to  the 
River  Connecticut  The  force  descended  the  main  river  to 
Deerfield.  The  journey,  undertaken  in  the  coldest  time  of 
a  Canadian  winter^  must  have  called  for  great  endurance. 
The  country  is  broken  and  rugged,  the  route  passing  across 
a  spur  of  the  mountains  nmninj;!;  the  length  of  the  state  of 
X'crmont.  Ihc  distance  travelled  was  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  milcs/f 

On  the  last  day  of  February,  old  style,  1704,  lhe\-  came  in 
sight  of  Deerfield.  Tlic\-  remained  in  the  wooils,  lii^htinL;  no 
fires.  Up  to  a  certain  hour  of  the  ir/^ht  the  picket  had  kept 
watch,  patrollin;^^  through  the  enclo>iire  ;  and  so  long  as  they 
were  on  the  move,  no  attack  w  .is  made.  About  two  hours 
befnro  daylight,  with  the  laxity  of  Uiacipline  which  prevailed, 
the  nominal  watch  retired  to  rest.  On  the  scouts  giving  this 
inturmation,  the  assault  was  determined  on.  In  sj)ots,  the 
snow  had  f  )rme(i  against  the  picket  fence  in  such  heav\-  drifts, 
that  the  accent  over  it  was  easy.  Without  oppuaitiou  de 
Rou\  ilie  s  f  >rce  obtained  entr\-  into  the  enclosure.  The  first 
place  attacked  was  the  guard -house  ;  another  part)"  broke 
into  the  residence  of  the  minister,  Williams.  He  had  always 
a  loaded  pistol  by  his  bed.  As  the  man  entered  he  attempted 
to  fire.  Had  he  succeeded  and  killed  his  enemy,  his  own  life 
would  have  paid  the  penalty ;  but  his  [ustol  missed  fire. 
With  his  family,  he  was  seized,  disarmed  and  pinioned,  re- 
maining in  his  shirt  in  the  cold.    The  house  was  then 

*  In  the  early  days  ol  Knglisli  setiiemeiit,  thi&  i>trcain  was  known  as  Onion 
River ;  of  lat«  yean  the  Indira  name  haa  been  restored. 
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plundered  ;  two  of  his  children  and  a  ncj^no  woman  were 
killed.  His  wife  and  five  other  children  were  j^ivcii  time  to 
dress,  and  Williams  himself  put  on  some  clothes.  Wiiat  hap- 
peneJ  on  this  occasion  \\  ;.s  an  example  of  what  took  place 
elsewhere  ;  those  resistiuij^  being  shot  down. 

Thirty-eight  persons  were  killed  in  the  assault ;  one  hundred 
and  six  were  carried  off  prisoners :  at  an  hour  before  dawn 
the  party  decamped,  leaving  the  Mttlement  in  flames. 

When  die  news  of  the  attack  was  known;  a  party  was 
organized  in  pursuit  It  consisted  of  the  men  of  the  place 
who  had  been  able  to  defend  themselves,  and  what  reinforce- 
ment could  be  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  Indians 
had  remained  behind  for  plunder ;  they  were  driven  out  or 
killed.  As  the  pursuers  came  on  the  main  body,  a  skirmish 
followed  ;  and  in  this  fight  in  the  meadows,  the  English  lost 
nine  men,  whose  names  are  preserved.  As  the  French  hastened 
forward  on  their  return,  finding  themselves  impeded  by  the 
pursuit,  the  Indians  killed  thirteen  of  their  captives,  and  they 
sent  back  word  by  a  prisoner,  that  if  pursued,  they  would  burn 
the  whole  number  of  those  they  were  carrying  away.  We 
iiave  a  remarkable  record  of  the  return  of  the  force  to  Canada, 
by  Mr.  John  Williams,  the  minister  of  the  settlement,  carried 
away  a  prisoner.*  It  is  a  painful  narrative  of  the  treatment 
the  wretched  captives  experienced,  and  sets  forth  the  nith- 
lessness  with  which  the  h'rc  nch  conducted  their  expeditions, 
it  is  war  in  its  most  barbarous  form,  to  attack  a  peaceful  ' 
community,  and  to  seize  all  who  arc  not  killed,  regardless  of 
sex  and  age,  subjecting  them  to  such  suffering  and  privation, 
that  every  6fth  person  succumbed,  or  was  killed.  It  has  no 
parallel  in  the  warfare  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was 
discountenanced  by  the  best  men  in  France.  In  hot  blood 
the  English  race  is  not  scrupulous;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
British  annals  of  this  continent,  of  wilful  and  deliberate  cruelty, 

•  ••  'The  Redeemed  Captive*  retuniing  toZion."  It  was  published  on  the 
3rd  ^'.^rch,  1707,  dedicatee!  t'>  Governor  Dudley,  of  Mns<5achii«:ettv  I'  li.is  fre- 
i|ue)Uiy  l>een  reprinlc<J,  seven  editions  having  apjjeared,  the  last  of  which  was  in 
1853.  The  book  is  noir  out  of  print,  and  not  easiljr  obtainable.  See  note  at  the 
end  of  this  llook. 
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in  any  way  parallel  to  the  expeditions  directed  by  the  French 
against  the  outlying  settlements  to  the  last  days  of  their 
rule  in  America  ;  both  in  Acadia,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio.  Nothing  can  remove  the  stain  which  this  policy  has- 
ca*^t  on  the  I'rcnch  escutcheon.  War  must  ever  brincj  suffering 
on  the  population  where  it  is  beinij  carried  on;  but  such 
sufferinc^  is  incidental  and  unavoidable,  and  not  conceived  as- 
a  deliberate  policy  of  bloodshed. 

\\  illiarns  expectetl  after  the  event  to  find  "  j^rcat  exulting 
mirth.  '  But  he  saw  man\-  wounded,  and  there  were  frequent 
burials.  I^e  Rouville  told  Williams  the  loss  wa>  eleven,  three 
of  whom  u  ere  French.  At  Quebec  Williams  heard  that  the 
loss  had  been  forty.* 

Previous  to  starting,  the  Indians  killed  an  infant  at  the 
breast.  After  the  first  day's  march,  ow  incf  to  some  of  the 
spirits  found  in  Deerfield  having  been  freely  drunk,  one  of  the 
Indians  killed  W  uliains'  negro  .«5ervant.  That  night,  an 
En,i;li.>luii.iii  escaped,  upon  u  hich.  Williams  was  ordered  to 
assemble  his  c»»untrymen,  and  declare  to  them  that  if  any 
more  of  lliem  escaped,  the  i'rcnch  would  burn  the  other 
prisoners.  The  march  was  continued  under  great  privation* 
The  captives,  even  the  women,  were  scantily  dressed,  and  it 
was  the  period  of  mid>\vinter.  They  had  to  carry  packs,  and 
to  pass  through  ice  cold  streams,  often  knee  deep,  over  the 
rugged  bed  of  the  river.  They  were  only  occasionally  per- 
mitted to  sit  down  to  rest  They  had  no  bread.  Their  food 
was  moose  flesh,  which  often  they  had  to  eat  frozen,  with 
ground  nuts  and  cranberries.  Their  hardships  in  the  twenty- 
days  of  march  were  extreme ;  the  prisoner  who  loitered  was 
killed  ;  there  was  no  mercy.  Men  and  women  had  to  walk 
forward,  or  be  butchered.   Of  the  one  hundred  and  six 

*  I  ;c  Vnudreuil  reported  to  the  King,  .N.Y.  Hist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  762,  that  de 
KliuviUc  iiad  nearly  two  hundred  men,  that  he  took  one  hundred  and  fifty 
prinnen,  men  and  wromeii,  having  loat  only  thre«  niMi,  with  twenty  woaaded. 
DeVandrcuil  was  not  one  to  trouble  himself  as  to  the  Indian  casualties,  so  this 
statement  appUes  only  to  the  French.  He  descrilies  the  J>ecrficli!  fnrt  ns  gar- 
risoned by  one  bundrei  men.  1  he  prisoners  taken  were  one  hundred  and  »ix. 
Twenty  nulittamen  were  wattoed  in  the  levenil  bonaeti 
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prisoners,  nineteen  were  murdered  on  the  way,  independently 
of  those  who  died  from  fatigue  and  insufficiency  of  food. 
Some  of  the  French  soldiers  took  pity  on  the  children  and 
drew  them  on  toboggans.  Indeed  it  was  necessary  to  place 
their  wounded  on  sleighs,  and  the  provisions  were  so  carried* 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  included  with  tlicm. 

The  captives  were  divided  amongst  the  Indians,  and  in 
some  few  instances  the  young  children  were  redeemed  by  the 
French  ladies  in  Montreal  For  the  most  part  they  were 
placed  in  the  Jesuit  Indian  missions,  and  were  brought  up 
with  the  youn'_^  rbildrcn  to  become  as  they  were;  to  sink  down 
to  the  type  of  the  s.ivai^c  with  whom  they  associated.  Inter- 
course between  jKircnts  and  children  was  made  impossible. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  this  class  remained  behind  when  the 
prisoners  were  sent  back  in  1706.  So  far  as  can  be  learned, 
of  the  one  hundred  and  six  seized  on  the  niglit  of  the  2yth  of 
February,  sixty-four  only  reached  Boston.  Twenty-four  of 
the  number  had  been  killed  on  the  march,  or  had  died  from 
its  privations.    Four  died  durinc^  the  stay  in  Canada. 

The  attack  on  Deerticld  awoke  in  Mas.sachusetts  feelings  of 
rage  and  indij^nati(;n,  and  it  w  as  rcsoK  ed  to  act  in  a  spirit  of 
retaliation,  and  to  send  out  an  ex[)edition,  to  be  conducted 
with  the  remorseless  spirit  with  which  the  l'"rench  attacks  were 
made.  The  dut\'  of  Massachusetts  was  to  defend  her  territory, 
and  the  force  which  she  organized,  well  officered,  and 
judiciously  disposed,  would  have  been  equal  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  settlements.  The  aggressiveness  of  France  was 
intelligible ;  it  was  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
wUdi  she  was  unable  herself  to  people,  impossible.  The 
expedition  from  New  England  of  1704,  could  only  have  been 
founded  on  the  hope,  that  by  a  counter  policy  of  terror,  the 
Canadian  authorities  might  be  deterred  from  repeating  their 
assaults.  Otherwise  it  was  without  a  purpose,  further  than 
to  obtain  prisoners  and  cause  devastation.  It  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Church,  and  con- 
sisted of  nearly  six  hundred  men,  Including  the  Indians,  in 
fourteen  transports,  with  thirty-six  whale  boats  for  landing 
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the  troops.  The  force  was  convoyed  by  the  "  Jersey  **  48,  the 
*'  Gosport  **  32,  and  the  provincial  snow, "  Mary"  a  vessel  of 
two  masts  and  of  fourteen  guns. 

Leaving  Boston  in  May,  Church  sailed  for  Pentegoet, 
wliere  he  took  several  French  and  Indian  prisoners,  among 
them  one  of  de  Saint  Castin's  daughters  and  her  children. 
At  Passamaquoddy  there  was  a  small  settlement,  which  he 
destroyed.  The  war  vessels  sailed  for  Port  Royal,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  ist  of  July.  Church  proceeded  to  Mines, 
where  there  were  about  sixty  ram:lie>,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  souls.  He  burned  the  buildings,  seized  what 
prisoners  he  could  take,  and  dcstro\  cd  the  dykes,  so  the 
marsh  lands  were  overflowed.  He  is  represented  as  having 
burned  fifty  houses,  and  killed  thirty  luu  iicd  cattle.* 

The  war  ships  sailed  into  Port  Royal,  and  on  the  ist  of 
July  parties  were  landed,  which  pillaged  some  hou.ses  at  the 
end  of  the  bay.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  signed  by  the 
three  c.iptains,  whose  names  in  the  French  documents  are 
C^ivcn  as  Esmit,  Southack,  and  Rogers,  the  two  former  being 
Snn'th  and  Southwirk.  A  surrender  was  (kmanded  in 
twcntN'-fnur  hours,  ihrcalcniii!.;  that  in  ca^r  of  resistance  no 
quarier  would  be  L^iven.  Should  any  be  uiVcrcd  by  the 
inhaljiumts,  their" houses  '.\  (hiM  be  burned,  their  cattle  killed, 
and  tlieir  \\ives  and  children  carried  away  caj^tive.  The 
reason  a^si;_;iR:<l  for  the  attack  was.  that  the  inliahitants  had 
aified  the  In.dians  in  their  devastation  of  the  nortlicrn  settle- 
ments :  the\-  were  now  offered  peace  by  an  alliance  with 
New  Ent;land.  Tins  comnuaucalir.n  was  iMOUght  to  de 
Brouilian  the  Governor,  by  a  wotnan  w  ho  had  been  made 
prisoner.  Some  days  previous!},  dc  Brouilian  had  sent  a 
small  craft  to  Boston  with  five  prisoners,  which  had  been 
taken  by  these  vessels.  Her  captain  found  an  opportunity  to 
instruct  this  woman  to  inform  the  Governor,  that  there  were 
not  above  seven  hundred  men  who  could  be  disembarked, 
and  so  to  govern  himself.  In  the  proclamatim  of  the  naval 
officers,  their  number  had  been  named  at  thirteen  hundred. 

•  t^ue.  L»oc ,  II.,  l>.  21. 
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The  woman  was  sent  back  with  a  stoiy,  that  on  her  route 
she  had  been  seized  by  i  picket  of  one  hundred  tro<  <ps,  the 
commanding  officer  of  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
letter.  In  the  meantime  de  Brouillan  assemt^ed  the  few  men 
he  could  collect  for  the  defence  of  the  fort  There  were  but 
eighty-six  men  in  the  settlement  In  1705  the  garrison  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  men,  and  the  probability 
is  that,  that  number  was  present  De  Brouillan  used  what 
means  were  at  his  disposal  to  place  the  fort  in  a  condition  of 
defence.  A  contemporary  writer  charges  him  with  causing 
his  men  *  unnecessarily  to  make  entrenchments,  and  then  to 
remove  them,  working  them  night  and  day.  On  the  13th, 
Church  appeared  with  the  remainder  of  the  vessels. 

On  the  i6th,  the  men  of  the  fort  were  prostrate.  By  the 
French  accounts  little  resistance  could  have  been  made,  when 
on  the  iSth,  to  the  surprise  of  the  French,t  the  fleet  sailed 
out  of  the  harbour.  There  never  was  any  design  of  conquest. 
A  prisoner  w  ho  had  been  taken  and  released,  stated  that  the 
English  had  declared  that  they  had  no  desire  to  possess  the 
country;  and  that  the  expedition  had  been  undertaken  for 
retaliation,  in  order  that  prisoners  could  be  obtained,  so  they 
could  be  exchanged  for  those,  which  tlie  French  had  carried 
from  Deerfield. 

The  attempt  by  the  French,  to  establish  a  population  in 
Acadia,  had  been  irregular  and  of  limited  extent.  Of  late 
years  their  efforts  had  been  directed  by  maraudin;:^  parties  of 
Indians  to  prevent  scttlciiicut  on  the  part  of  New  l-jij^land. 
On  the  other  liaiid,  iVoni  inabilit\-  to  furnish  the  force  to  hold 
the  country,  in  1692,  Massachusetts  had  petitioned  to  be 
relieved  from  a!!  obligation  with  re<^ard  to  Nova  Sce.tia. 
That  Province  had  asked  that  national  garrisons  sliould  be 
maintained  at  the  Saint  John  and  at  Port  Royal.  The  >tr,un 
of  the  continental  wars  made  it  impossible  for  either  l'".ni;laiid 
or  France  to  furnish  the  soldiers  required  in  America;  and 
Massachusetts  had  no  desire  to  extend  her  limits  by  con- 

•  Q  1 Doc,  II.,  p.  422. 
t  Que.  Uoc,  II.,  p.  424* 
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quest  Her  one  object  was  to  preserve  her  own  territory 
intact  The  non-attack  of  Port  Royal  subsequently  exposed 
Dudley  to  reproach.  But»  as  after  events  proved,  when  Port 
Royal  was  taken,  the  conquest  was  not  followed  up  by  sys- 
tematic occupation  ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  to  elapse 
before  an  attempt  wjas  to  be  made,  to  give  an  English  charac- 
ter to  the  Province. 

From  the  point  of  view,  that  Port  Royal  could  not  be  held, 
the  non-attack  of  the  place  by  Church  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  part  of  the  p<)lic\  of  the  Boston  Government,  that  the 
exhibition  of  New  luiglaiid  strength  might  be  recognised, 
when  it  had  been  felt.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
policy  was  wise  or  unw  ise;  but  it  is  surprising  that  the  fort 
was  not  attacked  and  destroyed,  and  the  garrison  carried 
away  prisoners,  for  no  effective  resistance  to  Church's  force 
could  have  been  made. 

The  account  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  Mines*  is  described 
as  forty  prisoners  taken,  one  habitant  killed,  one  wounded. 
The  church  and  all  the  dwelling  houses,  one  excepted,  were 
burned,  having  first  been  pillaged.  Seven  d\  kcs  were  des- 
troyed, by  which  two  hundred  barriqucs  of  -^rain  were  lost. 
lui;ht  prisoners  only  are  reported  as  having  been  taken  at 
port  Royal 

On  the  i6th  Heaubassiii  was  \  i>ited.u  here  tvsent)' habitations 
were  burned  and  one  liundretl  cattle  killed.  No  mention  i* 
made  of  anyone  having  been  killed  or  taken  prisoner. 

One  conse(juence  of  this  raid  was  the  altiriuation  of  French 
feeling  at  Port  Royal.  Hitlierto  the  sentiment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants could  not  be  relied  u{)on,  their  inclination  towards 
Canada  w  as  uncertain,  and  doubt  had  been  cast  upon  it  :  it 
hau  only  been  maintained  by  the  intluence  of  the  priests. 
One  of  the  mau)"  proofs  that  expetlitions,  w  hich  ha\e  solely  in 
view  the  infliction  of  injury  and  devaitatiun,  fail  in  their 
purpose.  However  successful  in  their  mischievous  results, 
they  only  call  forth  feelings  of  hate  and  enmity. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  year  that  the  abortive  attempt 

*  Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  424. 
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from  Canada  was  made  against  Northampton,  which  I  have 
related  elsewhere.* 

In  December  de  Brouillan  went  to  France,  leaving  de 
Bonaventure  as  Governor.  He  never  again  resumed  the 
Government  On  his  return  in  "  le  Profond,"  he  died  at  sea 
at  Chebucto  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1 705.  He  was  buried 
at  sea  ;  but  his  heart  was  brought  to  Port  Royal. 

The  correspondence  which  took  jilace  between  Dudley  and 
de  Vaudreuil,  the  narrative  of  which  I  have  given,  ^  occurred 
fit  this  date. 

De  Bonaventure  looked  forward  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Governorship,  but  tlic  influence  of  the  priests  was  exercised 

at^aiiist  him.  He  himself  had  described  the  ecclesia-^tics  as 
acting  acjainst  the  King's  authority. §  De  Honavciuure  was 
an  excellent  naval  ofTiccr.  and  his  public  career  was  in  all 
respects  honourable  to  him.  In  spite  of  his  disappointment, 
he  lovall}*  co-operated  with  dc  Subercase,  who  was  named  to 
the  (Government,  and  gave  the  latter  his  full  and  earnest 
support.  De  Bonaventure  was  plainly  told  that  the  rom- 
plaint  against  his  habits  and  morals  u  as  the  cause  that  the 
Government  was  not  L,Mven  to  him.  His  conduct,  it  was  said, 
had  been  a  public  scandal,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  amend 
it  in  future,  1 

Daniel  .\ui.;er  de  Subercase.  who  was  appointed  (Governor 
in  succession  to  de  Hrouillan,  was  a  man  of  eminence,  and 
had  been  actively  cnL^ai^ed  fur  sev  eral  years  in  Canada  and 
Newfoundland.  He  had  thirly-threc  years'  service,*  having 
arrived  with  de  Vaudreuil  in  1687.  He  is  mentioned  as  being 
in  command  of  a  movable  camp  of  two  hundred  men,  and  as 

*  Ante  Volume  li.,  p.  418. 

t  Farl.  MS.,  3rd  leries,  vol.  II.,  p.  655,  de  BomvcBtmv  tn  Miniitiv,  90 

Is'ovembre,  1705. 

t  Ante  V.)l.  IT.,  p.  433. 

§  Farl.  MS.,  jid  !seri«i^  vol.  II.,  p.  98. 

II  Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  472.  His  relations  with  a  Madame  de  Frcneuse  art 
dtlMled  with  a  fnUnen  of  taoMi,  whidi  it  it  Mrprini^  «  Miiiirt«r  w«wld  permit 

ftSnboidinate  to  n-rite. 

*■  See  hi^  letter  to  Vichohon,  31  Oct.,  N.S.,  1710.  "  IVe  Mrved  the  King 
*ix  and  ihirty  years."    Nova  Scotia  Hist.  Coll.  I.,  p.  72. 
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advancing  to  attack  the  Iroquois  in  16S9,  during  the  mas* 
sacre  at  Lachine,  when  he  was  ordered  by  de  Vaudreiiil  to 
halt*  He  was  present  at  Quebec  during  Phips'  attack  in 
1690.  He  accompanied  de  Frontenac  in  &e  campaign 
against  the  Onondagas  in  i6cy6  For  his  scr\  ices  on  this 
occasion  he  was  much  commended. f  He  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  English  Provinces,  being  mentioned  as  a  "resolute 
soldier."  J  He  had  succeeded  de  Brouillan  as  Governor  of 
Newfoundland,  although  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
interval  of  sonie  months,  when  rhc  GovcnimciU  was  adminis- 
tered by  de  Costabellc  and  Duraiul  la  Garenne.  In  1703  he 
was  Governor  of  Plaecntia.  w  lu  re  he  remained  until  October, 
1706.  Few  men  in  the  histor\-  of  I'^rench  rule  were  distin- 
guished by  higher  qualities.  But  as  is  ot"tcn  the  fate  of 
men  of  truth  and  ability,  he  was  not  favoured  by  fortune. 
It  fell  to  his  lot  to  be  the  last  French  Governor  of  Acadia, 
and  to  sii^n  the  capitulation  by  which  Nova  Scotia  passed 
from  French  p<jwer.  He  was  little  loved  by  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  as  no  scandal  could  be  raked  up  against  him,  he  was 
represented  as  bcini;  deficient  in  orthdoxy. 

De  Subercase  arrived  in  Acadia  on  the  liiih  uf  October, 
I705.§  He  found  the  colony  in  ^reat  distress,  in  want  of 
everything.  He  drew  the  attention  of  the  French  Government 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  Indians,  for  their  alliance 
was  indispensable,  and  so  long  as  they  received  merchandise 
from  the  French  they  could  be  relied  on.    He  held  it  necessary 

•  Anle  V.ii.  il.,  p.  183. 

+  N.Y.  Hist..  Doc.  IX..  p.  653. 

*  N.V.  Flist.,  Doc.  v.,  p.  43. 

§  The  letter  <>{  Sulxrrc.ase  in  ;!ie  r^iu-licc  r>ocunieul.s,  p.  4('i::,  'Into^I  Toil 
Royal,  25  Octoi)er,  1 706,  should  evidently  be  dated  1707.  During  the  whole  of 
1706  de  Subercue  was  in  NewfoundUod.  (Series  3,  MS.  P«rl.  Lib., Vol.  IV.) 
On  the  14th  of  October  of  that  jmt  be  wrote  tlniiking  the  Minister  for  his 
appointment  to  the  Government  of  Acadia,  (p.  583).  The  letter  alhuled  to 
reln'c-i  the  even";  of  1706,  not  those  of  1705,  when  de  Bona  venture  w.t^  .Tiltnini';- 
tering  the  government,  (Que.  Doc,  Vol.  II.,  p.  462.  24  Deccmiicr,  1700. )  This 
mistftke  of  date  places  the  aisninptioa  of  the  Government  of  Acadia  by  4e  Snber> 
case,  a  y»r  cailier  than  it  tool,  place. 

"  Dans  ttae  giande  desolation  parcc  qn^on  7  wanqnoit  de  tout."  Que. 
Doc.,  II.,  p.  460L 
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to  place  a  man  of  character  among  them,  to  retain  them 
under  control,  and  he  recommended  the  3^unger  de  Saint 
Castin  for  the  duty.  He  pointed  out  that  the  English  had 
two  vessels  on  the  coast,  one  wtth  fifty  guns  and  a  crew  of 
two  hundred  men,  one  of  twenty  guns  with  a  crew  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  he  thought  that  they  could  be  taken 
by  vessels  sent  from  Quebec  or  Placentia,  whidi  should  lie  in 
wait  for  them  off  Cape  Sable. 

De  Subercase  found  that  the  priests  in  Acadia  u  cic  desirous 
of  taking  cognizance  of  all  matters,  and  of  holding  the  balance 
in  temporal  as  in  spiritual  affairs.  The  Minister,  on  receiving 
his  report  to  that  t  t  instructed  de  Subercase  to  restrain 
the  priests  within  their  legitimate  position.  They  were  to  be 
sustained  in  all  matters  affecting  their  office.  If  they  went 
beyond  their  proper  sphere,  he  was  told  to  report  the  fact, 
and  the  King  would  bring  them  back  to  their  duty  * 

Massachusetts,  now  awake  to  the  danger  which  threatened 
her  couimerce  from  the  privateers  which  found  refuge  in  Fort 
l\.o\-al.  detcruiined  to  altenipt  the  conquest  of  the  place.  The 
Ba\^  of  l"uiid\-  and  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  .Scotia  were 
sciduii)  w  ithout  the  j)rescnce  of  such  vessels  of  both  nations; 
and  although  success  in  tliis  warfare  attended  no  jj.uticular 
side,  the  loss  of  Massachus;  its  was  by  far  the  greater,  Oiving 
to  her  more  extended  trade,  and  the  greater  value  of  her 
cargoes,  while  the  French  vessels  taken  were  generally  priva- 
teers. Prisoners  on  both  sides  increased.  There  were  voyages 
between  Boston  and  P<Mt  Royal  to  effect  their  exchange.  It 
has  been  stated  that  these  visits  furnished  opportunit}^  for 
much  illicit  traffic.  One  re>nlt.  houe\er,  followed:  know- 
ledge of  the  siLualion  and  defences  of  Fort  Royal  was  obtaitied 
by  the  Boston  mariners. 

In  order  to  remove  the  protection  given  to  the  French 
privateers,  it  was  resohed  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
capture  this  fort  Application  was  made  to  London  for  a 
force  to  assist  in  the  enterprise ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  send 
troops  from  the  continent  at  that  date.   Massachusetts,  con- 

*  Que.  Doc.,  II.,  p.  476. 
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sequently,  resolved  to  undertake  the  conquest,  and  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  were  induced  to  join  in  the 
attempt  Connecticut  declined  to  take  part  in  it  The 
expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mardi, 
and  consisted  of  two  regiments,  under  Colonels  Wainwr^t 
and  Hilton,  the  whole  numhering  some  thousand  men.  There 
were  only  the  ^Deptford"  man-of-war  and  a  galley  to  act  as 
convoy.  The  force  left  Boston  on  the  24th  of  May,  1707^ 
and  arrived  on  the  6th  of  June,  before  Port  Royal. 

There  was  a  guard-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel, 
whence  the  lilarm  was  immediately  given  by  firing  cannon. 
The  few  men  who  were  at  the  post  abandoned  it,  and  made 
their  way  across  the  woods  to  the  fort  to  confirm  the  news. 
The  vessels  sailed  into  the  inner  waters,  placing  themselves  to 
the  north-west  of  Goat  Island,  some  three  miles  and  a*half 
below  the  fort.  March  landed  with  seven  hundred  men  on 
the  south  side :  Appleton,  with  300  men,  established  himself 
on  the  opposite  shore. 

Port  Royal,  the  modern  Annapolis,  is  situated  on  an  arm 
of  the  Bay  of  l^'undy,  on  the  north-west  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
entrance  is  about  half-a-mile  wide.  In  a  Icni^th  of  less  than 
a  mile  the  sheet  of  water  widens  to  a  lcaL;uc.  The  fort  of 
Port  Royal  on  the  south  shore  is  about  six  and  a-half  miles 
from  the  entrance  tu  the  narn»\\  inlet. 

The  fort  was  in  bad  condition,  owincif  to  the  heavy  rains 
wliich  had  fallen,  De  Siibcicasc  called  on  the  inhabitants  to 
aid  in  its  defence,  and  ])lacetl  them  at  work  on  its  repair.  He 
orgaiiized  sinail  parties  to  distress  the  invaders.  In  order  to 
meet  March's  force,  tie  Subercase  placed  himself  at  the  Petite 
Riviere,  to  the  west  of  the  fort,  with  about  two  hundred  men; 
the)'  offered  but  little  resistance  to  March's  advance,  and 
rapidly  L;a\  e  w  a\-.  I)e  Subercasc's  horse  was  shot  in  the 
attempt  to  rail)'  them,  and  a  retreat  was  onlered  to  the  fort. 
The  New  Kngland  troops  crossed  the  stream  and  established 
themselves  in  the  houses  on  the  Cape.  As  the  French  re- 
treated they  burnt  what  houses  lay  between  the  enemy  and 
the  fort ;  the  bcseigers  themselves  destroying  several  buildings. 
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A  few  days  before  the  attack,  sixty  Canadians  had  arrived 
from  the  Saint  John.*  They  had  been  sent  from  Quebec  to 
complete  the  crew  of  the  frigate  "la  Bisone";  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison.  Joined  with  some 
Indians  this  force  commenced  to  harass  the  troops  on  the 
north  side,  with,  however,  but  little  effect,  ten  men  only  being 
killed  in  the  skirmishes. 

The  invaders  protected  themselves  by  entrenchments,  but 
remained  inactive  during  the  three  days,  the  loth,  itth,  and 
I3th.  There  was  an  attempt  from  the  fort  to  bombard  themt 
l)ut  without  eflfec^  the  shells  not  reaching  the  camp.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th  and  14th  the  force  advanced  as  if  to  storm 
the  fort;  some  shots  were  exchanged,  when  the  column 
retreated.  The  ships  advanced  nearer  the  fort,  but  only  with 
the  intention  of  receiving  the  troops.  On  the  i6th  the  force 
re-embarked,  the  ships  gaining  the  open  sea  on  the  18th. 

From  the  commencement  the  troops  were  without  confidence 
in  their  own  operations.*!-  The  New  England  officers  were 
unenterprising  and  ignorant  of  their  duty  ;  the  men  without 
dtscipltne.  March  on  many  occasions  had  given  proof  of  his 
personal  courage ;  but  he  was;  paralyzed  by  his  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  duties  he  had  undertaken, '  On  the  i  ith  of  June, 
a  Council  of  War  was  held,  when  it  was  resolved  that  "  the 
enemy's  well-disciplined  garrison  in  a  strong  fort  was  more 
than  a  match  for  our  raw,  undisciplined  arm}',"  and  it  was  held 
that  all  that  couki  be  effected  was  to  spread  themselves  over 
the  C(>untr\-.  and  destroy  the  buildings  and  property  uf  the 
inhabitants.  Fortunately  for  the  good  fame  of  the  leaders, 
thi«  course  was  not  followed;  and  it  wa«;  resolved  to  abandon 
the  attempt.  The  small  lleet  carried  the  troops  across  to 
Casco  Bay;  while  Colonel  Redknap,  who  had  some  little 
knowledge  as  an  engineer  officer,  and  Colonel  Appleton  went 
to  Boston  for  orders. 

The  loss  in  men  had  been  so  trifling,  and  the  expedition  had 
been  so  well  provided,  that  Dudley  could  not  restrain  the 

•  Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  477. 

t  WiUiam  Ondl^  to  Governor  Dudky,  31  Maj,  1707. 
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expression  of  his  disappointment.  At  Boston  the  dissatis- 
faction was  intense.  Success  had  been  looked  upon  as  certain^ 
and  popular  indignation  took  the  course  of  writing  insolent 
anonymous  letters  to  the  discredit  of  the  force,  especially  to 
March  and  Wainwright,  accusing  them  of  cowardice  and 
misconduct,  in  language  the  most  offensive. 

It  was  difficult  to  recall  March,  and  equally  inexpedient  to 
supersede  him.  The  Governor  accordingly  sent  three  com- 
missioners to  Casco,  bearing  orders  for  the  force  to  return  to 
the  attack.  They  were  instructed  to  oversee  and  direct  the 
operations  and  acti\*e!y  carry  on  the  siege.  They  were 
popular  nr)tninations,  made  with  the  view  of  satisfying 
public  feci  I II 1^  ;  Colonels  Hutchinson  and  Townsend,  with  Mr. 
Leverctt,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House.  They  took 
with  thcni  one  hundred  recruits  with  some  deserters  to 
increase  the  force. 

On  tlicir  arri\  al  tliey  found  on  the  part  of  the  men  .111  utter 
axeision  lo  resume  operations.  The  force  as  reported  by 
llnm  was  743  officers  an<l  men.  .Sonie  of  the  officers  met 
and  signed  a  r* )und-r( >t)in  relusiiig  to  proceed  to  Port  Royal.* 
The  ringleaders  were,  huwever,  known,  and  were  arrested  ; 
upon  which  the  remainder  submitted  and  the  force  re-em- 
barked.  1  hey  stopped  at  Pas^aniaqui  xldy  on  the  18th  of 
Autfust.  and  when  at  this  place,  March  declare<l  himself 
incapable  of  continuiiiL;  in  ci>mmand.  His  hc.iltii  broken, 
and  hi.s  mind  was  unequal  to  an\'  further  strain.  VV'ainwright 
accordingly  was  placed  in  thai  position. 

They  crossed  over  to  Port  Ro)  al  on  the  2ist  of  August,  and 
disembarked  to  remain  before  the  fort  ten  days.  The  French 
threw  up  entrenchments  on  the  ncMth  side,  thus  preventing 
them  landing  there,  firing  on  the  New  England  forces  on  all 
occasions.  Nine  men  were  surpnsed  in  a  garden  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  some  cabbages  :  they  were  surrounded  by- 
one  hundred  French  and  Indians,  and  all  killed.   The  forag- 

*  Ilu'chtson,  II.,  p.  168,  states  t ha'.  (mm^  f hi?;  document  amonp  Colonel 
iiuichinsoti  s  p^ipers,  signed  by  a  great  number,  in  wlucU  they  peremptorily 
icfmed  to  obey  the  ord«r. 
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ii^  parties  were  so  harassed,  that  the  service  could  not  be 
performed  without  a  large  escort  Illness  depressed  the 
troops,  some  sulTcring  from  fluxes,  some  from  swellings  in  the 
throat  Their  moral  strength  had  alike  deserted  them.* 
No  serious  attack  was  made  upon  the  fort.  In  this  second 
attempt  it  cannot  be  called  a  siege,  the  French  had  but  three 
men  killed  and  wounded.  Owing  to  the  incessant  attacks  on 
the  invaders,  they  were  more  engaged  in  keeping  open  their 
communications,  than  in  carrying  on  any  offensive  operationsi 
In  this  condition  they  re-embarked.  The  loss  during  the 
second  landing  was  sixteen  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 

Although  little  damage  was  done  to  the  fort,  and  the 
garrison  had  in  no  degree  suffered,  for  scarcely  a  casualty 
is  recorded,  the  inhabitants  had  not  experienced  the  same 
immunity.  Many  were  di?;tressed  by  the  destruction  of  their 
hoi]s;es  and  property,  while  the  seizure  of  the  cattle  entailed 
great  loss  to  the  owners.  I-~aniihes  previously  in  prosi)emus 
circumstances  o\\inc,r  to  these  injuries  were  cast  into  poverty; 
and  ahhon^h  .stron;^'  recommendations  were  sent  to  France 
that  s«»me  indemnit)  should  be  cfiven,  none  was  ever  granted. 

Pubhc  dissatisfaction  was  siionL;!)-  expressed  on  the  return 
of  tlie  expedition.  The  princijxil  officers  were  threatened 
with  a  conrt  martial,  but  no  proceedin;4s  w  ere  taken.  Nothing 
indeed  could  have  been  m<ire  unsatisfactory.  The  men  were 
willing  to  fight  ;  the  fanlt  had  been  with  the  inexperienced 
leaders,  uho,  imj)ressed  with  a  sense  of  resp()nsil)ilit\-,  were 
incapaljle  ot  determinini;  the  conrse  to  be  follow  ed.  It  was 
under  this  strain  March  broke  down,  for  his  courage  was 
undoubted. 

*  Letters  of  Colonel  VVainwright  to  ibe  Commis&ioticrs  of  the  25th  of  Augost, 
gifen  by  liatchiaoa.  The  dtlcs  in  die  tnt  sre  ngm  iTfle. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

In  1708  de  Vaudreuil  organized  an  attack  of  unusual  extent 
against  New  England.  One  hundred  Canadians  were  selected 
for  the  duty,  and  several  officers  of  the  regular  force  volun* 
teered  to  accompany  the  expedition.  Detachments  were 
obtained  from  the  Mountain  and  Sault  christian  Iroquois, 
joined  with  Algonquins  and  Abenakis.  Hertcl  dc  RouviUe 
was  placed  in  command,  with  St  Ours  des  Chaillons  as  his 
lieutenant  The  Indians  were  placed  under  Boucher  de  la 
Perri^rc. 

The  scheme  of  the  campaign  wa^  that  de  Rouville  and  St 
Ours,  with  the  French  portion  of  the  force,  should  ascend  the 
Saint  Francis.  They  were  to  be  followed  by  the  Algonquins, 
and  the  Abenakis  settled  at  Becancour,  with  the  Hurons  from 
T.orcttc.  Dc  la  Perriere,  with  the  christian  Iroquois,  was  to 
ascend  Lake  C'hainplain.  These  parties  were  to  meet  at  Lake 
Nikisipicjue,  at  which  place  a  lar^^c  body  of  the  Kennebec  and 
other  Lidians  were  to  join  them,  rhi-^  hike  is  known  in 
modern  times  as  Lake  Winipiseoi^ee,  in  New  Hampshire. 
Tlie  Jesuits  were  particularly  acti\  e  in  excitint;  the  Abenakis, 
anil  de  Vaudreuil  was  complimented  from  France,  for  his 
energy  in  uri^ing  them  to  effort* 

HavcrhiH,  on  the  Merimac,  was  particularly  exposed  to 
attack,  in  February,  1704,  the  fortified  huuse  of  Bradley  was 
surprised  by  a  small  party  of  Indians.  One  Johnson  who 
was  in  the  house,  fired  on  the  first  who  entered,  and  Mrs. 
Bradlew  w  lio  had  some  boiling  soap  on  the  fire,  threw  a  ladle 
full  of  the  scaldin;^  fluicl  on  iiis  head.  Johnson  was  shot 
dead.  Mrs.  Bradley,  with  four  others,  were  carried  off. 
Although  advanced  in  pregnane}-,  she  had  to  carr\'  heavy 
burdens  in  the  deep  snow.    Her  child  was  born  in  the  forest, 

•  N,Y.  Hut.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  805.  " 
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to  be  killed  on  its  birth.  On  her  recoveiy  she  was  taken  to 
Montreal,  and  sold  for  eighty  livresL  The  following  year  her 
husband  went  on  foot  to  Canada,  and  ransomed  her,  and  the 
pair  returned  to  Massachusetts^  A  second  attack  was  made 
the  same  3^ear,  when  two  men  were  surprised.  It  was  not 
until  1708  that  the  more  noteworthy  attack  was  made,  under 
the  organization  I  have  described. 

The  news  of  the  expedition,  as  was  usual,  was  carried  to 
Albany  by  the  christian  Mohawks,  and  the  information  con- 
veyed to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  difficulty  was 
to  know  where  the  blow  was  to  fall  The  policy  of  the  French 
had  been  established  by  many  years'  painful  experience.  It 
was  known  that  the  mischief  was  not  threatened  against  a 
pre-dctermined  objective  point,  which  could  be  defended.  It 
might  be  looked  for  as  certain,  that  no  well  garrisoned  place 
would  be  Httackcd.  It  was  the  whole  frontier  which  was 
threatened;  and  it  seems,  as  if  it  had  been  imimssible  to  incul- 
cate on  the  whole  bodv  of  settlers,  the  necessity  of  continued 
watchfulness  and  unrelaxed  vigilance.  A  few  soldiers,  how- 
ever, w  ere  sent  to  Haverhill,  and  had  they  been  disciplined  and 
properly  commanded,  surprise  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  march  from  Canada  did  not  take  place  until  the  20th 
of  July.  As  the  party  was  startin;^  to  ascend  the  Saint 
Francis,  one  of  the  Hurons  b\'  some  mischance  was  killed. 
The  accident  affected  the  remainder  of  the  tribe.  They 
looked  upon  the  event  as  a  batl  omen,  and  they  refused  to 
proceed.  A  feelinj^^  of  a  similar  character  took  possession  of 
the  Sault  Indians,  who  were  ascending  Lake  Chau. plain. 
Sickness  broke  out  in  their  band,  and  they  declared  that  they 
were  unable  to  go  forward  ;  further,  that  it  was  dangerous  for 
them  to  do  so,  for  their  malady  would  affect  the  whole  force. 

As  the  Algonquins  and  the  Abenakis  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  continue  de  Vaudroiil  wrote  pressing  orders  to  de 
Rouville,  to  march  forward  even  with  the  reduced  forces,  and 
not  to  return  without  having  attempted  some  important 
enterprise.  At  Lake  Nikisipique  the  French  leaders  were 
again  disappointed.  The  Eastern  Indians  were  absent ;  they 
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had  been  induced  to  make  an  attempt  in  another  direction, 
and  had  not  attended  at  the  rendezvous.  De  Hertel  deter- 
mined, nevertheless^  to  persevere.  His  force  consulted  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Canadians  and  Indians.  They  had  already 
passed  over  many  leagues  of  forest,  and  they  'went  onwards 
until  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  outpost  settlements.  They 
had  now  to  select  the  spot,  which  circumstances  would  suggest 
as  one,  they  could  successfully  attack,  and  obtain  prisoners 
with  which  they  could  return  to  Canada 

Haverhill  was  well  known.  Ten  \  ears  previously  it  had 
been  sacked,  twenty-seven  of  the  inhabitants  slain  and  thir- 
teen made  prisoners.  It  consisted  of  aliout  twenty-five  or 
thirty  houses,  some  of  them  fortified,  and  thirty  soldiers  were 
stationed  there.  Otherwise  the  village  was  undefended  and 
was  exposed  to  any  well-directed  assault ;  and  when  taken 
by  surprise  by  a  sufficient  force  was  liable  to  be  raided  and 
destroyed.  The  salvation  of  the  settlement  depended  on  a 
watch  being  kept  ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  that 
the  inhabitants  .should  find  shelter  in  the  fortified  houses,  and 
there  rcsohiteh"  defend  them'^elves. 

At  dawn  on  the  29th  of  Aui^ust,  de  Ilertel's  force  was  dis- 
covered by  a  settler  going  to  the  woods,  and  the  war  whoop 
of  the  Indians  soon  awoke  the  inhabitants  to  their  danuer. 
The  first  victim  was  a  woman  named  Smith,  .shot  dead  in 
aiteinpling  to  reach  a  block  house.  The  house  of  the  minis- 
ter Rolfe  was  attacked.  I  hree  soldiers  were  quai  tered  there. 
Rolfe,  awakened  from  his  sleep,  resohitely  plaeetl  himself 
against  the  door,  and  called  upon  the  men  to  arm  and  come 
to  his  assistance.  They  are  represented  as  having  been  over- 
come b\-  tear,  pacin;^  the  floor  in  terror,  and  making  no 
atteinjjt  at  defence.  A  shot  throuL;h  the  door  broke  Rolfe's 
arm.  He  retreated  to  the  back-dour  tu  aid  in  tlic  escajie  of 
his  family,  when  he  was  shot  dead.  His  wife  was  killed,  his 
youngest  child  was  seized  and  dashed  against  a  stone.  Hagar, 
a  slave,  rushed  into  the  cellar  with  two  children,  covered 
them  with  tubs,  and  concealed  herself  All  escaped. 
Another  woman  successfully  hid  herself  in  an  apple  chest 
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Although  the  Indians  passed  and  repassed  the  spot,  they 
remained  unseen.  The  soldiers  were  killed.  Of  a  family 
named  Hartshorne,  the  father  and  three  sons  were  killed  out- 
side their  door,  whither  they  had  run  on  hearing  the  tumult 
Mrs.  Hartshome  with  her  children  hid  herself  under  a  trap- 
door in  the  cellar,  leaving  a  bahy  in  bed.  The  child  was 
thrown  out  of  the  window,  to  fall  upon  some  boards  unhurt 
He  grew  up  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  stature  and 
strength.*  The  outlying  houses  were  simultaneously  attacked. 
In  the  assault  sixteen  inhabitants  were  killed,  nine  men,  five 
women,  and  two  children.  Between  thirty  and  forty  persons 
of  all  ages  were  carried  away  prisoners. 

The  sun  had  now  risen.  The  attacking  party  had  alarmed 
the  country,  and  it  had  to  retreat  without  loss  of  time  while 
possible  to  do  so.  Captain  Ayer,  with  what  force  he  could 
collect,  endeavoured  to  intercept  it  At  first  he  had  but  twenty 
men,  but  the  number  was  soon  increased  to  seventy.  The 
Canadians  knew  that  every  moment  was  precious.  The  force 
brought  against  them  would  soon  become  ovcrpou  erirvj^,  and 
their  one  chance  of  escape  was  to  press  forward,  while  the 
sireiii^th  brought  against  them  was  insufficient  to  hinder  their 
advance.  The  strui^i^le  was  desperate,  but  they  made  their 
retreat  ;^c)od  ;  not,  howc\er,  without  sacrifice.  They  left 
behind  nine  dead,  among  them  two  officers,  Hertcl  lie 
Chanihly  and  Jared  de  Verchercs.  Several  of  their  prisoners 
also  escaped.  Their  provisions,  baggage  and  what  booty 
they  had  taken,  were  abandoned,  and  they  had  chffirnlty  in 
extricating  themselves  from  their  perilous  situation.  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  custom  on  such  occasions,  some  of  the 
cajjtives  were  released  and  sent  back  with  the  message,  that 
if  pursued,  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  w  ould  be  innne- 
diatel)  put  to  death,  and  ail,  Lnat  would  be  rescued,  would  be 
tiieir  corpses."!* 

•  The  first  tra  ol  the  History  of  Ilavcrliill.    Masj?.,  Ji)hn  H.  Carless,  l88l. 

t  Cdstabelle  wrote  from  Piacentia  (3  Octul>er,  170S.  Pari.  MS.  3rd  Stories, 
II.,  p.  764)  an  exaggemted  acoouot  of  thU  expedition,  that  de  Rouville  bad  put 
every  one  to  the  sword  in  the  fort  that  he  had  taken  ;  ami  in  his  retreat  being 
attaclced  in  an  amboacade  by  two  hundred  English,  he  had  defeated  them,  and 
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In  spite  of  March's  failure  against  Port  Royal,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it  so  little  flattering  to  the 
national  pride,  Massachusetts  persevered  with  dogged  deter- 
mination in  the  policy  she  had  formed,  that  for  the  preservation 
of  her  own  political  life  it  was  necessary  that  the  northern  part 
of  the  continent  should  cease  to  be  French.  Althouj^^h 
differently  foiniulated,  such  a  feeling  was  identical  with  the 
views  with  rei^ard  to  Xcw  York  and  New  Kn^land,  ciUertained 
by  tlie  ablest  men  in  Canada,  who  saw  in  the  restless  prosperity 
of  these  communities,  threatened  dani^er  to  French  rule.  For 
many  years  the  conviction  had  become  strcni^tlu  ned  in  both 
communities,  that  joint  occupation  of  the  Northern  Americaa 
continent  by  the  two  European  nations  was  impossible;  and 
to  many  the  struggle  for  supremacy  appeared  ine\  itablc. 

1  have  related  in  a  former  part  of  the  work*  the  attempt 
during  1708  to  organize  an  expedition  against  Quebec,  when 
Vetch  proceeded  to  F,ii_^!aud  to  obtain  aid  from  the  Home 
Guvernment;  and  thai  in  1709,  while  the  Colonial  h)rce>  were 
assembled  at  Massachusetts,  and  at  Albany,  the)-  remained 
inactive,  owing  to  the  troops,  which  were  to  have  been  sent  to 
America,  having  been  despatched  to  Spain.  In  the  autumn 
there  had  been  a  congress  of  governors,  and  representatives  of 
the  colonies  held  at  Rhode  Island,  where  it  was  resolved,  that 
authorised  agents  should  accompany  Vetch  and  Nicholson, 
and  urge  the  attack  of  Quebec  The  British  Government  of 
that  time  considered  the  attempt  of  too  great  ma^itude;  but 
the  Ministiy  consented  that  operations  should  be  directed 
against  Port  Royal. 

Nicholson  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  1 5th  of  July  (p.S.),  iyiQ, 
in  the  ship  "  Falmouth  "  with  several  transports.  A  regiment 
of  marines  was  on  board  and  many  English  officers  to  aid  in 

only  two  or  three  escaped.  De  Subercase  wrote  to  the  Minister  ((^ue.  Doc.,  II., 
p.  499)  that  a  party  of  Gmadiaas  and  Indians  bad  slaughtered  from  four  to  five 
hundred  persons,  without  grantinK  <)tMrter.   M.  de  Cbeviy  appended  the  lenuMk 

"That  tliese  cruel  proceedings  should  be  moderated.   We  may  look  for  reprisals  :** 
to  whicli  tfic  Minister  addeil,  "to  be  forbidden,  U>  write  to  M.  deVaadreail,  to 
know  the  (ruth  of  the  fact  and  the  reasons." 
*  Ante  Vol.  IL,  p.  444. 
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disciplining  the  new  levies.  *  The  warships  "  LowestoflTe  "  and' 
"  Feversham**  were  ordered  on  the  service  from  New  York. 
Regiments  were  raised  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  Vetch  was  appointed 
Adjutant  riciicral.  The  whole  force  was  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Nicholson :  the  provincial  troops  being  clothed 
and  armed  by  the  Queen. 

The  fleet  left  HostCMi  on  the  18th  of  September.  It  consisted 
of  four  ships  of  war,  a  provincial  galley,  a  bomb-ship  and 
tender,  with  thirty-six  transports,  hospital  and  store  ships, 
and  some  few  sloops  ;  it  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Passama- 
quoddy  Harbour.  On  the  24th  of  September  the  ships 
entered  into  Port  Royal  waters.  The  transport  "C;L'^ar.'"  the 
first  to  enter.  L^ot  aground,  and  the  wind  increasing  towards 
night,  she  went  to  pieces.  Twenty-six  men  were  drowned, 
twenty-four  swimming  ashore.  The  fleet  followed,  and 
anchored  al)o\  e  Goat  Island,  ha\  been  led  by  the  war-ship 
"  Ciiester,"  with  four  PVench  deserters  on  board.  Shortly 
afteruanls  ten  more  men  from  the  fort  deserted  to  the  fleet; 
while  three  Irishmen  and  a  Dutchman  went  over  to  the  French. 

The  garrison  of  Port  Royal,  wliich  was  to  resist  this  im- 
posing force,  consisted  only  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
The  fort  was  much  out  of  repair,  but  de  Subercase  counted 
upon  the  inhabitants  givint^^  their  aid,  and  on  the  determina- 
tion which  he  could  impart  to  tlie  L^arrison  ;  especially  as  he 
remembered  the  failure  of  the  former  attack.  He  was,  how- 
ever, only  supplied  with  a  slender  stock  of  provisions,  and  was 
without  money  to  make  further  purchases :  moreover,  he  was 
in  poor  credit,  from  the  dtfikttlt)^  which  had  been  experienced 
in  payment  of  what  was  due  on  Government  account  His 
soldiers  were  discontented,  and  desertions  became  so  frequent, 
that  dc  Subercase  removed  his  canoes  to  prevent  the  continu* 
ance  of  this  crime.  Further,  among  the  Acadians  themselves 
provisions  were  scarce. 

The  British  troops  were  landed  on  Monday,  the  25th  of 
September.  Vetch,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying, 
took  possession  of  some  ground  on  the  north  shore  He 
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there  entrenched  himself.    By  four  o'clock  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  force  was  established  on  the  south  side.  They 
were  cannonaded  from  the  fort  without  effect.    The  bomb- 
ship  was  advanced  and  threw  shells  into  the  fort  and  a 
picket  of  fifty  men  was  pushed  forward  to  the  Petite  Riviere. 
On  the  followinj,^  day,  the  main  body  took  ground  within 
a  mile  of  the  Covt.     They  were  fired  upon  during  their 
advance  by  the  outl\  ing  pickets,  and  from  the  houses  and 
gardens   near  whicli    tliey  i)assed  ;   they   lost  three  men. 
The  Hritish  sentries  were  hreil  upon  :  a  rej^iment  was  now 
ordered  forward,  which  entrenched  itself  within  four  hundred 
paces  of  the  fort.    A  sortie  was   made,  but  was  beaten 
back.    On  Wednesday,  the  27th,  the  ^uns  were  landed,  and 
by  Friday  placed  in  position,  in  spite  of  a  cannonade  froin 
the  fort.    In  the  afterncxjii,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  de 
Subercase  askini;  protection  for  the  ladies  belonLiing'  to  the 
garrison,  that  the)-  miijht  be  received  in  the  camp,  some  of 
them  ha\wi^  taken  refuse  in  the  woods.    Nicholson  arrested 
this  officer,  and  wrote  that  he  had  so  acted,  because  he  had 
failed  to  beat  the  chmtiade  to  know  if  he  could  be  received, 
*'such  methods  being  observed  amongst  soldiers."   De  Suber- 
case replied,  that  he  was  sorry  that  the  officer  had  not  caused 
the  drum  to  be  beaten  in  accordance  with  his  orders,  A  curious 
correspondence  took  place  between  Nicholson  and  de  Suber- 
case, which  extended  over  two  days.   Nicholson  was  desirous 
of  showing  every  courtesy  to  the  ladies,  but  refused  to  release 
the  officer,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  spy.   One  of  the  ladies, 
it  was  said,  was  in  a  condition,  when  it  was  feared  that  the 
noise  of  the  bombs  might  be  alarming.   Nicholson  offered 
her  his  protection.   De  Subercase's  letters  are  in  English, 
which,  although  not  perfect,  is  well  expressed;  he  asked 
Nicholson  to  write  in  French ;  at  the  same  time  he  com- 
plained of  his  officer  having  been  kept  prisoner.  Nicholson 
agreed  to  write  in  French  and  informed  de  Subercase  that  the 
officer  sent  was  perfect  in  English,  though  he  did  not  at  first 
seem  to  own  it,  and  Nicholson  refused  to  send  him  back,  as  he 
considered  him  to  be  a  spy.   De  Subercase's  reply  was  an 
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ofler  of  capitulation,  stating  that  la  Penrelle,  the  officer  in 
question,  could  speak  English,  for  as  to  my  part  I  underr 
stand  it  not'* 

On  Sunday,  the  ist  of  October  (O.S.X  finng  had  been 
commenced  against  the  fort  from  the  great  guns  and  mortars, 
to  which  the  French  replied,  and  on  receipt  of  de  Subercase's 
letter,  Nicholson  summoned  the  Governor  to  deliver  up  the 
fturt  De  Subercase  expressed  his  readiness  to  listen  to 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  and  asking  for  hostages 
that  he  might  treat  Captain  Reading,  commanding  the 
regiment  of  marines,  and  Captain  Mathews,  of  the  "Chester," 
were  sent  on  the  part  of  the  British.  De  Bonaventure  and 
de  Goutin  appeared  in  the  English  camp  on  the  part  of  de 
Subercase. 

After  several  amendments  and  alterations  the  articles  of 
capitulation  were  drawn  up  and  signed  on  the  following  day, 

the  13th  of  November  (N.S.).  The  garrison  was  to  march 
out,  drums  beating,  colours  flying.  Ships  should  be  furnished 
to  carry  the  garrison  to  France ;  a  passport  being  given  for  the 
ships'  return.  Six  guns  and  two  mortars  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  fort.*  A  vessel  to  be  provided  to  carry  the 
"privateers"  to  the  West  Indies.  Those  desirous  of  goin^ 
to  riaccntia,  in  Newfoundland,  could  proceed  by  the  nearest 

*  These  pieces  were  afterwuds  purchased  by  Nicholson  for  the  Queen.  De 
Suberc«se*s  receipt  for  ihe  money  is  extant,  24  October,  (N.S. ),  "  7,459  livrea, 

twelve  smi*;  "  [N'i)va  Scot'.i  Ilis!.  Col'.  T.,  p.  S7].  The  necessity  of  >ollin<,' these 
guns  was  entailed  by  the  damorous  conduct  of  the  AcadianSj  to  be  paid  tor  the 
pvoviskms  he  had  porchased. 

It  is  set  forth  io  the  rttumi  of  the  letter  of  de  Sutiercue  [Que.  Doe.  II.,  p.  529^ 
tVi;\t  tlie  inhabitants  of  Aci'lia,  wlio  are  ^really  <1is.i|i|jointed,  having  wished  to 
cause  him  trouble  for  the  p.iyiiicnt  of  the  bills  he  had  given,  for  what  is  due  by  the 
King,  ill  order  to  pay  them,  he  was  forced  to  sell  to  the  English  the  mortar  and 
six  canoons  gnuilcd  by  the  capitulation,  which,  in  oonnection  with  his  own  plate, 
his  furniture  and  efTects,  had  enabled  hiin  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  King.  I'he 
almoner  had  not  npf«*arfd.  De  Sul>ercase  thought  th.it  he  had  *!c-crte<h  nncl  thnt 
he  had  incited  the  iiihal)itanu  to  take  flight.  De  Subercase  gives  a  bad  account 
of  the  garrison,  setting  forth  the  pitiable  condition  in  which  ihtj  were  placed, 
trUch  was  but  too  trae,  and  that  several  had  deserted.  His  engineer,  de  Labat, 
h.i(]  Mirywn  an  unwillingness  to  eintiark,  and  desiced  to  join  the  English,  so  he  had 
seut  him  to  France  as  a  prisoner. 
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passage ;  Canadians  and  others  having  liberty  to  do  so  during 

the  space  of  a  year. 

The  fifth  clause,  of  importance  in  view  of  future  events,  1 
give  in  full :  "  That  the  Inhabitants  within  Cannon  shot  of  the 
Fort  of  Port  Royal.  shaM  remain  upon  their  Estates,  with  their 
Corn,  Cattle,  and  Furniture,  Durinj^  two  years,  in  case  they 
are  not  Desirous  to  go  before,  they  taking  the  Oaths  of 
Allegiance  and  FideUty  to  Her  Sacred  Majesty  of  Great 
Britain." 

A  memorandum  was  attached  explaining;  the  words  "  within 
cannon  shot"  as  "three  Kn^li'-h  miles  round  the  fort."  The 
inhabitants  within  this  distance  w  ere  to  have  the  Ix  nefit  of 
the  article.  The  names,  "  male  and  female,"  of  those  com- 
prehended in  the  article  amounted  "  to  487  persons." 

On  the  14th  the  French  ladies  came  to  the  camp  and 
breakfasted  with  the  Knt^lish  officers,  Sir  Charles  Hobby* 
lca<ling  in  Madame  dc  nonaventure. 

Seventeen  "  New  Kngli--^!!  prisoners  "  were  surrendered  to 
the  victors.  The\'  came  to  "our  cam])  all  in  Rags,  and  several 
of  them  withoni    iiuts,  shoes,  or  Sloekings."i' 

Perfect  com  ics)-  was  observed  between  the  two  commanders. 
On  the  16th  de  Subercasc  notified  his  intention  to  give  uver  the 
fort,  and  asked  for  Monsieur  Vetch  to  be  sent  to  arrange  the 
proceeding.  "  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,"  writes  de  Suber- 
case,  who  in  this  difficult  position  was  true  to  himself,  and  I 
pra)'  you  to  believe,"  &c.,  &c. 

Two  hundred  British  troops  marched  to  the  fort  and 
formed  line.  The  General,  and  his  staff,  with  the  hostages  de 
Bonavcnture  and  des  Goutin»were  met  half  way  on  the  bridge 
by  de  Subercase,  and  the  two  British  hostages ;  de  Subercase 
addressed  Nicholson  in  characteristic  language  "Sir/'  he 
said,  **Vm  very  sorry  for  die  misfortune  of  the  King  my  master 
in  Losing  such  a  Brave  Fort  and  the  Territories  adjoyning ; 

•  Hutchinson  II.,  153,  remarks  that  Sir  Charlrs  Hobby  was  "  kniqh'ed  some 
said  fur  fortitude  and  re&olutiun  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in  Jamaica,  other* 
true  for  tbe  fimlier  eoMidcmtioti  <i{£8oa.^ 

i  Nov.  Sco.  Hist.,  Doc.  I.,  p.  84. 
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and  count  myself  happy  in  falling  into  the  hands  of  so  noble 
and  generous  a  General,  and  now  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the 
Fort  and  all  the  magazines  into  your  hands,  hoping  to  give 
you  a  visit  next  Spring."* 

Vetch  received  the  keys  from  Colonel  Nicholson  ;  he  had 
been  appointed  the  first  governor. 

The  French  force  marched  out  with  their  national  gaiety, 
saluting  Colonel  Nicholson  as  th^  passed  him.  The  first 
guard  was  mounted  in  the  fort  under  Captain  Mascarene, 
hereafter  to  pursue  a  distinguished  career  in  the  now 
British  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Two  hundred  marines  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  New  England  volunteers  remained 
in  the  fort. 

A  cruiser  which  had  been  sent  out  returned  with  a  ketch 
of  de  Saint  Castin's.  She  endeavoured  to  escape,  and  the 
crew  had  run  her  ashore  and  fled  to  the  w  oods ;  but  de  Saint 
Castin  was  taken.  His  services  a  few  days  later  were  brought 
into  requisition. 

After  a  solemn  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  the  troops  commenced  their  preparations  for 
departure;  not,  however,  before  they  had  experienced  hostili^ 
from  the  Indians,  some  of  whom,  concealed  in  the  woods, 
fired  upon  a  party  engaged  in  obtaining  water  for  the  ships, 
but  without  inflictinr^  injiin*. 

On  Friday,  the  24th,  {he  I'^rciich  troo})^  embarked  oti  ihc 
transports  which  were  to  earn- them  to  b"rancc  ;  the  "  Fri.L;f)t,"' 
the  "  Four  Friends,"  and  the  "  John  and  Anne:"  the  total 
number,  officers,  civil  and  militarx-,  the  garrison  and  inhabi- 
tants, wa«;  two  huiuh\;(l  and  fifty-eight."f" 

After  the  surrender  the  I'rench  j>risoners  liaci  been  placed 
on  the  English  vessels, , 'J I  w  e  find  de  Subercase  u  riling  from 
the  "  Fahiiouth."  Nieholson  hbcrally  supplied  the  transprirts 
with  every  recjuirement.  I  Ic  ordered  to  be  put  on  board  "four 
pipes  of  wine,  four  casks  of  Jamaica  sugar,"  and  "several 

•  lb.  p.  85. 

t  Ac(»rding  lo  de  ijubercase's  report,  26  October,  ijne.  Doc.  II.,  p.  529, 
oalj  cue  hundfed  and  fil^-dx  ia»rchcd  oat  of  the  garrisott,  "tow  imi*,'*  to  wJioin 
the  EngUdi  had  to  tmAA  food,  *'  n'y  en  ay«nt  plu  d«n«.  Icui*  ma^iw." 
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sorts  of  spice  for  the  women  and  children."  Likewise  a 
hogshead  of  rum  in  the  place  of  beer.  He  sent  to  de 
Subercase  from  his  own  stores^  wine,  beer,  and  provisions. 
He  called  a  council  of  war,  so  that  the  question  could  be 
asked  if  the  articles  of  capitulation  had  been  fulfilled  ;  and  if 
it  was  considered  ther»  had  been  failure,  to  point  out  what 
was  wanting.  The  message  was  sent  by  an  officer,  who 
returned  with  the  acknowledgment  of  de  Subercase  that  the 
articles  had  ni  e\-ery  respect  been  observed,  with  his  and  the 
hearty  thanks  of  his  men  for  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been 
carried  out.  Two  more  letters  were  exchanged.  Nicholson 
wished  de  Subercase  a  happy,  prosperous  and  speedy  voyagi^ 
and  offered  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  Great  Britain  in  any 
way.  He  added,  in  a  fxjstscript,  "  With  this  I  send  two 
barrels  of  beer,  one  of  each  sort,  understanding^  you  want 
some."  De  Subercase  replied  in  the  same  spirit.  One  .sen- 
tence of  this  letter,  in  view  of  the  subseciiicnt  pretensions  of 
the  Acadian s.  is  imi>ortant  :  "  I  hope  that  you  have  given 
Col.  Vetch  an  order  lo  be  as  just  and  as  i^ood  as  you  have 
been,  and  that  he  do  Justice  to  those  French  that  remain 
behind  as  has  been  done  to  those  that  now  are  going  away.* 
De  Subercase  promised  to  write  to  Nicholson  in  London. 
On  the  26th,  the  Engli.sh  fleet  of  transports  sailed  out  of  the 
basin,  and  on  the  6th  of  November  the  vessels  arrived,  at 
Deer  Island,  and  the  leading  officers  proceeded  to  Boston. 

As  i^rcviously  to  the  departure  tjf  the  expedition  a  fast  had 
been  proclaimed,  so  on  the  return  of  the  trof)ps  a  L;"eneral 
tiianksgi\  ini;  was  held  throuc^hout  New  Kiiu;iand  on  the  27th 
of  November,  fur  the  result  of  the  camjxiign. 

On  his  departure  Niciiolson  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
that  Annapolis  Royal,  for  such  name  was  now  given  to  the 
conquered  country,  was  the  only  place  where  trade  could  be 
conducted  He  resolved  also  to  send  Major  Livingstonef  with 
de  Saint  Castin  to  Quebec,  with  a  letter  to  M.  de  Vaudreuil, 

*  Nova  .Scutia  Hisl.  Collections,  I.,  j>.  93. 

+  Philip  ZiTiogstooe  wn  connected  nHtb  Vetch,  by  manrUgeof  the  latter  widi 
Margaret,  Livingstone's  aunt.  Some  of  Vetch's  descendants  ihroi^h  bis  dataller 
are  still  Uving  ia  New  York.  See  I&tetnational  Renew*  Nommbcr,  1881. 
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informing  him  of  tlU  taking  of  Port  Royal,  and  he  obtained 
a  pass  from  de  Subercase  for  them  to  proceed  overland  The 
conncil  of  war  pointed  out  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
country,  save  those  who  were  within  cannon  shot  of  the  fort, 
**  are  left  absolutely  prisoners  at  discretion/'  and  de  Vaudreuil 
was  informed  if  he  continued  to  practise  his  barbarities  on  the 
Jfrontter  settlements  of  New  England,  the  English  would 
retaliate  in  Acadia.*  They  hoped  that  de  Vaudreuil  would 
give  no  cause  for  such  reprisals,  and  would  exchange  the 
prisoners  held  by  the  Indians  :  among  whom  the  daughter  of 
Williams,  the  pastor  of  Deerfield,  was  demanded  ;  threatening 
that  if  these  prisoners  were  not  returned  the  inhabitants  of 
Acadia  should  in  the  same  manner  be  "  made  slaves  among 
our  Indians." 

The  journey  was  marked  by  hardship  and  danger.  Living- 
stone did  not  arrive  at  Quebec  until  the  1 2th  of  December. 

At  one  spot  his  life  was  threatened  by  an  Indian,  and  only 
saved  by  the  intervention  of  tie  Saint  Castin.  De  Vaudreuil's 
answer  was  that  he  had  never  known  the  French  to  be 
charg^cd  with  inhumanity,  and  that  they  did  not  ill-treat  their 

Enj^lish  priscjncrs.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  redeemed 
them,  lie  was  quite  ready  to  exchan^^e  such  prisoners  as 
were  with  the  French  ;  he  could  not  control  those  of  the 
Indians.  As  to  the  menace  of  retaliation  of  delixering 
the  \cadians  to  the  New  England  Indians,  he  could  act 
similarly  to  the  prisoners  who  would  fall  in  his  power.-f* 

*  "lliat  ns  we  are  informed  you  liave  olten  formerly  ninde  incursions  upon 
some  of  the  exposed  Frouleers  of  Her  Majestys  Colony's  of  New  Eogiamlt  New 
York,  Comieeiiciit,  md  New  Hampshire,  by  your  tavagely  Bariiuoiis  Induim 
And  Prencli,  to  the  inhumanly  murderio£  a  cmt  many  poor  innocent  Pco|^ 
ami  cliildren.  We  do,  ihcrefure,  make  known  to  you  by  these  presents,  that  io 
case  you  shali  after  this  comes  to  your  hands,  either  hy  your  French  or  Indians, 
directly  or  indirectly,  commit  any  Ilo&tilitys,  as  murder,  depredations,  or  other* 
wise  whataoever,  that  »e  will  upon  notice  theicof  make  tl»e  same  Militaiy  Execn* 
tioii  upon  the  chief  of  your  people  in  this  country,  L'Accadie,  or  Nova  Scotia." 
Lcttct  from  the  Council  to  de  Vaudreuil.  Annapolis,  lith  of  November  (O.S>)b 
1710.    Nova  Scotia  Hiat.  Coll.  I.,  p- 99> 

f  De  Vandieaira  denial  of  hts  respondMlity  for  these  barbarities  can  In  no 
way  be  aooepled.  Fiom  the  earliest  day  of  his  go<vanwicnt»  in  1703,  daring  the 
snoeeeding  twentf*two  yean  until  his  death,  he  was  incessant  in  ofganidng 
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The  French  could  never  be  brought  to  recognise  the  bar- 
barous injustice  of  tlieir  policy,  in  allowing  the  Indians  to 
retain  as  slaves  the  prisoners  taken  in  an  expedition  oi^anized 
at  Quebec,  of  which  tiie  Indians  formed  a  part. 

De  Vaudreuil  communicated  the  capture  of  Fort  Royal  to 
France,*  and  endeavoured  to  throw  blame  on  its  defence, 
Admitting  that  the  garrison  had  been  overpowered  by  a 
superior  force,  de  Vaudreuil  complained  that  dc  Subercase 
had  failed  to  pay  attention  to  the  notices  sent  from  Canada 
of  the  certainty  of  his  being  besieged.  Such  vague  accusa- 
tions can  always  be  made.  It  is  a  slii^ht  accusation  to  make, 
that  de  Subercase  had  failed  to  retain  at  Port  Royal  seventy 
men  sent  as  a  reinforcement  for  and  llial  lie  had 

ordered  away  seven  olTicci-,  and  fifteen  soldiers.  If  there 
were  ground  for  dissatisHictioii  that  de  Subercase  had  failed 
to  transport  in  sacks,  the  pro\  isioiis  w  liicli  were  at  the  Hay 
Verte,  it  w  ould  be  a  more  serious  charge.  De  V'auchcuil  docs 
not  specify  the  means  dc  Suijcrcasc  {xxscssed  for  performing 
this  duty.  De  Vaudreuil  likew  ise  repuiti  d  hi^  correspond- 
ence with  Nicholson,  stating  that  the  French  remaining  in 
Acadia  would  find  themselves  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conqucr()r. 

De  X  autlreuil's  statements  are  often  at  \  ariauce  with  fact. 
It  is  till-  character  of  his  assertion  that  a  number  of  French 
sr)Idicrs  liad  been  unu  iUini;  to  embark  with  dc  Subercase.  and 
had  found  their  way  to  the  Bay  Verte.    This  circumstance 

attacks  against  the  New  England  frontier,  either  openly  or  by  intrigue,  holding 
in  Httev  disregard  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Such  attacks  were 
justilied  by  bitn  in  bis  correspondeDce.  In  1708,  he  wrote  [^o  .May.  Que.  Doc. 
II.,  p.  487]  **  I  oontinae  to  send  out  parties  in  the  government  of  Boston  in  order 
to  make  prisoners,  so  by  these  means  I  may  be  informed  of  the  entn  prist  s 
against  Acndia  or  this  couulty,  rmada."'  He  wn^;  tipheld  in  this  course  by  the 
Frencli  Minister.  The  latter  expressed  bis  dissatisfaction  (Que.  Doc.  II.,  p.  489)  at 
de  Vudrenirs  inactivityt  with  the  force  at  M*comaiand,  after  nil  he  had  written 
of  causing  ravages  against  the  English  of  Boston.  De  Vaodreuii  was  told,  **The 
Kini;  n1>solutdy  desires  (hat  you  stnd  out  parties;  against  them,  and  you  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  going  jrour»eif  to  attack  their  posts  when  you  are  sure  of 
success." 

*  as  Aprilp  1711.  N.Y.  Hist.,  Doe.  IX.,  p.  853. 
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Is  not  stated  byde  Subercase  or  in  the  English  accounts. 
In  his  difficulties  de  Vaudreuil  had  recouise  to  those  on 
whom  he  could  rely  ;  the  missionaries.  He  charged  them  to 
tell  the  Acadians  he  would  afford  them  all  the  aid  in  his 
power.  His  attention,  however,  was  more  seriously  directed 
to  the  probability  of  an  attack  on  Quebec,  of  which  he  had 
received  intelligence 

Projects  for  the  repossession  of  Port  Royal  were  immedi- 
ately formed.  The  younger  de  Saint  Castin  received  a 
commission  on  full  pay  in  the  Colonial  corps,  and  was 
appointed  commandant  over  the  whole  of  Acadia.*  His 
instructions  were  to  maintain  the  Indians  In  the  French 
interest,  and  to  urge  unceasing  war  against  the  English.  He 
was  to  represent  that  it  was  their  interest  more  than  ever 
to  ally  themselves  to  the  French,  for  the  English  desired 
to  reduce  them  to  slavery,  with  the  view  of  their  entire 
destruction. 

In  order  to  prevent  trade  between  Port  Royal  and  the 
Indians,  dc  Saint  Castin  was  directed  with  what  French  and 
Indians  he  could  collect  to  pillage  the  English  who  were  taking 
goods  into  the  woods,  and  to  hapss  whoever  of  the  French  of 
Port  Royal  and  of  Acadia  were  tradings  without  Canadian 
permits.  If  resistance  w  ere  offered,  he  was  t<>  kill  .such  as 
opposed  him  ;  otherwise  he  w  as  to  make  prisoners  of  them, 
and  to  spare  them  as  much  as  possible.  De  Vaudreuil  never 
wrote  a  despatch  of  this  character  witliout  some  mean  attejupt 
to  anticipate;  resj)onsibihty  falh'ni;  upon  himsi-lf;  ])ut  he  was 
without  a  scruple  as  to  the  misery  he  N\  c)uld  cause,  and  de 
Saint  Castin  was  directed  to  organize  as  many  attacks  as 
possible  a;_,rainst  the  English  of  Port  Royal  and  those  of 
Boston,  and  personally  to  lead  them,  and  on  ail  these  matters 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  Missionaries. 

*  loitnictioiu  18  Jaauary,  1711,  Que.  Doc.  II.,  p.  534. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

These  instructions  were  the  first  of  the  series  of  orders  from 
Canada  to  attack  the  Hritisli  in  Nova  Scotia.  Except  at  Pente- 
goet,  there  was-  not  a  I'Vench  fainil\'  soutli  of  Passamaquoddy. 
On  the  main  land  the  attacks  were  to  he  made  by  the  Kennebec 
and  other  Indians,  in  connection  with  Canadians  from  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  In  Acadia  there  was  the  native  ix>pulation 
to  ajjpcal  to,  and  every  eflfort  was  to  be  made  to  awaken  their 
fears  and  hatred  apfainst  the  ICiighsh.  The  Acadtans  were 
without  schools  :  few  could  read  or  write.  Without  amuse- 
ments, their  principal  occuj^ation  beyond  their  daily  labours 
was  the  indulc;ence  in  cpiarrcls  and  di'-jiutes  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  their  lands,  and  regarding  trilles  of  little  account.  I.itiij^ation 
sup[)lied  the  place  of  more  pleasins^  distractions.  One  uf  the 
first  duties  of  the  sui)erior  officers  of  the  Port  Royal  i^^arrison 
was  to  constitute  a  court  tu  settle  the  interminable  disputes  of 
tiie  baitliiU.  In  the  submission  of  these  difficulties  the 
luibiiants  shewed  no  dissatisfaction  with  their  condition.  They 
expres-sed  no  regret  for  the  French,  and  except  for  the  intrigues 
which  had  their  origin  in  Canada,  and  the  influence  of  the 
ecclesiastics  in  awakening  rehgious  susceptibiHty,  the  few 
Acadians  then  in  Nova  Scotia  would  have  gUded  into  quiet 
acceptance  of  the  new  government  Their  whole  number 
could  not  have  exceeded  i, 600  souls.  In  17 14  they  consisted 
only  of  305  families,  of  1,773  souls.  In  i;o;  they  were  less 
than  1,50a 

The  period  was  one  of  war ;  and  in  a  national  crisis  it  is  not 
the  policy  to  look  too  closely,  or  too  scrupulously  to  the  means 
devised  to  obtain  an  advantage.  The  age  was  without 
humanity  or  mercy,  and  the  end  in  view  was  the  one  point 
regarded.  That  the  French  should  desire  to  retake  Acadia 
was  the  natural  feeling  of  a  proud,  gallant  people;   De  Suber- 
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case  in  accepting  his  defeat  had  thrown  down  his  diallenge ; 
he  hoped  in  a  few  months  to  revisit  Port  Royal  with  a  force 
to  retake  it  It  was  to  be  looked  for,  that  emissaries  would 
mingle  with  the  population  to  keep  awake  their  national 
sentiment  That  deep  founded  love  of  country,  based  on 
pride  in  her  histoiy,  and  satisfaction  with  the  institutions 
under  which  life  had  been  passed,  identification  with  her 
glories,  and  her  position  in  dvilization,  the  French  Acadian 
did  not  know.  There  was  one  point  only  on  which  he  could 
be  appealed  to.  He  had  been  bred  up  in  the  Roman  catho- 
lic religion,  with  the  belief  that  all  who  were  not  in  the  fold, 
were  atheists  or  worshippers- of  the  deviL  He  was  taught  to 
look  upon  the  British  as  the  embodiment  of  evil,  and  that 
submission  in  any  form  would  be  the  total  annihilation  of 
that  faith,  to  the  dogmas  of  which,  from  first  infancy,  he  had 
given  an  unreasoning,  undoubtinp;  submission.  The  first 
history  of  Neva  Scotia  is  a  chronicle  for  forty  years  of  deter- 
mined hostility  on  their  part.  They  refused  to  furnish 
supplies  for  the  English  garrison,  and  were  ready  to  enter  into 
any  plot  for  the  destruction  of  its  members  in  small  parties, 
and  to  make  away  with  them  Individually  when  in  any  way 
unprotected. 

We  have  an  account  of  the  early  days  of  the  possession  of 

Port  Ro\  al  b\'  tlic  British  from  the  pen  of  Paul  Mascarene, 

who  tills  so  prominent  a  page  in  Nova  Scotian  history.  He 
was  of  i'*rcnch  birth,  of  a  huguenot  family  driven  from 
France  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 
Born  in  1684.  at  this  time  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1708,  and  having  obtained  a  brevet 
majority  after  the  takinjr  of  Port  Royal,  his  rise  liad  been 
rapid.  He  was  a  man  of  commandinj;  abih'ty  and  unblemished 
honour.  Like  many  others  who  have  ser\  ed  their  country 
chivalrously  and  unselfishly,  he  received  but  siiL^ht  reward. 
In  the  natural  course  of  service  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General.  lie  died  poor,  having  only  the  half-pay  of  his 
lieutenant-colonelcy  to  sustain  him  at  Boston,  wlierc  his 
wife's  family  resided.    If  the  intriguing  politicians  of  his  day 
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in  their  struggle  for  office  neglected  his  just  claim  to  consi- 
deration, his  place  in  history  is  assigned  among  the  most 
honourable  names  it  can  record,* 

The  feelings  of  the  garrison  of  Port  Royal  towards  the 
habitants  of  the  banlieu,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation, 
were  to  k  lin  in  possession  of  their  property  for  two  years, 
was  that  ij{  friendliness,  and  they  were  desirous  treating 
those  in  the  other  settlements  with  every  consideration.  In 
the  middle  of  Xo\  ember  Mascarene  was  sent  to  Mines  with  a 
party  of  fifty-nine  men  and  a  suriijcon,  one  half  of  whom 
were  marines.  He  had  received  \\  l  ittLii  instniciions  for  his 
guidanre.  On  his  way  he  met  a  French  sloop,  w  hich  by  force 
or  persuasion  returned  with  hin\  to  the  settlement.  \'etch 
claimed  that  he  had  given  the  settlements  not  included  in  the 
capitulation  his  protection.  He  therefore  "  ex{»ected  of  right 
due  to  him  "  "  a  very  good  present  to  the  \  alue  of  6.000  livrcs," 
money  or  peltry,  "  with  a  contribution  of  twenty  pistolesf  per 
month,  towards  maintaining  his  table  from  the  day  the  tort 
was  surrendered."  The  people  of  the  bauiiiH  to  pa\'  as  much. 
Mascarene  w  as  to  make  this  proposal  in  general  terms,  and  to 
learn  what  could  be  given  ;  in  any  ca.sc,  he  was  to  state  what 
Vetch  expected.  The  people  were  to  be  informed  that  they 
could  trade  with  Port  Royal,  but  it  was  the  only  place  where 
they  could  do  so,  and  they  were  not  to  traffic  with  vessels  or 
parties  not  having  a  written  permission. 

Mascarene  on  the  12th  (N.S.)  issued  a  proclamation,  calling 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  at  a  place  most  convenient 
for  him  to  land,  in  order  that  he  could  carry  out  his  instruc-' 
tions ;  they  were  not  to  take  umbrage  at  his  landing  with 
armed  men,  for  they  were  brought  only  for  his  own  protection. 

Mascarene,  on  the  13th,  at  noon,  was  received  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  "  with  demonstrations  of 
joy."  His  instructions  had  been  that  the  men  every  night 
should  sleep  on  the  vessel,  but  he  found  this  arrangement  to 

*  *'M«iDOTiArto  Hu'Kitcy.  Fnuac^  Nidii^aom  Uti^kc^  by  faol  MaMMMne^ 
Boston,  New  England,  Nor.  d,  1713.**  No«b  Soatia  HUtorical  ColL,  IV.,  pp. 

69-89. 

+  200  Uvre*. 
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be  impossible.  The  brig  was  anchored  three  leagues  distant, 
and  the  tide  only  permitted  entrance  into  the  creek  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  tide.  Accordingly  he  quartered  his  men 
in  four  of  the  houses,  and  appointed  a  sergeant's  guard  to 
prevent  surprise.  A  meeting  was  held,  and  Mascarene  stated 
his  business.  Those  who  were  present  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
select  some  few  parties  to  represent  the  whole  number.  Mas- 
carene consented.  Six  persons  were  chosen  for  Mines,  one 
for  Chignecto,  one  for  Cobequid  ;  eight  in  all.  Mascarene 
plainly  told  his  mission.  The  An Ifitantsvrere  much  concerned, 
and  pleaded  great  poverty.  They  represented  the  misery  of 
the  people  by  what  they  called  "  the  tyranny  of  de  Subercase, 
who  was  wont  to  oppress  them."  It  was  impossible,  they  said, 
to  make  up  the  sum  demanded,  for  one  third  of  their  number 
were  beggars,  and  they  asked  to  be  permitted  to  raise  half  the 
amount.  In  the  meantime  they  would  "petition  the  governor, 
that  in  consideration  of  tl\e  miserable  condition  they  were  in," 
he  would  remit  the  other  half.  They  desired  to  be  furnished 
with  some  show  of  power  to  oblii^e  the  meaner  part  of  ihcir 
number  to  contribute.  Mascarene  complied  with  their  w  ishes. 
The  amount  in  furs  was  collected  with  apparent  cheerfulness, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  John  Landry,  the  master  of  the 
sloop,  to  take  to  Annapolis  under  convoy  of  the  brigantine. 

Before  his  departure  ^lascarene  asked  if  there  was  any 
complaint  ai^ainst  the  soldiers.  The  inhabitants  praised  their 
civil  behaviour  ;  he  himself  [)aiil  sixteen  livres  for  the 
expenses  of  himself,  the  lieutenant,  and  suri^con.  He  marched 
his  {lartv  tiuee  miles  overland  to  take  the  bo.a>  .,ent  lor  them, 
and  embarking  on  the  brigantine,  reached  Annapolis  on  the 
1st  of  December  (N.S.). 

Landry  presented  the  furs,  which  were  estimated  to  be 
worth  between  five  and  six  hundred  livres,  and  submitted  the 
petition  to  be  released  from  payment  of  the  half  of  the  con- 
tribution, and  of  the  twenty  pistoles  per  month.  The  full  sum 
named  was  never  paid.  There  were  subsequent  payments  in 
furs,  wheat  and  peas ;  also  in  bills  drawn  by  de  Subercase, 
and  endorsed  by  Vetch.  They  must  have  been  bills  in 
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pa>'mcnt  for  the  cannon  sold  by  dc  Subercase ;  they  were 
plentiful  in  the  community,  and  remained  current  some  time. 
According  to  Mascarene,  no  steps  were  ever  taken  for  the 
monthly  payment  of  twenty  pistoles.  There  was  an  attempt  to 
obtain  an  equal  amount  from  the  ludntants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fort.  To  judge  by  subsequent  events,  not  much 
of  it  could  have  been  received ;  on  this  point  there  is  no 
information. 

The  winter  set  in  cold.  The  fort  was  overcrowded,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  more  room,  the  chapel  was  turned  into  a 
barrack.  Owing  to  the  frost,  the  chimnev  s  could  not  be 
built,  and  for  a  time  some  pri\ation  was  felt.  Wood  could 
only  be  obtained  on  the  ojjposite  bank  of  the  inlet  at  a  crown 
a  cord  ;  and  it  had  to  Ije  carried  across  in  flat-bottom  boats, 
with  labour  and  at  some  risk.  Provisions  were  scarce.  There 
were  beef  and  pease,  but  neither  tlour  nor  pork.  A  small  sup- 
ply f'f  corn  w  as  purchased  from  the  hnbitaiits.  Capon,*  an 
officer  of  the  garrison,  at  the  invitation  of  a  few  of  the  hnhiiafiis, 
was  ordered  to  go  up  the  river  and  make  an  attempt  to  obtain 
supplies.  He  landed  at  the  hou.se  of  one  Peter  Lc  Blanc,  nine 
miles  abo\  e  the  fort.  While  tliey  were  at  supper,  a  party  of 
men  entered  with  loaded  arms  cocked,  and  called  upon  Capon 
to  follow  them,  threatening  death  to  whosoever  should  ofier 
resistance.  They  were  hurrying  their  pri.soner  through  the 
woods,  and  had  halted  at  a  house,  when  they  were  overtaken 
by  Le  Blanc,  who  persuaded  diem  to  release  Capon  on  the 
payment  of  twent>  pistoles,  Le  Btanc  finding  the  money. 

It  was  the  first  outrage  the  British  garrison  experienced. 
It  may  be  said  the  first  consequence  of  de  Saint  Castings 
instructions.  A  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  men  concerned,  was  issued.  The  French 
made  great  show  of  s>'mpathy,  but  no  arrests  were  made. 
Difficulties  also  arose  as  to  the  supply  of  Indian  com  from 

*  Peter  Capon,  lietttciMnt  of  the  company  of  Matroses,  was  gazetted  by 
Nicholson  previoot  to  the  dcpMtnfe  of  the  foroe.   He  ii  aiBiod  in  a  comnniiioft- 

tion  lo  i?e  Sulicrcase  as  Mustcr-Masler  of  ^^arines.  The  Matroscs  were  soUiier* 
attached  to  the  artillery,  who  worked  in  the  cerrice  of  the  guns  and  formed  a  guard 

for  the  sutlers'  waggons. 
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Mines.  Little  grain  was  raised  in  the  -baniUu  ;  the  inhabi* 
tants  obtained  what  they  required  from  Mines.  There  were 
disputes  as  to  the  quantity  the  garrison  should  receive*  which 
caused ''clamour  and  noise.**  In  January,  however,  a  sloop 
arrived  from  Boston,  which  **  brought  everything  to  rights" 

Vetch  took  steps  to  shew,  that  such  proceedings  as  the 
assault  upon  Capon,  could  not  be  carried  on  with  impunity. 
With  a  party  of  fifty  men  he  arrested  four  of  the  principal 
habitants  and  the  priest,  and  for  a  time  held  them  as  hostages 
until  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  should  be  discovered. 

The  insecurity  of  the  fort  called  for  serious  attention.  The 
walls  were  incapable  of  sustaining  the  Are  of  the  guns  placed 
upon  them;  and  there  were  numerous  breaches  in  the  fortifica- 
tions, the  repair  of  which  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  was 
determined  to  sustain  their  imperfect  condition  by  placing 
timber  against  them.  A  carpenter  was  sent  along  the  river 
to  examine  the  number  of  trees  available,  and  during  his 
examination  the  ill-will  of  the  /tabitants  became  strongly 
manifest. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  this  anti'iKithy  to  the  British  garrison, 
it  was  to  Vetch  that  "  the  jierpetual  complaints  of  the  I'^ench 
against  one  another  in  their  private  feuds  and  cjuarrels  "  was 
referred.*  This  litigation  became  so  frequent,  that  Vetch 
appointed  Majfjr  hVMbes,  Captain  Abercromby,  with  Capon, 
and  Maicarene,  as  most  versed  in  the  h>ench  tongue,  with  two 
of  the  inhabitants,  Chouet  and  St.  Scene  (sic),  justices  of  the 
peace  to  meet  twice  a  week  and  decide  the  cases.  "There 
never  arose  out  of  the  expenses  of  the  Court  so  much  as  to 
suffice  for  paying  of  a  clerk." 

Vetch  sailed  for  Boston,  leaving  Sir  Ch.uL:.  Hobby  in 
charge,  and  to  carry  out  the  repairs  to  the  bastions  and  cui  Uuns 
of  the  fnrf.  Vetch  took  with  him  the  priest,  one  Berc  Justi- 
nian, who  was  a/n^ot  the  banlien^  and  also  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  insolent. 

The  habitants  who  bad  been  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
number  of  trees  required,  had  professed  to  be  willing  to  aid  the 

•  .Nova  Scotia  Hist.  Coll.,  I.,  p.  77. 
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garrison,  but  had  evaded  the  performance  of  the  service.  They 
assigned  as  a  reason  that  their  cattle  were  weak  from  want  of 
fodder,  and  that  the  ice  in  the  creeks  had  prevented  the  descent 
of  the  rafts.  Every  excuse  was  made  to  avoid  compliance 
with  the  requisition.  When  these  excuses  were  no  longer 
possible,  they  clcclared  that  when  making  the  aitciiii)t  to  haul 
the  trees  to  the  water,  the  Indians  had  threatened  to  kill  them, 
if  they  carried  one  stick  to  the  English. 

FTobby,  seeing  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  decision, 
sent  a  party  up  the  river  with  Ma-^carenc,  who  acted,  as  he 
states,  with  teinj.)cr  and  judjgiiieiit,  "without  any  wrong 
molesting  the  inhabitants,  and  paid  for  everythiiiL;  I  had  of 
them."  He  sent  for  those  who  were  known  to  be  ot"  the  most 
mutinous  spirit,  and  plainly  to\d  them,  to  use  the  words  of 
Hobby,  they  would  no  lr)n-er  be  "fooled."  He  obtained 
attention  to  his  request,  and  for  a  limited  time  the  trees  were 
brout,'ht  down.  Men  in  the  fort  were  set  to  work  on  the 
repairs,  receix-ins.;  "  i8  pence  a  clay,  Boston  inone\-."+ 

The  polic)-  of  the  French  was  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
disalfection.  The  British  garrison  endeavoured  toccjnciliatethe 
li(xbitants,  and  acted  with  the  justice  and  forbearance  which 
for  the  last  two  centuries  have  been  the  distinf^uishing  mark 
of  the  British  soldier  in  the  field,  u.iul  .ui  unn.cndly 
population.  The  influence  on  which  l-rance  depended  was 
her  missionaries.  OncGaulin,  the  priest  at  Mines,  boasts  how 
he  interfered  to  prevent  this  conciliatory  conduct,  by  influenc- 
ing the  Indians  and  Acadians ;  and  in  ordor  to  destroy  all 
hope  of  accommodation,  he  encouraged  the  Indians  to  attack 
the  English,  and  openly  oi)[)o.se  delivery  at  the  fort,  of  the 

•  i\ova  hcotia  iiisl.  JJoc.  iV.,  p.  79. 

t  Le  Si«ur  Gadia  an  Miniitre,  jth  soptembre,  ijtl.    "  Les  AacUds  qui  ont 

toujours  regarde  les  sauvages  comme  tin  grand  obstacle  am  ^b**-  qa*tls 

veulcnt  fairc  A  l.i  co'.e  de  I'Acadie  !ai  fii  tn?  nii  comm^ncemeiil  dc  I'hiver  plusieurs 
propositions  pour  porter  ces  sauvages  a  se  mettre  de  leur  parti,  il  I'a  non  seuieaieut 
emptch^,  mab  a  encore  detotttn^  toutes  lei  o^tiRtions  quHls  oat  voidtt  faice  po«r 
7  parvcttir  ;  meme  poor  lenr  Ocer  toute  esp^ranoe  d'aooommodement ;  il  a  enpig^ 

ces  saitvagL-s  .1  f.\tre  des  course*;  "iiir  eux,  et  \  s'npj>oser  ouvertcment  au  iransport  des 
bois  que  le  Gouverneur  An^i.ns  oiiiij^eait  ies  habitants  de  fournir  pour  retablir  les 
fortiBcatiooi."    Pari.  MS.,  3rd  Series  II.,  p.  893. 
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timber,  which  the  English  Government  had  called  upon  the 
Inhabitants  to  furnish. 

During  the  extreme  cold  weatlicr  of  winter  a  woman 
landed  at  Port  Royal :  Madame  de  Freneusc.  She  was 
accompanied  by  a  young  lad,  her  son,  and  an  Indian.  She 
arrived  in  a  birch  canoe,  and  her  story  was  that  she  had 
crossed  from  the  other  side  owing  to  the  perfect  destitution 
of  the  IViiobscot  Indians :  from  starvation  she  had  been 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  applying  tn  I-ve  under  the  new- 
government.  She  was  received  "  very  kindly  by  Sir  Charles 
Hobby,"  and  the  liberty  was  granted  to  her  to  remain. 

This  \va«^  the  same  Madame  de  Freneusc  who  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  Minister*  to  de  Sul)crcase  as  havintj 
thrown  the  i^lamour  of  her  charms  o\  er  de  Bona\-cnture  for 
the  preceding  years  during  which  she  had  been  his  mistress. 
He  was  reported  to  have  had  children  by  her,  and  nobody 
knew  what  had  become  of  them.  It  was  said  that  de 
Bonaventure,  finding  himself  embarrassed  by  the  threat  of 
her  being  arbitrarily  sent  out  of  the  colony,  had  had  the 
weakness  to  exclaim  that  if  they  pushed  him  to  extremity, 
they  would  force  ujjon  him  the  "  fnnitvais  coup"  to  go  to 
Bustun.  Dc  Subcrcasc,  on  bein£^^  ordei  ed  to  make  the  woman 
leave,  was  directed  to  watch  dc  Bonaventure.  The  report 
came  from  the  ecclesiastics,  in  which  they  were  .mstaiiiud 
by  des  Goutin.i"  ^ladame  dc  Freneusc  now  appeared  as  a 
Magdalen  *  to  assist  in  the  intrigues  against  the  Englisli 
garrison. 

The  fort  of  Annapolis,  when  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British,  was  in  the  worst  possible  state.  §  The  barracks  were 
filthy,  and  had  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  There  were  no 
beds.   There  was  great  trouble  in  getting  wood  for  fuel,  as 

•  Que.  r>oc.,  IT.,  p.  401,  6  J""*",  1708. 
+  Vide  I'arl.  MS.,  3rd  series.  Vol.  il.,  pp.  701,  832-S43. 
X  Dm  Goutiii  «mie  on  thU  point,  23  December,  1707,  lb.,  p.  744.  "II  (de 
S«beicne),  m'a  icpoodn  poaitiTeiiiciit,  vpm  let  prfitne  «b  ^tdeiit  eonlente  et 

charmd>  de  sa  conduite." 

^  "  I  forgot  to  mention  bow  nasty  we  found  the  garison,  and  wbat  pains  wee 
were  att  in  cleaning  it."   Maicarene,  Nor.  Sco.  His.  Ct^l.,  IV.,  p.  loa 
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has  been  Stated.  The  sea  coal  beings  consumed/ an  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  charcoal  from  the  kakiiantSt  for  the 
Indians  harassed  the  men  at  the  garrison  engaged  in  making 
it  The  ovens,  bakehouse,  and  windmill  had  all  to  be 
repaired.  The  drains  had  to  he  made  anew,  and  the  ramparts, 
which  were  crumbling  away,  had  to  be  repaired  b}'  trees. 

As  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  trees  was  taking  place, Vetch, 
who  had  returned  from  Boston  and  again  assumed  command, 
determined  to  send  a  party  up  the  river  to  obtain  the  timber. 
Vetch  had  more  than  an  ordinary  motive  for  so  actin<;  ;  many 
circumstances  had  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  fort  would 
be  attacked.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  the  oath, 
and  such  as  these  were  reproached  for  their  conduct,  and  had 
been  told  that  on  the  I'rench  reconquering  the  fort,  which 
would  soon  come  to  pass,  their  conduct  would  cause  their  ruin. 
The  priests  threatened  them  with  ecclesiastical  venL^e.ince  for 
their  subjection  tc  heretics.  Vetch  well  understood  the  policy 
which  should  be  followed;  the  territory  shoviK!  be  occupied 
by  a  force  sufhcienl  to  dictate  the  terms,  on  w  Ivicii  the  French 
inhabitants  should  be  |)er[nittcd  to  rem.iin,  and  in  failure  of 
their  n<  )n-a<  ccptance  of  them,  they  should  be  forced  to  leave 
the  couiur\-. 

In  this  einerc^ency  the  cnr^ineer  otTiccr,  Major  Forbes,  a  man 
of  hii;h  cliaracter  and  of  ^rcat  merit,  ap{)lieii  for  a  pa,  iv  la 
proceed  up  the  river  to  overawe  an_\'  interference  of  the 
Indians,  and  by  enforcing  compliance  from  those  unwilling  to 
assist,  give  the  well-disposed  an  excuse  for  being  on  good 
terms  with  the  garrison.  Seventy  men  were  placed  under  the 
commsind  of  Captain  Pigeon  ;  Forbes  accompanied  the  force 
generally  to  aid  in  the  operation.  Pigeon  was  to  promise 
punctual  payment  for  the  timber  delivered.  If  he  found  die 
habitants  averse  to  furnishing  the  timber,  they  were  to  be 
threatened  with  severity.  He  was  to  abstain  from  violence* 
His  men  were  not  even  to  kill  hogs,  but  to  make  a  show  of 
<doing  so.  They  might  kill  some  fowls,  but  the  fowls  were  to 
be  paid  for  before  they  came  away.  Among  those  who  were 
present  was  a  Captain  Bartlett 
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The  party  proceeded  up  the  river  in  two  flat-bottomed  boats 
and  a  whale  boat  Resistance  must  have  appeared  i m  possi ble, 
for  the  party  was  sent  out  in  secrecy.  Mascarene  knew  nothing 
of  it  until  ten  o'clock  the  previous  evening,  when  Bartlett, 
who  occupied  the  same  room  with  him,  came  and  took  leave 
of  him.  Whence  did  the  intelligence  of  the  design  come  ? 
Doubtless  from  Madame  de  Freneuse,  whose  story  bad 
imposed  on  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  had  received 
her  with  pity  and  kindness.  Her  presence  can  only  be 
explained  by  her  having  undertaken  the  office  of  a  spy. 

The  force  proceeded  to  their  destination  nine  miles  up  the 
river,  carelessly,  without  precaution ;  half  way  th^  landed, 
on  account  of  the  tide  The  whale  boat,  in  which  was  Major 
Forbes  and  Ens^  Coxsedge,  rowed  forward,  and  was  a  mile 
in  front  of  the  other  boats.  They  had  reached  a  narrow  part  of 
the  stream,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  a  force  in  ambush. 
The  whole  of  those  who  were  in  the  whale  boat  were  killed, 
except  CoxsccTgc,  who  received  seven  wounds.  The  otlier 
boats  were  not  in  sight,  and  on  hearing  the  firing  hurried  to 
their  comrades'  relief  The  attacking  party  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Penobscot  and  Mines  Indian!^,  with  9omc  of 
the  tribes  from  Canada,  it  was  afterwards  said,  who  had  but  a  few 
hours  landed.  They  fired  rapidly  on  the  boats  as  they  pulled 
straight  to  the  spot  "  right  upon  the  fire,"  where  tlic\'  cDuld 
see  nnbod)',  the  enemy  beinq^  covered  b\'  rocks  and  trees. 
The  firiiiL^  was  contitnied  as  they  landed  on  the  beach,  by 
which  lime  sixteen  were  killnl  and  nine  wounded.  Of  the 
officers  Maj(;r  Forbes*  and  Elliott  were  killed,  and  Captain 
l^artlett  and  C^oxscd«;e  wounded.  The  remaining  men,  sur- 
rounded by  Indians,  could  only  surrender.f 

*  .   .  .   "  Our  V«t  LcMt,  I^fMciailj  in  Major  flbrbo^  ttum  whom  tbe  Queen 

lias  not  a  l>cttcr  Officer  of  his  Employment,  whose  Lo«s  wee  allieady  Sensibly 
(eel,  n<  Tnrleerl  of  them  nil."  Vntch  to  the  Governor  of  Mausichiuetl«}  24  Juaej 
171 1.    Nova  Scotia  Hist.  Coil.,  IV.,  p.  96. 

t  The  pffitoncn  were  aftcrwardt  luaemei,  Oiptdn  Barttett  paid  £$0 
BoitOO.  Vetch  paid  ^^lo  forcach  private,  whicli  waagiven  "  in  goods  to  the  priest 
Gaulin.  sent  by  the  In  ii.in"?  to  r^ceivr  tlicm  "[ Mascarene].  Nova  Scotia  Hist. 
I>oc.  IV.,  p.  &2.   Gaulm  reported  [letlre  des  Goulin,  au  Ministre,  17  novembre, 
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Some  of  the  habitants  brought  the  news  to  the  fort,  and 
asked  that  a  surgeon  should  be  sent  to  the  wounded  men. 
.  They  stated  that  there  was  but  one  Frenchman  in  the  party. 
Vetch,  however,  in  his  report,  declares  that  there  were  many 
Acadians  painted  like  Indians.  One  of  the  sons  of  Madame 
de  Freneuse  was  said  to  be  present  She  herself  was 
removed  the  night  following  the  attack,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fort 

The  rumour  reached  Vetch  that  six  hundred  men  were  on 
their  way  to  besiege  the  fort.  He  quite  comprehended  that 
the  report  of  such  an  attempt  was  to  influence  'the  Acadians 
not  to  join  their  interests  with  those  of  the  British,  and  to 
delay  the  restoration  of  the  crumbling  walls.  **  Thank  God,** 
wrote  Vetch  in  June, "  it  is  now  defensible."  News  also  came 
that  a  French  squadron  was  immediately  to  arrive.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  French  workmen  engaged  on  the 
works  left,  and  t\\c:  habitants  of  the  hanlicu  abandoned  their 
houses.  The  priests  on  their  side  had  not  failed  to  invent 
narratives  of  the  French  successes  at  home.  Those  who  are  . 
familiar  with  the  events  preceding  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
know  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  France  was,  when 
these  successes  were  reported.  Vetch,  Hke  the  Acadians, 
could  only  imperfectly  learn  the  truth ;  but  he  had  little 
doubt,  but  that  the  Acadians  as  a  body  were  ready  to  join  in 
hostilities  against  him.  Gaulin  relates  how  he  and  de  Saint 
Castin  had  assembled  the  habitants  and  Indians  with  the  view 
of  orj^^aiii/.ini,^  an  attack.* 

AccortiiiiL^h-  Vetch  called  a  council  of  w  ar,  w  hich  was  held 
on  the  i  5lh  of  junc  i  O.S.  After  the  late  los'^.  the  garri-^ion  had 
not  two  hiindietl  etTcct!\e  men.  There  had  been  many 
deaths  and  much  desertion.  Orii^^inally  the  j^^arrison  consisted 
of  two  hundred  marines  and  two  hundred  and  fift)  of  the  New 

1711  O.  l>.  II.,  |i.  547],  that  there  wcic  loriy  Iinli.Tns  Commanded  by  ihe  Pentegoet 
chief,  bimourct ;  that  the  expedition  was  proceeding  up  the  river  to  burn  the 
hooMsoT  the  hakUamts  \  and  llMt  StauMret  h«d  written  to  tell  him  that  he  woold 
bom  the  priioacn  imleM  the  fort  was  fDirendcred.  Gftntin**  statement^  etpecaally 
of  his  own  merits,  claim  little  atteMlOO* 
*  Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  54S. 
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England  force.  Taking  into  account  the  loss  of  the  loth  of 
June,  these  numbers  establish  that  there  had  been  two  hundred 
and  ten  casualties  from  death  and  desertion  ;  in  May  Vetch 
had  reported  the  number  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 

The  council  of  war  resolved  that  application  should  be 
made  for  a  reinforcement  of  one  hundred  n^en  well  officered : 
it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  one  among  the  habitants 
who  would  give  intelligence  of  a  threatened  attack.  In  order 
to  complete  the  fortifications,  the  presence  of  Colonel  Redknap 
was  asked  to  replace  Colonel  Forbes,  and  an  application  was 
made  for  the  "Chester"  frigate  to  be  stationed  in  the  harbc^r. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  Vetch  submitted  a  plan  of  defence  for 
Annapolis,  recommending  that  a  regiment  of  twelve  com- 
panies of  fifty-four  rank  and  file  should  constitute  the  garrison. 
He  added  a  postscript  pointing  out  the  pillaging  and  attacks 
of  the  Indians,  and  asked  that  one  hundred  of  the  Five  Nation 
Indians  should  Hkeu  isc  be  attached  to  the  garrison. 

The  Acadians  at  this  time  chan_<,''ed  their  attitude  ;  from 
being  "  humble  and  apparently  obedient  they  became  liaughty 
and  imperious.*  They  threatened  that  the  fort  would  be 
taken  and  everyone  put  to  the  sword.  The  t^arrison  daily 
expected  attack,  and  "  nothinq^  was  left  undone  to  guard 
against  surprise."  Half  of  the  force  was  nij^ditly  on  Ljuard, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  slept  in  their  clothes.  The 
ammunition  and  the  other  requirements  to  carry  on  the  war 
were  obtained  at  Placentia  from  de  Costebelle.  l)c  .Saint 
Castin  sent  over  the  reverend  Father  Gaulin  to  procure 
powder  and  arms.  Gaulin  left  about  the  24th  of  August  in 
charge  of  the  munitions  of  war  de  Costebelle  could  give, 
**  which."  writes  de  Costebelle  to  de  Saint  Castin,  "  I  am  per- 
suaded you  will  use  to  the  destruction  of  our  common 
enemies."  F'u  Luiialcly  for  himself,  Gaulin  did  not  take  his 
passage  on  tlic  vessel  which  carried  these  arms  and  munitions, 
for  she  was  captured  b\-  a  privateer,  and  this  incident  may 
have  been  one  ot  the  influences  which  prevented  any  system- 

•  Nova  Scotia  liLst.  C<»H.,  p.  82. 

+  24  Aogust,  171 1.    Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  542. 
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atic  attack  being  made.  In  the  middle  of  this  strain,  news 
came  of  the  arrival  at  Boston  of  the  fleet  for  the  attack  of 
Quebec,  and  Vetch  received  orders  to  join  the  exped't" nn. 
He  left  Annapolis  on  the  6th  of  July,  leaving  Sir  Charles 
Hobby  in  command. 

The  Acadians '  a>ntinued  to  blockade  the  fort,  and  to 
harass  the  garrison.  One  morning,  they  fired  from  a  house 
upon  the  guard,  proceeding  to  an  outer  post  held  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  shipping.  They  killed  a  sergeant  and  two 
men.  The  officer  in  command,  Lyndesay,  retired  in  good 
oi^cr.  A  part}-  w  as  sent  out  to  sus-tain  him,  but  the  French 
were  present  in  such  numbers,  that  they  could  not  be 
attacked. 

The  i^arrison  was  reinforced  by  two  companies  of  the 
Massachusetts  re<:jjment.  and  tlieir  arrival  so  operated  upon 
the  garriwn,  that  the  men  became  clamorous  for  attackini^ 
the  French,  who  still  hung  about  the  fort.  A  detachment 
was  sent  out  by  nii^ht,  under  Captain  Lyon.  He  is  represented 
as  not  acting  with  discretion,  and  found  himself  opposed  by  a 
large  force.  Reinforcements  were  sent  to  sustain  him.  when 
the  French  were  cntirel}-  routed,  many  being  dangerously 
wounded.  This  success  acted  ho  upon  the  men,  that  they 
asked  to  be  led  ai^ainst  the  house  which  the  French  made 
their  headciuarlers.  Tiie  connnatid  was  entrusted  to  Mas- 
carcne,  and  the  place  was  burned  without  resistance.  In 
September  Mascarene,  with  other  officers,  was  ordered  to  join 
the  expedition  against  Quebec,  and  at  this  date  the  account, 
he  has  given  of  these  early  days,  ceases. 

I  have  already  described  the  disgraceful  mismani^ment  of 
this  expedition,*  and  its  ignominious  failure.  It  had,  however, 
the  effect  of  making  any  attempt  against  Port  Royal  impos- 
sible, for  the  troops  were  kept  in  Canada  for  the  defence  of  the 
Province.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  knowledge  that  it  was  taking 
place  had  a  paralyzing  effect  on  the  Acadians,  and  the  strength 
put  forth  by  the  British  led  them  to  become  outwardly  more 
submissive.   The  kahiiants  of  the  banlieu  even  entered  into 

•  Ante  Vol.  II.,  pp.  453-46S,  « 
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some  accommodation  with  the  garrisoa  De  Saint  Castin 
wrote  one  of  die  letters  characteristic  of  the  period,  of  which 
the  effort  was  to  keep  in  activity  the  old  animosity.*  He 
hoped  the  British  were  sincere,  and  that  this  recondliation 
would  not. make  the  Mitants  responsible  for  the  attacks 
whkrh  the  Indians  would  make  upon  the  British  and  upon 
themselves,  to  prevent  the  projected  work  being  performed. 
The  Acadians  were  exposing  themselves  to  ruin,  for  the 
Indians  desired  no  reconciliation,  and  they  would  ever  repay 
with  reprisals  t  he  cruelty  they  and  theirs  had  received.  At  the 
time  when  the  Acadians  imagined  that  no  Indians  were 
present,  and  that  they  could  in  security  perform  the  work  of 
the  British,  they  would  find  themselves  seized  by  the  Indians, 
who  would  kill  their  cattle,  and  take  them  prisoners  as  enemies 
of  the  king ;  they  would  then  think  themselves  only  too 
fortunate  if  they  and  their  children  escaped  with  life. 

As  dc  Castin  was  unable  to  write  such  a  letter,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  whence  it  came.  It  must  have  been  the  work  of 
his  clerical  associate.  In  the  letters  of  dc  Vaudreuil,-|-  dc  Saint 
Castin  is  mentioned  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  Indians, 
and  his  endeavour  was  to  retain  them  in  their  feelings  of 
hate.  But  all  was  not  pro-^perous  with  dc  Saint  Castin,  for  in 
November  of  this  year  his  vessel  was  seized  with  all  his  rRccts, 
He  appealed  on  the  subject  to  the  Minister,  who  simply 
wished  him  better  fortune ;  evidently  considering  that  his 
commission  as  a  lieutenant,  with  promises  for  the  future, 
should  satisfy  him.  J 

De  Saint  Castin  obtained  leave  to  prsjceed  to  France  in  1712. 
W'e  learn  that  in  September,  1713,  he  started  to  winter  among 
the  Acadian  Indians,  with  instructions  tokeej)  them  in  "good 
disposition."  §    This  duty  is  more  particularly  described  by  M. 

*  De  Saint  Cutiii  to  (be  JMUanls  of  tlieAi«i!uei«  of  Port  Royal,  3  September, 
171 1 .    Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  543. 

+  7  Xoveinber,  1711.    Que.  Do<:.,  II.,  p.  564. 

X  Letu-e  i  M.  de  Saint  Castin.  Manly,  le  21  juin,  1712.  Que.  Doc,  II.,  p. 
SSO. 

i  Le  Ministre  i  de  Saint  Ctttb,  17  mai,  1714.  Qne.  Doe.,  IIL,  pb  3. 
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de  Vaudreuil,*  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  Indians  attending 
to  any  summons  from  Nicholson.  To  some  extent  they 
appeared  to  be  passing  from  the  control  of  the  French. 
Neither  de  Saint  Castin  nor  the  missionaries  could  influence 
them,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  might  go  over  to  the  side 
of  the  British.  It  was  in  this  letter  that  de  Vaudreuil  pointed 
out  that  grace  required  human  assistance,f  and  that  the 
Abetiakis  were  indispensable  to  the  future  power  of  the 
French. 

*  t6  Sq>tember,  1714.  Que.  Doe.,  III.,  p.  $. 
t  Ante  II.,  p.  S09. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  treatment  of  Vetch  during  his  service  in  Annapolis 
"was  unjust  in  the  extreme.  He  received  nothing  for  his 
•additional  expenses  as  governor,  and  no  allowance  had  been 
fpranted  to  him  for  equipment  in  taking  command  of  the 
provincial  troops  in  die  expedition  of  171 1.  While  the 
government  of  Harley  and  St  John  loaded  with  honours  men 
of  the  character  of  Hill,  and  their  other  partizans,  placing  them 
in  positions  of  trust,  so  that  the  jacobitc  policy  of  Bolingbroke 
could  be  carried  out,  the  bills  drawn  by  Vetch  for  the  paying 
and  victualling  the  troops  were  left  unsettled.  Vetch  could 
with  difficulty  obtain  credit  in  Boston.  In  his  letter  to 
London  he  represented  the  injury  caused  to  the  public  service, 
and  the  loss  to  those  who  had  furnished  the  provisions. 
It  is  inexplicable  tliat  this  neglect  of  the  garrison  should  have 
taken  place,  except  on  the  theory  that  in  the  event  of  an 
attempt  being  made  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  in  order  to 
obtain  help  from  Louis,  concessions  would  have  been  oflfercd 
to  him  in  America  ;  amoni^  w  hich  the  abandonment  of  Acadia 
would  ha\  c  been  included.  Had  the  Queen  lived  anotlieryear 
it  is  difficu't  to  surmise  what  mii^ht  have  taken  place.  The 
body  of  the  I'.nglish  people,  althou;^h  desirous  of  seeing  a 
prince  born  in  the  countrj'  on  the  throne,  and  no  little  affected 
by  the  extravagance  of  the  hii.,di  church  clergy  in  their 
declamation  on  the  divine  right  of  kings,  were,  nevertheless, 
passionatel)'  opp(^sed  to  the  rule  of  another  Roman  catholic. 
Bf)linL(broke  had  endeavoured  to  fill  every  responsible  office 
with  Jacobites.  No  other  explanation  can  be  <;ivcn  for 
the  neglect  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  abandonment  of  her 
defenders. 

Vetch,  nevertheless,  persevered  in  the  dischari^c  of  his  duty. 
He  i>aw  that  one  sure  means  of  fighting  the  French  Indians 
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was  by  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Xew  Vorlc 
A  party  of  them  had  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Quebec^ 
and  Vetch  had  obtained  an  order  for  their  being  retained  at 
Annapoh's,  but  they  had  been  carried  to  Boston  and  dis^ 
banded.  Vetch's  nephew,  Major  Livingstone,  received 
instructions  to  organize  one  hundred  men,  and  thej'  were  sent 
to  Annapolis  in  171 2.  They  proved  most  effective,  and  con- 
structed a  fort  for  themselves  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
main  fort  *  On  one  occasion,  when  half  of  this  force  was 
absent  at  the  wreck  of  the  "  Faversham  '  and  three  transports, 
from  one  hundred  ar»d  lifty  to  two  hundred  Canadians  and 
Indians  hung  about  the  fort  to  seize  strai;L;lers.  Meeting 
a  small  party,  they  killed  two  soldiers  and  carried  oti"  twelve 
prisoners.    The  Ineli.ins  remained  until  May,  1713. 

The  neglect  in  which  the  garrison  was  left,  led  to  the  belief 
that  Acadia  was  to  be  given  back  to  the  Trench,  and  iievvs, 
indeed,  came  from  Newfoundland  to  this  effect.  It  was 
known  that  peace  nei^otiation^  were  hein;^  carried  on,  and  the 
terms  on  which  peace  could  be  obtained  cuuld  only  be  sur- 
mised. It  was  all  impi>rtaiit  to  Massachusetts  that  the 
country  should  not  a^^ain  be  posse><ed  b\' the  P'rencii.  \'etch 
at  this  date  proceeded  to  Boston,  and  returned  immcdialcly 
with  his  wife,  the  one  occasion  when  she  accompanied  him. 
The  officers  drew  up  a  memorial  of  the  treatment  they 
received.  They  had  obtained  the  narrowest  limit  of  official 
recognition  ;  no  consideration  was  talcen  by  those  living  .at 
home  at  ease,  of  the  increased  expense  entailed  on  them  for 
every  necessary  of  life.  Captain  Armstrong  was  sent  with 
the  memorial  to  London.  The  garrison  had  been  cruelly- 
neglected.  The  men  at  this  time  were  without  clothing  and 
bedding,  with  the  prospect  of  shortness  of  provisions.  The 
i^ents  had  been  ruined  by  the  non-payment  of  the  bills- 

*  A  writer  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Hist.  Coll.,  IV.,  p.  41,  Rev.  George 
Patlenoiit  D.D.,  New  Gtaigow,  to  whoie  memoir  on  Vetch  I  am  denroiis  of 

owing  my  obligations,  remarks  :  '*  It  seems  to  me  strange  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
none  of  those  who  have  written  oti  the  hisrory  of  Nov.i  ScMia  have  ever  referred 
to  this  employment  oi  tlie  IrocjuoiH  ;  nor  du  any  of  them  »eem  tu  liave  ueen  aware 

ofthMfoit.'' 
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which  Vetch  had  drawn,  and  he  himself  saw  little  hope  of 
relief. 

Vetch  succeeded  in  getting  provisions,  and  the  year  1712 
was  passed  in  the  same  distressing  dilemma.  In  October 
Nicholson  arrived  in  New  England,  appointed  to  the  govenor- 
ship  in  Vetch's  place,  with  full  powers  to  examine  into  the 
proceedings  of  all  governors.  Early  in  1715  he  superseded 
Vetch,  and  placed  Caulfield  in  -authority*  In  December  of 
that  year  Vetch  arrived  in  Boston,  and  never  returned  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

In  February,  17 14,  Vetch  was  called  upon  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  council,  when  Nicholson  declared  that  he  did 

not  think  the  queen  in  any  way  concerned  to  make  satisfac- 
tion for  Vetch's  bills,  at  the  same  time  calling  upon  the  latter 
to  explain  the  public  accounts,  and  not  to  leave  America 
before  doing  so.  Vetch  only  attended  another  meeting,  and 
in  April,  without  leave,  started  for  England. 

Vetch's  future  career  has  no  bearing  upon  the  events  I  am 
attempting  to  describe,  but  the  part  he  played  in  Canadian 
history  warrants  allusion  to  them.  He  obtained  no  con- 
sideration during  the  queen's  life  ;  but  his  letters  arc  extant, 
to  shew  that  three  months  after  her  death  lie  was  appealed 
to  for  information  relative  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  points 
connected  with  British  rule  in  America.  On  the  20th  of 
January,  ■  17 1 5,  he  ^^'as  ai^ain  appointed  L^overnor  of  Nova 
Scotia.  He  held  the  office  tor  two  years  until  the  apj^ointmcnt 
of  General  Philipps  in  Auiiiist,  T717.  The  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  Kngland.  He  had  claims  against 
the  British  Ljfjvcrimient  for  his  pay  and  disbursemctUs.  His 
application  was  eventual!}-  lowered  to  obtain  the  half-pay  of 
a  captain,  so  it  may  he  surmised  that  his  appeal  was  in  no 
way  successful.  It  is  miknown  if  he  ever  returned  to  New 
York.  One  painful  fact  is  recorded  ;  he  died  a  prisoner  for 
debt  in  the  King's  Bench  the  2nd  of  May,  1732.  He  was 
then  sixty-four  years  old.* 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  by  which  France  ceded  Acadia  to 

*  Bradford's  New  York  Gazette,  No.  ^53. 
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England  was  now  in  operation.  Never  was  cession  more 
indisputably  made.  As  early  as  July,  171 1,  Prior  bad 
asked  for  the  abandonment  6f  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's 
Bay  *  each  power  to  keep  the  possessions  they  held  at  the 
time  of  the  peace.  Hovenden  Walker's  fleet  was  then  in 
commission,  and  had  sailed  in  April.  Its  destinatiwi  was  well 
known  in  Versailles,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  looked 
upon  in  London  as  certain.  Prior's  demand  virtually  embiaced 
the  abandonment  of  Canada.  When  Menager  went  to  London 
in  March,  171 1,  he  was  instructed  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of 
Port  Royal  and  its  dependencies.*!*  The  answer  he  received 
from  the  British  minister  was  that  the  matter  must  be  left  for 
future  conference.  One  of  the  first  propositions  of  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  was  the  cession  of  the  island  of 
St.  Christopher  ;  of  Newfoundland  inciudtnL,^  IMacentia.  with 
the  other  islands  in  these  seas  ;  together  with  Fort  Ro\  al  and 
its  dependencies.  The  French  kind's  instructions  were,  tiiat 
if  Port  Royal  was  not  obtainable  for  I-'raiicc,  Acadia  could  be 
given  over  to  the  liritish  ;  but  Cape  Breton  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  entrance  into  the  waters  of  Canada,  and  must 
be  possessed  by  France.  As  an  alternative,  iiowever.  it  was 
proposed  that  Acadia  being  ceded  to  the  French,  the  British 
might  hold  Cape  Hreton :  and  to  prevent  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiations,  the  abandon incnt  of  Cape  Breton  was  even 
unconditionally  authorised.* 

With  these  secret  instructions,  the  French  nlcnipotentiaries 
made  cvc-r\-  effort  to  retain  Acadia.  1  liu  uil.iiuis  of  Saint 
Christopher,  Saint  Martin,  and  Saint  Barthclray  were  offered 
as  an  equivalent.    But  the   English   representatives  were 

*  "  l'r<kis  de  oe  qui  s'est  pxs&e  pendant  la  negoUation  de  k  j^ix  d'  Utrecht  au 
lajct  d«  ]*Acadie  que  lei  Anglais  out  iuhwbA  fai  Novfdle  EcoMe.**  Pari.  MS.,  3rd 
Serfet,  Vol.  II.,  p|>.  899-939. 

f  "  Et  t'lutcs  ces  (1c]>endance'^. " 

I  Thrie  is  11)  misiiinierst.iii'Iing  the  Kiench  Kiiiij's  instrtjctinns  on  thi'!  point  : 
"  <Jclt«3  piopoiiitlun  dont  i'elTet  ser.tit  trieji  cuiilraire  au  bieti  de  son  :>ervice  nc  doit 

%tie  idle  que  lOfsqaMI  n*f  win.  d'avtre  mojmii  de  eondim  im  tnM  svee  let 

Aaglail)  et  d'emp«cher  la  rupture  dcs  negotiations.    II  est  si  importMt  de  pr^. 

venir  «n  pareil  inconvoiiient.  que  le  Roi  veut  bien  ceder  el  I'Acadie  et  le  Cap 
Breton  hi  cette  cession  peut  faire  la  paix."    Pari.  MS.,  3^1  Series,  Vol.  1 1.,  p.  901. 
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instructed  to  break  off  the  negotiations  rather  than  abandon 
the  claims  they  had  advanced.  The  French,  however^ 
obtained  Cape  Breton,  with  the  power  to  create  such  establish- 
ments as  the  King  held  expedient,  *  and  the  right  of  fishing 
in  Newfoundland,  as  was  the  custom. 

In  August,  17 1 2,  Louis  renewed  the  attempt  to  gain 
possession  of  Acadia,  but  only  to  meet  the  same  demand  for 
its  cession.  In  November  the  British  Ministry  offered  to 
establish  the  boundaries  between  the  two  countries^  but  the 
proposition  wns  not  entertained.  The  British  plenipotentiaries 
claimed  the  territory  of  Acadia  to  include  the  country  between 
the  River  Saint  George,  the  sea,  and  the  gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence ;  and  in  December  they  submitted  that  the  French 
could  only  carry  on  their  fisheries  thirty  leagues  to  the 
south-east  of  Acadia,  and  within  ten  leagues  to  the  north-east. 

A  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  restored  countries, 
such  as  Hudson's  Bay.  and  the  ceded  countries  as  Acadia  and 
Newfoundland.  In  the  former  the  British  were  to  rej^ain  the 
property  of  which  tiie)^  were  pijssessed  on  proof,  and  the 
French  subjects  were  bound  immctliatcly  to  depart.  In  the 
ceded  countries  one  year  was  <(ranted  for  their  departure  to 
such  French  inhabitants  as  desired  to  keep  to  their  allegiance  ; 
at  Placentia  the  houses  and  land  could  be  sold. 

The  conditions  of  the  treaty  are  stated  in  plain  language, 
and  the  perusal  of  them  w  ill  only  make  more  apparent  the 
continual  intrigues  followed  at  Quebec,  to  set  them  at  defiance. 
For  a  series  of  \  ears  every  art  was  practised  by  the  pnc.si.s, 
who  were  allowed  to  perfcnin  their  religious  duties  in  Acadia. 
With  scarcely  an  exception,  these  ecclesiastics  were  unceasing 
in  their  attempt  systematically  U)  mislead  the  ignorant 
population  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  practisini^  the  lowest 
arts  which  chicane  could  .suggest.  From  the  cunqucbt  of 
Port  Royal  in  1710,  to  the  latter  part  of  17 13,  the  attempt 
to  regain  Acadia  may  be  explained,  and  even  justified.  There 
was  a  belief  that  France  would  again  enter  into  possession  of 

•  "Avec  blcolU  d'jr  fains  (eb  cuUitMOieiito  que  vMre  MsjoA^  jogenit 

k  propos." 
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the  country.  It  was  a  time  of  war,  and  there  was  the  hope 
that  by  keying  in  activity  the  national  feeling  of  the 
Acadians,  and  encouraging  them  to  hate  the  British,  they 
would  be  active  participators  in  any  attempt  to  drive  out  the 

garrison. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  changed  this  condition.  The  country 
was  then  definitely  abandoned  by  France.  It  might  have 
been  foreseen  that  the  continuation  of  this  resistance  to  British 
authority,  which  extended  over  forty  years,  could  only  end 
disastrously  for  a  population  which  refused  to  recognize  the 
political  position  in  which  tt  was  ])laced,  and  whicii  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  acted  in  open  unrelenting  hostility  to 
the  government. 

In  1714  a  petition  was  presented  to  de  Vaudreuil,  on  the 
part  <  >f  the  Acadians,  marked  by  the  exa^rireiation  of  documents 
of  that  period.  It  sets  forth  their  number  at  4,000.  In  the 
same  \  ear  Vetch  estimated  them  at  five  hundred  families,  of 
five  a  famil)-,  which  would  gi\  e  2.500  souls.*  The  census  of 
this  date  gi\  es  only  three  hundred  and  tn  e  families,  and  1,773 
souls.*t*  De  X'audreuil  was  then  at  Ca[)e  Hreton,  and  forty 
Acadi.uis  went  to  him  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the  offer  of  (ireat 
Britain  to  leave  them  their  lands,  houses,  and  property,  they 
preferred  to  abandon  all,  and  remain  French.  They  asked  for 
vessels  to  carry  them  with  their  cattle  to  Cape  Breton.  They 
complained  that  the  authorities  would  not  allow  a  fmign 
vessel  to  approach  to  take  them  away,  and  that  they  would 
not  furnish  rigging  for  the  vessels  built  by  the  Acadians. 
They  asked  for  an  order  to  be  obtained  from  the  King  of 
England  for  ships  to  be  allowed  to  receive  them»and  that 
rigging  should  be  obtained  for  their  own  craft;  adding  that 
their  stay  in  Acadia  would  be  prejudicial  to  religion,  the  glory 
of  the  Xing,  and  the  new  colony. 

In  June  of  the  previous  year  the  French  Minister  informed 
the  priest  Gaulin,^  who  was  filling  the  post  of  a  political 
agent,  that  the  due  d'Auroale,  the  French  Ambassador  in 

•  Nova  Sooiia  Archives,  p.  5.  # 

f  Archives  of  Census  of  Canada,  1870-71,  IV.,  p.  49. 

X  Pari.  MS.,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  II.,  p.  897. 
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England,  was  endeMrouring  to  obtain,  liberty  for  'them  to  sell  « 
their  immovable  goods,  although  that  provision  was  not  In 
the  treaty,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  proceed  to  Cape 
Breton.  It  was  from  this  application  the  letter  of  Anne  was 
issued  two  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  It  was 
published  in  the  belief  that  the  King  of  France  would  release 
the  Protestants  sent  to  the  galleys  on  account  of  their  religion; 
a  condition  but  imperfectly  carried  out,  for  according  to  a 
modern  historian,*  thirty-six  only  were  set  free, 

The  letter  ^  j^ave  permission  to  the  Acadians  leaving  the 
province,  who  desired  to  remain  in  alliance  to  France,  to 
sell  their  lands^  and  guaranteed  the  possession  of  them  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  continue  as  the  queen's  subjects. 

Nicholson  arrived  at  Annapolis  in  August,  1714;  he 
remained  there  only  a  few  months.  The  accounts  we  have  of 
his  proceedings  speak  but  little  of  his  judgment.  Caulfield 
was  the  licutcnant-^^ovcrnor  ;  an  appointment  he  held  until 
1717,  when  General  Phillips  was  nanictl  q^overnor.  We  learn 
from  his  reports  that  Nicholson,  obii;4C(l  many  of  ihc  l-'rciich 
to  leave  the  country,  that  he  shut  the  fort  gates  against  them, 

*  Henri  Martio. 

+  Anni;  K.  "Tm^ty  and  we?l  beloved,  we  greet  ymi  well.  Whercns  our 
gooti  brother,  (he  most  christian  King,  hath,  nt  our  desite,  relensed  from 
tmprisontuent  on  board  his  galleys  sucb  of  bis  subjects,  as  were  detained  tbeie  on 
aooouDt  of  their  pfoTcaeing  the  ProtefttaDi  leligpoQ.  We  being  willing  to  show  hy 
some  mark  of  our  favour  towards  bis  !>ubjects  how  kind  we  take  his  compliance 
therein,  hrtve  therefnre  thought  fit  hereby  to  signify  otir  will  nnd  pleasure  to  you, 
that  you  permit  such  of  ihcm  as  have  any  lands  or  tenements  in  the  places  under 
onr  government  in  Accidie  and  Newfoundland,  that  have  been  or  aie  to  be  yielded 
to  us  by  virtue  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace  and  are  willing  to  continue  our  sul>jecta, 
to  retain  and  enjoy  their  s,\i<!  lanJ'^  and  tenements  without  nny  molestation,  ns 
fttUy  and  freely  as  other  our  subjects  do  or  may  jxjssess  their  lands  or  estates,  or 
to  idl  the  same,  if  tbey  ihall  rattier  chooae  to  remove  daewbere.  And  for  ao 
doing  tbb  shall  be  your  warrant,  and  so  we  bid  jon  heartily  farewell.  Given  at 
our  Court  at  Keniingtott,  the  33rd  day  of  Jane,  1713,  and  in  tbe  lath  year  of  our 
reign." 

By  her  Majesty's  coounand.    Signed,  Dartmooth. 

To  our  tmsty  and  well*beloved  Francis  Nicbolaon,  Eiq.,  &c,  &c  Nova 
Scotia  Archives,  p.  15. 

Some  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  wonis  "  his  svilijects"  a  modern  writer, 
italicising  tbetu  ;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  with  what  purpose. 
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and  declared  that  the  Acadians  who  were  remaining  were 
traitors  to  the  crown  of  England.*  As  no  court  had  been 
established  to  adjudicate  on  the  disputes  which  continually 
arose  among  the  Acadians,  Caulfield  had  taken  steps  to 
settle  them,  as  Vetch  had  done  before  him.  Nicholson,  in 
place  of  approving  this  conduct,  asked-  where  Caulfield's  com- 
mission gave  him  authority  to  execute  justice  in  civil  mattersL 
Caulfield's  reply  was  that  he  had  acted  as  his  duty  had 
suggested  to  him. 

Nicholson  showed  great  rancour  towards  Vetch,  taking 
Steps  to  lead  to  his  ruin.  He  declared  that  the  country  was 
worth  nothing,  and  he  made  no  effort  to  affirm  its  possession ; 
conduct  which  suggests  that  it  was  "Rolinjrbroke's  design  to 
have  abandoned  Nova  Scotia,  if  policy  had  made  it  necessary. 

There  is  no  record  of  a  further  attempt  to  administer  the 
oath  until  the  death  of  the  Queen.  In  Januar)',  i /  1 5,  George  I. 
was  proclaimed  at  Mines,  Chignecto.  River  St.  John,  Passa- 
maquoddy  and  rcnobscot.  Capon,  who  has  been  prcvtovsly 
alluded  to,  was  sent  U[)on  this  duty.  He  was  to  learn  the 
state  of  feeling  in  these  places,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
provisions  for  the  garrison. 

Cape  Breton  at  tliis  time  was  thoroughly  established  as  far 
as  emigration  w  as  diiectcci  to  it.  The  advantage  to  Canada 
of  a  jiort  on  the  .Ytkintic  oi>cii  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  had 
loiii;  bcc  ti  recognised  as  c^sciiiial  to  the  development  of  trade. 
Obiccticns,  however,  were  always  catert. lined  against  aiiy 
step  which  nilLjlu  interlere  with  Canadian  prosperitv.  I'ears 
were  felt  that  British  i)ower  nii_<;ht  be  ^o  increased,  that 
Canada  w  ould  be  unable  to  resist  it,  and  tiiat  the  loss  of  the 
province  would  prove  the  destruction  uf  New  France.  The 
depressed  condition  of  the  country  awoke  the  attention  of 
the  government,  and  in  1 706  the  younger  Raudot  drew  up  a 
memoir  upon  the  condition  of  Canada,f  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  policy  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  the  colony. 

The  fur  trade  was  yearly  becoming  of  less  importance. 

•  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  8. 

t  ParL  MS.,  3rd  Series,  V.,  p.  ilSo. 
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The  income  of  65O1OOO  livres  annually  was  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  colony  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  souls.  Of  this 
amount  300>ooo  livres  was  given  by  the  king  of  France,  with 
SOjOOO  livres  for  the  payment  of  some  personal  grants  for  the 
bishopric  and  seminary.  The  beaver  furnished  100,000  livres; 
other  furs  iSopoo  livres;  fish,  oil  and  other  provisions  20,000 
livres. 

What  was  especially  needed  was  the  encouragement  of 
trade  in  the  productions  of  the  Province:  timber,  planks* 
pitch,  tar,  salted  meats  and  fish,  fish  oils, flax  and  hemp;  such 
importations  being  sent  to  France  in  payment  of  European 
manufactures,  the  latter  would  be  obtaincxl  at  less  cost. 

From  the  depressed  condition  of  the  (wrovince,  Raudot  tells 
us,  distress  had  forced  the  habitants  to  work,  for,  generally 
speaking,  they  did  not  at  all  like  labour,  and  preferred  a 
roving  life.  It  was  only  by  encouraging  them,  and  making 
everything  easy  to  them,  that  they  could  be  drawn  from  this 
sloth  and  idleness,  which  partookof  the  nature  of  the  Indian.* 
The  habitants  were  without  proper  cloth.  Those  were  for- 
tunate who  in  the  severity  of  winter  were  clothed  with  coarse 
druf^gct  ;  some  were  clad  in  deer  skins,  the  habitants  not 
havini^  the  means  to  bit}'  four  c!ls  of  coarse  cloth  to  make  a 
coat.  They  had  corn  and  cattle,  but  there  was  no  f)uilct  for 
it.  The  beaver  had  fallen  in  price :  it  had  been  able  to 
furnish  subsistcnre  for  a  few  people,  but  not  to  «;ustain  a 
colony.  There  was  no  money  in  Canada.  The  U  tters  of 
change  of  the  last  two  years  sent  to  France  to  purchase 
merchandise,  had  taken  all  the  specie  there.  Raudot  did  not 
believe  that  there  were  a  thousand  silver  crowns  in  C  anada, 
when  in  former  days  there  was  a  great  amount.  There  was 
no  trade  but  in  furs ;  and  those  eng^aged  in  it  were  often  ruined, 
for  the\'  purchased  at  a  hii;her  price  from  the  Indians,  than 
they  couhl  sell.    There  was  little  proj^ress  in  aL,n'iculture: 

*  '*  mbtfre  de  tous  its  liabitaitts  de  ce  pays  ies  a  pour  atnsi  dire  forces  de 
tnividUer  car  gen^ralement  parlant,  ils  n'aiment  point  le  travail  ct  aiment  beaucoup 
k  ooiwir,  et  ee  qtt*«i  Im  encoanceniM,  en  Ic*  ikdliutot  toute  du>K,  qa'on  lei 
tirera  la  fin  de  cette  oisiveli  et  putuequi  ticnt  on  pea  da  aanvage/'  ParL  MS.» 
3nl  Series,  v.,  p.  1180. 
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day  labour  was  dear,  owing  to  the  limited  population,  the 
idleness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  high  price  of  merchandise 
from  France.  The  hoMtant  asked  twenty-five  sous  a  day, 
equal  in  modem  money  to  about  seventy-five  centsy  refusing 
to  work  for  less,  although  almost  naked ;  complaining  that  he 
wore  out  his  clothes  to  a  greater  value,  than  he  received  for 
his  work. 

One  of  the  leading  requirements  in  the  development  of  this 
trade  was  an  <^cn  port  throughout  the  year,  and  no  place  was 
considered  more  fit  than  Cape  Breton,  from  its  central 
position.  It  was  accessible  from  the  West  Indies.  Foreign 
trade  could  be  easily  conducted  thither.  The  productions  of 
Canada  could  be  transferred  to  this  sjx)t  in  smaller  vessels. 
It  would  furnish  a  central  point  for  the  fisheries.  The  harbour 
would  form  a  rcfui^c  for  vessels  in  search  of  provisions,  and  in 
stress  of  weather.  If  fortified,  it  could  be  soiip^ht  in  war  time 
by  vessels  chased  by  the  enemy  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dunkirk,  it  would  be  the  home  of  pri\'ateers  to  come  forth  to 
prey  on  British  commerce,  while  the  presence  of  a  few  frigates 
would  entirely  control  tiie  fisheries. 

We  have  here  the  true  reasons  why  France  so  pertinaci- 
ously battled  for  the  possession  (»f  (  ape  Breton.  The  faith 
which  the  British  pleni])otciUiaric.s  possessed  in  the  activity 
anti  energy  of  the  colonics  of  New  Enf^^land  and  New  York, 
and  tiieir  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  rcyal  navy  to 
defend  British  territory  and  to  guard  the  national  interest, 
may  have  blinded  them  tu  the  mischief  of  the  demand.  But 
the  success  of  the  French  privateers  from  Dunkirk  ought  not 
to  have  been  forgotten,  and  a  moderate  perseverance  on  their 
part  would  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  French  preten- 
sion to  its  posses5k>n.* 

In  the  autumn  of  17 13  de  Costabelle,  then  governor  of 
Placentia,  was  notified  that  Newfoundland  had  been  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,-)*  and  that  orders  had  been  given  to  equip 

*  Fkrl.  MS.,  3id  Series,  II.,  p.  901.' 
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vessels  necessary  to  cany  tlie  inhabitants  to  French  soil»  but 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  transport  would  not 
be  made  before  spring.  In  accordance  with  the  treaty,  the 
forts  were  to  be  given  over  to  the  officers  sent  by  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain,  the  British  flag  should  be  displayed  and 
justice  administered  in  the  queen's  name. 

He  likewise  received  instructions  to  cause  the  Indians  to 
leave  Acadia,  and  establish  themselves  in  Cape  Breton.*  De 
Costabelie  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  assist 
them  to  estabLbh  themselves  in  their  villages,  to  furnish  them 
with  com,  arms  and  munitions,  and  to  make  them  other  pre* 
sents.  It  would  cost  a  considerable  sum  to  lead  the  Indians 
to  abandon  their  fields  to  cultivate  lands  elsewhere.  The 
English,  moreu\  er,  gave  them  goods  at  half  the  price  of  the 
French,  and  on  that  account  many  had  joined  the  English. 
De  Costabcllc  complained  that  the  missionaries  often  per- 
verted the  gifts  of  the  King  to  the  Indians,  exacting  diat 
they  themselves  should  be  paid  for  them  in  furs,  and  thus 
turned  what  was  a  gratuity,  into  a  matter  of  trade.  Among 
this  number  le  Sieur  Gaulin  is  named. 

On  the  20th  of  November  an  English  frigate  entered  the 
harbour,  with  letters  for  Colonel  Moody,  the  new  English 
governor,  who  had  left  some  six  weeks  before  the  frigate. 
The  situation  was  embarrassing  ;  de  Co5;tabc1Ie  had  not 
received  the  instructions  of  September  :  the  ca])tain,  iiouever, 
determined  to  await  Moody's  arrivnl.  The  matter  was 
adjusted  by  the  subsequent  appcuancL-  of  the  vessel:  and  in 
17 14  the  place  was  ^iven  over  to  tl^e  Hritish.  De  CostabcUe 
carried  to  Cape  Breton  the  j^an  ison  and  inh.ibitants  :  many 
of  the  latter  left  with  reluctance"  and  would  willingly  have 
conformed  to  British  rule.  He  included  also  the  fi'^hermen 
on  the  island  of  Saint  Pierre.  Some  few  remained  Ix  hind  ; 
this  small  number  are  described  as  not  bcincj  of  good  charac- 
ter: an  epithet,  which  it  is  easy  to  understand  in  such  circum- 
stances would  be  apphed.  About  one  hundred  persons, 
principally  fishermen,  proceeded  to  Louisbourg,  then  known 
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as  Havre  k  I'Anglois,  the  new  name  bein<;  i^ivcn  in  lionour  of 
the  French  King.  They  arrived  with  their  l  iniiiics  and  cstab- 
h'shed  themselves  there  ;  but  some  few  went  to  Balcinc  and 
Scatari,  and  other  fishing  stations.  In  all  cases  they  were 
supplied  by  the  government  with  their  requirements.  De 
Costabelle  sent  Major  I'Hermite,  and  de  Saint  Ovide  to  report 
Upon  the  harbours,  and  he  appealed  to  the  missionary  priests 
among  the  Acadians  to  keep  the  population  loyal  to  Fiance^ 
and  antagonistic  to  the  British. 

The  best  harbour  in  Cape  Breton  was  admitted  to  be 
Sydney ;  but  it  was  objectionable  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
fortifying  it,  a  condition  indispensable  in  a  port  of  the  newly 
created  province.  Saint  Anne,  north  of  Maniche,  the  entrance 
to  Bras  d*Or  lakes,  was  recommended  as  being  defensible  by 
a  single  fort  Louisbourg  in  tlie  first  instance,  did  not  attract 
great  attention ;  indeed,  it  was  stated  that  its  entrance  was 
marked  by  insufficiency  of  depth.  De  Costabelle,  who  was 
established  at  Louisbourg,  was  the  first  to  perceive  its  natural 
advantages,  as  most  accessible  from  the  Atlantic,  and  never 
frozen ;  while  Saint  Anne,  during  some  months  of  winter,  was 
unapproachable  owing  to  the  ice.  The  name  of  the  island 
was  changed  to  He  Royale  :  a  nomenclature  to  last  for  thirty* 
one  years,  until  the  period  of  the  first  conquest;  and  eleven 
years  from  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapcIlc,  to  its  second  con- 
quc^t :  from  that  date  to  disappear  from  modem  history. 

The  early  policy  of  France  undoubtedly  was  to  remove  the 
Acadians  and  Indians  to  Cape  Breton.  In  17 14  a  direct 
appeal  was  made  in  their  behalf.  In  November  of  this  year, 
de  Ponchartrain  informed  d'lbervill<^  then  secretary  of  the 
embassy  in  London,  of  the  proceedings  of  Soubras,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Annapoli.s.  On  his  arrival  Soubras  found  the 
Sieur  de  la  Ronde.  who  had  received  his  instructions  from 
I'Hermite,  and  Capt.  dc  Pcnscn?;:  the  latter  had  been  ordered 
there  by  Saint  OviJe,  lately  appointed  governor  of  Cape 
Breton. 

Nicholson,  at  the  request  of  the  French  officers,  agreetl  to 
summon  the  Iiabitants  to  Icarn  their  determination  :  whether 
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they  would  remain  in  Acadia  as  subjects  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  or  abandon  the  province  and  continue  in 
103^1  devotion  to  France.  Notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
banlUu  of  Annapolis  reached  them  on  the  25th  of  August, 
the  ftU  of  Saint  Louis,  a  red-letter  day»  when  they  were  all 
at  church.  One  of  the  officers,  attended  b>'  Mascarene,  was 
{iresent  The  resolution  was  adopted  for  a  deputation  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  fort  A  formal  meeting  was  held  in  the  presence 
of  the  Governor,  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  the  French  officers, 
and  the  three  priests,  Justinian,  Gaulin,  and  Bonaventure. 
The  French  officers  submitted  to  those  present  the  offer  made 
.  by  the  French  kmg  to  those  willing  to  continue  in  .  their 
allegiance ;  land  would  be  ceded  them  from  the  crown  without 
seigneurial  dues ;  vessels  would  be  sent  to  convey  them,  their 
families  and  property,  to  Cape  Breton ;  a  year's  provisions 
would  be  furnished,  and  there  would  be  exempticui  from 
taxes  for  ten  years.  There  was  nothing  new  in  ^ese  offers 
to  those  to  whom  they  were  made.  The  habitants  had  been 
previously  prepared  for  them  by  the  priests,  and  doubtless 
they  had  been  often  discussed. 

The  habitants  expressed  their  intention  of  continuing  in 
allegiance  to  the  French,  of  abandoning  their  lands,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Cape  Rrcton.  A  document  was  drawn  up,  to 
which  all  subscribed  as  they  were  able,  for  the  exceptions 
among  the  Acadians  were  those  who  could  read  and  write  ;  a 
fact  in  no  way  to  be  lost  sij^ht  of.  To  the  last  they  remained 
in  this  condition  of  iLyi:orrincc,  which  exposed  them  hopelessly 
to  the  machinations  of  those  who  advised  them,  and  directed 
their  consciences. 

This  paper  sets  forth  their  satisfaction  with  the  conditions 
the)'  liad  acccj)ted,  and  at  the  same  time  acknowlccigcs  the 
f^enerosit}-  of  the  British  governor  in  permitting  them  to  make 
the  choice.  The  signers  declare  that  they  wish  to  live  and 
die  subjects  of  the  king  of  France,  and  pledge  themselves 
and  their  offspring  to  settle  at  Cape  Breton. 

The  same  proceedings  were  talcen  in  the  other  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia  inhabited  by  the  Frencli.    There  were  three 
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hundred  signatures  and  marks  attached  to  these  documents, 
it  is  estimated,  representing  fifteen  hundred  souls. 

The  same  liberal  treatment  was  granted  by  the  British 
authorities  in  admitting,  that  the  year,  allowed  to  the  Acadians 
leaving  the  Province  to  arrange  their  affairs,  should  date  from 
this  declaration,  Saint  Louis'  day,  17 14.  The  officers  repre- 
senting the  French  government  asked  for  nothing  more.  It 
followed,  that  if  at  the  expiration'  of  that  period  the  migra- 
tion had  not  been  made,  the  conditions  granted  in  connection 
with  it,  could  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  being  in  force. 

In  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  French  embassy,  de 
Ponchartrain  stated  that  the  inhabitants  required  permission 
to  transport  their  corn  and  cattle  ;  that  they  desired  to  build 
vessels  to  carry  away  their  effects,  and  lo  obtain  the  necessary 
tackle  and  rigging.  The  French  officers  had  .i-^ked  for  the 
publication  of  an  ordinance  allowing  the  Acadians  to  sell 
their  property.  The  reply  of  Nicholson  was,  that  that  matter 
must  be  referred  to  the  queen,  and  the  French  minister  wrote 
to  obtain  a  settle nirnt  on  the  point. 

Queen  Anne  having  died  in  August,  the  communication 
was  brought  before  the  government  of  George  I.  Lord 
Townshend  referred  it  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  Vetch, 
who  was  tlien  in  London,  was  asked  for  information  on  the 
subject :  he  estimated  that  there  were  2,500  souls  in  Nova 
Scotia;  and  in  Cape  Breton  five  hundred  families,  with  seven 
companies  of  soldiers.  The  French  king  to  encourage  emigra- 
tion was  giving  the  inhabitants  ric^htccn  months'  prn\  i'=ions, 
and  sa't  to  cure  their  fish,  and  had  assisted  them  u  ith  ships. 
V^etch  dwelt  on  the  impolicy  of  allowint^  the  I'lcnch  to  sell 
their  properties,  a?  it  wnu!d  slop  bcttlcmeiU  Nn  om-  would 
buy  land  in  a  new  country  w  here  it  could  be  had  for  nothing. 
He  held  that  it  would  bt-  a  breach  of  public  faith  with  regard 
to  the  royal  instructions,  by  which  laiul^  were  |iromised  to 
the  capUu  -,  and  there  was  no  article  in  the  treaty  which  laid 
down  sucli  a  principle.  His  tijiinion  was  that  the  Acadians 
would  not  ha\c  tle>;rcd  to  le.uc,  unless  thev  had  been 
threatened  to  be  treated  as  rebels  to  the  French  crown  if  they 
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remained.*  He  advocated  the  policy  of  retaining  the  French 
inhabitants  if  possible,  for  in  the  event  of  their  departure  the 
country  would  revert  to  a  state  of  nature. 

When  we  consider  the  practical  bearing  of  the  concession 
by  queen  Anne's  letter  to  the  Acadians  to  sell  their  land,  and 
we  ask  who  possibly  would  be  the  purchasers,  the  unavoidable 
conclusion  follows,  that  there  could  only  be  the  British 
government  to  take  that  position.  On  what  policy  was  it 
possible  to  advocate  that  that  government  should  pay  large 
sums  of  money  to  lead  to  the  expatriation  of  a  population 
it  was  desirous  of  retaining?  The  permission  was  purely 
illusory,  for  where  there  are  no  buyers  the  liberty  of  sale  is 
without  value.  The  Acadians  were  offered  under  the  treaty 
security  of  property,  the  practice  of  their  reUgion,  the  pro- 
tection which  a  subject  can  look  for  from  his  rulers,  and  the 
advantages  resulting  from  peace  and  order,  on  the  condition  of 
being  loyal  to  the  rule  under  which  they  lived  ;  never  at  any 
period  did  they  act  with  honesty  and  fidelity  towards  it. 

In  this  stage  of  the  history  of  the  Acadians  the  British 
government  may  for  the  succeeding  year  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  The  Minister  at  Versailles  had  obtained  from 
them  a  declaration  of  their  willingness  to  leave  their  lands, 
with  the  expression  of  their  devotion  to  France.  His  repre- 
sentatives had  ui.dcrtaken  to  send  vessels  to  transport  them 
to  their  new  homes  ;  all  that  wa'^  now  required  was  (or  the 
engagement  on  his  part  to  be  carried  out  ;  for  ships  to  arrive 
and  the  Acadians  to  embark.  In  this  interval  the  British 
authorities  could  only  be  passive. 

Some  modern  writers  have  endeavoured  to  throw  b!anu  on 
the  t^ovcrnor  of  Annapolis  tliat  he  did  not  furnish  the  boats 
and  the  rigging  required.  It  was  not  incumbent  on  the 
British  to  do  so  by  treaty  ;  it  was  not  a  mora!  ihily  on  their 
part  ti>  find  ships  for  the  French  kings  subjects,  as  they 

*  "  Xor  would  ihe  inhabit.mt-  h.\vf  offercfl  to  j^nc,  thry  not  been  not  only 
importuned,  but  threatened  by  the  French  oftieer!«  in  the  I'rench  King  s  name  to 
be  treated  as  Rcbela  if  ibqr  did  not  remoTeu" 

Vetch  to  the  lods  of  tnde,  London,  Nov.  34lh,  1714  [Nova  Scotia  Archives, 
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declared  themselves  to  be,  to  leave  the  countiy  In  accordance 
with  their  own  wish.  It  has  even  been  made  a  matter  of 
rq>roach  that  each  halntant  did  not  receive  the  money  for  the 
farm,  which  each  had  solemnly  declared  he  would  abandon 
within  twelve  months.  The  means  of  transport  depended  on 
the  French  court  alone.  It  was  never  furnished.  No  vessels 
came,  and  the  Acadians  made  no  effort  to  obtain  them  for 
themselves. 

Did  the  authorities  at  Cape  Breton  reall}  desire  the 
Acadians  to  leave  their  settlements  ?  Had  it  been  their 
policy,  the  migration  might  easily  have  been  effected.  Many 
of  them  did  go  to  the  Isle  Saint  Jean,  the  modern  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  to  Cape  Breton.  Hut  they  found  the 
life  unpalatable,  and  in  maii\-  cases  thc\  returned  to  their 
own  homes.  The  Acadians  had  redeemed  the  farms  they 
possessed  on  the  Bay  of  Fuiuly  b\'  c.l\  kcs.  They  had  not 
cleared  the  land  from  trees  ami  bush.  It  was  work  tliey  dis- 
liked. They  shrank  from  the  labour  of  hewiiij^^  their  way  in 
the  forests  of  the  new  country  where  they  were  jiroposed  to 
be  transplanted.  In  the  capacity  of  settlers  struj^^giing  to 
obtain  a  subsistence  for  themselves,  years  must  elapse  before 
they  would  be  of  actual  usefulness  to  Franee.  Durinj^  this 
period  they  would  be  poor  producers  ;  pro\  isions,  iiulced, 
would  have  tu  be  furnished  to  them  until  some  extent  of  land 
was  cleared' and  it  was  under  cultivation.  So  long  as  they 
rem.'iined  on  their  farms  in  the  iia\  L>f  Fund}-  they  presented 
a  different  character.  i'hev  could  furnish  the  corn  and  cattle 
needed  in  the  new  province,  on  w  hich  France  was  setting 
such  store.  In  this  respect,  their  value  as  a  population  was 
undeniable.  They  were  accordingly  permitted  by  France  to 
continue  in  Acadia,  and  were  supplied  with  missionaries,  whose  • 
duty  was  to  appeal  to  their  passions  and  bewilder  their  judg- 
ment As  a  community  they  were  not  competent  to  judge 
the  true  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  They  were 
constantly  taught  that  they  owed  no  allegiance  to  an  alien 
king,  or  the  heretical  people  who  were  in  possession  of  Anna- 
polls.   They  were  ut^ged  to  deny  them  supplies,  to  induce  the 
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Indians  to  harass  them,  and  with  cunning  and  chicane  to 
suggest  the  hope  that  they  might  eventually  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  their  conqueror.  One  of  the  ridiculous  pleas 
afterwards  advanced  by  them  was  that  Nicholson  by  his 
presence  on  Saint  Louts' day,  17 14,  when  they  elected  to  leave 
the  countiy  within  a  year»  recognised  them  as  French  subjects* 
and  became  a  party  to  their  oath  which  they  were  bound, 
and  which  their  conscience  would  not  permit  them  to  violate. 
With  a  people  of  intelligence  and  education,  the  Influences  by 
which  the  Acadians  to  the  last  were  led,  would  have  been 
without  force  ;  and  tliosc  who  exercised  this  influence  must  be 
chai  i^'cd  with  the  sufferings  the  Acadians  underwent. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  administer  the  oath  until  the 
proclamation  of  the  accession  of  George  the  First.  Five  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  Port  Royal,  and  for  6ve 
years  the  obligation  had  been  avoided.  In  May,  1715,  Caul- 
field  reported  *  that  the  inhabitants  would  neither  take  the 
oath  nor  leave  the  colony.  Instructions  had  been  sent  from 
Cape  Breton  to  the  missionaries  to  influence  the  habitants 
not  to  abandon  their  properties,  or  accept  the  position  of 
British  subject??.  In  some  localities  to  the  east  they  had  even 
declared  for  the  kint;  of  T  rance.  Caulfield  was  embarrassed 
how  to  act.  Some  commotion  was  taking  place  at  Mines, 
where  supplies  had  hitherto  been  obtained  ;  and  he  was 
oblij^eil  to  send  a  vessel  to  Rc^ston  for  the  provisions  he 
required.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  I^^rcnch  should 
be  encouraged  to  leave.  Althou*,rh  little  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  present  generation,  there  was  the  probability 
that  the  cliildrcn  might  be  brouf^ht  up  under  the  constitu- 
tion, and  there  were  many  wcll-meatiini^  people  amongst 
them.  He  suij^^estcd  that  some  Kngu.-li  labourers  should  be 
sent  out,  tai  and  pilcii  makers,  carpenters  and  smiths,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  protect  them  against  the  Indians.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  royal  magazine  at  Annapolis, 
to  encourage  trade,  as  was  the  case  at  Cape  Breton:  the 
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Indians  accordingly  preferred  going  to  that  plaw  to  fre- 
quenting Annapolis. 

No  one  can  read  the  frivolous  excuses  on  which  the  oath 
was  refused,  without  tracing  the  intrigue  continually  at  work 
to  prevent  the  Acadians  accepting  their  condition.  The  people 
of  Beaubassin  when  called  upon  to  swear  alliance,  replied^ 
that  they  could  give  no  answer  to  the  request,  until  the  kings 
of  France  nud  England  had  agreed,  regarding  the  articles 
submitted  by  their  deputies.  They  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  nUe  of  England  would  be  short.  The  organization 
was  being  made  in  France  for  the  expedition  of  the  pretender 
of  1715  ;  and  the  Acadians  were  told,  that  the  friend  of  the 
king  of  France,  the  Roman  catholic  king  James  III,  would 
immediately  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

A'^  Caiilficld  becanie  better  acquainted  w  ith  the  situation, 
he  ^a\\  that  there  was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  any 
statement  made  by  the  Acadians.  Many  who  had  left  for 
Cape  Breton  returned.  It  was  plain  to  him  that  the  French 
would  leave  their  settlements  with  reluctance:  ami  if  they 
remained  they  would  give  no  guarantee  fur  iheir  goud  behav- 
kmr.  On  the  contrary,  they  tlireatened  to  become  a  danger- 
ous pupuiation. 

In  17 17  General  Ricliard  Fhiiipps  was  named  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  :  an  office  he  hel«l  until  thu  foundation  of  Halifa.v 
in  174  ).  He  had  been  a  strong  supporter  of  U'illiam  III.  at 
the  rt:\  olution  of  i68tS,  and  had  NL-r\-ed  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  and  liad  eontinued  military  career  until  the  peace. 
In  accoi\lance  with  tlie  :3}  stcin  of  those  days,  hi..;  appointment 
to  the  governorship  by  no  means  assured  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  office.  He  did  not  appear  in  Annajjolis 
until  1720,  Doucette  acting  as  his  lieutenant-governor.  In 
February,  1722,  Philipps  returned  to  England,  and  he  did 
not  reappear  in  Nova  Scotia  until  1729;  in  August,  1731, 
he  went  back  to  London.  He  was  again  in  Annapolis 
in  November,  1732,  remaining  there  until  1734.  After 
that  date  he  lived  in  England  until  he  was  replaced  by 
Cornwallis. 
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Doucette,  on  assuming  authority  in  17 17,*  having  heard 
that  there  had  been  no  acknowledgment  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain, called  upon  the  inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance. 
A  new  excuse  was  now  found.  They  were  ready  to  carry 
into  effect  this  demand,  if  they  could  obtain  protection 
against  the  Indians,  otherwise  they  exposed  themselves  to 
have  their  throats  cut  None  knew  better  than  those  who 
occupied  the  fort,  the  falsity  of  the  excuse;  The  Acadians 
had  intermarried  with  the  Indians,  and  lived  in  amity  with 
them :  and  by  their  influence  on  the  Indian  he  might  easily 
have  been  reconciled  to  the  British.  The  garrison  was  weak 
in  number,  ill  supplied  with  stores  ;  the  fort  was  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  and  there  was  no  power  to  repress  a  disloyal  move- 
ment The  condition  of  the  garrison  was  a  strong  argument 
advanced  by  the  priests,  of  the  certain  reoccupation  by  the 
French  Doucette  sent  home  an  earnest  expostulation  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  a  stain  on  the  memor>'  of  Tou  nshcnd 
and  Stanhope,  then  the  heads  of  the  ministry  in  London,  that 
they  took  no  steps  to  relieve  the  Annapolis  garrison  from  its 
embarrassment,  and  to  obtain  instructions  from  Versailles  to 
restrain  the  governors  of  Canada  and  Cape  Breton.  No  great 
efTort  was  necessary  to  attain  this  result.  Much  more  com- 
plicated questions  had  been  settled  between  Cardinal  Dubois 
and  Stanhope,  and  the  rej^ent  had  plainly  shewn  that  it  was 
his  policy  to  entertain  frieii(il\-  relntions  with  Great  Britain. 
On  the  4th  of  January,  171",  the  convention  between  England, 
France  and  the  Hague  had  been  concluded,  which  affirmed 
the  cdiuiitions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  There  ran  he  imiIv 
the  opniionjhat  IVrili.sh  interests  in  .America  were  reL^ardcd  not 
sinij)l\  as  secondary,  but  as  unimportant  by  the  ministr}' of  that 
dat<-.  In  the  first  years  of  George  the  First's  reign,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  statesmanship  and  determination  would  have  settled 
the  difficulties  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  problem  was  not  in  any 
way  conij)licated.  The  Acadian  population  had  to  be  forced 
to  can-)-  out  their  (ieterniinati( Jii  c-f  lea\  ini^  the  pru\-incc,  or,  if 
remaining,  to  accept  the  duties  incident  to  their  position. 

*  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  13. 
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Otherwise  the  trouble  year  by  year  became  more  complex, 
widely  to  increase  in  mac^nitude.  English  politics  had 
exacted  the  attention  of  ministers  to  the  exclusion  of  affairs 
in  Acadia.  The  South  Sea  excitement  had  turned  the  heads 
of  half  the  leading  men  in  public  life.  The  attempt  of  the 
pretender  of  171 5  had  taken  precedence  of  all  other  matters  ; 
and  on  the  continent,  the  disj)ijtes  in  which  Hanover  was 
involved  with  Sweden,  had  distracted  attention  from  America. 

The  contrast  of  this  neglect  with  the  unceasinc^  efforts  of  the 
French  to  rei^aiii  Acadia  was  vcr\'  g^rcat  Their  attempt,  to 
prc\cnt  the  French  settlers  and  the  Indians  from  accepting 
the  rule  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  unceasing,  and  no  influence 
which  would  aid  in  carrying  out  this  result  was  unappealed  to. 

In  1718  a  correspondence  took  place  between  Shute,  then 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Saint  Ovide.  Shute  brought 
to  his  notice  that  some  French  fishermen  had  established 
themselves  at  Canso,  and  called  upon  Saint  Ovide  to  enforce 
their  departure.  Shute  inlbrmed  him  that  he  had  sent  a  ship 
of  war  tu  compel  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  ships  in  the 
harbour.  Saint  Ovide  replied  that  he  did  not  recogniise  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  with  regard  to  the  right  of  hshing  in 
the  same  light;  but  he  would  remove  the  French  ships 
conditionally  on  the  English  vessels  also  leaving,  and  in  the 
meantime  would  refer  the  matter  to  his  court.  Smart,  the 
commander  of  the  English  ship  the  "  Squirrel,"  who  had  been 
sent  to  Louisbourg  on  this  mission,  returned  to  Canso,  and 
took  such  measures  that  die  owners  of  the  vessels  complained 
to  Saint  Ovide,  and  he  addressed  Shute  on  the  subject  The 
disputed  points  were  courteously  discussed  by  the  two  gover- 
nors.  But  Smart  acted  with  vigour,  and  seized  the  French 
who  would  not  leave  and  carried  them  to  Boston.  The 
statement  of  the  interpreter  who  accompanied  Smart  to 
Loutsbouig  sets  forth  *  that  on  Saint  Ovide  replying  that  he 
could  not  give  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  ships, 
the  English  admiral  **  qpenly  protested,"  and  that  there  were 
no  assurances  of  satisfaction  on  his  part,  but  only  tlw  ordinary 

*  Testimony  of  lUwlings,  Qcut,  Doc.,  III.,  p.  36. 
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civility  of  tMng  leave.  This  statement  is  corroborated  by 
Captain  Southwick.  Denial  is  made  likewise  that  the  Frendi 
received  ill-treatment  We  learn  by  the  subsequent  corres- 
pondence* that  orders  were  sent  from  England  to  make 
restitution  of  what  was  seized ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
matter.  One  Dominici^,  a  Basque  captain,  who  made  a 
specific  declaration  of  the  wrongs  he  sufifered,  was  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  of  dviUty  from  Philipps  to  Saint  Ovide,  in  which  he 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  hhn  to  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Acadia.f 

There  was  no  want  of  information  on  the  part  of  Philipps 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  country.  He  was  in 
Boston  in  1720^  whence  he  wrote  to  the  lords  of  trade.  ^  He 
alludes  to  the  negotiations  which  he  had  heard  were  carried 
on  with  France  "  for  the  peace  and  safety  "  of  Acadia.  He 
declares  that  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  priests  and  Jesuits 
encourat^ing  the  French  and  Indians  not  to  submit  to  the 
English,  and  mentions  two  ecclesiastics,  Vincent  and  Felix, 
who  had  introduced  into  their  sermons  invectives  against  the 
British.  He  saw  that  the  best  argument  which  could  be  used 
would  be  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrison ;  for  the  Acadians 
had  declared  that  they  would  neither  leave  the  country  nor 
swear  allej^iance.  The  L,^arrison  at  that  time  consisted  of  only 
two  hundred  men.  There  were  about  twelve  F.nL^^lisli  families 
which  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  fort.  The  I-'rcnch  had 
their  settlements  on  the  isthmus  joining  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  province.  The  four  colonies  contained 
about  five  hundred  families.  There  were  one  huntlred  families 
at  Annapolis  ;  Fhilipps  described  the  latter  as  daily  inciting 

•  Que.  Doc.  III.,  p.  45. 

f  Qtie.  r>nc.  III.,  p.  43.  2  ^fny,  1723.  Tliis  letter  as  it  .inp'*nrs  in  the 
Quebec  documents  has  many  ^ciit  u.H  omissions  ;  it  is  identical  with  Philipps'  letter 
ghren  in  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  27.  The  oompUint  of  Philipps  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Aoidiwu*  *'  wbo  have  been  mlwayn  tanght  by  their  Pzieiti  to  took  npom 
thcmselve*  as  subjects  of  France,  and  to  observe  the  l|il«etk)n  &  CoUDcil  of  the 
Isle  Royalle ;  "  his  apptMl  to  Snint  Ovi'?e  to  t.nke  measnres  "to  pres«Tve  the 
peace  k  tranquility,"  with  much  otherwise  of  importance,  has  been  suppre^ed. 

;  Nof*  Scotia  AiehiTcs,  p.  16. 
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the  Indians  to  robbery  and  murder,  "to  the  destruction  of 
trade  and  hindrance  to  the  country."  Their  dealings  were 
with  Cape  Breton  and  the  island  of  Saint  Jean,  while  they 
relumed  to  supply  the  «:^;u  rison. 

Philipps  reached  Annapolis  early  in  April,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  enforcinGf  the  oath.  Three  ilays  after  his  arrival 
he  was  visited  b\'  the  priest  al  the  head  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  lusty  younL^  men,  as  if  with  the  desiu^n  of  appearinij 
formidable.  TiT,e  priest  when  called  upon  to  read  the  procla- 
mation said  "  that  the  King  was  ver}'  gracious,  but  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  swear  allegiance,  because,  that  in  General 
Nicholson's  time  they  had  sett  their  hands  unanimously  to  an 
obligation  of  continuing  subjects  of  France»  and  retiring  to 
Cape  Breton moreover,  "  th^  were  sure  of  having  thdr 
throats  cut  by  the  Indians  whenever  they  became  English- 
men."* 

Philipps  answered  this  rhodomontade  '^very  fully,"  for  it  was 
easy  at  that  date,  as  at  present,  to  reply  to  it  But,  as  Philipps 
put  the  matter,  **  argument  prevails  little  without  a  power  of 
enforcing:  for  the  case  is  thus,  they  find  themselves,  for 
several  yeares,  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  large  country,  except 
the  small  garrison  of  this  place,  which,  haveing  been  so  much 
neglected,  they  make  no  acco't  oil" 

A  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  in  April,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  each  place  were  called  upon  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  Annapolb,  and  the  priest  Justinian  was  directed  to 
append  the  proclamation  to  the  church  door.  Justinian, 
however,  left  the  place  without  notice.  Philipps  called  upon 
him  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  expre<;sed  surprise  that  he 
should  have  absented  himself.  On  the  deputies  of  Annapolis 
attending,  two  of  them  not  being  freeholders  were  objected 
to,  and  the  inhabitants  were  directed  to  supply  their  place. 
It  was  too  convenient  an  opportunity  to  be  permitted  to  pass. 
During  the  progress  of  these  events,  the  effort  of  the 
Acadians  was  to  postpone  the  crisis  and  obtain  delay,  and 
they  refused  to  comply  with  the  requestf    Justtnian^s  absence 

•  Nova  Sc  tia  Aic'iives,  26  May,  1^90,  p.  31. 
t  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  25, 
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is  explained  by  the  l%ht  of  the  documents  we  now  possess. 
He  had  been  absent  in  Cape  Breton  to  submit  to  Satnt  Ovide 
a  letter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  which  they  informed  him  that 

• 

they  had  preserved  the  purest  sentiments  of  fidelity  to  their 
invincible  monarch,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when  they 
needed  Saint  Ovtde's  protection.  They  had  been  called 
upon  to  take  the  oath  within  four  months,  or  leave  the  coun- 
try, takinif  only  two  sheep  with  them.  They  asked  for 
counsel,  and  that  an  officer  of  note  should  be  sent  to  speak 
for  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mines  declared  that  they  could  not 
comply.  It  would  expose  them  to  the  fuiy  of  the  Indians 
if  they  violated  the  oath  taken  in  the  presence  of  Nicholson. 
They  claimed  that  queen  Anne  had  ordered  their  properties 
to  be  valued  and  the  money  paid  for  them.  They  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  anything  else  than 
remain  where  they  were.  The  letter  was  exceedingly  humble, 
and  contained  the  i)roini«?e  to  be  as  faithful  as  they  had 
hitherto  been  and  not  commit  any  act  of  hostility  against  his 
Britannic  majesty. 

We  may  read  in  these  j)roceedin^s  the  whole  histor\-  of  the 
attempt  to  bring  within  tlie  control  of  Jiritish  aiithorit\-  the 
Acadians,  who  by  their  conduct  never  omitted  to  sugge.^t  the 
hope  of  future  submission.  Their  letters  were  written  by  the 
priests,  according  to  the  tone  suggested  hy  the  governor  of 
Cape  Breton.  Among  themselves,  there  w  ere  none  who  ven- 
tured to  depart  from  the  general  line  of  conduct  followed, 
althoui^h  many  desired  to  accej)!  the  situation.  Rut  the 
terrorism  created  by  religion,  and  by  national  sentiment,  made 
any  independence  of  conduct  impossible.  Thirty-fi\  e  years 
were  to  elapse  before  the  Briti.sh  authorities  took  the  extreme 
step  of  resolutely  meeting  the  difficulty.  It  was  well  known 
that  compliance  and  conciliation  were  looked  upon  as 
weakness ;  but  the  garrison  was  without  strength  ;  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  officials  were  disregarded  in  England ;  and 
Nova  Scotia  was  permitted  to  drift  to  apparent  ruin  under  the 
influences  which  were  paralysing  lier  strength. 
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The  priests  admitted  into  Acadia  arrived  with  definite 
instructions  as  to  their  conduct.  They  were  sent  as  political 
agents,  to  effect  a  purpose,  with  the  aid  and  under  the  guise  * 
of  religion.*  They  were  without  a  thought  of  the  well*being 
and  happiness  of  the  habitants,  whose  ignorance  and  passions 
led  them  to  be  willing  believers  in  the  false  promises  made  to 
them.  The  dif!iculty  with  England  was  to  obtain  priests,  who 
in  Nova  Scotia  would  confine  themselves  to  their  religious 
duties.  For  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  every 
English  Roman  catholic  priest  was  a  jacobitc.  The  Rotnan 
catholics  in  Eiif^land  were  few  in  number,  as  a  pn'i*^ical  party 
unimportant  and  the\'  had  no  direct  influence  on  the  policy 
of  the  country.  In  France  persecution  still  raged  against  the 
protestants.  .^s  late  as  1724,  after  nine  years' government  of 
the  regent,  a  law  was  passed,  that  all  who  met  to  worship  in 
the  protestant  faith,  even  in  their  own  homes,  could  be  seized 
and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  their  goods  confiscated. 
The  protestant  minister  performing  any  act  of  servnce  could 
be  condemned  to  death ;  and  a  witness  failing  to  denounce  him 
could  be  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life.  A  protestant  sustaining 
by  his  exhortation  a  dying  friend,  or  child,  or  connection,  to 
die  in  the  faith,  tiit;  .^o  at  the  risk  of  the  confiscation  of  his 
property,  and  lifedong  penal  servitude.  A  protestant  minister 
was,  on  account  of  his  religion,  hanged  in  Montpelier  in  1728, 
and  as  late  as  1745- 1746  nearly  three  hundred  protestants  as 
such  were  sent  to  the  galleys.  So  great  was  the  power  of  the 
church  that  it  could  extort  from  the  r^nt  tlits  legislation, 
to  sustain  him  against  the  party  of  which  the  Due  de  Maine 
was  the  nominal  head:  the  party  desirous  of  perpetuating  the 
traditions  of  Louis  XIV,  With  this  legislation  of  the  parent 
state,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  persistent  opposition  against 

*  **  CathoHcaaniy  indeed,  can  never  be  lookeil  u{K>a  mcNlyit  leUgion.  It  is  a 
great  and  highly  organi/eil  kini,"iom,  recognising  no  geographical  frontiers, 
governed  by  a  foreign  sovereign,  pervading  temporal  politics  with  its  manifold 
influence  and  attiwliiig  to  ttadf  mch  of  the  eirtlniriasm  wUcb  woaM  otherwtie 
floir  in  Mtional  ciHumcb***  Hiitor7  ot  Eogluid  in  tlie  Ei|^teentfk  Gentwy, 
kf.  E.  H.  Ledcejr,  diap^  H'lP* 
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British  rule  in.  Nova  Scotia  by  the  obscure  priests,  whose 
names  occur  in  the  history  of  Acadia. 

It  was  this  diiference  of  religion  which  seriously  affected  the 
British  government ;  even  in  the  church  of  England  the  non- 
jurors were  avowedly  disloyal ;  and  in  no  direction  was  greater 
difficulty  experienced  than  in  tlie  appointment  of  catholic 
priests  admitted  into  Acadia.  Those  in  power  must  have 
felt,  tliat  on  the  whole  ihcy  ran  the  least  risk  by  receiving  them 
from  Quebec  and  Cape  Breton,  owini^  to  the  political  aUiance 
between  the  two  countries:  and  it  was  also  in  the  power  of  the 
governor  of  Xova  Scotia  to  send  out  of  the  country  any  priest 
whose  conduct  was  contumacious. 

The  main  policy  to  be  observed  by  Great  Britain,  was  to 
have  established  garrisons  where  required.  Sustained  by  a 
sufficient  force,  the  government  mii^ht  have  succeeded  in 
inducing;'  the  priests  to  act  as  ministers  of  religion,  not  as 
incendiaries.  A  few  years  would  have  giv^cn  quiet  to  the 
country.  It  was  owini,^  to  the  clerical  control  over  the 
habitants^  many  of  those  exercising  it  being  recklcs'^  in  respect 
to  their  future,  that  cvciuual  retribution  fell  on  the  unfortunate 
Acadians  in  tlic  terrible  crash  which  expatriated  them.  The 
contingency  was  long  foreseen ;  but  every  British  official  shrank 
from  its  execution.  The  home  govciument  of  George  the 
First  cannot  be  absolved  from  the  sternest  ccn.^urc,  for  failing 
to  furnisii  the  military  strength  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  politi- 
cal insuborLlination.  A  hrni  just  rule,  sustained  by  force, 
which  was  reijuired  over  those  who  had  to  l)e  coerced,  there 
is  no  other  word  to  denote  the  policy  called  for,  would  have 
avoided  the  painful  episode  of  1755  :  an  episode  not  to  be 
explained  away  and  related  in  the  tone  of  apology,  but  to  be 
plainly  stated  with  its  antecedent  facts,  witli  the  repelling 
features  of  its  execution,  for  at  tiiat  date  no  other  policy 
was  possible. 
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The  people  of  Mines  asked  permission  to  send  two  deputies 
to  Cape  Breton  to  obtain  counsel :  Philipps  consented  to 
their  doing  so,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  writing  to 
Saint  0\"idc.  Exprcssin;:^  his  surprise  that  there  was  not 
quiet  submission  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  he  stated  that  it 
was  plain  that  the  French  inhabitants  of  \o\  a  Scotia  were 
endeavouring^  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  j^rovince,  by  prac- 
tising; with  the  Indians.  As  they  were  apply  ing  to  Saint  Ovide 
for  advice,  Philipps  called  upon  him  to  remember  "  the  strict 
alliance,  defensive  and  offensive,  between  the  two  crowns," 
and  only  to  use  his  {)uwer  to  "persuade  them  to  take  such 
mcaj.urcs  as  may  tend  to  their  own  ^ood."  • 

Saint  Ovide  was  a  veteran  intriguer:  nevertheless,  this  direct 
appeal  to  him  must  have  been  embarrassing.  He  knewtjuite 
well  the  truth  of  Philipps'  complaint,  and  that  it  was  by 
the  government  over  which  he  ]>resided,  thai  ihe  springs  of 
agitation  were  moved.  Two  courses  were  open  to  him  :  to 
remove  the  Acadians  from  Nova  Scotian  territory  to  Cape 
Breton  or  to  the  present  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  or  to  have 
plainly  told  the  koHUtnts  that  by  treaty  the  country  had 
passed  from  French  rule,  and  that  they  had  ceased  to  be 
French  subjects.  It  had  not  been  the  principle  of  the  French 
government  to  consider  the  individual  happiness  of  any 
people,  and  the  phantom  of  national  gloiy  was  still  put  for- 
ward, as  the  light  to  guide  the  policy  of  every  official  It  was 
still  hoped  that  Acadia  could  be  recovered:  Saint  Ovide 
knew  the  extent  to  which  he  could  use  the  missionaries,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  to  enhance  the  importance  of 
their  position  they  exaggerated  the  probability  of  their 
success.   Saint  Ovide  replied  to  the  appeal  of  Philipps  with 

*  Nova  Sootia  Avchivigs,  p.  vj. 
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the  disingcnuou.siicss  whicli  marks  his  correspondence,*  He 
affected  to  believe  that  Thilipps*  proclamation  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  ;  that  he  had  understood  the 
people  were  to  be  treated  as  those  of  Flacentia ;  and  that 
owing  to  the  want  of  assistance  in  their  emigration  and  die 
obstacles  placed  in  their  way,  the  inaction  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Acadia  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime.  He  did 
not  stop  here.  He  knew  well  that  the  French  government 
had  failed  in  fhetr  eagagement  made  six  years  previously  to 
find  shipping  to  carry  away  the  habiiants;  that  every  stipula^ 
tion  on  die  part  of  the  British  crown  had  again  and  again 
been  fulfilled  ;  that  there  was  no  obligation  assumed  to  buy 
the  land  of  those  leaving.  Likewise  he  knew  well,  that  the 
supplies  of  which  he  was  in  great  want  were  obtained  from 
the  Acadians  ;  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  his  government 
to  retain  them  where  they  were ;  and  at  whatsoever  sufiering 
to  themi  to  keep  them  in  their  feeling  of  devotion  to  France 
and  of  hatred  to  the  English  as  heretics.  Few  documents 
throw  more  light  on  this  episode  than  the  paper  sent  by  Saint 
OVide  to  the  missionaries  to  be  communicated  only  to  the  most 
faithful.  We  have  here  the  French  governor  endeavouring- 
by  intrigue  to  set  aside  the  treaty,  which  France  was  pre- 
tending loyally  to  observe.  It  contained  the  answer  which 
he  suggested  should  be  made  to  the  demand  to  take  the  oath. 

That  they  had  sworn  allefjiance  to  the  king  of  France 
since  the  peace,  in  presence  of  general  Nicholson  and  two 
French  officers.  They  had  been  unable  to  leave,  because 
Caulfield  had  forbidden  them  to  take  their  property  with 
them,  in  opposition  to  the  treaty  and  the  queen's  letter,  and 
that  they  expected  to  be  paid  for  their  property,  as  at 
Placcntia.  That  Nicholson  had  objected  to  French  vessels 
arrivinc^  to  take  them  awa\',  or  rii,^:_;ini^r  to  be  sent.  If  I'hilipps 
had  the  kini^'s  orders  to  obtain  }Vi)m  them  an  avowal  o\  their 
determination,  they  were  in  the  same  sentiment  as  when  like 
propositions  were  made  by  Nicholson  :  nothing;  could  turn 
them  from  this  feeling,  being  desirous  of  dying  Roman  cath- 
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olics  find  •^ub5cct'=;  f>f  the  kiiiL^  of  I'rance.  Theyucre  rc.id\-  to 
execute  the  request  tri  leave  the  country  in  less  than  a  month, 
when  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  were  ob«icr\c<J, 

Who  can  wonder  at  the  infatuation  of  the  inhabitants  in 
defying  the  power  nf  the  Britisii  l;o\  ern men t,  when  counselled 
by  one  in  the  !>osiiion  of  Saint  Ovide,  even  when  every 
nation.il  ubliL^ation  on  the  part  of  France  had  been  ignored  ? 

Ten  years  had  now  passed  since  the  conquest,  and  seven 
years  since  Nova  Scotia  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  treaty. 
All  that  was  possessed  of  the  country,  was  the  decayed,  and 
almost  indefensible  fort  at  Annapolis,  held  by  a  garrison  of  a 
few  score  of  men  \  and  a  block  house  at  Canso,  to  give  a 
semblance  of  protection  to  the  fisheries ;  the  original  popula- 
tion avowedly  disloyal  to  the  government,  refusing  to  furnish 
the  garrison  with  provisions,  and  on  pretexts  the  most 
frivolous  and  unwarrantable  avoiding  the  oath  ;  nevertheless 
claiming  the  right  to  hold  their  property,  and  refusing  to 
leave  the  country. 

No  assistance  of  any  kind  was  given  from  London.  The 
struggles  of  the  politicians  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  £lhd 
his  successor,  were  for  place  and  power.  A  class  of  politicians 
subsequently  talked  of  conquering  Canada  in  Europe,  and 
there  are  English  writers  who  quote  approvingly  the  phrase. 
A  few  hundred  men  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  construction  of 
a  few  forts,  and  the  resolute  treatment  of  the  inhabitants, 
would  have  brought  the  issue  clearly  to  the  front.  It  was 
long  foreseen  that  no  other  policy  could  be  followed  than  to 
insist  on  the  oath  of  allegiance  being  taken,  or  that  those 
refusing  it  should  abandon  their  lands :  and  in  the  event  of 
non-compliance,  to  use  force,  as  subsequently  was  necessary. 
The  priests,  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  should  have  been  sum- 
marily dealt  with  :  but  the  province  remained  uncared  for 
amid  tlu:  confusion  ()f  home  party  struggles. 

No  one  in  .Ainiapolis  but  felt  that  the  Acadians  were 
powerless  to  w  ith^tand  the  force  which  could  be  appealed  to, 
and  that  it  was  madness  on  their  part  to  oppo>e  ihc  irresistible 
progress  of  events.    The  misery  which  an  extreme  measure 
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woaM  entail  upon  them  was  foreseen ;  its  execution  was 
delayed  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  in  the 
hope  that  it  could  be  avoided.  There  is  no  where  a  record 
of  a  conquered  people  being  treated  with  greater  goodness 

and  forbearance. 

Philipps  did  not  fail  to  state  the  case  clearly  to  the  fjj^overn- 
ment  in  London,*  but  without  effect.  He  l.iid  bare  the 
intrigues  of  the  priests,  and  he  sent  home  letters  from  officers 
in  Cape  Breton,  in  which  the  habitants  were  told  that  for 
form's  sake  thc\'  mic^ht  appl)'  to  Philipps,  but  if  their  request 
was  not  i^raiitctl  thc\-  inii;lu  follow  their  own  inclinations. 
Many  ditl  desire  to  remain  on  their  lands  and  aecept  the  new 
order  of  thint^s  :  but  they  were  told  that  the  power  of  France 
was  able  to  protect  them,  and  that  the  promise  of  permitting 
them  to  profess  their  rcIiL;ion  was  a  chimera.  The  EiiL,dish 
government  of  Stanhope  w  ould  give  no  aid."f*  They  would 
not  e\  cn  grant  an  armed  slotjp  to  visit  the  settlements  :  and 
at  the  time  the  office  of  the  master  of  the  horse  wa.s  kept 
vacain,  that  its  profits  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  king's  some- 
what portly  mistress,  iierrengard  Melsina  Von  Schulenberg, 
duchess  of  Kendal. 

If  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  settle  the  country,  and 
proper  protection  given  to  new  comers,  they  would  have 
arrived  from  New  England,  and  prosperity  and  peace  would 
have  followed.  The  fear  of  the  Indians  expressed  by  the 
French  was  simply  ridiculous.  There  were  a  thbusand  full 
grown  Acadians  at  this  date,  who  could  easily  have  kept  them 
in  subjection,  had  the  Indians  shewn  any  hostile  feeling: 
and  the  latter  were  a  part  of  themselves.  Many  of  the 
Acadians  had  intermarried  with  them,  and  as  the  Acadians 
themselves  the  Indians  were  under  the  control  of  the  priests. 

Although  the  main  occupation  of  the  Acadians  was  culti- 
vation  of  the  land,  they  were  not  good  farmers.  They  had 
recovered  the  marsh  from  the  sea  by  dykes,  but  they  objected 
to  clearing  forest  land,  only  a  small  area  of  which  was  prepared 

*  Nova  Sootia  Archive!,  p.  35. 
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by  them  for  agriculture.  Their  farms  were  favourable  for 
grazing  cattle  and  the  pasturage  of  shecix  They  also  made 
oil  (mm  the  white  whale.  The  coal  mines  were  but  little 
worked.    Cobequid,  the  modem  Tnito,  was  the  centre  of 

Acadia.    A  road  ran  along  the  coast  from  Chignecto;  and 
Mines,  at  the  south  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  communicated  with 
Cobequid  by  water.    The  descent  of  the  river  Shubenacadie- 
led  to  within   a  few  miles  of  the  harbour  of  Chebucto, 

Halifax.  A  road  was  cut  throu[;h  the  forest  to  the  Bay  of 
Verte,  about  fifty  miles  in  leiii^th.  and  here  trade  was  carried 
on  with  Cape  Breton.  Some  of  the  i)opulalion  forced  its 
way  to  Prince  Fdward  Island,  lie  Saint  Jean.  The  first 
inhabitants  were  fishermen,  who  in  17 19  arrived  at  Port  la 
Joye,  Charlottetown,  and  Havre  Saint  Pierre.  In  1720  four 
ships  arrived  with  two  hundred  families  to  erect  a  fort,  and  to 
settle  on  the  land.  In  1726  additional  settlers  came,  and 
many  "  clcarinL;s  "  were  made.  In  1 723  there  were  33c  st>uls, 
the  principal  inhabitants  bein*;  at  Havre  Saint  Pierre,  where 
there  were  138  souls.  In  1735  the  total  population  was  542 
souls. 

Philipps  must  soon  have  discovered  how  hopeless  it  was  to 
expect  support  from  the  home  government  We  have  no 
record  to  shew  that  interest  was  taken  in  his  representations,  or 
that  they  were  even  considered.  In  vain  he  pointed  out  that 
the  rule  of  Great  Briuin  had  been  no  more  than  a  mock 
government;"*  in  vain  he  sent  resolutions  of  the  council  asking 
for  aid.  He  reported  that  a  trading  sloop,  sailing  into  Mines, 
belonging  to  Mr.  John  Alden,  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Indians,  "  flushed  with  their  former  success,  and  applauded 
by  the  priest."  Philipps  summoned  the  deputies  to  Anna- 
polis to  explain  their  conduct  on  the  occasion.  They  did  not 
appear,  sending  excuses  for  their  absence.  "  The  Jesuitical 
form  of  the  letter,"  writes  Philipps,  ''plainly  disco\  ers  it  to  be 
of  the  priest's  composition,  there  not  being  one  inhabitant  in 
the  country  capable  of  such  performance."  The  deputies  of 
Mines,  as  was  their  custom,  avoided  extreme  disaffection  ; 

*  Nova  Sootia  Archives,  p.  Jt. 
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they  sued  for  pardon,  and  pledged  themselves  to  pay  the 
damages :  an  obligation  which  was  not  kept 

A  deputy  collector  of  customs  was  sent  to  Mines  to  observe 
the  trade  with  Cape  Breton ;  he  was  told  by  the  kabitOHis 

that  he  could  not  be  protected  there,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  his  safety  he  should  leave,  intimating  that  if  he  remained 
he  would  be  assassinated.  They  even  refused  him  a  guide  to 
return  to  Annapolis.  The  Indians  were  encouraged  to  set  up 
a  native  claim  to  the  country,  and  they  were  urged  to  attack 
the  garrison  ;  but  they  were  too  cunning  to  accept  this 
dangerous  advice,  and  declined  to  act  unless  the  French 
joined  them. 

The  board  of  trade  c^avc  some  momentary  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  constructiiii;  forts,  but  the  board  of  ordnance 
made  objections  to  the  plan  proposed,*  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  change  its  views.  It  would  be  worth 
while  to  examine  into  this  official  interference  of  home  sub- 
ordinates, which  has  so  often  proved  disastrous  in  colonial 
history.  Philipps,  nevertheless,  reiterated  the  necessity  of 
constructing  the  forts,  in  which  he  was  sustained  by  the 
council,  but  the  paralyzing  intlucnce  of  rouliiie  prcvaiied,  and 
nothing  was  done. 

'1  he  recommendation  of  the  council  was  tliat  si.\  hundred 
men  additional  should  be  sent  out :  a  garrison  of  two  hundred 
to  be  established  at  Canso  to  protect  the  fisheries,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  at  Mines,  and  the  same  number  at  Chignecto,  with 
a  sloop  of  war  and  two  small  craft  of  fifty  tons  to  visit  the 
settlements.  That  the  home  government  was  awake  to  the 
emergency,  is  shewn  by  the  letter  of  the  board  of  trade,"}-  in 
which  it  is  stated  that,  if  the  Acadians  will  not  become  good 
subjects,  they  must  be  removed.  But  no  such  attempt  was  to 
be  made  until  the  forces,  which  had  been  promised,  should 
arrive,  and  without  positive  orders  from  his  majesty.  Some 
time  previously  Philipps  had  pointed  out  that  no  presents  were 

*  Nova  Scolia  Archives,  p.  54. 
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given  to  the  Indians.  In  this  communication  it  was  promised 
that  they  should  be  distributed. 

In  1722  Philtpps  proceeded  to  England  and  did  not  return 
to  Nova  Scotia  for  some  years,  until  1729.  One  of  his  last 
acts  was  to  call  the  Mines  deputies  to  account,  for  failing  to 
keep  their  promise  to  make  good  the  loss  by  the  Indian 
outrage  on  Alden's  sloop.  At  Canso,  he  arrived  in  time  to 
Inflict  severe  chastisement  on  the  Indians  who  had  attacked 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  assailants  were  a  mixed 
mass  of  Indians,  the  majority  from  the  mainland.  I  have 
included  the  narrative  in  the  history  of  the  events  which 
happened  in  the  territory  north  of  Boston. 

Doucette  continued  as  Lieutenant  riovcrnor  until  1725, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Lawrence  .Arnistrong,  of 
Philipps'  rcL;!nient.  He  had  been  for  some  years  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  was  a  member  of  the  nrst  council  of  1720.  He 
came  to  A mcrica  in  171 1  in  Windresse  s.  now  tlie  first 
Hainp-^hire  battalion,  the  37th  reiriment  of  the  line.  He  took 
pari  in  the  unruriunale  expedition  against  Ouebec,  and  was 
on  board  the  "  l.sabelle  Anne"  tranh])ort.  which  was  wrecked, 
he  being  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  survivors,  losing  his  bag- 
gage and  nione\  .*  On  the  return  of  the  expedition  he  was 
quartered  at  Anna[K>lis,  and  was  selected  by  Vetch  to  proceed 
to  England  with  a  mciuorial  to  Ihc  secretary  of  state  on  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  want  of 
provisions  and  clothing.  In  his  letters  he  represents  that  he 
experienced  great  difficulties  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  sup- 
plies for  the  garrison,  and  that  during  his  term  of  office  he 
contracted  debts  for  the  support  of  the  troops;  debts  which  he 
felt  he  could  never  discharge.  The  friction  caused  by  his  official 
duties  was  not  uninterrupted,  for  Philipps  was  in  Annapolis 
from  the  autumn  of  1729  to  August,  1731 ;  and  from  Novem> 
ber,  1732,  until  1734-  Whatever  the  cause,  Armstrong's  mind 
gave  way  from  the  stress  upon  it  On  the  6th  of  December, 
1739,  he  was  discovered  dead  in  his  bed  with  Ave  wounds, 
evidently  self-inflicted,  his  sword  by  his  side 

*  Ante  Vol.  IL,  pifi.  459-464. 
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The  record  of  Armstrongfs  government  establishes  that  he 
acted  with  sense  and  decision.  He  complained  to  Saint 
Ovide*  that  the  Indians,  supplied  with  powder  and  ball  by  the 
French,  and  encouraged  by  them,  attacked  the  English,  who 
suffered  "from  daily  insults  and  massacres."  Saint  Ovide 
-denied  the  fact  Armstrong  likewise  called  upon  htm  not  to 
permit  the  missionary  priests  to  leave  Cape  Breton,  and  enter 
Nova  Scotia  without  Armstrong's  authority.  It  was  of  little 
avail ;  for  shortly  afterwards  a  priest  and  another  person  were 
taken  who  were  travelling  with  Saint  Ovide's  pass.  These 
matters  were  reported  to  London,  with  the  account  of  the 
rapid  continuation  of  the  fortifications  of  Cape  Breton. 

The  works  at  Louisbourg  were  commenced  in  1720,  and 
from  this  date  the  population  had  ra}:)icl]y  increased.  Several 
officers  Were  sent  out  with  a  lari^e  number  of  mechanics  and 
labfuirers  to  carry  out  the  elaborate  plans  for  tlie  defence  of 
the  place.  For  twenty  years  the  fortifications  were  constantly 
e.xtendcd  and  perfected.  Great  cnerq^y  was  shewn,  for  Cape 
Breton  was  the  keystone  of  the  future  policy  of  Versailles.  It 
was  the  centre,  whence  expeditions  were  to  be  directed  for 
the  recuiiijucst  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the 
capital  of  New  Ens^land.  Much  of  the  material  u.sed  in  the 
buildings  came  from  Massachusetts.  The  trade  was  contra- 
band :  l)iit  that  circumstance  had  little  weii^ht  with  those  who 
were  cnga-^^etl  in  it.  Shutc,  then  _i;o\-ernor  of  Massachusetts, 
recommended  that  an  act  should  be  passed  prohibiting  such 
intercourse :  but  the  legislation  was  unpopular,  and  was  not 
accepted,  for  the  trade  was  too  lucrative  to  be  put  down  by 
law.  When  Newton  and  Bradstreet  were  sent  by  Armstrong 
in  1725  to  complain  of  Ae  outrages  committed  in  Nova 
Scotia  with  the  approval  of  Saint  Ovide,  during  their  short 
stay  in  Louisbourg,  they  counted  fourteen  colonial  vessels 
chiefly  from  New  England,  with  cargoes  of  boards,  timber 
and  bricks,  and  much  of  such  material  was  used  in  the  works. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  establish  population.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  fishermen  who  came  out  each  year  from 

*  5  .Sept.,  1725,  Nora  Sootb  Arcbivo,  p.  62. 
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returning  to  France,  the  masters  of  vessels,  according  to 
tonnage,  were  compelled  to  carry  a  given  number  of  men 
bound  to  remain  in  the  colony  for  three  years;  and  it  was 
found  that  most  of  them  continued  in  the  country  after  their 

period  of  scr\'ice. 

In  1726  the  attempt  to  administer  the  oath  was  repeated. 
The  habitants  in  the  ncighbourhfHxl  of  the  fort  were  first 
called  upon  ;  they  were  told  that  thc\-  must  comph-  with  the 
demand  or  lca\  (j  the  pnn  incc.  On  Sunda)',  the  25lh  of  Sep- 
tember, the\-  assembled  at  the  flag  bastion,  Aruiapolis.  when 
the  tie>ire  was  expre<>eil  that  a  clause,  whereby  they  were 
not  obliV^ed  to  carry  arms,  mif^ht  be  inserted.  1  he  (^fn  enior, 
with  the  advice  of  the  council,  caused  "  the  same  to  be 
writ  upon  the  margin  of  the  French  translation  in  order  to 
get  them  over  b\-  degrees."  W  ith  this  addition  the  oath 
was  su  orn,  the  king's  health  drunk,  and  promises  of  loyalty 
Iibcrall\-  c^ix  en,* 

Consequent  on  these  proceedings  pore  Gaulin,  whose 
activity  in  stirring  up  the  Acadians  to  mischief,  has  been 
recorded,  as  Armstrong  describes  him, "  that  old  mischievous 
incendiar)%"  f  made  his  submission  to  the  council.  He 
promised  not  to  "  intermeddle  in  the  government."  He  had 
been  arrested,  and  Armstrong  had  determined  to  send  him  to 
England ;  but  the  inhabitants  had  asked  that  he  should  return 
among  them,  and  it  was  considered  politic  to  grant  the 
request  on  promise  of  his  good  behaviour. 

The  presence  of  Gaulin  worked  the  old  results.  The  oath 
was  refused  at  Mines  an'd  at  Beaubassin;  and  a  new  reason  for 
opposition  was  given,  that  Armstrong  had  no  power  to  admin- 
ister  it.  A  prominent  promoter  of  the  sedition  was  one  Gam« 

•  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  i>.  67.  Whatever  the  oath  which  was  adininuittiied  at 
Annapolis,  it  is  not  indndcd  in  th«  f>obliahed  (wpers,  and  k  b  Kpresentccl  as 
unknown.  It  wns  not  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  EogbuMU  There 
had  been  a  modification  in  the  i>a:h  of  ancf^iance  at  home  on  the  accession  of 
William  III.  In  Charles  day  the  words  had  Inen  introduced,  "that  I,  A.B., 
do  declare  and  bdicve  that  it  b  not  lawful  on  any  pretence  ])rhatev«r  to  take  up 
arms  afpiln«c  the  king.**  Tbece  wovda  were  then  omitted. 

f  Nowa  Scotia  Archive^  p.  69. 
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mdly  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  had  con- 
nected himsdf  with  some  New  England  traders  who  found  it 
profitable  in  their  intercourse  with  the  habtfygnts  to  pander  to 
their  prejudices.  There  was  no  attempt  to  use  force,  for  the 
garrison  was  powerless  outside  the  fort  walls.  Armstrong 
wrote  them  an  expostulatory  letter,  and  summoned  the 
deputies  to  appear  at  Annapolis,  with  Gaulin  the  priest 
Armstrong  had  lately  ordered  a  road  to  be  cut;  both  of  these 
instructions  they  refused  to  obey.  He,  however,  could  place 
an  embargo  on  trade  ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  while  the 
inhabitants  of  Aiina[)()lis  and  (  ape  Sable  should  have  full 
liberty,  those  of  the  other  settlements  should  be  debarred 
from  trading  and  hshinc;  ;  permission  being  given  for  vessels 
to  proceed  in  all  directions  except  to  the  bay  of  Mines. 

In  1727,  George  the  First  died,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
exact  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  successor.  No  additional 
support  was  given  to  thoic  who  had  to  perform  thi-^  duty. 
The  powerless  condition  of  the  governor  to  enforce  onipli- 
ance  was  understood  in  the  French  settlements.  It  miL,du  have 
been  foreseen,  that  w  ith  no  f;rcater  exhibition  of  strength  to 
exact  submission,  the  same  un:>uccessful  result  would  follow. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  French-Canadian  writers 
on  the  concessions  granted  on  this  occasion.  These  conces- 
sions made  without  authority,  \\  ere  immediately  repudiated  by 
the  council,  and  declared  to  be  null.  Even,  if  the  modified  form 
in  which  the  allegiance  was  sworn,  did  not  make  it  imperative 
on  the  Acadians  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
vince, they  were  bound  to  observe  a  loyal  attitude  towards  the 
government,  to  abstain  from  attacking  it,  and  not  be  a  party 
to  the  machinations  of  the  Indians.  The  fact  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  the  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia  were  numerically 
less  than  the  Acadians.  The  slightest  show  of  enmit>'  by  the 
Indians  towards  the  Acadian  could  have  at  once  been  stamped 
out,  and  to  assign  fear  of  their  attack  as  a  reason  for  non- 
compliance was  as  ridiculous  as  dishonest 

When  the  course  to  be  followed  was  discussed,  Armstrong 
informed  the  council  that  as  the  people  of  Mines  had  refused 
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to  admit  the  form  proposed  at  Annapolis,  he  had  (leterrained 
to  ask  no  other  oath  but  that  of  allegiance.  At  Annapolis 
the  deputies  appeared  with  a  paper  signed  by  seventy  of  the 
habitants^  and  when  tciulercd  the  oath,  refused  it.  There  had 
been  a  meeting,  at^which  it  had  been  resolved  not  to  swear 
allegiance.  There  is  no  record  of  what  happened;  but  it  may 
be  inferred  much  contumacy  was  shewn,  for  three  deputies 
were  arrested  and  laid  in  iron'?.  One  "Bniirii^^  an  aged  person, 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  j)r<>\  iiu  e.  The  deputies  remained 
sonu-  days  in  confinement,  and  were  subsequently  admitted 
to  bail. 

Ensign  Wroth  was  sclectctl  to  earn'  out  this  policy  at  Mines 
and  Chignecto.  His  one  qualifu  .iiiun  was  knowledge  of 
French;  for  he  acted  with  singuj.ir  indiscretion,  and  in  no  way 
understood  the  politic.il  significanee  nf  the  concessions  he  took 
upon  himself  to  admit,  l  iie  conditions  granted  by  him  w  ere 
immediately  declared  by  the  council  to  be  null,  and  the 
Governor  was  called  upon  not  to  conlirm  thcni.  For  years 
they  furnished  the  argument  for  the  exemption  of  the 
Acadians  to  take  any  other  oath.*t* 

The  tnstnictions  given  to  this  officer  were  carefully  drawn 
up,  even  the  route  which  he  was  to  take  was  prescribed. 
He  was  to  proceed  to  the  river  Saint  John,  and  land  some 
Indians ;  thence  to  Mines,  to  Cobequid,  Truro ;  to  Pisiquid, 
Windsor ;  and  to  Chignecto.  If  encouraged  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, he  was  to  ask  them  to  sign  the  proclamation  and  then 
to  tender  the  oath.  They  were  to  be  assured  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  to  which  otherwise  they  had  no  title,  and  to 
do  every  thing  for  his  majesty's  honour  and  service.  Wroth 
was  not  to  depart  from  his  instructions  unless  circumstance 
and  place  so  required. 

Wroth  went  with  his  three  Indians  to  the  Saint  John,  when 

*  Nova  Scotia  Records,  p.  75. 

+  It  is  tMily  lately  that  the  documents  Mttiog  forth  ihe  proceedings  of  Ensign 
Wroth  have  been  published.  Th«fy  npiH*ar  in  "It  Catiuji  Frau^ais,'^  of  October, 
1888,  pp.  175,  1S8,  edited  by  .Mgr.  Hamcl.  '  Documents  inidiu."  These 
papen  aie  stated  to, be  copies  from  CoL  Records,  Nova  Seotia,  Vol.  t.  Public 
Rccovd  Oflice,  London. 
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George  II.  was  proclaimed  ;  there  "were  but  few  to  solemnize 
so  glorious  a  ceremony."  The  Indians  signed  the  proclama- 
tioUf  and  Mepomoit,  a  chief  declared  "  that  the  French  were 
great  obstacles  to  their  Happinesses,  that  they  were  continually 

Insinuatiiic:  story's  in  their  Ears,  which  they  Really  believed 
were  false."  From  the  Saint  John,  Wroth  went  to  Chignecto : 
he  was  received  by  the  deputies  and  chief  hahitauts,  and 
placed  in  the  *'  Vicaridge,"  as  he  called  the  priest's  house. 
He  invited  the  deputies  to  supper,  and  having  assembled  the 
people,  informed  them,  he  woukl  proclaim  the  king's  accession 
on  the  Monday.  On  the  Sunday  the  deputies  dined  with  him» 
and  in  accordance  with  his  instructions  he  told  them  that 
"by  the  death  of  my  late  master  of  Glorious  Memory,  Divine 
providence  had  miraculou»l\-  c;i\  eii  them  an  opportunity  of 
RctreavinL^  the  false  steps  hitherto  made."  His  listeners  ex- 
prc^^ed  their  readiness  to  acknowleii,L;e  the  new  king,  but 
asked  delay  until  Tue>da\-.  In  the  morning  they  had 
requested  permission  "  to  hoist  a  small  dirty  white  ra<4^.  as  a 
si^mall  to  attend  Divine  Service."  Wroth  replied  that  he  was 
not  conic  to  obstruct  their  religion,  and  that  they  might 
proceed  as  usual. 

On  Tuesday  the  jiroclamation  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
one  hundred  ot'  the  habitants.  The  four  deputies  and  about 
eighty  of  the  population  brought  their  muskets  and  fned 
feux  de  jok  witli  *'  Lou'd  husas/'  frequently  "  Drinking  to  his 
Royal  Health."  The  proclamation  had  been  signed  by  the 
deputies  and  several  of  the  hMtants,  when  Pier  Ybert,*  one 
of  the  deputies,  entreated  that  one  Vero,  **  who  is  the  only 
fellow  amongst  them  that  can  read  or  write  "  should  publicly 
read  die  proclamation.  Wroth  asked  what  he  bad  "  to  alledge 
to  the  people,  and  since  he  was  so  good  a  schoUer,  he  had  no 
more  to  doe  than  to  sign."  Vero  stated  that  he  was  ready  to 
sign  as  a  witness,  and  that  the  same  should  be  inserted  in  die 
proclamation.  Wroth  told  him  that  he  was  disaffected,  and 
opinionated.  Poor  Banditts  as  he  was,  who  had  not  a  Foot 
of  Land  in  the  Country,  were  always  Ready  to  Incite  sedi- 

•  Ptolwblj  IHierVB  H4ben  ■»!  VcitMt. 
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tions "  and  " such  wretches  as  he"  should  not  be  pennitted  to 
sign.  Vero,  according  to  Wroth,  in  the  spring  in  the  absence 
of  the  chief  persons,  with  the  assistance  of  the  priest,  had 
written  an  insolent  letter  to  the  governor. 

Wroth  invited  the  leading  people  to  dine  with  him,  while 
the  remaining  number  were  entertained  in  other  houses.  On 
his  tendering  the  oath  of  fidelity,  they  desired  leave  to  retire 
in  order  to  consult  together,  with  an  assurance  that  they 
would  return  to  his  satisfaction. 

At  sunset  they  came  back  with  Vero,  who  presented  the 
oath  with  the  conditions  they  desired  to  be  added.  The 
demand  commenced  with  "  Wcc,  the  underwritten,"  and  was 
unsigned.  Wroth  "  Emediately  shcwd  all  the  Resentment  I 
was  capable  of."  lie  asked  who  made  Vero  the  representa- 
tive of  the  settlement.  Ybert  answered  that  Vero  was  the 
only  person  amoni^st  them  who  could  read  and  write,  and 
they  had  requested  him  to  write  the  pa|)er  ;  their  demands 
beinq^  granted,  they  would  sign.  Wroth  turned  himself  at 
once  upon  his  heel,  and  told  them  "  the  Lyquor  had 
prompted  their  impudence  at  daring  to  propose  any  condi- 
tions to  so  an  Induli^ent  an  Oath."  He  "hoped  tliat  after 
they  had  slept  they  would  be  sensible  of  their  bad  conduct  ; 
&,  therefore,  E.xpected  their  answer  in  the  morning." 

It  might  have  been  looked  for  that  after  all  this  bombast 
Wroth  would  have  refused  the  oath,  and  rejected  the  modifi- 
cations claimed ;  that  he  would  have  proceeded  to  Annapolis 
to  report  to  his  superiors,  and  ask  for  instructions.  On  the 
contr  u> .    His  own  words  best  relate  his  proceedings. 

"They  accordingly  came  and  still  insisted  upon  the  same 
Demands,  and  after  haveing  seriously  weigh'd  them,  and  not 
judging  them  Repi^nant  to  Treatys,  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
Trade,  I  granted  them  as  an  Indulgence,  and  by  reason  of 
their  Diffidence  of  my  authority,  I  was  obliged  to  Certfye  the 
same  in  the  Body  of  the  Oath." 

These  conditions  were  as  follows : — 

I.  That  they  should  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
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and  Apostolic  Roman  catholic  missionaries  in  the  neces- 
sary places  to  instruct  them. 

2.  That  they  should  in  no  way  be  obliged  to  take  up  arms 
against  any  one  soever,  and  without  obligation  in  what 
regards  war. 

3.  That  they  should  remain  in  the  true  possession  of  their 
property,  which  should  be  granted  to  them  and  their 
heirs,  to  the  same  extent  that  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
it,  and  on  paying  the  same  accustomed  taxes  of  the 

country. 

4.  That  they  should  be  free  to  retire  when  thc\'  desired, 
have  the  power  to  se!!  their  property,  and  carry  the 
proceeds  away  with  thcin  without  experiencing  difficulty; 
conditionally  in  all  cases  on  the  sale  being  made  to  the 
natural  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  when  out  of  the 
territory  of  his  Majc^ity,  they  should  entirely  be  dis- 
chari^ed  from  the  sii^nature  to  their  oath. 

Tlic  same  proceethni^s  liai>pencd  at  Alines  and  Pisiquid. 
At  Mines  the  habitants  objected  to  the  word  obeyerny"  so 
Wroth  chanii^ed  it  to  '\jc  scrdy  siiiiLrc  ct  fidHe!'  At  Pisiquid 
nothing  is  recorded.  He  returned  to  Mines,  wiierc  on  his 
own  responsibility  he  gave  pcrmi.ssion  to  a  priest  to  remain 
at  Chignecto,  without  reporting  himself  to  the  government 
Wroth  did  not  reach  Cobequid,  but  he  sent  on  the  proclama- 
tton,  with  orders  that  it  should  be  nailed  to  the  churdi  door. 

On  Wroth's  return  to  Annapolis,  he  submitted  his  journal, 
and  reported  the  proceedings ;  and  they  must  have  caused 
some  surprise,  for  it  was  moved  that  his  instructions  should 
be  read,  together  with  the  oaths  taken  by  the  inhabitants, 
whereupon  it  was  resolved  **  that  the  said  articles  and  con- 
cessions are  unwarrantable  and  dishonourable  to  His  Majesty's 
government,  and  consequently  null  and  void,  and  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  be  desired  not  to  ratify 
and  confirm  the  same.** 

When  Wroth  was  asked  how  he  came  to  grant  such  articles, 
he  answered  that  he  had  acted  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

Such  was  the  oath  administered  by  Ensign  Wroth,  con- 
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trary  to  his  instructions  and  without  authority,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  which  was  immediately  annul  led.  It 
was  considered,  however,  that  the  habitants,  by  signing  the 
proclamation  of  the  accession  of  George  II.,  had  obtained  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects.  The  motion  was 
made  that  any  one  desirous  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
should  be  admitted  to  do  so.  It  requires  no  elaborate  expla- 
nation to  sl\c\\  that  W'rnth's  concessions  neither  conferred  a 
single  rii^ht.  nor  extended  a  solitary  privilc;^'e.  In  no  n-ay 
they  altered  the  relation  of  the  Acadians  to  British  aulliority, 
and  any  pretension  founded  upon  them  is  unwarrantable 
and  fallacious. 

In  1729  Philipps  re-appeared  in  Annapolis,  and  early  in 
1730  he  suiHinuncd  the  Acadians  to  swear  allegiance.  What- 
ever influence  he  exerted,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  oath  by  all  the  pt^pulation  from  sixteen  to 
sixty.  There  were  some  few  families  which  could  not  be 
visited.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  assigns 
his  success  to  the  difference  experienced  in  his  government, 
and  that  of  his  lieutenants ;  that  he  obtained  his  success 
through  his  personal  popularity,  having  travelled  from  one 
end  of  the  province  to  the  other.  He  even  conciliated  the 
Indians.  He  at  first  found  them  threatening,  but  by  reasoning 
and  presents  he  had  brought  them  into  satisfaction. 

The  Acadians  subsequently  maintained  that  they  had  taken 
the  oath  with  the  understanding  that  as  British  subjects  they 
were  not  to  bear  arms  s^ainst  the  French  or  Indians.  There 
is  nothing  in  Philipps'  despatches  to  sustain  this  view.  They 
are  written  with  some  self-complacency^  and  it  would  not  be 
extraordinary  if  it  could  be  established  that  Philipps  did  make 
some  concessions,  as  has  been  claimed.  There  is  no  proof, 
however,  of  any  such  com  promise.  On  the  contrary,  Philipps 
expressly  states  that  he  had  made  no  use  of  threats  or  com- 
pulsion, or  that  he  had  prostituted  the  king's  honour  in  making 
a  fraudulent  capitulation  in  his  name,  and  contrary  to  his 
orders,  as  has  been  done  by  one,  "Ensign  Wroth  of  my 
regiment" 
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Possibly  compliance  with  the  oath  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  form:  "I  promise  and  solemnly  swear  on  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  that  I  will  be  thoroughly  faithful  and  will  truly  obey 
his  Majesty  George  II."*t*  This  phraseology  immediately 
attracted  attention  at  Whitehall.  Secretary  Popple  wrote} 
that  it  was  a  "simple  promise  of  fidelity,  without  saying  to 
whom,"  and  the  Jesuits  might  explain  the  ambiguity,  so  as  to 
convince  the  people  that  they  are  under  no  obifii^ation  to  be 
faithful  to  his  Majesty.  A  new  form  of  oath  was  drau  n  up,  § 
At  the  same  time  it  was  stated  that  it  would  "  not  he  amiss" 
if  new  L,'rants  for  the  land  should  be  taken  out,  a  nominal 
quit  rent  bein;4  enforced.  Philipps  defended  his  oath,  and 
thoui;]\t  it  Si6  biiKhng  as  any  other  ;  indeed,  he  believed  that 
none  could  be  administered  which  could  not  be  explained 
away.  II 

Armstrong  was  again  named  lieutenant-governor  on 
Philipps'  departure  for  England  in  1732.  If  Armstrong 
hoped  for  greater  peace  and  quietude  than  had  rn.u  .ed  his 
former  administration,  he  was  grievously  disappointed.  On 
notifying  the  Acadians  of  his  position,  he  asked  what  wheat 
and  peas  could  be  obtained  from  them,  and  stated  his  desire 
to  purchase  she^  and  black  cattle.  No  answer  was  received 
to  bis  letter.   After  the  interval  of  three  months  he  desired 

*  Governor  PbUippi  to  the  Duke  of  NewcuUe.  3  Jannny,  1730.  Nov.  Sco. 
Archives,  p.  83. 

t  The  oftth  »  ^vcn  b  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  83.  Tiie  slgnktnm  to  ill 
acccptuoe  at  Anmpolis  are  227  in  number.    Of  tiii*  bomber  011I7  49  cotUd  writs. 

J  ao  Mny,  1730.    Nov.  Scu.  Archive?.  [:..  S4. 

%  "Je  Promets  et  jure  sincerement  ea  loy  de  Cbrestien  que  je  servis  enli&re. 
meat  fid^ile  k  Sa  Majesty  le  Roy  George  le  Sceond,  que  je  reconnais  pour  le 
Sonverain,  leiCMnr  de  Ja  NottveUe  EoomOi  at  da  I'Aeadie  d  qne  je  lui  obciiafs 

vraynient."    Nov.  Sco.  Archives,  p.  85. 

1;  "  I  thonc[ht  1  hnd  m.^rie  it  stronger  than  the  rrtginal  English  by  adding  the 
wortU  en  Joi  de  ckritien  and  que  je  reconnois,  ikc,  the  word  fidiU  \s,  the  only  one  I 
oonU  find  in  tbedictioaaiy  to  expiew  allc^anoe,  and  am  told  bjr  Fienchmen  that 
both  it  and  obiir  govern  a  dative  case,  and  the  conjunction  et  between  makei  bodl 
of  them  refer  to  t!ic  Person  of  thr  Kiii^',  recording  rs  I  have  Ic.-irne  1  [grammar, 
and  i  humbly  conceive  thai  the  Jesuits  wouid  as  easily  explain  away  the  strongest 
oaths  that  conld  be  poiribly  framed  a»  not  binding  on  papists  to  what  they  call  a 
Heictk.**  Nor.  Sco.  Aichives^  p.  8S. 
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the  deputies  to  learn  whether  the  inhabitants  would,  or  would 
not  comply  with  his  order.  He  informed  the  deputies  of 
PIsiquld  that  it  was  advisable  for  their  own  sakes,  that  their 
lands  should  be  surveyed^  for  better  preventing  the  disputes 
and  other  contentions  which  daily  arose  among  them.  No 
answer  was  given  to  this  communication,  although  nothing 
was  required  but  what  was  proper  and  equitable.  He  also 
stated  that  he  desired  to  be  furnished  with  some  grain  for 
which  punctual  payment  would  be  made. 

A  question  arose  as  to  the  authority  of  the  seigneurs 
who  laid  claim  to  large  tracts  ;  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  feared  that  the  land  would  remain  wild,  as  no  seigneur 
fulfilled  the  conditions  which  would  have  been  exacted  by  the 
French  king.  Not  a  farthing  was  paid  by  the  French  inhabi- 
tants towards  the  support  of  the  government  ;  but  although 
they  refiT-'cd  to  recot^nise  British  authority,  they  did  not  fail  to 
resort  to  it  iu  their  intcniiinablc  disputes.  The  council  was 
"dai!\-  cni|.'loyed  and  harassc-d  w  ith  their  affairs,  there  bcini; 
no  other  court  of  judicature."  ArinstronL;  a.skcd  that  a  table 
of  fee<  should  be  established  and  stationery  and  sealing  wax 
alluued  in  this  duty  * 

As  the  habitants  objected  to  take  out  new  grants  for  their 
lands,  Armstrong  suggested+  a  careful  survey  of  them,  and 
that  all  French  grants  should  he  recorded.  "They  are  a  ver\^ 
ungovernable  people,"  he  wrote,  "and  growing  very  numerous, 
and  the  method  of  treating  with  them  upon  any  subject  is  by 
their  deputies."  He  thought,  if  an  assembly  could  be  consti- 
tuted, in  time  they  might  be  led  voluntarily  to  give  greater 
support  to  the  government.  He  was  abo  of  opinion  that 
civil  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace,  with  inferior  offices, 
should  be  appointed  from  among  them.  He  had  had  several 
applications  for  grants  of  land  near  Chignecta  Later  Arm> 
strong  wrote  %  **  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  these 

•  Nov.  Sco.  Archives,  p.  92. 

f  Governor  Armstrong  lo  Uie  Lorii:>  of  Trade,  5  October,  1731,  Nov.  Sra. 
t  Ibid.,  16  Novemher,  1731,  p.  94. 
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people  to  any  reasonable  terms  of  obedience  to  His  Majesty's 
Government,  or  even  to  any  matter  of  good  order  or  decency 
among  themselves ;  for  tho*  they  are  a  litigious  sort  of  people, 
and  so  ill-natured  to  one  another  as  daily  to  encroach  upon 
their  neighbor's  properties,  which  occasions  continual  com- 
plaints, ....  yet  they  all  unanimously  agree  in  opposing 
every  order  of  the  Government*  tho'  never  so  conducive  to 
their  own  interest" 

There  was  no  law.  The  inhabitants  were  guided  by  the 
^Coutume  de  Paris;*'  they  followed  the  directions  of  the 
bishop  of  Quebec  and  his  priests,  and  acted  upon  the  instruc- 
tions they  received  from  Cape  Breton.  Among  the  priests 
was  one  de  Godalie,  who  harboured  deserters.  Armstrong 
sent  him  out  of  the  province,  and  applied  to  Saint  Ovide  for 
a  priest  of  probity  and  character,  to  supply  the  vacancy  at 
Mines,  "through  the  Default  of  De  Godalie,  who  has  not 
only  acted  and  behaved  himself  Basely,  But  to  Excuse  him- 
self, have  in  his  letters  Given  himself  the  lye."  * 

it  was  resolved  to  construct  a  mi^azine  at  Mines»  and 
Major  Cope  was  directed  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Three 
Indians  came  to  the  house  of  one  Rene  Lc  Blanc,  where  Cope 
was,  and  after  grossly  insultinj^  Le  Blanc  and  his  brother,  one 
of  the  Indians  asserted  himsL-lf  to  be  kini,'  of  the  country,  and 
ordered  the  officers  who  were  present  tf>  be  gone  ;  that  they 
had  no  business  there.  Nothini,^  eould  be  done;  there  was 
no  force  to  sustain  any  viL^'orous  action.  All  that  came  within 
the  power  of  the  council  was  to  declare  that  the  building  of 
the  magazine  at  the  place  chosen  would  in  no  way  infringe 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants. 

Some  I'rench  habitants  had  settled  on  the  Saint  John. 
Beincf  summoned,  they  took  the  oath,  and  accepted  the  sjjrants; 
but  they  would  not  answer  for  the  safety  against  attack  from 
the  Indians,  of  any  person  who  might  be  sent  to  survey  the 
lands. 

Towards  the  end  of  1732  Phtltpps  returned,  and  he  had 
again  to  report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  the  condition  of 

*  ^ov.  Sco.  Archives,  p.  y6. 
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the  province.  Three  y^urs  had  now  passed  since  he  had  been 
enabled  to  state  that  the  oath  had  been  taken.  One  of  the  first 
unsatisfactory  facts  he  had  to  learn,  was  that  the  inhabitants 
were  trying  to  distress  the  garrison  by  raising  the  price  of 
provisions  and  of  fuel,  and  acting  as  if  independent  of  all 
authority.*  There  had  been  twenty-one  years  of  English 
government,  which,  as  Philipps  described  it,  "may  be  said  to 
be  imaginarily  only."  The  Indians  on  their  side  contended 
that  if  a  surrender  had  been  made  of  Annapolis,  Mines  had 
not  been  conquered.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  they 
attacked  the  collier^'  at  Chignecto,  which  was  begfinning  to  be 
worked,  and  destroyed  a  house  and  magazine,  on  pretence 
that  the  rent  due  for  the  liberty  of  ^mining  had  not  been  paid 
to  them.  In  a  word,  the  settlement  of  the  province  was 
deliberatcl)-  impeded  both  by  the  Acadians  and  the  Indians, 
acting  on  the  inslructiuns  of  Saint  Ovide,  who  tokl  ihcm,  that 
if  they  permitted  the  establishment  of  the  Kni^lish  the  prov- 
ince would  be  lost  to  France.  In  \  ain  did  I'hiiipps  appeal  to 
the  duke  of  New  castle  for  acK  ice  and  aid,  and  he  was  left  to 
grapple  with  his  difficulties  as  he  could  best  meet  them. 

No  man  appears  on  the  scene  of  English  liistor\'  in  more 
offensive  contradiction  to  what  a  statesman  shonki  be,  than 
this  duke  of  Ncucastic.  It  was  said  of  hiin  that  he  was  a 
living  caricature  ;  his  gait  was  a  shuffling  trot,  his  utterance  a 
stutter,  he  was  always  in  a  hurry,  never  on  time.  He  was 
ignorant,  treacll^rous,  and  never  so  dangerous  as  when  bestoW" 
ing  a  caress ;  he  was  jealous  of  his  colleagues.  His  passion 
was  power,  and  he  could  be  false  to  the  last  degree,  in  order 
to  obtain  it,  and  could  assume  every  phase  of  conduct  Without 
ability,  or  patriotism,  or  truth,  he  was  forty  years  a  minister; 
thirty  years  as  secretary  of  state,  and  ten  years  as  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  His  fortune  was  laige,  and  he  was  the  head 
of  a  powerful  family,  all  the  members  of  which  depended 
upon  his  support ;  hence  his  powerful  parliamentary  interest 
His  self-assertion  was  equal  to  his  folly,  his  cunning  to  his 
ambition.    He  obtained  power  only  to  misuse  it,  and  he  is 

*  Nov.  Soo.  Archiveii,  p.  100. 
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one  of  th  ose  mainly  responsible  for  the  abandonment  of  Nova 
Scotia.*   The  neglect  of  America  was  continued  until  the 

peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Pitt  was  then  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  although  not  in  the  cabinet,  and  disregard  of  America 
had  become  a  principle  of  government  until  he  rose  to  power. 
Pitt's  career  as  first  minister  of  the  crown  Is  probably  the 
most  brilliant  page  of  English  history.  Stanhope  gave  no 
aid.  There  may  be  explanation  for  this  indifference  in  the 
complications  on  the  continent,  that  disturbed  the  good 
understanding  which  during  his  government  existed  with 
France.  Walpole  became  all  powerful  in  1722,  and  when 
first  mijiistcr  followed  without  change  the  trathtions  of  his 
predecessors.  James  Craggs  continued  as  secrctar\'  of  state, 
an  office  which  he  had  held  from  1718  ;  he  had  succeeded 
Addison,  having  previousl)-  been  secretary  of  war.  In  1721 
Craggs  died+  from  small  pox,  his  health  beiiiL;  doubtless 
affecied  by  the  charge  of  peculation,  he  could  not  ra!l\-  fiotn 
the  attack.    During  his  term  of  office  Nova  Scotia  rccLi\cd 

•  Horace  Walpole  tells  us  of  the  great  ignorance  of  English  public  men  at 
that  date  of  the  afkirs  of  America.  He  says :  "  11ie  Board  of  Trade  dvaing  Sir  R. 
WalpdeV  admiziiitTatlan  had  vcrf  finiltily  been  miliensd  to  lapie  almoit  into  a 

onectue,  and  during  all  that  period  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  been  Secretary 
of  Stntc  It  would  not  He  cretlite  1  wh.nt  reams  of  paper,  representations, 
memori.iLs  petitions  from  that  quarter  u(  the  world  lay  mouldering  and  unopened 
in  liit  office.  ....  He  knew  at  little  of  tbe  geo|tnipliy  of  his  province  at 
of  !!  '  ^'ate  of  it.  When  General  Ligonier  hinted  some  defence  to  him  for 
Annapolis,  he  replied  with  his  eva.sive  lisping  hurry,  "  Ann.ii"jli>,  .Annajjolis  ! 
Oh,  ye^  I  Annapolis  must  be  defended,  to  be  sure  Annapolis  should  be  defended. 
Where  is  Annapolis ?**  Memoirs  of  George  II.,  I.,  p.  396. 

t  It  has  been  castomary  with  Kni^Iish  writers  to  record  the  priiseand  censure 
of  Swift  ,itnl  Pniie  nsi  sufficient  to  enjWalni  or  vilify  a  repvttation.  In  my  humble 
opinion  no  more  misleading  sentences  occur  in  literature ;  especially  those  trace* 
able  to  the  artificial  nfttnre  4iAd  vfaidictiTe  disposition  of  Pope.  Of  the  thixtew 
epitaphs  written  by  him,  oat  is  to  Jmnes  CmoSr  *'princtpis  pnriter  ac  popdl 
amor  et  delicias,  vixit  titulis  et  invidiis  major."  Then  follow  six  lines  describing 
a  perfect  man,  Johnson  tells  us  "  not  orignally  intended  for  his  epitaph  .  .  . 
torn  from  the  poems  which  first  contained  them."  Craggs.  his  father,  the  post* 
mMteT'general ;  Aislabie,  the  chanoellor  of  the  excheqner ;  and  the  Earl  Sunder- 
land were  ell  accused  of  peculation  in  tbe  report  of  the  committee  of  investigation. 
Aislabie  resigned  his  office,  hut  he  M-ns  unanimously  expelled  frnm  the  house  of 
commot»  and  committed  to  the  tower.  The  greatest  part  of  his  property  was 
seized.   Siinderhmd  was  sabseqaently  pronounced  Innocent  by  «  vote  of  the 
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the  least  share  of  his  attention.  He  was  replaceJ  b\-  lord 
Carteret ;  and  on  the  quarrel  of  the  latter  with  Waipoie,  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  l)ccame  secretary  of  state. 

Newcastle  accorciingI\-  had  been  ciLjht  years  in  office  when 
Phiiipps'  appeal  reached  him.  It  experienced  the  nec^lect 
which  every  such  letter  had  received.  Walpoles  well-known 
maxim  was  Quieta  non  movtn' :  it  certainly  influenced  his 
administration  with  regard  to  America,  and  was  perfectly 
acted  upon  by  Newcastle. 

rhilipps  again  brought  before  the  home  government  *  the 
necessity  of  building  forts  sufficiently  garrisoned,  so  that  a 
new  set  of  people  could  be  invited  to  settle^  who  could  be 
protected.  "As  to  the  present  Inhabitants/'  wrote  Philipps, 
"they  are  rather  a  pest  and  incumbrance  than  of  an  advantage 
to  the  Country,  being  a  proud,  lazy,  obstinate  and  untractable 
people,  unskillful  in  the  methods  of  Agriculture,  nor  will  be 
led  or  drove  into  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  (what  is  still 
worse)  greatly  disaffected  to  the  Government  They  raise 
(tis  true)  both  Corn  and  Cattle  on  Marsh  land  that  wants  no 
clearing,  but  they  have  not,  in  almost  a  century,  cleared  the 
quantity  of  300  acres  of  Woodland.  From  their  Corn  and 
Cattle  they  have  plenty  of  Dung  for  manure,  which  they 
make  no  use  of,  but  when  it  increases  so  as  to  become  trouble- 
some, then,  instead  of  laying  it  on  their  Lands,  they  get  rid  of 
it  by  removing  their  Bams  to  another  spot." 

Towards  the  close  of  1734,  riiilipps  again  left  the  province, 
and  Armstrong  resumed  his  duties  as  lieutenant-governor. 
His  letters  continue  to  trace  the  bad  condition  of  the  country. 
He  described  the  apparent  submission  as  a  mere  matter  of 
policy,  and  the  inhabitants  as  constantly  exciting  the  Indians 
to  hostilities.  There  is  a  record  of  a  curious  scene  before  the 
council  on  the  i8th  of  May.  1736.  The  Indians  had  corn- 
house  of  commons,  223  against  172.  Popular  feeling  in  his  disf.ivour  was, 
however,  so  .s.troiij;,  that  lie  retired  from  office,  to  he  succeeded  by  Walpole.  The 
elder  Craggs,  under  ihe  weight  of  the  accusation,  died  from  poison.  Waipoie 
Mid  tbot  be  hftd  hinted  hU  inteotkNi  of  Ulcins  hit  life. 

*  Gorarnor  Fbilipps  to  tbe  Boaid  of  Trade,  $  Aug.,  1734,  Nov.  Sco.  Aicbtve^ 
p.  loa. 
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mitted  depredations  apparently  at  Cape  Sable  on  some  vessels, 
and  had  carried  away  the  sails  and  other  efiecta  The  priest 
who  officiated  thert  was  one  Cheavereaux ;  the  atn^  of  Anna- 
poh's  was  St.  Poncy,  and  they  were  summoned  before  the 
council.  One  of  them  was  requested  to  accompany  Mr.  Charles 
Dcntrcmont  and  Lieutenant  Amherst,  to  obtain  restitution  of 
the  property.  Both  behaved  insolently  and  declined  to  act. 
The}'  w  ere  asked  if  they  refused  to  obey  the  commands  of  his 
majesty's  government.  Cheavereaux,  with  an  offensive  ges- 
ture, replied  that  he  was  there  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
France.*  St.  Poncy  acted  in  the  same  manner.  The  ;:^overnor 
told  them,  that  for  their  conduct  he  had  a  good  mind  to  send 
them  back  to  France.  They  laui;lied  and  insolcntl\-  answered 
"with  all  iheir  hearts,"  and  went  out  of  the  room,  slamming 
the  door.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  order  them  to  leave 
the  pr(j\'incc.  When  they  reappeared  they  continued  their 
offcnsix  e  manner,  called  for  chairs  to  sit  down,  saying  that 
they  did  not  attend  as  criminals,  that  they  had  no  business 
with  temporal  matters,  and  had  no  orders  to  receive  there.t 

Although  these  two  priests  for  their  contumacy  were  thus 
removed.  Saint  Ovide  approved  of  their  conduct  It  seems 
scarcely  credible,  but  he  actually  instructed  St  Pon^  to 
return  to  his  mission.  Even  with  the  weak  garrison  to  sus- 
tain him,  Armstrong  would  not  submit  to  such  insolence.  St 
Poncy  was  forbidden  to  exercise  his  ministerial  functions^ 
and  was  ordered  to  depart  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Armstrong  continued  for  the  following  three  ye^  to 
administer  his  government  under  these  trying  circumstances. 
His  letters  show  that  he  bad  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  his  position.  Like  his 
predecessors  and  those  who  followed  him,  he  received  no 
countenance  at  St.  James.  I  can  sec  no  ground  for  the 
opinion  which  has  been  expressed,  of  the  peevish  and  melan- 
choly temper  of  Armstrong.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  acts  of 
his  government  of  an  ill-balanced  mind.   There  is  not  a  line 

*    Je  «iit  id  dtt  Ift  pftrt  d«  Rof  d»  FiMMe.**  Nov,  Soo.  Aidiivei,  pb  IC3. 
t  "  Moos  n*«VQi»  point  d'ordves  ik  reeevoir  id.**  lb.  p.  104. 
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in  his  published  despatches  to  suggest  that  his  nature  was 

weak,  or  one  to  sink  under  responsibility.  In  cases  of  death 
similar  to  his,  for  Armstrong  died  by  his  own  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  hidden  causes  which  shatter  a  strong 
intellect,  and  destroy  every  vestige  of  hope.  There  is  no 
stain  on  his  public  career.  He  was  an  earnest,  efficient 
officer,  in  all  respects  conciliatory,  and  cannot  be  accused  of 
harshness  of  conduct,  or  of  unnecessary  severity  in  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  orders.  His  death  will  ever  remain 
one  of  the  problems  w  hicli  are  impenetrable :  many  sucli, 
unfortunately,  ha\  c  to  be  related,  and  as  a  rule  the  record 
is  all  that  is  possible. 

The  government  was  assumed  by  Mascarene,  whose  distin- 
guished career  I  have  already  alluded  to.*  It  was  fortunate 
for  Hritish  interests,  that  so  able  and  devoted  a  soldier  was 
placed  ill  this  position  of  responsibilit}*.  It  was  evident  tliat 
peace  could  not  be  much  longer  continued.  The  difficuities 
with  Spain  were  becoming  more  complicated,  and  in  October, 
1759,  war  was  declared  with  that  power.  It  was  the  com- 
mencement of  bad  feeling  with  France;  akliough  four  years 
were  to  elapse  before  it  took  the  form  of  positixe  hostility. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Acadia  is  interwoven  with  the 
narrative  of  the  events  in  Canada,  and  from  the  government 
of  Mascarene  it  may  be  related  /an  passu  with  them.  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  allude  to  these  thirty  years  in  some  detail ; 
many  readers  may  consider  with  some  tediousness.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  the  knowledge  of  them  is  indispensable  to 
the  correct  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  French  Acadians.  Adventitious  circumstances 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  passage  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
American  continent,  in  which  the  fate  of  the  Acadians  is 
related.  Erroneous  opinions  have  been  formed,  based  on  a 
narrative  of  romance  entirely  at  variance  with  truth.  The 
hexameters  of  a  popular  poet  have  been  accepted  as  history; 
but  every  shade  of  fact  has  been  discoloured  to  give  a  false 
character  to  events,  in  themselves  sufficiently  painful  and 

*  Ante  page  107. 
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unfortunate.  The  ideal  and  untrue  picture  presented  by  the 
poet  must  receive  the  most  unqualified  contradiction.  There 
are  many  instances  of  such  interweaving  of  fable  in  the 
world's  annals.  Those  whose  sympathies  and  prejudices  lead, 
them  to  the  side  which  is  thus  distorted,  may  there  Rnd  a 
solar"  r  r  the  disappointment  which  the  stern  teaching  of  the 
past  must  create.  No  .such  special  treatment  can  set  aside 
the  unalterable  log-ic  of  circumstance  and  truth.  They  must 
ever  remain  the  tw  in  i^^uidc*;  of  the  human  mind  to  go\-ern  it, 
however  much  casuistry  and  prejudice  ma\^  strive  to  turn  it 
astra_\-  from  the  right  path.  The  one  principle  to  lead  our 
judi,'ment  must  be  "truth's  simplicity:"*  if  we  possess  the 
patience  and  honesty  to  investii^atc  the  fact<;  by  which  truth 
•can  be  established,  our  judgment  is  seldom  bewildered. 

*  Troilus  «Ad  Cressida,  III.,  2. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I  have  now  to  relate  the  events  which  took  place  in 
connection  with  Canada  in  Uie  territory  north  of  Massadni- 
setts,  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  narrative  of  what 
happened  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Instructions  were  sent  from  France  in  171 5  *  to  de  Ramesay, 
then  administering  the  government  for  the  missionaries,  to 
prevent  the  Indians  accepting  any  benefits  from  the  English^ 
and  to  retain  them  in  the  "  true  religion."  The  French  policy^ 
even  in  peace,  was  not  to  allow  the  enmity  of  the  Abenalds 
to  become  dormant  It  was  the  distinctly  avowed  principle 
of  de  Vaudreuil  to  prevent  all  intercourse  with  New  England.'f' 
The  Indians  were  encouraged  to  declare  themselves  to  be  the 
allies  of  the  French,  so  "  he  would  not  be  held  responsible  for 
their  conduct;" J  and  he  complacently  relates  that  in  1715 
they  had  seized  twenty  fishing  boats.  He  asked  that  powder 
and  shot  should  be  given  them,  and  six  hundred  muskets 
annually  distributed,  those  of  Tulle,  which  the  Indians  pre- 
ferred ;  and  indirectly  he  suggested  the  posts  they  should 
occupy. 

In  spite  of  dc  Vaudrcuil's  intervention,  some  tribe'?  showed 
no  dc^^iire  to  quarrel  with  the  English.  At  ranaouai)i-k<'  two 
EngiishiiK  n  in  a  quarrel  had  killed  two  of  their  tribe,  but  the 
chiefs  contented  themselves  in  complaining  to  Boston  Perc 
Laureyat  did  his  best  to  promote  a  hoslile  s[)irit,  nevertheless 
all  that  was  askeil  was,  that  the  aggressors  should  be  removed 
from  amongst  them,  and  it  was  declared  that  there  was  no 
desire  to  break  the  treaty  of  peace.§ 

•  10  filly,  1715.    <^ue.  l>oc.,  III.,  p.  13. 
+  6  September,  1716.    i^ue.  Doc.,  111.,  p.  19. 
X  *' Afin  de  n'toe  pH  raponnble  de  lenr  oondiiite.*' 
I  31  October,  1718.  Rapport  de  Momneor  de  VeedMoiL  Que.  Doc.,  III.,. 
p.  31. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Abenalci^  vould,  in  a  few 
years,  have  accepted  the  authority  of  Massachusetts,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  persevering  endeavour  to  excite  their  hatred 
to  New  England,  and  by  flattering  their  hope  that  they  could 
repossess  their  ancient  territory,  free  from  all  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  white  man.  The  principal  actor  in  this  attempt  . 
was  Sebastian  Rasle,  a  jesuit  prie5^t.  on  whose  memoi\-  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  cast  the  aureole  of  martyrdom.  The 
custom  of  some  writers  is  to  speak  of  him  as  the  venerable 
man,  but  at  his  death  he  was  m  his  sixt) -seventh  year.  Born 
at  Fraiiche-C'omptc  in  1 65 7,  he  came  to  Canada  in  middle 
life  as  a  missionary,  and  in  t698  commenced  iiis  labours 
with  tlie  Canabas.  Xo  one  could  be  more  earnest  and 
devoted  to  French  interests,  which  he  advocated  without  a 
scruple,  and  no  one  more  callous  to  the  suflferincf  he  caused. 
He  kept  before  him  the  two  objects  of  his  life  :  the  suprcmac\' 
01  his  counU')',  and  the  exclusive  establishment  of  his  creed, 
and  to  advance  them,  there  was  no  policy  which  he  was  not 
prepared  to  follow.  He  had  established  himself  at  Norridge- 
wock  on  the  Kennebec,  situate  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles 
from  its  mouth.*  It  was  from.this  place  as  a  centre  he  made 
his  influence  felt,  and  he  was  a  man  of  commanding  ability. 

Colonel  Shute,  the  brother  of  Lord  Barrington,  was  then 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  of  a  Nonconformist 
family,  and  had  passed  some  years  of  his  youth  in  New 
England,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  university  of  Leyden. 
King  William  gave  him  a  commission :  under  Marlborough 
he  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  deservedly 
respected  in  the  army.  * 

In  August,  1^17,  Shute  met  the  Indians  at  Arrowsith 
Island,  when  he  offered  lliem  a  bible  and  recommended  to 
their  attention  Mr.  Baxter,  a  missionary.  They  refused  the 
bible  with  the  remark  that  they  had  their  own  missionaries. 

*  The  French  records  tpeak  of  this  phce  as  Nanmtsooak.    I  hmve  followed 

the  Englt-h  <;pc-lling  of  tliat  date,  which  bw  beea  idained  in  niodem  dine*  hf  the 
present  town  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

t  Hiroughoui  the  Quebec  Documents  the  oaoie  is  spelt  Rasle,  whidi  oertunlj 
is  {ncomet. 
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The  Indians  ackiio\s  ledged  the  right  of  the  English  to  the 
lands  west  of  the  Kennebec,  not  to  Iht-  east  Shute  produced 
the  title  deeds  to  the  territory,  declaring  that  the  English 
would  not  part  with  an  inch  of  what  belonged  to  them.  The 
Indians  took  offence  and  immediately  left  the  conference, 
leaving  behind  the  F.iv^Iish  t]ivj;  vjvcn  them  hy  the  governor. 
In  the  evcninp^  they  returned  witli  a  letter  from  Rasle  to  the 
governor,  statin,^  that  the  k\n^  of  I'Vaiice  did  not  admit,  that 
an\'  treaty  lie  had  cedeil  to  the  I'.nL^Hish,  territory'  belong- 
ing to  the  ijidiajis.  Shute  was  iiulignaiil  at  the  insolence  of 
the  prie'^t.  and  made  immediate  preparations  for  leaving. 
The  Indians  were  in  diead  of  war,  they  knew  that  the)"  could 
not  be  sustaijicd  directly  by  the  French  ;  moreover,  tiiey  were 
unwilling  to  leave  their  villages  at  Norricl^ewock  and  on  the 
renol)scot  to  make  a  home  in  the  woods  *  .\ccordins^l> .  they 
sent  back  two  of  their  number  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
behaved  rudely,  with  a  request  again  to  be  received.  The 
governor  declined  to  meet  them  until  they  had  abandoned 
their  pretensions  to  the  territory  belonging  to  the  English. 
These  terms  were  accepted  by  the  Indians,  and  they  asked 
that  the  English  colours  which  they  had  left  behind  shoold 
be  given  back  to  them.  Another  conference  was  held,  when 
there  was  no  dispute  about  boundaries,  and  the  Indians 
expressed  their  willingness,  that  the  English  should  settle 
where  other  settlers  had  before  been ;  adding  that  they  desired 
to  live  in  peace  and  to  be  supplied  with  the  goods  they  required 
in  trade.   The  treaty  of  1 713  was  thus  renewed. 

Nevertheless  the  settlers  were  again  disturbed,  and  the 
Indians  commenced  to  kill  their  cattle.  One  of  them  Mrrote 
to  Rasle,  asking  to  be  paid  for  the  cattle  killed,  and  telling 
him  that  unless  the  outrages  would  cease,  he  would  complain 
to  the  governor.  Rasle  made  a  show  of  assembling  the  tribe 
lo  inquire  who  had  killed  the  cattle,  and  he  wrote  back  to 
the  settler,  "  Complain  as  thou  seest  fit  to  the  Governor.  He 
is  not  my  judge  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  me.  As  for  the 
payment  for  thy  cattle,  thou  can'st  ask  it  of  him  who  told 

*  Htttchlnaoo  II.,  sao. 
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thee  to  build  at  the  place."  Nothing  is  more  offensive  than 
to  use  the  second  person  in  French :  tuteyer*  It  was  in  this 
form  this  missionary  of  the  gospel  of  peace  fulfilled  his  obliga- 
tions, and  no  one  more  persistently  urged  extreme  measures 
during  these  3rears  of  trouble.* 

In  October,  the  chiefs  attended  at  Quebec  by  Rasle's  in- 
structions. They  informed  de  Vaudreuil,  that  they  would  not 
allow  the  English  to  advance  as  they  had  hitherto  done  on 
their  river,  and  that  they  had  pulled  down  a  house  lately 
constructed.  De  Vaudreuil  never  failed  to  assure  the  Abe- 
nakis  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  no  way  affected  their 
lands,  which  still  belonged  to  them,  and  it  was  they  alone 
who  could  cede  them.'f  His  letters  establish  his  direct  inter- 
ference in  stopping  the  progress  of  English  settlement,  and 
his  callousness  to  the  misery  policy  entailed,  so  that 
Canada  ini^du  possess  tcrritor)'  ceded  by  treaty,  and  to  which 
he  declared  the  1' l  eiich  ad\  ;mced  no  claim. 

This  ccMiduct  was  dircctiy  authorised  by  France.  De 
Vaudreuil  was  called  upon  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
the  English  in  the  territory.  Money  was  given  for  churches 
to  be  built  at  the  Indian  villages,  and  Rasle  was  reported  to 
Vei  sailles  as  pre-eminent  in  encouraging  hostility  of  feeling 
with  the  tribes. 

There  is  an  important  nui/ioii't:  from  Charlevoix  addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  limits  of  Acadia,  written  with 
his  usual  ability.  It  states  the  case  clearly,  and  is  of  value, 
for  it  may  be  considered  to  present  the  opinions  then  enter- 
tained at  Quebec.  He  describes  the  Abenakis  as  the  only 
Indians  hostile  to  the  English  and  to  the  Iroquois  ;  and  Char- 

•  "  Plains-toi  tant  que  tu  voudras  au  fjonvemeur,  cc  ii'c-t  point  luon  juge,  ct 
U  n'a  rien  k  voir  tur  moL  Pour  le  payment  de  tes  bestiaux  tu  le  demanderas  k 
celui  qui  t'as  dit  de  te  bitir  IL**  De  VatidMuil,  who  teoonb  the  &ct,  adds  : 
"VoU*  Doe  r^ue  vigoareiue."  Rapport  de  M.  de  Vaudieuil  eu  Cooaetl. 
Quebec,  31  October,  1718.  Que,  Dot,  lll^  p.  3«. 
t  C^ue.  Doc,,  III.,  p.  41. 

X  Quebec  Doc  III.,  p.  43,  26  Oct.,  1720.  The  MiuUter  to  de  Vaudreuil  and 
Begoii.  NnmiBOUtlists  will  be  interested  in  the  feet  that  it  wm  stated  to  be  the 
iolention  of  the  Xias  to  tend  tUrtjr>five  medals  for  distribetioo  to  the  Indians. 
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levoix  points  out  that  unless  the  French  recognised  or  made  a 
semblance  of  recognising  their  rights  in  the  land  they  occu- 
pied, they  would  never  join  the  French  in  a  war  against  the 
English.  It  was  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  be 
retained  in  the  French  interest  They  obtained  greater 
commercial  advantages  from  the  English,  and  half  of  the 
tribe  were  in  favour  of  making  peace.  TTad  it  not  been  their 
religion  which  restrained  them,  they  would  have  long  joined 
the  enemies  of  the  French.  It  was  the  missionaries  only 
who  could  influence  them.  There  was  nothing  to  fear  from 
war ;  for  the  English  could  never  resist  the  Abenakis  when 
sustained  by  the  French.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The 
boiindar\  \y'<\h  Massachusetts  should  at  once  be  established, 
within  w  hich  the  luiLjlish  should  be  kept.* 

The  rejxn'ts  inatle  to  France  b\-  the  I'>ench  c^ovcnuirs  were 
founded  upon  iufdrmatiou  receixed  from  the  missionaries: 
their  statements  de{)ended  on  w  hat  they  heard  from  Indians, 
and  the  stories  lost  nothing  in  their  passaj^e.  We  have  here  an 
explanation  of  the  almost  invariable  exaj^i^eriition  to  be  found 
in  the  narratives  of  the  French.  According  to  this  authority, 
it  was  from  the  English  that  the  Abenakis  learned,  that  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  their  country  had  been  ceded  by  the 
king  of  France,  who  thus  abandoned  them  after  fightini;  the 
battles  of  Canada.  The  Indians  could  not  believe  the  fact, 
but  the  English  offered  to  shew  them  the  published  treaty. 
The  Abenakis  with  rage  turned  upon  their  missionaries  and 
asked  by  what  right  France  had  given  away  their  country. 
The  missionaries  ansvrered  by  the  falsehood  that  it  was  not 
included  in  the  treaty .f 

*  29  octobre,  1 720  [Que.  Doc,  IIL,  p.  79.]  AoGavditig  to  h»  letten  to 

.Mad.ime  ].\  duchesse  de  Ics  DI_t;uit'res,  Ch.irlovoix  arrived  .it  Quebec  24  September, 
1720 :  his  memoir,  wrilten  a  month  alter  his  arrival,  shews  the  strong  leeiing  at 
Quebec  on  ihte  subject  of  the  Abenaku,  and  how  actively  the  attempt  was 
being  made  hy  tad  oTlhe  miMioiianes^  to  vukt  tbe  provisioos  of  the  UtHtj  of 
Utrecht  nugatory.  Owing  to  the  few  weeks  Charlevoix  had  liecn  in  Caoada,  he 
coold  only  have  written  from  the  informntion  furnished  him. 

"f  "  Alors    ies    Abenakis  s'cuiportcrcnt  et  demandcrent  de  quel  droit  le 

Fraii9ois  doonoit nn  pajEqiu  ne  M  qapwtaioU  pas?  Lenr  eaporteiBcnt  mat 
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De  Vaudreuil  was  at  the  time  in  France,  and  in  C(Mnmuni- 
eating  the  news  of  the  peace,  wrote  to  Canada  that  it  was 
intended  to  transfer  the  Abenakis  to  Cape  Breton.  Fhm  de 
la  Chasse^  then  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  had  long 
been  connected  with  the  Acadian  missions.  When  called 
upon  to  carry  out  this  policy,  he  at  once  condemned  it  as 
uselessly  irritating  to  the  Indians.  He  declared,  moreover, 
they  would  not  obey  it,  and  would  be  converted  by  it  into 
enemies ;  they  were  friendly  to  the  French  on  the  one  ground 
of  religion.  It  was  necessary  to  protect  the  territory  of  the 
Abenakis,  and,  if  necessary,  even  go  to  war  to  maintain  them 
in  its  possession. 

The  policy  of  non-interference  was  accepted,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries became  the  instruments  of  carrying  it  out ;  but  in 
spite  of  Rasle's  intrigues,  the  destruction  of  cattle  and  the 
scarcely  concealed  priestly  encouragement  of  outrage,  English 
settlement  unceasingly  pushed  forward. 

After  some  years  of  fruitless  effort,  the  abler  chiefs  thought 
it  adx'i'^able  to  learn  their  prcci<;c  position  with  I-'rance,  and 
accordini,f'y  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Ouchec  to  make  known 
to  M.  dc  \'audreuil  the  difficulties  they  experienced,  and  to  ask 
him  who  called  himself  their  father,  and  whom  they  always 
considered  as  such,  if  he  waa  ready  to  aid  them  in  case  of 
rupture  with  the  English,  as  in  similar  circumstances  they  had 
sustained  the  French  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  De  Vaudreuil 
replied  that  he  would  not  be  wanting  in  the  hour  of  need. 
"  \\  :Mt  help  will  you  then  give?"  asked  the  deputation. 
*'  .M}  children,"  answered  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  "  I  will  send  you 
in  secret  *  tomahawks,  powder  and  shot"  "  Is  it  thus," 
replied  the  speaker,  "  that  a  father  aids  his  children  ?  And 
did  we  help  you  in  this  way?  When  a  father  sees  his 
chikiren  at  war  with  an  enemy  stronger  than  they,  he  himself 
comes  forward  and  declares  to  the  enemy  that  it  is  with  him 

mcme  I't'^  jilu*!  loin  ?i  les  mWsionnaires  ne  !e«  eussent  apais^  en  disant,  qu'on  les 
trooipoit  [j.is  un  equivoque,  et  que  leur  pays  n'entroit  point,  dans  ce  qui  etoit  c«kl4^ 
Angioi:>  par  le  Roy  de  Fimnce."  Que.  Doc,  III.,  p.  51. 
•  "loinmain.** 
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they  have  to  deal."  ''He  bienl  my  children,"  continued  J/.  U 
Gouvemeur^  "  I  will  prevail  upon  the  other  Indian  nations  to 
su*?tain  you."  The  deputies  laughed  at  him.  "You  should 
know/'  they  said,  "that  if  the  Indian  nations  could  so 
join  together  in  union,  it  would  be  to  chase  away  all  those 
who  are  foreign  to  the  soil,  whoever  they  may  be."  De 
Vaudreuil,  surprised  at  the  rcpl\%  promised,  rather  than 
abandon  them,  he  would  inarch  at  their  head  against  the 
common  enemy  * 

The  Indians  returned  home  dissatisfietl  with  the  treatment 
they  had  receivetl.  and  there  wai  a  general  feeh'ng  of  discontent 
on  their  part.  ]5eL;c)n  thouL^^ht  that  war  should  be  commenced 
against  the  English,  and  that  steps  to  lead  to  it  should  be 
deliberately  taken.  Charlevoix  could  only  sec  dishonour  and 
a  wound  to  the  national  conscience  in  the  policy  of  the  French, 
unless  the\'  intended  full}'  to  sustain  the  Abenakis.  Never- 
theless, it  was  the  j-)olic)'  deliberately  followed  by  the  auiliori- 
ties  in  Canada,  until  New  England,  by  a  show  of  strength, 
and  by  a  wise  policy  of  conciliation,  obtained  peace  which 
lasted  for  some  years.  The  argument  advanced  to  lead  the 
government  of  Versailles  to  further  these  views  was,  that 
the  rapid  progress  of  English  settlement  was  being  made» 
with  the  ulterior  design  of  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the 
loss  of  the  colony  would  follow.   From  Norridgewock  to 

the  Saint  Lawrence,  as  a  bird  would  fly,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles. 

These  rejMTsentations  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  continuance 

of  the  order  from  France,  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  supplied 

with  munitions  of  war,  and  if  attacked  by  the  English 

*'contre  raisojt,"  whatever  the  words  may  mean,  they  were 

to  be  assisted.*)* 

In  1 72 1  Toxus,  the  Norridgewock  chief,  died,  and  in  spite 
of  Rasle's  efforts,  Ouikouiroumenit,  who  had  always  advocated 
peace,  was  chosen  in  his  place.    The  tribe  agreed  to  send 

*  "  >!<jmoire  sur  les  linmes  de  TAcaciie  envoye  a  Mmiseigneur  le  due 
d'Orleans  par  le  pere  Charlevoix,  (Quebec,  le  2^  octobre,  1720."  Que.  Doc, 
III.,  pp.  49-54. 

i  %  Iwxtt  1721.  Qdc.  Doe.,  III.,  p.  54. 
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four  hostages  to  Boston  as  sureties  for  their  future  good 
behaviour.  Rasle  reported  the  matter  to  de  Vaudreuil,  who 
answered  that  he  would  send  the  Canadian  Abenakis,  with 
two  Frenchmen  and  pire  de  la  Chasse  as  a  reinforcement  to 
Norridgewock,  to  shew  the  English,  that  it  was  not  only  with 
the  Indians  they  had  to  do.*  Only  a  few  weeks  were  to  pass 
before  the  promised  intervention  of  de  Vaudreuil  was  to  have 
its  effecL 

In  Au^st,  1721,  a  body  of  two  hunMicd  Iiulimis,  with  two 
priests,  de  la  Chasse  and  Rasle,  came  to  the  English  settlement 
of  Georgetown,  and  after  some  parley  left  a  letter  for  the 
governor,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  taking  the  country,  which 
God  had  given  to  the  Indians.  They  carried  the  French  flag, 
and  mnny  of  the  Canadian  Abcnakis  from  Recnncour  and 
Saint  I'rancis  were  present,  led  by  two  l-rcnchmeii,  Belleisle 
and  dc  Croisnil,  Although  the  organization  had  been  made  on 
the  special  instigation  of  de  Vaudreuil,  subsequently  he  pre- 
tended that  de  Croisnil  had  only  attended  as  a  witness  to 
render  a  faitlif  ul  account  of  what  took  place. 

De  Vaudreuil  reported  that  tliesc  Indians  left  behind  them 

two  hundred  beaver  skins  in  satisfaction  for  the  cattle  they  had 

killed,  and  that  the  .settlcis  on  the  Kennebec,  in  their  neii;h- 

bourhood,  were  called  upon  to  witluiraw.  also  the  demand  was 

•  De  Vaiuireuii,  15  June,  1721.  I  his  was  one  of  ihe  leKera  seized  in  the 
attack  on  Norridgnrock^wben  Rule'i  papen  were  taken,as  given  in  Hutchinson  II., 

p.  262.  The  second  letter  ii  alluded  to  in  (^uc.  Ooc.,  III.,  p.  78,  25  September. 
M.deVauili  cuil  wrote  in  a  time  of  peace.  Without  a  moment's  delay  I  s-  »  (jut  in 
order  to  apply  myself  to  the  business  at  Montreal ;  and  from  theuce  to  Sauu  Francis 
and  B^caocoor,  where  I  prevailed  with  the  Indians  of  those  vilkges  vignrousl7  to 
support  their  brethren  at  Norridgewock.  .  .  .  Tlie  Intendant  and  I  have 
joined  in  n  letter,  to  desire  father  h  Chis^e  tn  take  a  journey  to  N.h  i  idi^cwock  in 
order  to  keep  those  lodians  in  their  present  disposition,  and  encoura|;e  them  to 
Uhare  with  firmneiB.** 

BegoD  wrote toRaale.  Hutchinson  ir.,p<363.  "He  (M.  deVaadreuil) thog|^t 
it  more  proper  to  ^cn<\  the  reverend  father  In  (^'hni'^e  than  M.  CroiMiil  lieutenant, 
and  because  the  English  can  have  no  room  10  except  to  one  missionary's  visiting 
another,  the  treaty  of  peace  not  forbidding  it ;  wbeieas  if  a  French  officer  was  sent 
thcjr  night  oompbda  that  he  seat  Frenehmen  into  a  cottatry  which  they  pretend 
belongs  to  them  to  excite  the  Indi.ins  i<>  m;il<'-        ujhiii  [Ik m.  in  the 

menntime  we  shall  assist  them  with  auKnunilion,  which  they  may  be  assured  thejr 
shall  not  want." 

N 
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made  that  the  hosta;^rcs  at  Boston  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
jjeison  in  cominaiid,  his  name  is  not  given,  to  whom  the 
rc()UL'^t  was  made,  answered  that  in  such  a  case  they  must  be 
replaced  by  others,  to  assure  adherence  to  the  treaty.  The 
Indians  were  indij^nanl,  and  called  upon  de  la  Chasse  to  read 
their  answer,  which  was  tlicir  own  not  that  of  the  priests.  De 
la  Chaste  read  the  jiaper  in  Latin,  and  two  of  the  chiefs  in 
AbeiKiki.  It  was  icccivcd  by  Ic  sicur  Tcnhalc.*  An  answer 
in  three  davs  was  asked  for. 

Consequent  on  these  |)rncccdinL;s  Shute  sent  back  one  of  the 
hostages,  with  a  reply  that  he  did  not  accept  the  letter  as 
written  by  the  tribe  but  by  the  missionaries  ;  in  doing  so 
he  requested  that  the  man  should  be  replaced.  Shute  imme- 
diately strengthened  the  garrisons  in  the  fort:  he  had  not 
served  under  Marlborough  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  few  savages. 
Asde  Vaudreuil  expressed  himself,  it  was  evident  he  intended 
to  sustain  himself  by  force  of  arms.f 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Indians  had  been  induced  to 
take  this  extreme  proceeding :  they  knew  how  disastrous  war 
in  the  end  must  prove  to  them,  whatever  success  they  might 
attain  in  carrying  off  prisoners  in  a  sudden  attack,  and  in 
killing  some  of  their  opponents.  But  the  ecclesiastics  were 
continually  exciting  them  to  enterprises  of  this  character, 
leading  them  to  believe  that  they  would  succeed  in  driving  the 
English  west  of  the  Kennebec  Under  such  influences  parties 
of  Indians  left  their  homes  on  expeditions,  with  the  determin- 
ation of  continuing  their  attacks.  But  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  force  of  New  England,  and  they  saw  the 
strength  marshalled  against  thorn,  they  abandoned  the  atti- 
tude of  uncompromising  hostility.  J  De  Vaudreuil  and  his 
advisers  were  ready  to  hurry  the  two  countries  into  war: 

•  Ftnhmllow. 

+  Memoirc  sitr  I'cntreprtFe  que  Ics  Anglois  de  liaston  foot  tor  lei  tenet  doi 
Ab^nakis  sauvagcs  aities  de  France.      Que.  Doc  IIL,  p.  68. 

X  Hntchimoa  reinarlu,  II.,  a6l,  lhat  when  the  Indimi  returned  home  thcf 
gave  the  prieits  a  narrative  of  the  great  fimiiieM  th^  had  shewn  in  rerusinj;  to 
mnke  concessiono,  nnd  to  this  fact  we  may  imfMiie  the  etimeuua  relatkNi  c£ 
these  ireatK^  by  Chaiievoix  and  others. 
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repeatedly  he  asked  for  authority  to  sustain  the  Indians  by 
force ;  but  he  received  only  such  qualified  instructions  as  to 
be  powerless. 

A  corre^ndence  took  place  in  1 721-1722  between  Shute 
and  de  Vaudreuil,  nominally  commenced  to  treat  for  the 
release  of  prisoners.    Shute  did  not  fail  to  complain  of  the 

event  I  have  described  :  that  two  hundred  Indians  under  a 
French  flag,  Ictl  b\'  I'rench  officers,  hud  entered  an  English 
town.  He  asked  for  the  withdrawal  of  Rasle  and  other 
priests  from  British  territory.  Not  having  in  March  received 
a  reply  to  his  letter  written  in  September,  Shute,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  his  first  letter,  expressed  his  mortification  at  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  hope  he  had  founded  on  de  Vaiidreuil's 
justice.  Xot  onl\'  the  hostilities  and  violence  of  the  Indians 
had  received  dc  Vaudrcuil's  approbation,  but  the  tribes  had 
been  incited  by  him  so  to  act.  Shute  accused  him  of  supplying 
munitions  of  war,  and  officers  to  lead  the  Indians,  and  like- 
wise of  suggesting  the  replies  to  the  English  expostulations. 
This  hl'^h  tone  was  taken  by  Shute  from  the  knowledge  of  dc 
Vautlreuil's  letters  and  instructions  which  had  come  into  his 
posscs.siun,  ha\  ing  been  found  among  Rasle's  papers  at  an 
attack  of  Norridi^cwock.  Copies  of  these  compromising 
papers  were  enclosed  b\-  Shute,  with  the  information  that  he 
was  sending  the  originals  to  England.* 

De  Vaudreuil  in  the  meantime  had  replied  to  Shute  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  but  his  letter  did  not  reach  Boston  until 
April.  De  Vaudreuil  stated  that  all  the  prisoners  desirous  of 
leaving,  had  left'  Canada,  those  who  remained  had  become 
Roman  catholics,  and  were  unwilling  to  return  to  New  Eng- 
land. That  the  Abenakis  had  only  proceeded  to  a  territory 
which  was  their  own,  on  which  the  English  had  constructed  a 
fort  against  their  wishes ;  and  had  been  present  in  numbers  to 
prevent  their  being  unjustly  treated.  What  the  Abenakis 
desired  was,  that  the  English  should  withdraw  from  their  land, 
and  it  was  in  ^is  spirit  they  had  written  to  the  Massachusetts 
Governor,  who  had  failed  to  attend  a  meeting  at  which  he  had 

*  Que.  Ltoc,  liL,  p.  70^ 
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been  expected.   The  only  insult  to  the  New  England  govern* 

ment  was  the  form  in  which  they  stated  their  claim.  De 
Vaudreuil  ignored  the  treaties  made  by  the  tribe  as  the  act  of 
unauthoi  i/.c<!  men  amongst  them.  The  close  of  his  letter  was 
characterized  by  insolence,  which  it  is  only  charitable  to  de 

Vaudreuil's  memory  to  suppose  was  not  his  own  act.  He 
stated,  which  was  false,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  restrain 
the  anger  of  the  Indians,  but  he  could  not  do  so  for  the  future. 

It  was  for  the  EnfTlish  q^ovcrnnr  himself  to  take  measures  to 
jiacify  the  nation  ;  for  if  they  cmnincnced  war  de  Vaudrcni!  did 
not  see  how  the  Enc^lish  would  extricate  themselves  from  it 
The  ne-\t  war  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  .Abenakis 
than  the  last  ;  moreover,  they  were  under  the  protection  of 
France,  and  he  would  not  sec  them  ill-treated.  The  French- 
men who  were  prest-nt  were  private  people.  De  Vaudreuil 
denied  that  the  pcrc  Kaslc  and  tin;  other  catholic  priests  were 
on  British  territory.  He  concluded  by  demanding  the  release 
of  de  .Saint  Castin,*  and  if  not  granted,  steps  would  be  taken 
to  enforce  it. 

This  gasconading'  letter,  contrary  to  fact,  and  totally  at 
variance  with  the  fear  of  the  future  felt  by  the  authorities  at 
Quebec,  had  the  contrary  effect  the  writers  hoped  it  would 
create.  It  was  written  within  four  years  of  de  Vaiidreuir$ 
death.  He  was  then  seventy-six  years  old,  shattered  in  health 
and  mind,  and  Madame  de  Vaudreuil  was  his  adviser.f  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  letter  was  the  production  of  de  la 
Chasse  and  the  Jesuits  who  influenced  the  ckdieau.  Anything 
more  impolitic  cannot  well  be  conceived.  It  awoke  the 
strongest  indignation  in  Massachusetts,  and  owing  to  the 
exertions  made  consequent  upon  the  oflfensive  hostility  of  its 
tone,  the  whole  Indian  village  of  Norridgewock,  the  centre 
whence  came  the  expeditions  of  slaughter  and  desolation 


•  The  death  of  Saint  Ct^tin,  who  had  been  appoinled  -npLrnumemry 
lieutenant,  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  place  previously  to  June,  1721  ;  the 
member  of  the  family  alluded  to  mint  have  been  a  younger  brother.  Que.  Doc. 
IIIm  p.  55* 

t  Ante  n.t  V'  5*7> 
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against  the  settlements  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  short  period 
afterwards  entirely  rooted  out  and  destroyed 

In  answer  to  this  letter  signed  by  de  Vaudreuil,  Shute  sent 
the  translation  of  the  order  signed  by  the  regent  for  the 
release  of  the  English  prisoners,  and  asserted  that  they  had 
not  liberty  to  return,  and  that  much  art  was  used  to  dissuade 
them  from  so  doing.  What  de  Vaudreuil  called  an  Indian 
village  had  been  an  English  town  for  fifty  years,  which 
returned  a  member  to  the  assembly.  The  Indians  might 
disavow  the  treaty,  by  which  the  land  seventy  years  ago  had 
been  ceded,  but  they  could  not  so  annul  it 

Shute  replied  to  the  threat  of  an  Indian  war  with  a  dignity 
of  tone  the  opposite  to  the  fatuous  insolence  which  at  Quebec 
had  offensively  suggested  its  possibility.  lie  thanked  de 
Vaudreuil  for  his  advice.  He  knew  its  hazards,  its  misfortunes, 
its  cost,  and  a!!  the  suffering  it  would  cause.  There  was  no 
desire  to  enter  upon  such  a  war.  But  if  forced  upon  him,  it 
was  his  intention  to  sujjjjort  and  defend  the  inhabitants  in 
their  n<7ht->  .iL^ainst  any  insultin*;  attempt  of  the  Indian  ;  and 
with  (ji  id's  l)Iessing,  he  hopetl  successfully  to  do  so.  He  had 
orders  from  the  king  to  sustain  the  garrisons  in  this  part  of- 
the  province.  It  \a  as  the  first  time  that  lie  hud  heard  of  the 
Norridgeuock  Imlians  beini;  ruider  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  he  couki  not  iniderstand  how  such 
could  be  the  case.  Many  of  them  had  c\  en  placed  them- 
selves under  British  protection.  M.  Belleisle,  who  was  pres- 
ent, might  be  a  private  person;  but  it  was  not  the  case  with 
de  Croisnil.  Before  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  M.  de  Saint 
Castin  had  been  released  by  order  of  the  assembly,  after 
humble  submission  on  his  part;  and  he  had  made  a  statement 
in  writing  acknowledging  that  he  had  given  cause  to  be 
brought  to  BostoiT.  Shute  trusted  that  the  sermons  of  p^re 
Rasle  had  made  the  savages  better  than  th^  were  before  he 
came.  But  Norridgewock  was  in  the  territory  of  king 
George,  and  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  province 
of  Massachusetts,  no  Jesuit  or  Roman  catholic  priest  was 
allowed  to  preach,  or  even  remain  in  the  kingdom.  He  would 
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be  glad  to  live  at  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  would  spare  no 
efibrt  to  do  so. 

In  his  answer,  de  Vaudreuil  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the 
genuineness  of  his  intercepted  letters  ;  all  he  could  say  was 
that  the  mode  in  which  tiiey  had  been  obtained  was  dis- 
graceful* He  repeated  that  he  was  under  th%  obligation  to 
support  the  Indians  when  attacked  vial  et  prepas.  His  letter 
was  generally  a  repetition  of  his  previous  pretensions.  The 
perc  Rasl(\  he  stated,  was  in  neutral  territory  unaffected  by 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  must  not  be  ill-treated  in  his 
mission.  In  case  of  such  attempt,  he  should  make  reprisals  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  he  affirmed  that  the  Indians  were 
independent  of  both  crowns. 

Those  who  were  at  Boston  and  read  the  correspondence, 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  de  Vaudreuil  was  without 
the  j)o\ver,  or  had  not  the  will  to  intervene  to  rectify  the 
difficuitics  on  the  frontier.  The  correspondence  was  sent  by 
de  Vaudreuil  to  the  conseil  de  marine,  with  ai\  assurance 
on  his  part,  that  in  no  way  had  he  incited  the  Indians  to  act 
aj^ainst  the  Enj^di-^h.-f- 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  feeh'n^*^  that  noiiiing  was  to 
be  cxpcrted  from  Quebec  but  bad  taitli  and  intrigue,  that  the 
authni  ities  of  Massachusetts  themsclve^j  determined  to  rectify 
the  tiifticultics  by  which  they  suffered,  it  was  from  this 
fechn;^  that  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  1722  the  cx])edition 
to  Xorridgcwock  was  determined  upon.  It  consisted  uf  three 
hundred  men.  The  Indians  were  to  be  called  upon  to  deliver 
up  the  priests  as  fomcntcrs  of  rebellion,  and  to  give  satisfac- 
tion for  the  damage  they  had  committed.  If  compliance  was 
refused,  the  principal  chiefs  were  to  be  seized,  and  with  Rasle 
carried  to  Boston.  The  party  proceeded  to  Norridgewock  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1722.  The  Indians  and  the  priest  had 
fled,  but  Rasle's  letters  and  papers  were  taken  possession  of. 

*  "  Vous  ne  vous  expliciucz  pas  Monsieur,  but  la  vote  par  bquelle  vous  avez  ea 
les  leClm  dont  vous  m'avt'7  envovL'  le-  coj>i.j^  paroeqae  vous  reconnaiss<z  sant 
doiitc  que  celle  qui  a  servi  a  voos  Ics  iaire  avoir  eit  tool  &  fiut  odienie."  Que. 
Doc.,  ill.,  p.  79. 

f  Que.  Doc,  TIL,  p.  89. 
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De  Vaudreuil  reported  upon  the  event  with  affected  moder- 
ation,* in  no  way  in  accord  with  the  active  interference  he 
had  carried  on  from  Canada ;  his  attempt  was  to  justify  the 
presence  of  the  Canadian  Indians  in  the  territory.  Most  of 
the  Indians  were  away  hunting ;  Rasle  had  received  notice  of 
the  proposed  attack,  and  had  only  time  to  secure  the  church 
plate,  and  to  take  flight  with  the  families  who  were  left 
behind.  In  the  May  following  the  Abenakis  for  reprisal  had 
pillaged  several  houses,  and  had  taken  sixty-five  prisoners ; 
men,  women,  and  children.  Sixty  of  them  were  sent  back 
uninjured,  five  only  being  kept,  whom  they  declared  they 
would  rettim  when  their  hostages  were  set  at  liberty.  A 
second  expedition  had  been  undertaken,  when  several  houses 
were  burned,  cattle  killed,  and  prisoners  taken.  The  English 
had  likewise  surprised  a  party  on  the  beach  and  attacked 
them  ;  they  killed  five  and  wounded  seven  Indians.  It  was 
under  this  provocation  that  the  Abenakis  of  the  Kennebec 
had  appealed  to  the  members  of  their  tribe  at  Becancour  and 
Saint  Francis,  and  also  to  the  Ilurons  of  Quebec  Of  these 
several  tribes  one  hundred  and  sixty  had  proceeded  to 
Norridgewock. 

The  House  of  Assembly,  then  in  session  at  Boston,  trustinc^ 
in  the  good  cfTcct  of  expostulation,  had  sent  an  accreJitcd 
agent  to  Norridgewock  to  obtain  explanations,  and  to  demand 
that  the  captives  should  be  set  at  liberty.  After  the  proroga- 
tion news  came  that  the  Indians  had  burned  Brun«:wick.  a 
village  between  Casco  Bay  and  the  Kennebec,  and  that 
Captain  Harman  had  attacked  some  Indians  and  killed  several, 
obtaining  fifteen  of  tht  li  ^uns.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1722,  the 
govci  noi  .  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  caused  a  declaration  of 
war  to  be  published.  It  had  been  dela)-ed  in  tlic  iiope  that 
the  government  might  obtain  tiic  liberation  of  the  captives. 
When  the  house  met,  Shute  asked  for  powers  to  be  given 
to  the  council  to  carry  on  the  war  without  interference.  The 
house  in  an  address  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  die  declara- 
tion, and  provided  "  all  necessary  and  cheerful  assistance." 

•  Que.  Doc,  ill.,  p.  85. 
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Several  acts  of  Indian  hostility  were  committed.  Sixty  men 
in  twenty  canoes  entered  Merry  Meeting  Bay,  and  carried  off 
nine  families. but  without  injuring  them;  these  were  the  captures 
related  by  de  V'audrcuil.  An  attack  was  matlc  on  a  fishing 
vessel,  but  the  fishermen  were  armed  and  beat  off  their  assail- 
ants, killing  two  of  them.  A  boat  from  Nova  Scotia  jnittiiig 
into  I'assamaquoHdy  bay  was  attacked  ;  the  collect' >r  of 
cu-.toin-^,  John  Achiins,  son  of  one  of  t!ic  council,  and  some 
passengers  going  on  shore,- were  >';i/.cel  ;  lliose  on  board  the 
vc^Nel  cut  the  cable,  and  she  escaped.  Several  jjersons  were 
also  captured  near  the  fort  on  the  Saint  Gcur;^e  ri\'cr. 

Arrowsick  was  attacked  on  the  i6th  of  Sej>ienil)er,  by 
between  four  and  five  hundred  Indians.  l-'ortun<itel\-  thev 
were  discovered  b}'  the  guard,  when  ilic  alarm  was  given,  and 
the  inhabitants  had  time  to  obtain  shelter  in  the  fortified 
building ;  the  Indians  failed  in  an  endeavour  to  take  the  fort, 
but  they  killed  one  man.  They  were  able  to  destroy  fifty  head 
of  cattle,  for  the  garrison  was  too  weak  to  make  a  sortie:  There 
had  been  but  forty  soldiers  under  Captain  Robert  Temple  and 
Captain  Penhallow.  During  the  night  Walton  and  Harman 
arrived  with  thirty  men.  An  attempt  was  made  to  drive 
away  the  Indians,  but,  owing  to  their  greater  number,  it 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  troops  retreated  to  the  fort :  on  the 
ensuing  night  the  Indians  retired. 

The  constitutional  disputes  of  the  day  belong  to  the  history 
of  Massachusetts.  They  turned  upon  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  control  the  operations  in  the  field.  The  precise  line 
which  can  be  drawn,  within  which  a  deliberative  body  must 
confine  itself  in  arraigning  the  conduct  of  the  executive  in  exer* 
cising  its  functions,  in  governments  analagous  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  is  determined  by  a  parliamentary  majority.  So 
long  as  a  ministry  is  sustained  in  its  policy  by  a  majority  in 
the  popular  assembly,  be  it  called  what  it  may,  it  continues  to 
perform  the  ministerial  duties  of  an  executive.  An  adverse 
vote  leads  to  its  resignation.  No  .such  elastic  principle  was 
observed  in  the  old  colonies,  or  in  the  present  United  States. 
On  this  occasion  much  contention  arose  as  to  the  mode  in 
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-which  the  war  should  be  carried  on.  The  house  assumed 
authority  to  determine  how  the  force  should  be  employed : 
the  governor,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  the  sole  command 
of  the  militia,  and  would  not  admit  interference  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty.  The  house  took  no  notice  of  this  pretension,  and 
called  upon  him  to  dismiss  the  commander  of  the  force,  Major 
Moody :  the  governor  met  their  demand  by  engaging  to  in- 
vestigate the  ^und  of  their  complaint  In  reply  to  this 
message,  the  house  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into 
the  abuses  said  to  be  prevalent  in  the  force.  After  some 
opposition  the  governor  consented  to  the  inquiry,  on  the  con- 
edition  that  the  report  should  be  made  to  him  :  but  the  house 
asserted  the  right  of  directing  the  policy  of  the  province, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  council,  and  demanded 
that  its  instructions  should  be  obc}-cd,  independent!}-  of  any 
cif^ers  given  by  Shute.  When  Major  \\'alt<.)n  appeared  on  a 
suii)mnn<;  before  tlic  house  i»f  assembly  b\'  the  f;o\  ernor's 
■direction  lie  declined  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  him. 
Walton  \va».  subsequently  brought  before  the  council,  when 
Shute  notified  the  house,  that  the  members  could  attend 
and  ask  such  questions  as  the\-  thought  proper,  and  that 
Walton's  i'  lirnal  cuuld  be  inoduccd.  This  course  the  house 
did  not  tliitl  it  cxiiedient  to  adu|)t. 

1  iie  Xurridgcu ock  and  I'enobscot  Indian.s  had  great  dis- 
inclination to  commence  the  war.  Rasle  had  difficulty  in 
inciting  them  to  hostilities,  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
Abenakis  and  Hurons  sent  by  de  Vaudreuil,  they  would  have 
remained  comparatively  passive.  The  Canadian  Indians 
were  free  from  the  risk  <^  the  destruction  of  their  homes, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  tribes  on  the  Saint  John 
river.  But  their  passions  were  now  awakened ;  and  in  all 
directions  Indian  parties  were  on  the  alert  to  cut  off  settlers 
exposed  to  attack  and  to  surprise  any  ill-defended  place. 

In  July,  1722,  a  large  body  of  these  Indians,  in  connection 
with  the  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia,  not  far  from  Canso,  had 
obtained  possession  of  sixteen  fishing  vessels  belonging  to 
Massachusetts.    Philipps,  who  shortly  afterwards  arrived 
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there  on  his  way  to  England,  on  hearing  of  these  outrages,, 
manned  two  sloops,  mostly  with  volunteers  taken  from  the 
vessels  in  port,  which  were  being  laden  with  fish.  He  .placed 
them  under  the  command  of  John  Elliot,  of  Boston,  and  John 
Robinson.  Elliot,  cruising  along  the  coast,  saw  several  vessels 
in  a  bay,  which  he  entered  to  reconnoitre.  He  concealed  his 
men,  excepting  four  or  five  who  remained  on  .deck.  On 
approaching  the  vessels,  he  perceived  that  th^  were  manned 
by  Indian^:.  The  Indians  thought  it  was  another  prize  for 
them.  They  cried  out,  "Strike,  y  1  English  dogs.  Come 
on  board,  you  are  all  prisoners."  Elliot  answered  that  he 
would  make  all  the  haste  he  could.  As  he  shewed  no  sign 
of  fear  or  hesitation,  the  Indians  became  suspicious,  and  cut 
their  cable.  But  Elliot  was  too  quick  for  them,  and  boarded 
their  vessel.  The  Indians  made  a  stout  resistance,  but  it  w  as^ 
of  no  avail.  Some  jumped  into  the  hold,  upon  which  Elliot 
threw  liand-orcnadcs  among  them.  Many,  in  consequence^ 
eiuleavoured  to  save  tliemselves  by  taking  to  the  water:  hut 
they  were  shot  from  tlie  deck,  and  five  only  reached  the  shore- 
Elliot  was  badly  wounded,  a*?  were  several  of  his  men  :  one 
was  killed.  Seven  s>i  ls,  with  some  hundred  quintals  of 
fi«>h  were  regained.  Elliot  learned  that  many  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  sent  away  :  nine  had  been  killed  in  cold  blood. 
Robinson  took  two  vessels  and  kiiied  several  of  the  tribe 
on  board  uf  them.  Five  vessels  had  been  moved  up  the  bay 
above  his  reach,  and  he  had  110  force  for  land  operati  ijs.* 

The  Indian.s,  enraged  by  these  attacks,  determined  to  kill 
the  prisoners  who  had  not  been  rescued,  about  twenty  in 
number,  when  Captain  Blin  arrived  in  a  sloop  as  they  were 
preparing  to  carry  out  their  puri^ose.  He  had  once  been  a 
prisoner  in  their  hands,  and  had  obtained  their  friendship ; 
some  signals  had  been  agreed  on,  by  which  in  any  crisis  he 
should  make  himself  known.  On  his  displaying  the  signal 
on  this  occasion,  some  of  the  Indians  came  on  board,  and  their 
presence  led  to  negotiations  for  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners 
and  vessels. 

*  Htttdlliison,  II.,  p.  295> 
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In  October  de  Vaudreuil  again  addressed  the  governor  at 
Boston.*  At  this  date  Shute  had  left  for  England,  and 
Dummer  was  the  lieutenant>govemor.  Shute's  position  in 
Massachusetts  had  become  intolerable.  The  house  of  as$em> 
bly  opposed  him  in  every  measure  he  attempted  to  cany,  and 
in  place  of  voting  him  ;^58o  for  his  half-year's  income,  they 
would  only  pay  htm  ;^i8a  .It  was  an  effort  to  make  the 
governor's  stipend  dependent  on  his  official  consent  to  the  acts 
voted  by  the  legislature.  The  majority  objected  to  an  address 
made  by  him  to  the  Iroquois  being  in  his  own  name,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  governors  of  the  other  provinces,  instead  of 
that  of  the  general  court  They  attacked  in  every  possible 
form  his  prerc^ative  as  governor,  and  his  personal  position. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  became  exceedingly  unpopular : 
On  one  occasion  a  bullet  passed  through  his  rooms  not  far 
from  his  person.  Accordingly  he  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mission to  proceed  to  England,  that  he  might  there  discuss 
the  controverted  points.  Without  taking  formal  leave  he  went 
on  board  the  "  Sea  Horse,"  Captain  Dnrcll,  lyinj^  at  Nan- 
tucket, bound  tor  I'.uljadi^es.  But  the  wind  not  proving 
favourable  he  left  in  a  private  vessel,  the  "  Anne,"  on  the  1st 
of  January,  i  723. 

De  Vaudreuil's  letter  was  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Ahcnakis,  that  they  might  be  left  in  po<;session  of  their  lands, 
until  the  boumlarics  were  established  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  tr(.'at\',  and  from  his  letter  to  the  minister.i* 
it  is  evitlent  that  this  demand  was  made  owing  to  instruc- 
tions from  I'rance.  He  repcateil  his  old  arguments  in  their 
favour,  Dummer  replied  as  Shute  had  done,  th<it  the  Abenakis 
were  rebels  to  the  crow  n  ot  h'tiL^land,  and  that  he  would  bring 
them  to  reason,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  counsels  of  the  mis- 
sionaries that  they  had  revolted,  and  it  was  the  French  who 
were  exciting  them  to  war.  De  Vaudreuil  had  himself 
complained  of  de  Ramesay  having  received  an  envoy  from 
the  Iroquois  of  New  York,  who  had  visited  the  St  Louis  and 

•  2  October,  1723.  C^ue.  L»oc.,  lil.,  p.  89. 
i  6  October,  1733.  Que.  Doc.,  III.,  p.  91. 
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Two  Mountain  Indians,  in  order  to  dissuade  them  from 
joining  the  Abenakis,  and  he  had  asked  the  minister  to 
reprove  de  Ramesay. 

De  Vaudreuil's  instructions  from  France*  were  that  he 
should  not  actively  interfere  with  regard  to  the  Abenakis  :  he 
was  to  excite  tlicir  ji-alousy.  The  same  policy  was  to  be 
practised  with  the  Iroquois  ;»and  while  these  instructions 
were  continually  repeated,  reports  were  sent  to  France  of 
its  success. 

Massachusetts  on  her  side  determined  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  activity.  In  1724  Colonel  Westbrook,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men  in  small  vessels  and  whale  boats,  sailed 
along  tlic  coast  as  far  as  ^Tount  Desert.  On  his  return  he 
ascended  the  Penobscot  thirt\-lwo  miles  and  burned  the 
Intiian  villac^e  surrounded  with  pallisades.  There  were 
twcni} -three  wi-wams,  with  a  church  sixty  feet  Iryn-^  by 
tliirt}'  broad,  "decently  furnished,"  with  the  priest  s  h(»ijse. 
The  attempt  was  made  to  reach  Norridgewock,  but,  owinL^ 
to  the  Hoods,  it  did  not  succeed.  Negotiations  were  rdso 
undertaken  lo  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York, 
but  without  effect. 

Pariic:>  of  Indian-;  w  andered  through  the  tcrritor\-  to  ra\-aj^e 
any  settlement  tlie)-  were  able  to  attack.  They  killed  and  toe)k 
prisoners  eight  persons  at  Scarborough  and  l-'ahnuulh  ;  tiicy 
killed  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Berwick,  Wells,  Scar- 
borough, Saco,  Northfield,  Rutland,  Cochecto,  and  ArundeL 
The  attempt  on  Muscongues  on  the  Saint  George  failed,  owing 
to  the  resolute  conduct  of  Kennedy  in  charge  of  the  post 
One  party  of  thirty  English  and  four  Indians  under  Captain 
Josiah  Winslow  was  attacked  by  a  hundred  Indians.  Th^ 
fought  desperately,  and  every  Englishman  was  killed.  The 
Indians  seized  a  schooner  with  two  swivel  guns.  They  beat 

*  Que.  Doc.,  III.,  p.  101,  Decision  d«s  MiaitlM* sur  le  KappoR do  Camuk 
du  14  oi-to'ire,  1723.  "  Versailles  le  18  Janvier,  1724.  I.c^  Fran^oii  ne  doivent 
pa*  paraiire  entr«r  dans  ceUc  guerre  ;  nuais  lis  doivcnt  sous  mains  impirer  aux 
•litres  aatuMtf  d'aider  I'Ab^iMktt,  en  Icitr  fiiisaat  ooonaitre  qae  VMc  de  i'Anglois 
fit  de  se  rendre  mAitret  d«  toor  le  contment/* 
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off  two  small  vessels  sent  after  them.  After  taking  eleven 
vessels  with  forty-five  prisoners,  twenty-two  of  whom  they 
killed,  they  disappeared.  At  Dover  \hiy  attacked  the  house 
of  John  Hanson,  and  made  his  wif^  maid  and  six  children 
prisoners.  Hanson  followed  them  to  Canada,  whither  th^had 
been  carrlctl  He  redeemed  his  wife,  three  of  his  children,  and 
the  maid.  Two  of  his  sons  had  been  killed.  His  eldest 
daughter  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  permitted  to 
see  and  to  converse  with  her;  but  the  Indians  would  not 
part  with  her,  and  she  was  left  in  their  hands. 

Such  were  the  atrocities  encouraged  by  the  French  ruFers 
in  Canada.  It  was  only  a  year  before  the  death  of  de  Vau- 
drcuil,  atid  the  knot  of  Jesuits  at  Quebec  were  the  advisers 
of  his  wife. 

De  Vaiiclrcuii  r(.)r\varded  reports  to  I'rancc  of  tlie  successes 
of  the  Abenaki's  ;  it  was  an  argument  for  the  continuance  of  his 
polic)-.  Towards  the  end  of  1724  he  relates  that  the  Saint 
John  Indians  had  joined  themselves  to  the  Micmacs,  and  had 
burned  five  or  six  houses  near  Port  Royal,  and  had  killed 
eight  or  ten  English,  making  as  man)'  prisoners.  They 
had  also  obliged  some  troops  to  retire.  They  had  intended 
to  attack  Canso,  but  too  many  vessels  were  present  for 
the  attack  to  be  made :  it  had  accordingly  been  deferred. 
Eight  Indians  had  taken  a  bark,  after  having  killed  the  crew. 
The  Indians  of  the  village  of  Pannaouamsqu^,  who  had  been 
passive  for  three  years,  led  on  by  the  Canadian  Abenakis,  sent 
by  de  VaudreuU  in  spring,  had  killed  and  taken  one  hundred 
English  with  fourteen  vessels  laden  with  salt*  The  Indians 
of  Saint  Francis  and  B^ncour,  with  some  Loups,had  engaged 
in  the  war  since  1724.  They  had  been  joined  by  the  Hurons 
of  Lorette.  Several  Iroquois  of  the  Sault  and  Mountain  mis* 
sion  had  taken  up  arms,  and  he  looked  forward  that  the  whole 

*  *'  CvBx  dn  vUlage  d«  FumaoUanuque  qui  depob  troib  am  qve  la  guene  a 
coounetic^  n'avaient  moon  rten  fiut,  cxcit^  par  no«  Saavages  domidlite  d«  St. 

Fran9ois  qu'il  y  cnvoya  nu  prititeflafMl  out  tu^  at  prit  100  Aogloii  avec  14  liarqaas 

chargees  dc  sel  ct  de  poissou.  ' 

De  Vaudreuil  au  Ministre.  (Quebec  le  25  octobre,  1724.  Que.  Doc,  III., 
Ik  108. 
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population  of  the  village  would  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the 
Abenakis. 

There  was  much  Exaggeration  in  the  statements  of  de 
Vaudrcuil  as  to  the  results  which  his  policy  achieved  ;  none 
as  to  his  continual  cfTorts  to  induce  the  Indians  to  commit 
constant  depredations. 

This  desultory  warfare  causing  in  each  case  great  individual 
sufferin<.,S  in  the  ai^gregate  aintnuncd  to  serious  loss  of  life  and 
de>truction  of  i)r()perty.  The  Indian  mode  of  attack  was  to 
waylay  and  kill,  and  leave  the  \  ictijn  w  here  he  lell,  and  when 
possible  to  carr)-  away  prisoners.  VV'hatever  course  was 
followed,  it  was  determined  by  the  condition  of  being  the 
most  feasible,  and  giving  the  least  risk. 

It  was  under  a  sense  of  these  discouraging  attacks  that 
an  expedition  was  organi/cd  ay;ainst  Norridgewock.*  In 
August,  17-4,  a  force  left  Richniond  fort  on  the  Kennebec  to 
reach  Taconick  up  the  stream,  where  they  left  their  whale  boats 
in  a  temporarily  fortified  camp,  under  a  lieutenant  and  a  guard 
of  forty  men.  With  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  men  the 
column  started  for  Norridgewock.  In  the  evening  two  women 
were  seen,  and  on  the  troops  firing  upon  them,  one  was  killed,* 
the  daughter  of  chief  Bomazeen  ;  the  other,  his  wife,  they  took 
prisoner ;  and  from  her  they  obtained  some  information  of 
the  position  of  affairs  at  Norridgewock. 

It  was  noon  of  the  12th  of  August  (O.S.)  when  the  column 

*  I  foHow  UutchbiKm's  account  of  the  expedition,  from  the  conviction  tlut  tb« 
nanftttve  is  hooestljp  given  hj  him.    He  myt,  II.  p>  311 :  "  Not  satisfied  with 

the  iouriml  alone,  which  wa*;  given  in  by  Captain  Harman,  I  took  fiom  Captain 
Mouhon  as  minute  and  circumstantial  an  account  as  he  could  give  of  this  afTair." 
Charlevoix  gives  an  exa^erated  narrative  of  the  event.  He  eetimates  the  attacking 
ibroe  at  one  tlioiiaend  men,  and  he  deicribei  thoee  remaining  in  the  village  as 
being  fifty  in  number.  Kasle  is  represented  as  drawing  altention  on  himself  to 
save  his  flock,  and  .is  falling  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  he  had  erected,  seven 
Indians  who  had  cndeavuureii  to  protect  i<a»le  with  their  own  bodies  being  killed 
hy  his  side.  It  w»»  onlfon  hu  death  that  the  Indians  tooli  flight  The  wigirams 
and  the  dmich  were  burned.  The  vessels  and  host  were  profaned.  The  lx>dy  of 
Rasle  is  described  as  ^hot  in  a  ihons-ind  plnce«.  hi?  scnip  Uiken,  axv\  his  skull 
broken  to  pieces  with  the  blows  of  hatchets ;  his  moutit  and  eyes  hlled  with  mud  j 
the  bones  of  his  legs  fmctined,  and  all  his  memlien  mangled  in  a  handled  diflerent 
placet,  and  that  he  was  bwied  at  the  spot  wbcfe  the  altar  stood. 
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approached  the  place.  The  force  was  divided  ;  Harman,  with 
eight}"  men,  went  round  by  s(jnie  fields  ;  Moiilton  marched 
upon  the  villai^c,  which  he  reached  at  three.  The  Indians  were 
in  their  wigwams.  The  luii;Ii^h  force  was  ordered  to  advance 
in  silence.  An  Indian  coining;  out  of  a  wi^^wam  accidently 
looked  round,  and,  seeing  the  l^iii^lish,  '^nvc  the  war  whoop. 
There  w  ere  sixty  warriors  in  the  \  illagc,  and  they  formed  to 
resist  the  atl.ick.  The  old  men,  women  and  children  fietl  for 
their  live=;.  Moulton  had  ^iven  orders  to  his  men  to  keep 
steady,  and  on  no  account  to  fire  until  the\'  had  received  the 
discharcje  from  the  Indians.  The  latter,  surj>rised  and  ex- 
cited, came  hastily  together,  tired  hurriedly,  and,  as  \v'as 
foreseen,  without  effect.  The  English,  keeping  their  ranks, 
returned  the  volley  with  terrible  effect  Those  of  the  Indians 
who  had  not  fallen,  fired  a  second  shot  and  made  for  the  river. 
Some  tried  to  ford  it,  some  to  swim  across,  some  took  to 
canoes ;  but  not  fifty  of  the  whole  number  who  were  in  the 
village  gained  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  several  were 
shot  before  they  reached  the  woods. 

Those  of  the  force  who  had  followed  the  Indians  to  the 
river,  on  their  return  to  the  village  found  Raslc  in  his  house 
firing  upon  the  men  in  front  of  it  Moulton  had  given  orders 
not  to  kill  Rasle,  and  that  he  was  to  be  taken  alive^  One  of 
the  men  being  wounded,  Jaques,  the  lieutenant,  forced  open 
the  door.  His  story  was,  that  as  he  was  entering  Rasle  was 
loading  his  gun,  and  would  neither  give  nor  take  quarter,  so 
Jaques  shot  him  dead.  Moulton  expressed  his  disapproba^ 
tion  that  Rasle  had  been  killed.  He  allowed  that  Rasle  had 
given  some  answ  er  to  provoke  Jaques,  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  of  the  character  Jaques  had  stated.* 

Mog,  a  chief,  having  from  his  wicjwam  killed  a  Mohawk, 
the  brother  of  the  latter  in  rage  forced  open  the  door  and 
shot  him  dead.  Some  English  followed  him,  and  a  poorsquaw 
and  her  helpless  children  were  killed. 

•  Hutohtn«;on  stnte>  lli;U  K.islt:  i  an  English  boy  about  fourteen  ye.ir^  of  at;^ 
ia  the  hoiue  wiih  him,  \\\f>  iiad  l>een  taken  &ix  inoiuhs  previouslj.  This  boy 
Rule  diot  through  the  tiiigii  .lod  «fter«vardi  itabbed  in  the  bodf,  hut  by  cut  of 
dw  sdifeoni  he  recovered.  Thb  autement  wi*  made  by  Hftmuiii  on  oath. 
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The  village  was  pluiulcrcd.  including  the  church  plate  and 
ornaments.  Harman  did  not  come  up  until  night,  when  he 
bivouacked  in  the  village,  throwing  out  a  guard  of  forty  men. 
Twenty-six  bodies  were  found,  independently  of  that  nf  the 
Jesuit;  one  woman  and  three  children  were  prisoners.  Among 
those  who  fell  were  some  nnted  Chiefs,  Romazcc?i's.  Mog, 
Job  Carahesett,  VVissememet,  and  Honia/.ccn's  -on-in-law. 
The  village  of  wigwams  and  the  church  were  burnci.i  by  tlie 
Mohawk?.  Xorridqfcwock,  so  long  the  centre  of  acti\  c  in- 
tri[juc  and  undisguised  enmity  to  New  England,  ceased  to 
exist.  The  fn i  ce  took  its  way  southward.  At  Tacuuick  they 
fount!  their  boats  with  the  guard  in  safety,  and  some  anxiety 
had  been  felt  regarding  them.  The  dead  had  been  scalped, 
and  the  scalps  were  carried  by  llartnan  to  Boston.  There 
is  no  record  that  Raslc's  remains  escaped  this  penalty  which» 
with  Indians  in  the  field,  a  corpse  of  a  slain  enemy  had  to 
suffer.  The  probability  is  that  his  dead  body  in  no  way 
formed  an  exception  to  the  custom,  but  it  certainly  received 
no  indignity.  Harman,  the  commanding  officer,  who  had  hot 
been  present  in  the  6ght,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonet.  Moulton,  who  deserved  what  credit  was 
due,  obtained  no  reward. 

In  spite  of  Rasle's  persevering  hostility  to  New  England, 
and  his  never-ceasing  attempts  to  embroil  England  and  France 
in  war,  for  a  small  extent  of  border  territory,  which  to-day  is 
but  imperfectly  settled,  he  demands  our  sympathy  from  the 
high  qualities  which  he  possessed.  Had  he  been  placed  in  a 
wider  field  of  action,  where  his  energy  could  have  been  exer- 
cised, and  by  experience  and  contact  with  the  world  he  could 
have  learned  to  overcome  his  prejudices,  he  might  have  been 
remembered  in  history  by  the  side  of  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  or 
Albcroni.  Great  powers  always  command  respect,  especially 
when  allied  with  those  less  brilliant  traits  of  character  which 
impress  us  by  their  phj'sical,  rather  than  by  their  moral  force. 
To  Rasle's  high  ability  he  added  unfaltering  courage  and 
self-reliance  ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  in  disaccord  with  his 
character  that  he  refused  to  give  or  take  quarter.    In  his 
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young  years  he  had  been  an  earnest  student  of  polite  litera- 
ture ;  at  the  Jesuits*  college  he  had  been  distinguished  by  great 
application.  He  was  an  eleg&nt  Latin  scholar.  Throughout 
his  life,  and  he  had  been  a  missionary  for  many  years  living 
with  savages,  he  retained  these  tastes.  He  had  obtained  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Abenaki,  and  had  attempted  to  give  it 
some  grammatical  form.  He  had  taught  several  of  this 
peofple  to  read  and  write,  and  he  delighted  to  correspond  in 
their  <>wn  language  with  them.  He  is  said  even  to  have 
written  Indian  poetry.  He  knew  the  Dutch  l.mq^uage  to 
speak  it ;  En.^lish  only  impcrfcctl)-.  He  had  a  hatred  of 
everything  English,  the  people,  their  language,  their  pro« 
testantism,  their  mode  of  life,  and  accordingly  his  manners 
were  often  offensive.  There  was  no  deceit  on  his  part  in  his 
enmity,  it  was  openly  e.xpressed  ;  and  Rasie  by  the  side  of  a 
ruffian  like  T.e  I. outre  appear?;  a  saint. 

He  had  determined  that  English  settlement  should  never 
pass  a  eertain  mill.  If  any  new  comers  went  bcyntul  this 
boundary  which  he  had  .seen  fit  to  establi.sh,  he  incite(.l  the 
Indians  to  destroy  their  caltU-,  and  to  molest  them  even  to 
death.  The  fact  is,  that  for  sixt)-  \  ears  possession  of  this  land 
had  been  held  b\'  Massachusetts,  and  improvements  made 
upon  it.  The  flims)-  L,Mound  of  argument  which  the  French 
saw  Ik  to  advance,  tliat  the  country  belon[]jecl  to  the  Abenakis, 
and  ever}'  Eni^lish  settler  \\  as  an  intruder,  could  have  been 
applied  to  the  whole  continent.  The  territory  in  question 
had  been  obtained  by  treaty  and  purcha.se,  although  much  of 
what  was  to  the  north  and  to  the  east  was  claimed  by  con- 
quest, as  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 

In  recording  the  death  of  Rasle,  de  Vaudreuil  simply 
states  that  he  had  been  shot  dead,  and  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  village  had  fled  to  Canada, 
and  had  arrived  in  great  distress.*  De  Vaudreuil  asked  for 
2,000  livres  to  assist  them.  The  minister  directed  that  the  sum 
should  be  taken  from  the  4,000  livres  granted  to  the  general 
hospital  of  Montreal ;  an  arrangement  which  found  little 

♦  Que.  Doc.,  III.,  p.  113. 
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sympathy  with  the  ecclesiastics,  for  in  that  city  d^interferenoe 
of  the  Canadian  Abenakis  did  not  find  favour. 

The  reverses  suffered  by  the  French  cause  at  Norridgewock 
had  for  a  time  a  paralyzing  effect.  Colonel  Westbrook  went 
from  the  Kennebec  to  Penobscf)t  withcuit  meeting  an  enemy. 
Forces  were  placed  in  the  field  in  other  directions,  not  always 
with  success.  A  party  of  fourteen  leaving  Dunstable  in 
search  of  two  missing  men,  fell  into  an  ambush,  when  six  of 
them  were  killed  and  three  taken  prisoners. 

In  order  to  excite  L^eneral  activity  in  volunteering,  so  that 
the  war  mii^'ht  l)e  brought  to  a  close,  Massachusetts  offered  a 
rew  ard  ul  ^  loo  for  every  Indian  scalp.  One  I.everett  organ- 
ized a  company  to  profit  by  the  proclamation.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  took  two,  on  another  ten  scalps.  But  it  was  a  life  of 
danger,  and  was  to  bring  its  retribution.  With  thirty-three 
men,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  to  receive  the 
fire  of  eic^hty  Abenakis.  Leverett  with  liis  two  ofiiccrs  fell 
dead  ;  ci^dit  were  u  oundcd,  of  whom  two  reappeared,  and 
eighteen  only  could  make  good  their  retreat.  A  reverse  which 
discouraged  the  effort  of  carrying  on  war  as  a  trade,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  death  of  Rasle  removed  the  great  impediment  to  peace; 
for  the  influence  which  his  personal  qualities  had  obtained, 
with  the  religious  sentiment  which  he  could-  instil,  would  have 
made  negotiation  difficult.  The  mischief  of  Rasle's  eftbrts 
can  be  read  in  the  peace  which  followed ;  and  his  memory 
must  be  held  responsible  for  the  massacres  which  led  to  the 
war,  and  the  stubborn  spirit  shewn  by  the  Indians.  Had  he 
lived  to  influence  this  spirit,  he  would  have  still  urged  diem  to 
fight  for  the  territory  which  Rasle  desired  to  possess  for  France. 

In  spite  of  these  complications,  there  were  men  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  were  attempting  to  carry  on  trade  with  Canada  ; 
and  provided  an  operation  was  profitable,  the  trader  of  the 
time  was  regardless  of  the  national  obligations  he  violated. 
On  the  20th  of  December  a  New  England  vessel  reached 
Rimouski.*    The  crew  was  from  Massachusetts,  with  a  Cana- 

*  182  miles  below  Quebee. 
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dian  pilot  named  Ticrre  Grouard.  The  articles  ftn'  sale  were 
contraband,  and  the  profit  on  them  was  large.  The  vessel  and 
cargo  were  seized,  the  pilot  arrested,  on  the  ground  that  trade 
was  a  pretence,  and  diat  the  real  purpose  was  to  obtain 
soundings  of  the  river.  There  was  no  evidence  against  htm 
of  any  kind,  nevertheless  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  the 
intendant  Begon  gave  instructions  to  prosecute  htm.*  I  cannot 
learn  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  pilot 

In  1725  Dummer,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, sent  two  commissioners  to  Montreal,  Samuel  Dexter 
and  William  Dudley.  They  went  by  the  way  of  New  York, 
Albany  and  Chambly,  and  arrived  at  Montreal  on  the  15th 
of  March.t  At  the  first  interview,  the  commissioners  asked 
that  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Abenakis  then  in  Canada 
should  be  released  ;  on  the  second,  that  the  assistance  given 
to  them  in  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  should  be  discon- 
tinued. They  received  the  reply  that  the  Abenakis  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France :  if  they  made 
war,  the  English  had  only  themselves  to  blame,  as  they  had 
given  cause  for  its  necessity.  The  Abenakis  desired  to 
maintain  themselves  in  their  own  country  ;  they  were  like- 
wise attached  to  their  rclii^ton,  and  looked  upon  the  governor 
of  France  as  their  father.  The  commissioners  set  forth  that 
the  country  had  been  cedetl  to  them  b\'  treat}-.  L)e  \'au- 
dreuil  desired  to  introduce  the  .Alxmakis  who  had  taken 
refuL,^e  in  Canada  into  the  negotiations,  but  the  New  iMi^land 
deputies  declared  that  they  had  110  authority  to  treat  with  them. 

Dexter  met  some  of  the  tribe  at  Mf)ntreal.  There  was 
always  the  difficulty  with  the  Abenakis,  that  when  subject  to 
French  control,  they  acted  differently  to  the  occasions  when 
they  were  freed  from  this  influence.  De  Vaudicuil  arranged 
a  meeting,  but  the  English  declined  all  discussion,  their 
business  being  with  de  Vaudreuil.  The  Abenakis  nevertheless 
set  forth  their  grievances  in  three  heads :  their  land  had  been 
taken  from  them  ;  prisoners  of  the  tribe  had  been  carried  to 

•  Que.  Doc,  111.,  p.  116. 
t  Que.  Doc.,  III.,  p.  117. 
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Boston  and  Port  Royal ;  and  their  religion  had  been  attacked 
and  the  missionaries  killed.  They  claimed  all  the  territory 
east  of  the  river  Saco»  and  demanded  that  the  English  should 
retire  from  within  a  league  of  Port  Royal.  **  Why  not  claim 
Fort  Royal  also  ?  "  asked  Dudley.  They  likewise  demanded 
satisiaction  for  the  destruction  of  their  church  and  the  death 
of  Rasle.  The  English  contented  themselves  with  promising 
to  report  what  they  had  heard. 

De  Vaudrcuil  received  instructions  to  continue  his  protec- 
tion to  the  Abenakis,*  and  money  was  promised  for  the  pur- 
pose :  it  was  to  be  distributed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  given  in 
their  name.  The  expenditure  was  to  be  kept  secret  French 
officers  were  to  be  emplo>'cd  in  carrying  out  the  polic)%  to  be 
conducted  in  concert  with  the  superior  at  Quebec.  The 
principle  laid  down  in  ail  its  plainness  was  to  foment  war  as 
much  a-^  possible.  It  was  held  important  that  the  F,nj;^!ish 
should  not  obtain  possession  of  the  Abenaki  territory,  as 
Canada  \\<ju1(1  be  cxiioscc!  to  the  (l.inL;cr  of  in^'a•^ion  should 
the  English  become  c>tabii>]ic(J  there.  It  was  tlie  jxiint  on 
which  de  Vaudrcuil  endeavoured  to  aw  aken  the  iealou>\  of  the 
French  Court,  a  fear  perfect!}'  unfounded,  b\-  rej^reseiiting  the 
couscqueiict-*  invok  ed  at  \  ariance  with  its  true  character.  No 
such  ri.^k  existed.  I  he  one  end  in  view  was  to  ]»revent 
English  occupation,  so  that  w  hen  feasible,  tlie  comUr}-  c<juld 
be  taken  in  possession  by  the  French,  when  there  would  have 
been  little  thought  of  Abenaki  rights. 

It  was  with  the  Penobscot  tribe  that  the  disposition  to  peace 
was  first  expressed.  In  the  winter  of  1724  an  Indian  hostage 
and  a  captive  were  permitted  on  parole  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  on  the  9th  of  February,  1725,  they  appeared  at  Fort 
Saint  Geoi^e  with  two  of  the  principal  chiefs.  In  the  interval 
a  Captain  Heath,  knowing  nothing  of  these  conferences,  in  an 
expedition*  coming  upon  a  deserted  village  of  fifty  wigwams^ 
burned  it.  All  feeling  of  confidence  was  thus  destroyed,  and 
the  Indians  did  not  return.  In  June,  however,  having  under- 
stood that  peace  was  really  desired,  the  governor  appointed  Mr. 

*  15  May,  1735.    Qae.  I>OC.,  HI.,  p.  124. 
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John  Stoddud  and  Mr.  John  Wainwright  to  proceed  to  the 
Saint  George  to  reopen  negotiations.  A  truce  was  agreed 
upon  :  shortly  afterwards  four  Indian  delegates  went  to 
Boston  and  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  The  following  year  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  many  of  the  council,  with  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  Hampshire  and  Paul  Mascarene, 
attended  at  Caaco  when  the  treaty  was  completed.* 

The  Indians  continued  in  a  pacific  temper  for  many  years. 
They  had  long  been  desirous  that  posts  of  trade  should  be  estab- 
lished, where  they  could  barter  furs  for  necessaries.  This 
arrangement  had  been  promised  by  Shute  at  the  treaty  of 
Arrow  sick,  but  the  liouse  of  asscmbl}^  would  make  no  appro- 
priation for  the  outlay.  The  lieutenant-governor  l)ummer 
now  rcneu  cd  the  engagement.  Storehouses  of  this  character 
were  erected  at  the  Saint  George,  Kennebec  and  Saco,  * 
at  which  the  Indians  obtained  merchandise,  not  only  clieaper 
than  they  could  obtaiti  it  from  the  French,  but  also  from  private 
traders.  At  the  same  time  it  was  made  unlawful  for  private 
]  Mir  Lies  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  princij)le  of  selling 
goods  entailed  some  cost  on  Massachusetts,  but  it  wa.s  gener- 
all}'  regarded  as  a  well-made  expenditure. 

When  the  peace  was  first  discussed,  the  terms  in  which  it 
was  proposed,  were  that  the  Indians  would  receive  the  peace 
as  a  grace  ;  acknowledge  themselves  British  subjects ;  and 
not  destroy  any  forts  constructed  by  the  English,  who  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  clMmed  the  coast-Hne  from  Boston  to  Cape 
Breton ;  and  that  they  should  cause  all  the  other  tribes  to 
join  in  the  peace^  including  those  in  Canada*  One  of  the 
Indians  brought  these  conditions  to  Quebec,  and  saw  de  Vau- 
dreuil  regarding  them.  He  told  the  messenger  that  the  war 
did  not  affect  the  French,  but  the  Abenakis  themselves  ;  and 
that  they  ought  to  prevent  the  English  taking  possession  of 
their  lands.  He  was  surprised  that  they  would  listen  to  any 
terms  of  peace.  After  his  death  de  Longueuil  and  Begon 
wrote  that  the  Canadian  Abenakis  and  Hurons  had  refused  all 

*  The  peace  was  raliheil  al  the  conference  held  at  Falmouth  in  Maine,  and 
«M  Mf  iigaed  and  concluded  on  tbe  t7th  of  Angmt,  1726  (N.S.) 
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offer  of  accommodation,  and  they  would  continue  to  harass 
the  En;:^lish,  and  as  the  Abenakis  were  good  Catholics,  they 
would  be  i^iiidcd  by  their  missionaries. 

The  missioiiar\'  Gauliii  at  this  time  had  counselled  the 
Micmacs  tn  acccjit  [>cace. 

De  Beauharnois,  on  his  apjiointment  to  the  government  in 
1726,  received  the  same  instructions  which  had  been  >^Wcn  to 
his  predecessor  :  to  foment  discord  in  New  Engiantl  The 
Indians  were  not  to  be  pertiiittcd  to  accept  the  "shameful 
peace  ; "  they  were  to  be  encouraged  to  carry  on  the  war.* 
In  Canada  there  was  strong  hope  that  it  would  be  of  short 
duration.  The  letters  sent  to  France  indulged  in  pix>pliecies 
of  seeing  it  soon  broken.  Pere  Du  i'arc,  superior  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  strong  in  the  hope  that  the  Abenakis,  although 
apparently  desiring  peace,  w  ould  soon  be  joined  by  the  other 
tribes,  and  with  them  march  against  the  English.  On  his  side 
he  received  instructions  -f*  to  exhort  his  clerical  brethren  to 
foment  war  against  the  English  to  the  greatest  extent  they 
were  able,  and  the  new  governor  de  Beauharnois  was  called 
upon  to  give  the  Jesuits  his  protection  when  so  acting. 
d'Avaugour,  procureur  of  the  Jesuits,  forwarded  a  mi^mairi 
from  the  p^re  Aubry,  missionary  of  the  Canadian  settlement 
at  Saint  Francis,  stating  that  his  flock  alone  were  prepared 
to  sustain  the  war. 

The  duplicity  of  the  French  authorities  revealed  in  con- 
temporary documents  may  have  many  parallels  in  history, 
but  certainly  has  never  been  exceeded.  This  statement  is 
not  a  matter  of  surmise,  but  established  by  official  papers,  in 
which  the  purpose  is  deliberately  avowed  of  encouraging  the 
devastation  of  northern  New  England.  The  principal  in- 
struments in  these  outrages  were  the  Roman  catholic  priests. 

*  Qne.  Doc.,  III.,  p.  128. 

t  le  Minbtre  k  de  Reauluimolit  le  13  nuii,  1726.    '*  J'Acrii  av  Fire  Du  Phre 

Sup^rieur  des  Nf  issions  de  recommander  k  scs  confreres  <k-  ruin*  nter  le  plus  qulb 
pourront  la  guerre  contre  1' Anglais.    Jc  voiis  prie  de  leur  accorder  toute  la 
protectioo  dont  Us  onl  l>esoin,  et  de  ne  lais^er  echapper  de  votre  part  aucune 
oocMKW  pcmr  eMitcr  cei  Stnveges  k  ne  pouit  diioeii|io«cr  Icnm  cotuMs.'*  Qne. 
Doc.,  IIL,  p.  133. 
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There  U  no  disputing  the  fact.  The  necessity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding is  justifi^  on  the  ground*  that  the  possession  by  the 
English  of  the  country,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  Saint  Lawrence,  was  a  threat  against  Canada.  If 
the  French  had  pretensions  which  they  could  sustain,  the 
remedy  would  have  lain  in  the  establishment  of  a  boundary 
line.  The  French  desired  to  draw  this  line  at  the  Kennebec; 
the  English  at  the  Saint  Croix.  Wherever  the  boundary, 
the  northern  limit  had  to  be  determined ;  and  it  could  have 
followed  the  summit  hii^h  lands,  or  have  been  tracerl  b\-  an 
arbitral')'  [)ar,-i1lrl  nf  hititiulc.  liui  i''raiice  desired  m>  such 
termination  ut  the  dilTcreuce.  Both  the  parent  state  and  the 
co!on\'  lookeil  forward  to  rej^'ainin;^  Acadia,  and  it  was  their 
false  representations  to  the  Abenakis  which  incited  them  to 
warfare.  Thus  it  was  hopt-d  that  the  country  would  remain 
without  inhabitants,  so  that  at  a  convenient  season  the  French 
could  advance  a  chiim  tn  it.* 

M.  Saint  Ovide  was  likewise  called  upon  to  coiuiuue  his 
influence  with  the  Indians  of  the  river  Saint  John  to  effect 
the  same  purpose. 

The  peace  was  looked  upon  witli  great  disfavour  in  France ; 
but  it  was  hoped  that  the  Indians  would  be  led  by  the  mis- 
sionaries to  retain  their  attachment  to  the  creed  they  had 
accepted,  with  the  obligation  of  fidelity  to  Canada.  Instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  discourage  settlement  above  Montreal,  on 
the  principle  that  as  the  colony  was  more  exposed  to  attack 
from  the  territory  north  of  New  England,  it  was  there  that 

•  While  de  Lonjjueuil  corr*^tly  rei  orte  l  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  [Que. 
Doc.,  III.,  p.  125,  31  October,  1725  j  Tlie  .Nlissionary  I^uverjeat  wrote  [Que. 
Doc,  III.,  13s]  xtmt  ibe  Abeoakn  bad  been  deceived,  that  the  eUuises  of  ibeir 
wdwhHWOO  ;  of  acknowledg|n(  lliem<ielves  to  be  the  cause  of  the  war  fur  the  last 
five  year*  :  of  the  renewal  of  former  treaties  ;  of  their  pTo^nition  of  English  law  • 
of  their  acceptance  of  a  lea:;;ue  with  the  English  ;  that  all  tiiese  claiuci  had  been 
misrepresented  in  the  tranalatioii  made  to  them.  In  addition  to  his  own  signa« 
tore,  iboce  of  the  two  brothcn  de  Castin,  and  of  one  Borgne  de  Hclisle,  their 
nephew,  engag^  with  tlieai  ate  appended.  Many  who  conld  not  write  added 
their  marli. 

The  faliity  of  thia  ttetenent  is,  however,  made  apparent  hf  the  clear  report 
of  de  Lonfuenil  «nd  B^on. 
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population  should  be  directed,  and  de  Beauhamois  and 
Dupuy  were  called  upon  earnestly  to  adhere  to  this  policy.* 

A  promise  had  been  made  that  a  missionary  should  be  sent 
to  Norridgcwock.  It  was  not,  however,  carried  out,  from  fear 
that  die  Abenakis  domiciled  in  Canada  would  return  to  the 
Kennebec  and  abandon  the  settlements  of  the  Saint  Francis 
and  B6cancour.  The  Abenalds  made  five  journeys  to  Canada 
in  order  to  have  the  appointment  made.  Finally,  de  Beau- 
hamois sent  p^re  Sirenne,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the 
members  of  the  tribe  in  Canada  abandoned  their  villages,  he 
would  be  recaHed.t 

Of  the  Abenakis  who  remained  on  the  Kennebec,  several 
received  commissions  from  the  English  at  Boston ;  but  their 
relationship  with  the  French  was  maintained  by  aid  of  the 
missionaries.  Some  of  this  class  visited  Canada  and  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  return  their  commissions. 
One  only,  in  1736,  brought  his  commission  to  de  Beauhamois. 
The  intention  was  formed  by  this  governor  of  sending  some 
Abenakis  to  France,  where  "having  seen  the  power  and 
magnificence  of  the  king,"  their  loyalty  to  France  would  be 
confirmed.  The  proposition  was  not  favourably  entertained. 
It  was  again  made,  when  the  promise  was  given  it  would  be 
considered,  with  instructions  that  no  engar^^cment  should  be 
entered  into  with  them  on  this  point,  without  further  orders. 

From  this  date  the  striii^L^les  for  the  possession  of  the  terri- 
tur\'  wliich  forms  part  of  tlie  state  of  Maine,  reqtn're  no  special 
chronicle.  In  the  first  war  with  France,  which  followed  these 
events,  French  effort  w  as  directed  to  the  conquest  of  Nova 
Scotia.  After  the  peace  of  Ai.K-la-Chapelle,  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  in  Canada  was,  for  the  first  time,  seriously 
directed  to  the  south  shore  of  the  Saint  Law  rence,  and  to  the 
Canadian  lakes.  The  attempt  by  the  French  to  seize  and 
possess  the  Ohio  followed,  with  tlie  determination  to  make 
the  Alleghanies  the  western  innit  of  British  American  power. 
In  the  war  which  raged  throughout  the  territory,  the  policy  of 

*  Que.  Doe.,  III.,  p.  140. 
t  lU,  p.  153. 
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devastation  was  transferred  from  the  east  to  the  west,  to  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Pennsylvania.  The  cunning  and  strength  of 
the  merciless  Abenakts  were  again  enlisted  to  make  desolate 
30me  of  the  fairest  scenes  of  nature,  then  commencing  to 
bloom  in  all  tlu-  t)cauty  of  civilization  and  culture  by  the 
labour  of  British  industry.  It  was  to  prove  the  last  effort 
of  this  barbarous  warfare,  foredoomed  to  end  in  failure  and 
defeat 
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THE  REVEREND  JOHN  WILLIAMS  OF  DEERFIELD. 

The  narrative  of  the  Reverend  John  Williams  is  in  all  respects  wonhy  I'T  atten- 
tion. He  was  of  a  Norfolk  famiiy ;  his  grandfather  came  from  Norwich,  and 
arrived  in  New  England  in  1638,  the  auc^tor  of  the  numerous  family  of  WilUaias. 
He  himself  was  bora  et  Roatbonoclu  in  MMnchuett*,  in  1664 ;  he  gmdtutcd  «t 
Harvard  at  the  eerly  age  of  nineteen,  and  became  the  6nt  minister  of  DeerBeld  in 
ihHf>.  He  mast  hav?  tvnscssed  great  force  of  character,  with  a  fair  share  of 
learntng  ;  lie  had  p.rucuiArly  studio  divinity.  The  history  of  what  he  underweat 
daring  \d»  captin^,  which  extended  over  nearly  three  yearly  is  a  record  of  manf 
parallel  cases.  B«t  his  Spirit  rose  eqnal  to  the  trying  occasion  in  which  he  wan 
placeci. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  march  be  had  ao  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words^ 
to  his  wife.  She  was  very  weak,  for  she  had  bat  shortly  before  been  confined. 

Williams  was  called  away  by  hitnusterf  and  he  neversaw  her  again.  The  follnwii^ 
day  he  heard  that  in  cro«!sini^  n  stream  her  streni^th  had  failetl  her  ;  her  Indian 
master,  finding  her  unable  to  continue  on  the  route,  killed  her  with  a  blow  of  bis* 
tonnduiwk.  The  teaia  which  conned  down  tlie  poor  hnsbandV  cheeks  on  hearinir 
of  this  murder  were  made  a  asatter  of  reproach  to  him. 

Afker  four  days'  in.irch  ihey  rested.  It  was  on  a  Sunday.  Williams  held  a 
service.  The  Indiana  who  looked  on  called  upon  them  to  sing  louder.  We  may 
well  conceive  that  the  psalms  were  not  sung  very  vigorously,  but  they  did  nol 
interfere  with  the  ororship.  Only  on  one  other  occasion  such  a  meeting  was  per> 
mitted.  "When  we  arrive<l  in  New  France,"  Williams  remarks,  "we  were 
f»)rhiddeti  prayinfj  one  with  annthcr,  or  joining  fti<;t't!)er  in  the  service  of  Go<l." 
Many  of  the  captives  had  bibles,  psaim  books,  and  catecnl&nui.  After  their 
arrival  in  Canada  all  postible  endeavour  was  used  to  get  possession  of  these 
books.  "  Some  say  the  Bibles  were  demanded  by  the  French  priests,  and  never 
delivered  to  them,  to  thuir  preat  t^rief  and  sorrow." 

Williams'  clothes,  which  were  good,  were  taken  from  him,  and  replaced  by 
worn-out  clothing  lull  of  vermin,  which  added  to  his  misety.  One  grief  peculiariy 
affected  him.  The  burden  on  his  spirits  was  greater  than  the  burden  on  bis  back, 
when  he  thought  that  his  wife's  corp!«e  lay  wiihont  boriaJ,  expoeed  to  be  devonred 
by  wild  animals  and  birds  of  prey.* 

The  march  was  continued  with  no  intermission  and  little  rest.  One  poor 
woman,  her  name  is  preserved,  Mary  Brooks,  had  a  miscarriage  on  the  ice.  In 
her  pain  and  grief  she  asked  permission  to  see  Williams.  It  was  granted.  .She 
was  too  weak  to  move,  and  knew  her  fate.  She  wa^  not  afraid  of  death.  "  I 
can,"  she  said,  "  through  tiie  grace  of  God  submit  to  ilis  wiii."  hhe  was  killed 
that  day. 

If  in  any  record  of  sorrow  and  affliction  we  are  to  look  for  the  healthy  sustenance 
of  the  ppjtestant  faith,  we  may  find  it  in  the  unvarying  trust  in  providence,  which 
amid  his  attiictions  was  possessed  by  this  brave-hearted  man.  In  liis  greatest  grief 
he  found  consolation.   He  telb  how  his  youngest  daughter,  aged  seven  years,  was 

*  The  nc:ightK>urs  followed  on  the  trad  of  the  party  for  some  distance  from  the 
settlement,  and  bronght  bock  the  corpses 'th^  Ibundi  bidndhig  that  of  Mrs. 
INniUams,  which  they  reverently  interred. 
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"  carrieii  on  the  journey  and  looked  after  with  a  great  deal  of  ten<krne>>  ;  hi» 
yoongesl  sod  was  on  four  occasions  saved  from  being  killed  by  the  Indians,  wbea 
tirad  of  the  kboitt  «f  aurrying  him  ;  in  MonirttftI  ft  *  Ffcndi  fBUleoMtt  vedcenwd 
him  from  the  Mv«fe«  ** ;  the  whote  oTthc  children  when  amble  to  travel  were  dntni 

on  sleigh-.  The  el(!ei'  son,  Stv-ijlit-n,  then  eleven  years  old,  afterwards  a  clerKV- 
man  of  ability,  remained  eight  months  with  the  Indians  before  be  readied  Cbambly. 
He  also  has  left  a  narrative  of  his  experience. 

It  was  tbe  CMtom  with  the  Cenediani  and  Indient  after  nch  aMattlts,  t»  woon 
M  possible  to  scatter  into  small  parties.  The  prisoners  were  then  divided  and 
allotted  to  those  who  should  possess  them.  They  advanced  to  any  attack  in  as 
large  n  Ixxly  as  tbey  could  gather  ;  the  danger  to  their  prey  lay  in  their  roaming 
about  vniil  they  feond  a  spot  wigoarded,  and  of  strength  fauniEcient  to  letist  them, 
end  where  no  force  could  be  collected  of  sufficient  strength  in  time  to  oppose 
them.  In  a  few  hours  they  committed  their  depredation?  and  fle  ?,  cnrrying 
with  tbcm  their  booty  and  what  prisoners  they  could  seize.  Their  scalps 
coald  be  hui^  by  their  side^  They  were  content  with  a  trophy  fraxo  the  crown  of 
the  head,  of  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.* 

Tn  a  week's  lime  the  partv  <!ubdiviile!l  itsulf  into  these  «;mal!cr  nttmhcr«. 
Williams  was  separated  from  his  children.  The  last  day  that  the  English  re« 
maioed  together  Williams  performed  lenrioe.  He  waa  now  left  with  two  childfcn 
belonging  to  his  ndghtKmra )  one  of  whom,  a  child  of  fiwr,  was  killed  by  the 
Imlian,  for  '*  he  could  not  carry  the  child  and  the  pack  too."  His  m.ister,  how- 
ever,  was  fortunate  in  killinfj  a  moose,  so  they  moved  to  the  <ipot  where  the  flead 
animal  was,  that  tiiey  might  feed  upon  his  flesh.  While  here  the  lndi.in  inacie  a 
TfKT  of  snow-shoes  j  and  thus  aided,  although  carrying  a  heavy  pack  00  the  first 
day, Williams  marcheil  twenty*  live  miles. 

They  move'l  r.ijiidly  down  tlic  Oninoti'ski,  f  >r  they  dreavlerl  a  tbi^w.  William* 
expresses  surprise  that  he  could  accomplish  the  distance:*  he  made.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  started  before  daybreak,  never  *at  down  or  stoppe<l  to  cat  the  frosen  meat 
he  esfiicd  with  him,  and  travelled  until  dark.  To  his  surpiise,  he  foand  that  he 
was  stronger  in  the  afterno  ui  than  in  the  momiA];  {  and  he  estimates  that  be  made 
from  furiy-five  to  fifty  miles. 

At  Lake  Champlain  the  ice  was  rough,  and  walking  over  it  was  painful ;  but 
a  slight  iail  of  snow  caate,  which  made  *'  it  sofk  to  my  feet ;  Wonderful  favours  in 
the  liidst  of  trying  affliction,"  he  cxclainr:.  After  a  day's  journey  they  ^'opj  o  l  at 
the  lake,  fea.Hting  on  two  m  ihrcc*  wild  geese.  In  another  day  they  reached  the 
river  Ricbeliea.  Finding  it  partially  thawed,  they  made  a  canoe.  On  tbe  25lh 
of  3f  arch,  at  noon,  they  reached  Chambly. 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  treated  Williams  kindly.    One  of  the  officers 
receive  l  him  at  his  own  table,  and  undert<*nk  to  represent  his  case  to  tlic  i^ovemor. 
That  night  the  poor  pastor  slept  on  a  feather  bed.    When  at  Chaiubly  he  met  a 
yooag  snan  and  a  girl  from  DeerfieM,  from  whom  he  lenined,  that  most  of  the 
captives,  indoding  two  of  bis  chiklien,  had  already  arrived,  and  had  gone  on  to 

*  Scalping  did  not  cause  death  :  it  was  the  almost  invariable  accompanying 
blow  <  (  lUf  touialiawk  which  wus  btsl.  Htttcbiuson  tcllsus  that  many  have  sur> 
vived  tbe  loss  of  the  whole  crown. 
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Montreal.  T\\t  route  was  contitiHed  up  the  Richelieu  to  Sorel  ;  they  were  joined 
oa  their  way  by  a  (emale  prisooer.  At  Sorel  a  Frencii  woman,  who  herself  had 
been  a  captive,  reoetved  thmn.  The  proonen  atUed  forth  btr  sympathy.  She 
plieed  them  at  a  table  for  dinncTt  with  a  tabkcloth  and  naj^iat.  Giviiif  the 
Indians  sometliin^j  to  eat,  she  told  (hem  to  tiit  down  .it  the  chimney  corner  :  they 
were  sn  otTeniied  that  they  left.  The  party  tinaliy  arrived  at  the  Jesuit  mission  of 
Saint  Irancis ;  it  was  here  that  the  Acadian  Abenakis  bad  been  established.  To 
hU  sorrow,  Williaiiis  law  teveial  white  children,  wlie  had  bcea  leised  in  Acadia, 
mixed  with  the  Indians,  brooght  up  and  ID  manttert  identified  with  them,  in  fiiet 
reduced  to  their  level  of  barbarism. 

The  Jesuits  invited  Williams  to  come  to  their  church ;  he  answered  that  he 
wootd  my  hU  prayers  in  another  place,  vpon  which  he  was  thieatened  that  thcjr 
wonld  compel  his  attendance.  It  ended  in  his  being  led  then  bjrforce.  WillianM 
records  his  impression';,  which  are  not  in  favour  of  what  he  saw  and  heart!. 

On  one  occasion  an  Indian  woman,  Ruth,  at  that  time  at  Saint  Francis,  who 
had  been  talcen  prisoner  daring  King  I'hiHp  s  war,  oime  to  Tislt  Williams.  She 
knew  Englisli  well.    She  was  attended  by  an  English  girl  as  a  slave. 

The  latter  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  was  dressed  as  an  Indian,  and 
had  their  manners.  The  two  talked  with  Williams'  master  for  some  time  in 
Indian,  when  the  Indian  ordered  Williams  to  cross  himself.  WiUiaoii  refused, 
although  the  order  waa  seveml  timet  repeated,  upon  which  Rath  vohmteered  to 
remind  Williams  that  the  scripture  >aith,  servants  obey  your  master?^,  and  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  comply.  The  New  Enj^land  pastor  wa.^  not  wanting  in  n  reply  to  this 
poor  casuist.  The  Indian,  however,  lx:came  violent  as  Wiliiams  would  not  kiss 
the  crucifix,  but  he  contented  bimsdf  in  biting  Williams*  nail,  and  saying,  No 
good  minister,  no  love  God  I  as  bad  as  the  devil  I"  The  Jesuits  refused  permis- 
sion to  tlie  F.ni;1ish  at  Saint  Francis  to  meet  and  pray  together,  and  did  what 
was  possible  10  prevent  communication  between  them. 

The  French  officer  at  Cbambiy  kept  his  woid,  and  submitted  Williams*  case  to 
M.  deVaudreuil,  and  the  governor  ordered  Williams  to  be  sent  to  Montreal.  On 
his  arrival  he  experienced  treatment  very  different,  to  that  wliich  he  had  umler- 
gone  at  the  Jesuits'  mission.  De  V'audieuil  gave  him  good  clothing  and  received 
him  at  his  own  table.  The  governor  arranged  that  he  shonld  meet  his 
^ildren,  and  exerted  hinuelf  to  otitain  their  fnedom.  Hb  eldest  daughter  was 
redeemed,  and  having  suffered  from  her  captivity,  she  wa>  placed  in  the  ho^ital 
and  carefully  tended.  A  Canadian  lady  paid  the  money  to  redeem  am  rher  of  his 
children.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  Indian  returned  and  desired  lu  obuui  the 
diild  back,  offisring  a  man  in  his  plaoe^  who  would  be  asoie  usefol,  for  he  was  a 
weaver.  The  oflfer,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  aay,  was  refused.  The  attempt  to 
obtain  the  younger  daugh'er  failH.  The  governor  directed  an  ecclesiastic  in 
Montreal  to  use  his  intluence  for  her  release.  Evidently  he  did  his  best,  and  wrote 
to  the  jetttits  on  the  sul^eet  They  veiled,  that  they  wonld  not  allow  the  child  to 
•peak  to^  or  tee  the  fothcr.  DeVaudreuil,  however,  remembered  that  he  wn 
governnr -general,  and  personalty  accompanied  Wiliiams  to  where  the  child  was. 
There  was  an  interview  between  the  father  and  daughter,  then  seven  years  old,  which 
lasted  an  hoar.  On  Williams  leaving  he  was  acoompsnicd  to  his  canoe  by  a  Jesuit 
and  some  soldiers.   Some  of  the  wretched  captives  of  the  place  had  been  per> 
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nrittcd  hf  their  Indira  oMitcn  t»  come  down  to  the  lirer  in  the  hope  of  teyhif  a 

few  words  to  their  pastor.   Bet  Hit  jcniit  hurried  him  aloiigt  and  none  were 

pcrmittcfl  to  come  iit.ir  htm. 

The  govenior-general  exerted  himseit  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  young  chiklf 
Md  offitred  one  hundred  **  pieces  of  eight,**  *  a  bniKewm  to  pey  for  wch  «.  purpoee 
in  those  dnys.    Madame  de  Vandreui I  personally  iitterveoed.   It  WM  to  no  par- ' 
pose,  the  girl  remainetl  with  the  Jesuits  ami  was  Uiou^ht  up  n  "savacjr*  f 

The  most  rigourous  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  iiUeicourse  between  Williams 
and  the  English  captives.  He  was  not  permitted  to  pray  with  those  who  were  ia 
the  same  hoese  with  him  ;  they  were  .stopped  by  a  guard  at  h'u  iloot,  and  not 
allowed  to  speak  with  him.  De  V.iu>lrenit  allowcl  liiin  In  leave  tlic  city  OA 
parole  ;  he  never  did  so  without  being  fulIuweU  by  spies.  On  one  Sunday,  more 
tbra  three  of  them  net,  and,  iotcfchangetl  greeting ;  Williama  wa»  at  onoe  called 
to  account  by  a  jesnit  aa  having  spoken  aometliing  refteetlng  on  idigion.  Williame 

appealed  to  de  Van  It^uil,  for  he  L>ntertninod  the  Impression  that  the  governor 
was  opposed  to  what  was  taking  place,  and  that  much  happened  of  which  he  was 
ignorant.  \Villuuus  early  learned  that  be  would  be  sent  home  so  soon  as  the 
privateer,  Captain  Baptiste,  thep  heM  at  Boston,  waa  set  fipeei  and  not  lielbre  j  and 
that  he  had  lieen  seiaed  to  obtain  the  privateer  captain's  libert/.  Williant  apeaka 
of  htm  n<(  Battis. 

A  ii  this  conversation  was  carried  on  in  Latm.  Williams  knew  no  French; 
and  no  one  in  Canada  is  mentioned  as  speaking  English.  Madame  de  Vandredl 
appears  in  hia  aartative  in  a  pleo-sing  light.  At  a  dinner  where  Wdliams  was 
present,  an  officer  who  spoke  I^tin  acted  interpreter,  M.vl.ime  Je  V.i  ulreuil, 
on  bearing  of  the  ditlculiies  which  he  experienced  in  seeing  his  children,  herself 
went  with  him,  and  likewise  took  him  with  her  to  the  hoai^tal  to  see  a,  aick 
Deer6eld  woman. 

Willl.nn>  rccr>rf!s  the  nn^ucce';>ful  expedition  of  Caj  t.iiii  Montinug,  evidently 
de  Montigny,  agamst  Northampton,  and  adds,  that  there  was  a  proposition  to 
aend  seven  hundred  men,  two  hundre<!  of  whom  should  be  French,  against  the 

*  The  ?ilvfr  (.nin  theti  in  circtdnti^n  in  British  Anjcric.i  ;  tlie  f  irf runner  of  the 
United  States  dollar.  It  was  a  rudely  m»dc  irr<^ular  circular  piece,  which  came 
from  the  Mexican  mines.  It  b  to  the  mint  nwrka  on  this  coin  that  thenotMloii  of 
the  United  States  dollar  m.-iy  be  traced.  They  consisted  of  the  figure  of  8  lietween 
two  pillars,  some  initials  an  l  a  il.Ue  with  specific  mint  mirks.  When  contract* 
were  made  for  payment  to  be  made  in  silver  it  was  set  tonh  tu  Lie  in  "pieces  of  8,** 
and  there  b  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  set  forth  by  the  sign  „$  „.  There  were 
km  different  values»  pieces  of  t,  a,  4,  and  S,  .The  original  United  States  dollar 
wri"!  npproximately  of  the  vnliic  of  the  "  piece  of  eight."  The  piece  of  "one" 
being  the  equivalent  of  the  V'ork  shilling.  In  tho'^c  fkiys,  .is  iniperiri!  coinage 
only  was  permitted  in  the  colonies,  British  .\mctica  was  wUliuui  a  ui!>iinctive 
iasne  of  monqf.  That  fotlj  with  many  others  of  colonial  legislatimi  haa  long 
passed  away. 

+  Thi<!  was  the  Eunice  Willinms,  who.  bre^l  with  the  Indians,  became  one  of 
them,  and  omrried  a  christian  If  iuois.  Hutchinson  relates  that  he  saw  her  in 
Albany,  in  habits  and  munen  a  ~l,iu\w. 
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Connecticut  settlements.  Finally,  Williams,  in  comiiany  of  tie  Ramesaj',  went  to 
Quebec,  and  was  placed  with  one  of  the  council,  who  shewed  biin  great  kimlne^s. 

Between  the  jesuitt  tiid  WUliams  there  was  perpetml  idigloai  eootrovenf. 
He  relates  modettlj  and  lensibljr  what  happened.  Williams  was  a  scholar  with 
much  varied  information,  and  a  controversialist.  One  can  read  in  his  book  the 
arguments  which  were  used  on  both  side«.  Whilst  the  Jesuits  were  boasting  of 
the  tpecial  favours  which  dieir  church  received,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  reMdc 
of  the  war  would  establish  its  truth,  Williams  was  co  nfurted  by  hearing  of  the 
cnp'tirc  of  "1.1  Seine,'**  witli  Hi>1)op  rle  Saint  Vallier.  and  he  says  "twenty 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  carried  into  England  prisoners  uf  war."  Ue  did  not  think 
that  the  event  wu  in  accoidance  with  the  theory  expresaed.  One  rrimd,  hoer* 
ever,  he  found  in  Quebec,  the  brother  of  the  Xntendant,  whom  he  mentioiw  a* 
M.  de  Beauville.  It  wan  M.  de  I?eauharnois,  who  sva^  very  courteous  to  all  the 
captives.  He  lent  Williams  an  English  bible,  and  when  he  went  to  France^ 
presented  it  to  him,  * 

The  jciuiu  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  indudiaf  Williana  in  their  fold. 
They  propo'^  that  he  should  stay  among  them  and  be  of  their  religion,  and  have 
a  great  and  honoumble  peosion  from  the  king  every  year,  and  bis  children  given 
back  tu  him. 

From  Quebec^  Willbmt  was  sent  to  Chateau  Vielie,  Chateau  Richer.  He 
was  kindly  received  by  the  prieit  and  tliaie  living  there.    Several  ]>!  >c^>'>  came 

from  time  to  lime,  and  thi-  old  controversy  was  continued.  Doctrinal  books  were 
placed  in  his  hands.  "  They  were  taken  from  me,"  Williams  says,  '*for  ihey  said 
that  I  made  ilhose  of  them,  they  having  many  of  them  boasted  of  their  unity  in 
doctrine  and  profenion,  and  were  ItMth  I  should  shew  them  from  their  tiest 
approved  authof^  as  many  different  opinions  as  they  cnild  charge  a^inst  us." 
I'he  iitrt  was  an  exception  to  all  this  fussy  persecution,  lie  was  of  the  school  of 
which  we  have  many  yet  in  Canada,  high-bred,  cultured  gentlemen,  firm  in  their 
own  c  nvictions,  vriiich  they  do  not,  as  a  point  of  doty,  inflict  by  6re  and  sword 
on  those  not  entertaining  them.  lit-  It  ft  Williams  to  himself ;  and  looked  with 
abhorrence  on  sending  down  the  licatlicn  t  1  cnmmit  ravages  again<5t  the  English, 
^ying  that  it  was  more  like  committing  murders  than  carrying  on  war.  It  was 
here  in  October,  that  Williams  had  the  sad  mtisfaction  of  learning  that  his  wife  had 
teen  decently  buried. 

Shortly  afterwards  Livingstone  and  Shelden  arrived  in  Queliec  t  with  letters 
from  Dudley  r^arding  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Ou  this  occasion  five  only 
were  carried  btck,  among  them  Williams'  eldest  daughter.  His  son  Stephen 
was  at  this  time  redeemed,  and  joined  him  almost  naked.  He  had  l>een  very 
badly  iie.r.L  1.  On  one  occasion,  on  the  complaint  of  a  TJquaw,  one  of  the  je^uits 
had  soundiy  whipped  him.  In  August,  1 705,  Dudley  and  Vetch  arrived,  upon 
which  Williams  was  sent  to  Quel>ec  ;  but  he  was  soon  ordered  back  to  Chatean 
Richer,  owit^  to  a  dispute  which  be  had  with  a  mendicant  friar,  an  Englishman 
sent  fivim  France  to  convert  the  English  in  Canaiia,  who  considered  Williams 
miglit  interfere  with  his  success. 


•  Ante  Vol.  I!,,  p.  431. 
f  Ante  Vol.  II.,  ^  425. 
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Williams  fell  it  to  be  his  duly  constantly  to  write  to  his  Deerfield  parishioners. 
When  his  letters  contained  rcHfjinus  exhort, uion<i,  they  were  Inirtied.  He  hrnl 
Ubertjr  to  write  to  his  chiliiren  about  indifferent  things  ;  but  he  was  plainly  tuld 
tint  If  be  entered  into  any  religious  instmction  hi*  lettert  wmM  not  be  ddivcred. 
In  all  cases  fathers  were  denied  communication  with  their  children.  Onetnv- 
elled  fifty  niile>  to  see  h'l^  son  ;  licarinj;  the  boy  was  in  the  woods,  he  followed 
him  there,  liut  the  boy  did  not  dare  »peak  with  him  without  his  master's  per- 
mission. When  the  Utter  came,  kwve  was  refiued  on  the  ground  that  the  father 
bed  no  letter  from  the  gpwemor.  Oo  •nolber  oocMion  he  obinined  bis  pemitf* 
sion.  Tlic  jo  aits  wbo  VBceivsd  hhn  told  bia  the  boj  was  nbsent*  whkb  WiUian* 
says  was  untrue. 

Williams  went  again  to  Quebec  in  1706.  The  September  was  unusually  cold. 
He  fetred  that  owin^  to  the  stale  of  the  weather  the  report  of  the  captives  gpinmg 
their  freedom  would  prove  untrue.*  Me  also  heard  that  if,  when  the  prieooer* 
were  brought.  F-.Tj  iiste  was  absent,  he  should  be  confined  in  irons. 

At  length  he  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  tlte  vessel  in  which  he  was  to 
embark.  She  sailed  (ram  Qnebee  the  35th  of  October,  but  owing  to  a  storm  had 
to  retnm.   She  again  started,  and  reached  lioeton  00  the  24th  of  November,  1 706. 

The  ves&el  contained  fiftf •seven  captives,  two  of  whom  were  memben  of 
Wiiliams'  family. 

Iliosof  ttMonehMndivdanddxprisoBenaHnriedfiofli  Deerfiddi 
57  retained  to  Boston  in  1706. 
7  previously  left. 

5  died  during  their  stay  in  Canada. 
19  were  killed  during  the  Journey. 

4  (aboot)  died  Aom  starvatioa. 
14  (about)  remained  in  Canada. 

106  1  uial. 

At  Boston  the  captives  were  reodved  vrith  nil  fondness  and  dutritf. 

WilllnaBS  ictamed  to  De«rfield,  rejoine<l  by  all  his  children  except  Ettttke,  who 

hecame  n  v|»?aw,  .Tiid  married  a  Catif^din.iwajj.i  Indian.  Williams  mnrried  .ngnin,  a 
connection  of  his  tirst  wife.  He  died  on  the  i2th  of  June.  1729,  m  his  sixty-fifth 
your,  having  been  for  nearly  forty-four  years  the  pastor  of  Deerfield. 

*  Williams  records  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  in  March,  which  made  the 
bonses  tremble,  and  was  felt  for  kagoes  around.  The  assumption  that  Canada  b 
bsTond  seismotic  influences  b  not  borne  out  by  Cut. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  determination  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  in  their 
relation  to  the  upper  waters,  which  had  been  reached  from 
Canada  by  the  rivers  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  in  a  few  years 
assumed  a  higher  character  than  a  geographical  discovety. 
It  obtained  importance  from  the  political  consequences  whidi 
were  foreseen  to  be  attainable.  By  colonizing  the  lower 
countn  .  and  continuing  settlement  northward  to  the  Illinois, 
the  English  colonies  might  be  restrained  within  fixed  limits, 
and  the  western  development  of  New  York,  Virginia  and 
Carolina  be  made  impossible.  There  never  was  so  fair  an 
opportunity  for  the  foundation  of  an  empire.  That  failure 
and  discomfiture  took  the  place  of  success  and  prosperity, 
may  be  attributed  in  n  pfreat  degree  to  that  act  of  bigotry  and 
folly,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nnntcs.  I-'rancc  failed  to 
form  on  the  southern  Mississippi  a  province  stroni^^  in  popula- 
tion, and  with  energy  capable  of  expansion,  from  the  want  of 
men  to  send  tlicre. 

Had  Louis  XIV.  L,^ovcined  France  in  a  statesmanlike 
spirit,  and  not  raised  to  power  the  Delilah  he  lifted  from 
obscurity,  Madame  dc  Maintcnon.  to  cast  the  bliefht  of  her 
iullucnce  over  the  kinsrdom;  had  the  toleration  j^ranted  to  the 
protectants  b\-  Jlcnr)-  IV.  been  eonlinued  ;  and  aa  ctTort  been 
made  to  direct  emigration  from  this  population  to  Louisiana  ; 
had  this  policy  been  followed,  everyone  must  recognise  how 
powerful  France  might  have  become  in  America.  Fifty  thou- 
sand huguenots,  driven  from  France  alone,  found  a  home  in 
England.  Had  half  that  number  appeared  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  what  formidable 
strength  they  would  have  given  to  French  rul&  These  French 
colonies  would  have  been  unassailable  on  the  side  of  the 
English.   In  a  few  years  their  strength  would  have  given 
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them  the  power  to  be  aggressive.  What,  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  history  of  this  continent,  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
might  have  been,  cannot  be  surmised.  As  events  shaped 
themselves,  the  possession  of  Louisiana  at  the  p^ce  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  led  to  the  attempt  to  seize  the  valley  of  the  Ohia 
From  this  policy  sprang  the  events  which  drifted  into  war,  and 
established  the  pre-eminence  of  the  British  race  and  langus^ 
•  on  the  northern  American  continent. 

On  the  return  of  d'Iberville  from  Hudson's  Bay  in  1697,  he 
urged  on  the  attention  of  de  Ponchartrain  the  necessity  of 
taking  steps  to  estal)Ii^li  a  colony  on  the  Mississippi.  Modern 
writers  have  stated  that  the  first  settlers  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas  were  French  Canadians.  There  is  no  foundation  for 
' -the' statement.  Except  some  courcurs  de  bois,  who,  in  1700, 
discreditably  left  the  Canadian  territory  with  the  furs  belong- 
ing to  the  Montreal  traders,  in  the  sense  that  the  furs  had 
been  obtained  by  the  money  and  supplies  furnished  from  that 
city,  there  was  no  cnu;::^ratioii  from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  In 
this  instance,  the  fliL,'lit  (»f  these  men  with  the  property  not 
belonging  to  thcin,  called  forth  the  stiopoly  expressed  repro- 
bation of  de  Callicres,  and  was  a  L;round  of  complaint  from 
him  to  Versailles  that  d'Iberville  received  them  *  That  any 
French  Canadians  reached  Texas  at  this  date,  is  out  of  the 
pale  cif  pi  (  (liability. 

The  ru  >t  attempt  to  direct  population  to  the  M!ssissi|)ni  wai 
placing  two  thirty-gun  frigate.^  at  Ruchcfort,  "  Ic  I- jam  ais 
and  "  la  Recommce,"  under  the  command  of  d'lbci  vilic  and 
dC  Surgercs.  Two  sniallcr  craft  accompanied  these  vessels, 
containing  two  hundred  emigrants,  among  them  some  women 
and  children.  A  large  proportion  of  the  marine  regiment 
which  formed  the  regular  force,  consisted  of  Canadians.  In 
the  war  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  several  Canadians 
had  joined  the  regiment  on  service  in  Canada  ;  and,  after  the 
peace,  tliey  returned  with  their  regiment  to  France.  Such  as 
these  were  in  this  expedition.f 

*  Ante  Vul.  11..  p.  395. 

i*  "  U  pins  gnuide  p«rUe  de  ncs  sold&t>  ^uent  CiMdieM  de  nftUon.**  Peni* 
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The  ships  left  France  on  the  17th  of  October,  1698,  to  arrive 
at  San  Domingo  in  December,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Chateaumorand  in  a  50  gun  ship,  who  took  command  of  the 
expedition*  After  remaining  eleven  days  in  communication 
with  the  governor  Ducasse,  the  expedition  sailed  to  Pensacola 
Bay,  where  it  arrived  in  January,  1699.  Pensacola  had  lately 
been  settled  by  some  Spaniards  from  Vera  Crux.  Application 
was  made  to  obtain  wood  and  water.  The  comnaandant 
replied  that  the  ships  could  serve  themselves  in  this  respect ; 
personally  he  had  received  instructions  to  admit  no  foreign 
vessel  in  port.  He,  however,  furnished  a  pilot  to  conduct 
the  vessels  into  the  bay,  so  they  could  obtain  shelter  if  bad 
weather  were  experienced.  Subsequently  the  Spanish  gover- 
nor requested  the  vessels  to  seek  another  harbour. 

The  ships  reached  the  Chandeleur  islands.  i\s  the  sound- 
ings established  that  the\-  could  make  their  way  through  the 
intervening]^  channel,  the  emigrants  were  landed  on  the  main 
shore  and  luits  were  built.  The  Indians  were  of  the  Biloxi 
tribe,  and  u  erc  friendly  ;  it  was  the  name  given  by  the  French 
to  the  settlement  Several  of  the  Bayagoula  tribe  also  visited 
the  ships  and  shewed  Uiemsdves  equally  well  dispbsed. 

So  soon  as  the  newcomers  were  established  in  what  comfort 
could  be  obtained,  d'lbervitle,  accompaivcd  by  his  youngest 
brother,  de  Bienville,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  prepared  to 
follow  out  one  of  the  main  duties  entrusted  to  him :  the 
establishment  of  the  position  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  recoilet  priest  with  the  expedition  was  Anastase  Douay, 

oiuit,  (>.  567.  Relation  ou  annaile  veritable  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass^datis  !e  pTiyn 
de  la  Loui-.iane'' [1699-1721.]  MS.  Pari.  Lib.,  2nd  Series  XI.,  pp.  550-747. 
Pcnicmilt  was  a  native  of  La  Rocbelle.  When  etghtean  jreait  old  he  entered  as  a 
eurpenter  on  board  the  veiad  of  Comte  de  Surgeres,  and  left  France  in  d'Iberville*s 
expedition.  His  history  was  written  on  his  return  to  France  in  1721  ;  he  was 
then  suffering  from  threatened  loss  of  sight.  He  left  Im  wife  and  slaves  behind 
him  in  LoiHiiaM,  with  the  intention  of  relarning :  his  object  in  Tisitii^  France 
being  to  obtain  tome  mUef  to  llit  malady,  and  he  hoped  to  receive  a  pension  from 
the  Comte  de  Toulouse.  He  states  that  his  woiK  was  w  ritten  at  the  date  of 
the  events  he  describes :  "  Ccttc  rclaiion  que  je  donne  au  public  je  I'ay  6crit 
cbaqae  ann^  penduu  1«  temps  que  je  dcnieuwi  k  la  Loaidane  «n  qnaliti  dt 
dinipentier  poor  la  coMtxuction  dca  vaiueans  de  ml" 
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in  w  hose  mind  the  great  river  could  only  suj^L^cst  the  most 
mehmcholy  associations.  It  was  with  this  rccollet  that  the 
unfortunate  de  La  Salle  exclianj^cd  almost  the  last  words  he 
uttrred.*  and  who  by  his  local  knowled^^e  it  was  thousjht 
would  prove  useful  on  this  occasion.  The  party  started  in  two 
boats  known  as  "  Biscayennes,  "  with  forty-eight  men,  and 
provisions  for  twenty  days.  The  Indians  met  by  d'Iberville 
had  sjioken  of  the  river,  under  the  name  of  Malbouchia.  The 
Spatiiards  called  the  entrajicc  the  "  Palisade."  On  reaching 
the  spot  d' Iberville  discovered  the  expluiialion  of  the  nomen- 
clature. The  river's  mouth  wa.s  bristling  w  ith  the  trees  which 
the  current  incessantly  carried  down.  Having  found  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  river,  he  returned  and  reported  his  discovery 
to  Chateaumorand,  who  had  followed  him  with  reefed  sails ; 
upon  which  the  50  gun  ship  returned  to  San  Domingo. 

As  d'Iberville  ascended  the  river,  he  was  struck  by  the 
difference  of  the  character  of  its  banlcs  with  the  description 
given  by  Hennepin  :  he  also  felt  how  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  narrative  of  Tonti.  He  so  wrote  to  the  minis- 
ter, and  Charlevoix  tells  us  that  he  saw  the  letter.  After 
ten  days'  ascent  be  'arrived  at  the  tribe  of  the  Bayagoulas. 
He  was  received  by  the  chief  and  conducted  to  the  temple, 
which  had  the  mark  ^f  civilization  of  being  adorned  with  the 
figures  of  several  animals  painted  in  red  and  black.  Higher 
up  the  river  he  reached  the  Oumas.  Hitherto  d'Iberville  had 
been  in  doubt,  if  he  was  actually  on  the  Mississippi  ;  there 
was  so  much  at  \  ai  iance  with  the  published  description  of  the 
river.  This  feeling,  however,  disappeared  when  a  iivre  de 
prii-res  was  placed  in  his  hand  ;  it  contained  the  name  of  <me 
of  de  La  Salle's  companions.  He  likewi.se  received  from  a 
chief  the  letter  written  by  Tonti  on  the  20th  of  April,  1685, 
from  Quinipissas,  addressed  to  "  M.  dc  la  Salle,  gouverneur 
de  la  Louisiane."  The  remarkable  fact  that  this  letter  had 
been  kept  in  safety  for  fourteen  years f  satisfied  dTberville 

♦  Anle  Vol.  II,,  p.  156. 

f  Ante  Vol.  IL,  p.  160.  Chatlcvoix  II.,  p.  259,  gives  the  first  sentences  of 
this  letter :  **  Dn  VfUife  det  QuinipUsu  ce  vinti^  d'Avril,  1685.  Moiuieiir, 
Afftiit  trouT^ )«  poteanx  oil  woo*  ftvict  arbor^  left  ftnne*  dtt  Roy*  reavers^  par 
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HiRt  he  was  indeed  on  the  waters  of  the  river  of  which  so 
much  had  been  heard. 

D' Iberville,  assured  of  his  discover)',  returned  to  the  fort 
which  had  been  constructed  at  Biloxi.  Placing  de  Sauvoie 
in  command,  with  de  Bienville  as  a  lieutenant,  he  sailed  for 
France  with  the  frigates,  leaving  the  small  vessels  for  the  use 
of  the  colonists. 

Shortl\'  afterwards  dc  Bienville,  accompanied  by  a  Baya- 
goula  Ljuide,  reached  Lake  Ponchartraiii,*  the  district  occu- 
pied by  the  tribe  of  Colapissas.  On  seeini,^  dc  Bienville  they 
assumed  a  hostile  attitude,  '['lie  j^uide  learned  that  two  hun- 
dred of  the  tribe  of  Chickasaws,  headed  by  two  white  men, 
had  shortly  before  attacked  their  villai^e  and  carried  away 
some  prisoners,  and  the  (  nlapissas  supixased  that  the  white 
men  they  now  looked  up(»n  were  of  the  same  race.  The 
guide,  as  he  was  bid,  explained  that  dc  Bienville  and  his 
followers  were  French,  the  enemies  of  the  white  men  w  ho  had 
attacked  them,  the  English  from  the  sea  coast  ;  it  u.ay  be 
assumed,  traders  from  South  Carolina.  De  Bienville  was  well 
received,  indeed  he  experienced  friendliness  from   all  the 

les  Uois  r!e  Mnrce,  j'en  ni  fait  I'lai.ter  iin  autre  en  (\r<^,  environ  a  sept  lieue*;  i!e  l.i 
Mer  oil  j'ai  laisse  line  Lciire  <lans  un  ari)re  a  cote.  ,  .  .  Toules  les  Nations 
iii*ont  diMit^  1«  OUiiiiiet  1  ee  tont  4et  Gens  qni  vmia  cnugnent  exirfimenent, 
depuis  que  vous  avec  ddttt  ce  Vilkgp.  Je  finii  en  vons  disant  que  ce  m'cst  nn 
grand  chagrin  que  nnm  noii<;  en  re'nsirTiinns  avec  !e  malhmrr  i\c  at  vous  avoir  pas 
troave  apres  deux  Canois  ont  cotoye  du  ci>i6  du  Mexique  ircnie  licuci,  et  du  Cot^ 
d«  Ift  Floride  vingt  dnq,  &c." 

*  Penicaalt»  who  was  of  the  party,  alludes  to  the  tbells  which  to  this  day  are 
found  at  the  entrance  U>  I-ikc  ri.iictKirlrAin,  n.  573.  "  Snn  cmlKiiicIiurr  a  I'trntrce 
du  lac  a  un  quait  de  heu  <ie  la  large  dc  \n  <lri)iie  a  la  gauche  ;  les  deux  cotes  de 
cette  entree  sont  gamies  de  coquilles  en  gtaiide  qnuiit^  qu'eUcs  ca  forroent  da 
ekwmtionik  oe  qni  lof  (ait  donncr  le  aom  de  1ft  pointe  am  eoquilki.'"  In  modern 
times  they  have  been  noticeil  by  travellers.  Lycll  alludes  to  the  road,  from  take 
Ponchartrain  to  New  Or!f  :in>,  as  mnde  of  "gnathodon  shells,  prf*ciirpr1  from  the 
east  end  of  the  lake,  where  there  is  a  mound  of  ihetu  a  niilc  long,  15  yards  liigh, 
■nd  30  to  60  yaidt  wide.'*  The  writer  vbited  the  spot  in  1857,  and  in  a  work 
poUilhcd  the  following  year  gave  a  description  of  the  ro,id  :  "  The  superstructova 
is  compose^l  of  shells  which  lie  in  myriad'?  on  tlie  bcuh  <>(  the  lake,  and  placed  on 
the  road  bed,  they  are  cru&hed  into  solidity  by  a  heavy  roller.  Nothing^^n  be 
MMWlhcr  and  better  ttun  this  road,  and  hcnee  it  b  tlie  scene  of  the  prowess  of 
msajr  a  &st  trotting  hocWi  The  sheU  is  the  GWW«m  CkmmAiv.'* 
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Indian  trilocs.  From  Lake  Ponchartrain  he  proceeded  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  to  Biloxi. 

An  exploration  was  afterwards  made  by  him  to  the  east  of 
Biloxi,  as  far  as  Mobile  Bay.  De  Bienville  found  a  large 
quantity  of  pheasants,  wild  geese,  wild  duck  and  teal.  He 
visited  the  islaml  now  known  as  He  Dauphin,  near  Mobile, 
and  from  the  ninnbcr  of  bones  piled  up  according;  to  the 
Indian  ceremony,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  He  Massacre. 

In  1700  d'lberv'ille  returned  to  Louisiana,  arrivini^  carl\-  in 
January.  Having  delemiined  to  form  a  settlement  on  the 
Mississippi,  with  de  Bienville  and  fifty  men  he  ascended  the 
river  from  its  mouth  to  select  a  spot  where  there  was  no  danger 
of  inundation.  The  place  chosen  was  about  fifty-four  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  fort  was  commenced  at  the  end  of 
Janu.uy.  D' Iberville  continued  the  ascent  of  the  river,  and 
was  successful  in  making  peace  between  the  two  tribes  of 
Bayagoula  and  Oumas,  He  reached  the  land  of  the  Natchez, 
where  the  Jesuit,  Saint  Come  had  founded  a  mission.  This 
tribe  believed  in  the  divinity'  of  the  sun.  During  the  stay  of 
d'lberville  the  temple  was  struck  by  lightning  and  set  on  fire. 
The  one  conclusion  was  that  the  misfortune  had  arisen  from 
the  wrath  of  the  god,  and  the  priests  called  upon  the  squaws 
by  sacrifice  to  appease  the  divinity.  The  propitiation  to  be 
offered  was  that  of  their  infant  children.  Several  poor 
children  were  strangled  and  thrown  to  the  flames  before  the 
French  could  intervene  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  the 
atrocity.* 

From  Natchez  d'lberville  returned  to  Biloxi  The  reports 
which  he  there  heard  were  unfavourable  to  the  location.  The 
soil  was  bad,  and  the  coast  could  only  be  approached  with 

difficulty.  The  central  position  was  the  one  favourable  feature, 
beings  between  the  Spanish  colony  of  Pensacola  in  Florida 

*  Some  writm  fimlt  the  iwiaiber  to  fonr,   Panicault,  who  wm  piCMnt,  and 

describes  the  <5cene,  s.iv'.  tliat  seventeen  were  so  sacrificeil.  "M.  tVHybcrville  cut 
horreur  d'un  -si  cruel  spectacle,  et  ii  comtnanda  d'anrtL-rce  spectacle  affreux,  ct  de 
leur  ai^iicher  cts  petits  innocents,  ce  qui  n'  emp£cha  pas  malgrc  tuus  nus  efforts 
qalls  n*f  eo  jetUnent  dix^aepi,  et «  noas  m  remdoM  pas  empkbte  U»  «n  eniteat 
Jitte  plus  de  deox  cent*  an  boot  de  trab  jounv**  p.  593. 
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■and  the  MtssissippL  When  there,  he  was  visited  by  some 
^ounurs  tU  bois,  who  had  left  the  lUinois  with  furs,  which 
they  bartered  with  htm :  they  were  the  men  to  whom  allusion 
has  previously  been  made.*  Charlevoix  states  that  Tonti, 
accompanied  by  two  Canadians,  also  arrived.  He  had  heard 
that  the  French  were  established  on  the  Mississippi,  and  he 
•descended  the  river  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  statement 
.  De  Bienville  with  de  Saint  Denys,  and  twenty-five  men, 
Avere  sent  to  take  chai^  of  the  new  fort  on  the  Mississippi. 
In  their  descent,  at  the  spot  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
*"  English  turn,"  de  Bienville  came  upon  an  English  ship  of 
Jfteen  guns,  which  had  anchored  owing  to  an  unfavourable 
wind.  The  vessel  was  commanded  by  a  Captain  Bar,  who 
informed  de  Bienville  that  he  had  left  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
•a  consort  of  the  same  force.  The  vessels  had  been  sent  bv  one 
X>anie!  Coxc,  of  New  Jersey,  the  then  holder  of  the  tj^rant  in 
J627  of  Charles  I.  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  Bar  explained  that 
ihis  business  w  as  to  sound  the  approaches  of  the  Mississippi, 
•and  to  return  with  some  vessels  bearin<;  emigrants,  and 
found  an  English  colony.  Bar  was  uncertain  if  the  stream  he 
was  in  was  the  Mississippi,  and  he  asked  de  Biem  ille  if  such 
-was  the  case.  De  Bienville  replied  "certainly  not,"  that  that 
•stream  was  t'urthcr  to  the  west,  that  the  river  was  a  dej^endency 
•of  Canada,  and  was  held  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  who 
had  a  fort  and  some  settlers  higher  up.  Bar  accordingly 
sailetl  back  to  his  consort  at  the  river's  moutli.  It  was  from 
this  event,  that  the  spot  obtained  the  name  which  it  retains. 

When  de  Bienville  was  on  board  this  vessel,  a  French 
•protestant  engineer  named  Secon  spoke  to  de  Bienville 
regarding  the  French  protestants  settled  in  Carolina.  Secon 
gave  de  Bienville  a  mAnmtt  with  what  authority  it  is  not 
possible  to  say,  in  which  he  sets  forth  that  there  were  four 
hundred  French  protestant  families  in  Carolina,  and  that  they 
were  desirous  of  living  under  the  French  government  of 
Louisiana,  on  condition  that  they  could  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
jcience;   The  memorial  was  forwarded  to  de  Ponchartrain, 
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who  replied  that  the  kincj  had  not  suppressed  protestantism 
in  France,  for  the  protcstants  who  had  left  the  kingdom  to 
form  a  republic  in  America. 

From  what  d'Ibei-\Mlle  had  seen  of  the  country  of  the 
Natchez,  he  fc!t  a  strnni^  conviction  that  it  was  the  place 
above  all  others  favourable  for  the  establisliaicnt  of  a  colony  ; 
accordingly,  he  chose  a  site  for  settlement,  and  traced  out  a 
fort,  which  he  named  fort  Rosalie,  after  Madanie  de  Ton- 
chartraiii.  On  his  arrival  at  Biloxi.  he  sailed  for  France  to 
obtain  reinforcements  and  additional  emigrants. 

An  early  report  of  d  iherville  to  his  government  sets 
forth  that  in  the  opinion  of  men  the  most  experienced  in  the 
commerce  with  America,  trade  should  he  unfettered  in  the 
new  i^rovince,  and  open  to  all  Frenchmen.  Unfortunately^ 
cxagi4erated  reports  had  been  spread  of  the  mineral  ucallh 
of  the  country,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  unbounded 
riches  appealed  to  the  individual  cupidity  of  those  directing 
public  affairs.  Inexhaustible  mines  were  supposed  to  exist 
west  of  tl^  Mississippi.  It  was  known  that  copper  had  been 
easily  obtained  by  the  Indians,  and  it  was  held  that  large 
returns  would  be  gained  by  trained  labour.  The  pearl  fish- 
eries were  looked  upon  as  promising  the  richest  harvest  It 
was  believed  that  much  of  the  fur  of  the  buffalo  could  be 
woven  into  cloth  of  the  finest  tissue  and  of  the  greatest  value. 
With  incentives  to  limit  the  number  who  would  profit  by  this 
wealth,  no  project  of  free  trade  could  obtain  support  One 
by  one,  these  hopes  of  wealth  were  doomed  to  disappoint* 
ment ;  but  they  were  not  entirely  without  result,  for  they  led 
to  the  exploration  of  the  rivers  by  which  it  was  believed  that 
the  mines  could  be  reached.  The  Red  River,  the  Arkansas^ 
and  the  Missouri  were  examined  towards  their  sources,  and 
the  geography  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  some  extent  became 
known. 

No  long  time  was  to  pass,  before  the  influences  proceeding 
from  the  English  Atlantic  provinces  were  to  be  felt  in  the 
French  colony,  owing  to  the  old  enmity  and  opposing  interests 
coming  into  collision.   Carolina  had  been  established  for 
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Upwards  of  half  a  centuiy.  .  Indeed,  the  southern  sea  board 
had  early  attracted  English  colonization,  although  little  was 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  settlement  for  some  years  after 
the  expedition  sent  out  by  Raleigh  under  Ralph  in  1585.  In 

1629  Chcarlcs  T  gave  a  grant  of  the  territory,  under  the  name 
of  Carolina.  The  population  increased  but  slowly.  In  1653 
North  Carolina  became  the  home  of  several  Virginians,  and  in 
the  following  year  some  immigrants  arrived  from  Barbadoes. 
In  1663  'Charies  II.  gave  a  charter  to  a  company,  of  which  the 
leading  members  were  the  duke  of  Albermarle,  the  carl  of 
Clarendon,  and  lord  Ashley.  The  greater  interest  attaches 
to  thi<;  cfTort  of  colonization,  that  John  Locke  was  called  upon 
to  draw  U])  the  constitution  for  the  new  province.  In  173 1 
the  charter  was  abandoned  to  the  crown  ;  at  that  date  the 
population  amounted  to  150,000  whites  with  50,000  negro 
slaves. 

The  attcmi)t  to  colonize  the  river  Saint  John  in  Florida 
by  a  French  hu;^uenot  colony,  under  Jean  Rihault  and 
Laudonnicrc,  with  its  destruction  by  Menendez,  furnishes  a 
painful  narrative  in  the  chronicles  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Mcnendcz  was  a  fit  instrument  of  the  bmtal  bigot,  Philip  II. 
of  Spain.  On  his  conquest  of  the  settlement,  he  put  the 
protestants  to  the  sword,  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  us  heretics. 
The  outrage  was  followed  by  a  terrible  retribution,  at  least, 
with  regard  to  the  instruments  of  the  bloodshed.  The  ven- 
geance of  de  Gorgues  five  years  later  on  the  Spanish  garrison 
is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  in  detail.  The  forts  were 
taken.  Every  Spaniard  was  killed  or  hanged.  Menendes 
was  not  of  the  number.  He  lived  to  die  in  his  bed  at  Santan- 
der,  in  Spain. 

It  is  not  until  a  century  later  that  we  have  any  authentic 
accounts  of  the  settlement  of  South  Carolina.  In  1670  Sayle 
landed  at  Beaufort  on  the  Ashley  river,  and  this  expedition 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  Charleston  in  i68a  Several 
of  the  French  huguenots,  when  driven  from  France,  sought  a 
home  in  the  Carolinas.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  systematic 
emigration  of  the  French  exiles  from  England  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  government.  The  movement  was  a  sponta- 
neous one  on  their  part,  in  search  of  a  spot  where  they  c  n;lf! 
obtain  freedom  of  conscience.  Several  left  Holland,  about 
one  thousand  in  number,  having  obtained  a  frigate,  so  if 
attacked  thex- could  defend  themselves;  and  if  reduced  to 
desperation  b\'  the  prospect  of  being  made  prisoners,  they 
formcd,thc  determination  to  blow  up  the  ship.  Arms  were 
obtained  at  Utrecht.  A  vessel  of  fifty  tons  was  chartered  in 
England,  and  many  went  from  Amsterdam  to  London  to  join 
such  of  their  co-religionists  as  liad  resolved  to  embark  for 
America.  In  1687  six  hundred  left  England  for  South 
Carolina,  where  three  colonics  were  founded  :  Orange  Quar- 
ter, on  the  Cooper  river,  Santee,  and  Charleston.  There 
were  also  settlements  of  Irish,  Swiss  and  Germans. 

The  struggle  for  sovereignty  between  the  French  and 
English  thus  extended  to  the  south  of  the  continent,  and 
fears  were  expressed  in  Louisiana  that  some  attempt  front 
South  Carolina  would  be  made  on  the  young  colony.  No 
land  expedition  could  have  been  consid/^red  feasible ;  but  it 
was  probably  a  convenient  argument  to  urge  with  the  French 
court  to  obtain  support  The  strong  naval  force  of  d'Iber- 
ville  is  a  proof  that  the  danger  was  considered  to  lie  from  the 
ocean,  and  rather  from  Spain  than  from  the  English  colonies. 
Indeed,  a  Spanish  vessel  visited  the  fort  with  the  Intention  of 
driving  away  the  French.  But  the  force  present  suggested 
the  impossibility  of  success.  The  captain  accordingly  con- 
tented himself  with  a  written  protest*  against  French  occupa- 
tion, as  the  territory  was  a  part  of  the  government  of  Mexica 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  ex- 
pedition in  Louisiana,  and  little  had  been  done  towards  the 
development  of  the  country.  The  necessary  provisions  had 
been  obtained  at  San  Domingo.  Fresh  meat  was  procured  by 
fishing  and  hunting.  The  main  expectation  of  those  present 
was  that  wealth  would  be  gained  by  the  discoveiy  of  mines. 
Juchereau  dc  Saint  Denys  penetrated  to  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Red  river,  and  returned  with  but  limited  information. 
Le  Sueur  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  fails  of  Saint 
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Anthony,  and  followed  Saint  Peter's  river  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  On  attempting  tQ  ascend  a  river  called  by  him 
the  river  Verte,  he  was  stopped,  by  the  ice.  He»  therefore, 
built  a  fort,  which,  in  honour  of  a  receiver-general,  one  of  his 
patrons,  he  called  *  Fort  Thuiller/'  At  the  time  he  believed 
he  had  discovered  a  valuable  mine.  Leaving  some  men  in 
charge,  he  descended  the  Mississippi.  The  attitude  of  the 
Sioux,  who  looked  with  disfavour  on  its  establishment^ 
eventually  became  threatening,  and  the  fort  was  abandoned 
in  1704,  the  party  arriving  at  Mobile  in  March. 

The  result  of  the  non-cultivation  of  the  land  caused  famine 
and  distress.  Disease  also  worked  its  ravages  among  the 
colonists  Many  died,  so  that  the  numbers  were  reduced  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  Among  those  who  fell  victims,  was 
the  commander  of  the  fort  de  Sauvole,  who  died  at  Biloxi  on 
the  22nd  of  July,  1701. 

In  thi'^  cmcrc^enc}-  fond  was  obtained  from  Vera  Cru.v.  In 
the  spring  d'Ibcrvillc  attain  appeared  with  reinforcements  and 
provisions.  He  placed  dc  Bienville  in  command  at  Biloxi, 
and  de  Boisbriant  was  left  in  charL^e  of  the  Mississippi  fort 
with  twenty  men.  The  dissatisfaction  felt  with  rej^-^ard  to  the 
establishment  at  Bilo.xi  had  greatly  increased.  The  ill-health 
and  suffering  of  those  resident  there  had  attracted  greater 
attention  by  the  death  of  de  Sauvole.  A  change  of  location 
was  rcsoKcd  upon.  The  more  fa\-ourable  situation  of  Mobile, 
and  l^elief  in  the  greater  salubrity  of  its  climati-  and  more  fruit- 
ful soil,  with  which  de  Bien\  ille  in  his  exploration  had  become 
impressed,  led  to  the  establishment  of  that  fort  in  1701,  and 
the  government  for  the  time  was  transferred  to  it.  The  site 
selected  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  proximately  on  the 
ground  on  which  the  dty  of  Mobile  now  stands. 

Towards  the  end  of  d'Iberville  sailed  for  France,  and 
returned  to  Louisiana  the  following  spring.  His  health,  how- 
ever, was  broken  ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  left  the  colony 
never  to  return  to  it  His  last  act  was  the  establishment  of 
Mobile.  He  partially  recovered  his  health,  and  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies; 
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but  his  constitution  was  shattered.   He  died  in  France  on 

the  9th  of  July.  1706,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

When  the  declaration  of  war  in  1702  became  known,  Moore, 
thegovernor  of  Soutli  Ciirolina,  proposed  an  expedition  against 
Florida  ;  accordingly  the  attack  of  Saint  Augustin  was 
determined  upon. 

The  Spaniards  of  Peiisacola  hearing  of  these  threatened 
hostilities,  appealed  for  aid  to  de  Bienville,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  messenger  arrived  on  a  similar  mission  from  Saint 
Augustin.  Oc  Bienville  ofTcred  the  governor  of  Pensacola 
arms  and  ammunition  :  to  the  defence  of  Saint  Augustin  he 
despatched  one  luiiuired  men  of  his  force. 

Tlu: Chickasaw  I  ndians.who  were  on  the  side  of  theCarolinas, 
sent  men  of  their  tribe  to  the  Mississippi  Indians,  to  ask  them 
to  take  part  in  the  war.  They  induced  the  Coro as  to  attack 
the  French.  The  latter  killed  a  piicst  named  hOucault  and 
two  Frenchmen.  Two  priests,  fathers  Davion  and  Limoge, 
were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  reach  Mobile. 

The  attack  on  Saint  Augustin  failed,  and  the  Caruliaa 
troops  returned  homeward  :  but  the  Indiaii  tribe  of  Cherokecs 
with  some  negroes,  led  by  an  Englishman,  attacked  the 
Spanish  Indians.  De  Bienville  felt  considerable  apprehension 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Alabama  tribe.  He  was 
soon  made  to  feel  that  bis  fears  were  well  grounded.  Bcii^^^ 
short  of  provisions  he  sent  out  a  party  to  obtain  some  com. 
It  was  attacked  and  destroyed,  one  man  only  returning  to  tell 
the  story.  At  the  same  time  he  heard  the  bad  news  that  a 
fleet  under  le  Fhvre  de  la  Barre,  the  former  governor  of 
Canada,  had  been  beaten  back  in  an  attack  on  Charlestown 
by  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  governor  of  South  Carolina.  One 
gleam  of  good  fortune  was  experienced,  the  appearance  of  a 
vessel  from  France  with  provisions. 

The  hostility  of  the  Indians,  which  extended  even  to  the 
north  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash,  determined  de  Bienville  to 
chastise  the  Alabamons.  Accompanied  by  some  Chickasaws, 
whom  he  liad  induced  to  join  him,  he  left  Mobile  about  the 
time  of  Christmas.   He  attempted  a  night  surprise,  but  failed 
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in  the  attacki  and  lost  three  men.  He,  however,  gathered 
some  provisions  in  the  expedition,  which  he  greatly  needed. 

In  the  summer  of  1705,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  under  the  com- 
mand of  de  Chateauguy,  arrivM  with  seventy-five  soldiers. 
Two  grey  nuns  were  on  board.  Five  priests  were  also  sent 
b\  the  bishop  who  was  administering  the  diocese  in  France 
Twenty-three  young  girls  accompanied  the  expedition,  all  of 
whom  on  landing  found  husbands.  There  were  also  supplies 
for  the  wants  of  the  colony.  Much  of  what  had  been  brought 
was,  however,  stored  in  a  fort  lately  constructed :  a  fire  broke 
out,  and  the  whole  was  consumed.  Thus  the  M'ant  of  food 
was  again  experienced,  to  which  privation  the  disaster  of  a 
maliq^nant  fever  was  added,  by  which  thirt}*-five  of  the  settlers 
were  carried  off ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  hostility  of  the 
Indinns  increased. 

The  [TKlians  hci^an  war  between  themselves.  The  Chicka- 
sawb  coinmenccd  fighting  with  the  Choctaws,  who  al.so  attacked 
the  Cherokees.  The  Tensas  were  driven  from  their  lands  by  the 
Yazf)o.  and  in  their  turn  the  Tensas  attacked  the  Baya^oulas, 
who  had  received  them  in  their  distress.  Some  Huroiis  from 
Detroit,  wlio  had  descended  the  river  ai^aiiist  the  Arkansas, 
were  defeated,  and  those  taken  [jrisoncrs  \vere  burned. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  these  difticultics,  there  was  an  attenij^t 
to  form  social  life  on  a  basis  of  law  and  order,  and  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1707,  pbrc  Bourgoing  arrived  with  the  powers  of 
vicar-gcneral,  thus  being  the  head  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment. But  his  presence  was  somewhat  alloyed  by  his 
being  the  bearer  of  the  bad  news  that  p^re  Saint  Come  and 
three  Frenchmen  had  been  killed  in  an  Indian  attack. 

The  colony  had  been  established  ten  years,  and  it  was  an 
event  in  its  history  that  a  Spanish  vessel  came  from  Havanah 
to  trade  with  the  inhabitants.  There  were  only  buffalo  hides 
and  furs  to  be  obtained,  with  some  lumber  cut  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  emreurs  de  baisy  who  had  abandoned  Canada, 
collected  their  furs,  storing  them  in  the  few  missions,  and 
when  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  was  gathered  they  were  taken 
to  Mobile  to  be  exchanged  for  European  goods.   The  vessels 
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from  San  Domingo  and  Martinique  brought  to  Louisiana 
molasses,  sugar,  and  ruin.  The  settlers  cultivated  vegetables, 
and  they  raised  poultry,  by  which  means  they  obtained  money 
in  specie,  otherwise  scarce  in  the  colony.  Flour  and  salt^ 
provisions  formed  the  payment  for  what  was  furnished  to  the 
king's  stores.  It  was  early  discovered  that  wheat  could  not 
be  grown.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  obtain  cotton, 
indigo,  and  tobacco  had  been  successful.  But  there  were  no 
labourers  to  work  in  the  fields  ;  the  few  inhabitants  round  the 
fort  found  an  indolent  pedlar's  life  easier  and  more  iMotitabie. 

In  1708  a  change  took  place  in  the  <;ovcrnment  of  Louisi- 
ana. Owing  to  the  distance  of  the  colony  from  Quebec,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  constitute  it  a  .separate  nro\'incc, 
in  independenee  of  that  government.  De  Muy>,  an  officer 
of  some  reputation  w  ho  had  served  in  Canada,  was  appointed 
governor-general,  and  Diron  d'Artaguettc  was  sent  as  com- 
missaire  ordoiinatcur^'  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the 
government  of  tiie  last  ten  years.  Complaints  had  reached 
France  against  de  Bienviiie,  and  Dc  Muys  was  the  bearer  of 
an  ordinance  to  the  effect,  that  letters  having  been  received, 
that  de  Bienville  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and  had  applied  to 
his  own  use  the  king's  property,  if  on  enquiry,  the  fact  should 
be  established,  de  Bienville  should  be  arrested  and  sent 
prisoner  to  France.  The  friends  of  de  Bienville  at  court  had 
communicated  to  him  the  accusation,  and  accordingly  he 
had  asked  permission  to  return  home.  On  the  fact  becoming 
known  in  Mobile,  the  inhabitants  petitioned  that  he  should 
be  sent  back  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  new  govemor<general  died  on  his  passage  out. 
D'Artaguettc,  however,  arrived.  His  instructions  were  not 
to  communicate  to  de  Bienville  the  accusations  against  him. 
The  latter,  consequently,  wrote  to  France  that  he  was  unable 
to  justify  himself  D'Artaguettc  remained  in  Louisiana  until 
171 2.  It  was  no  little  owing  to  his  unfavourable  report  on 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  colony  that  the  proposals 
of  Antoine  Crozat  were  entertained :  his  application  was  to 
obtain  the  concession  of  exclusive  trade. 
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The  condition  of  Louisiana  had  little  that  was  promising. 
The  population  consisted  of  100  soldiers  and  sailors,  paid  by 
the  crown,  the  garrison  numbering  102  persons,  with  a 
population  of  157  souls,  of  which  28  were  women  with  25 
children,  and  80  slaves.  There  were  likewise  6b  Canadian 
coureurs  de  bois  living  up  and  down  the  Mississippi,  whose  lives 
were  alike  a  scandal  to  the  community  and  profitless  to  the 
settlement  The  missionaries  complained  bitterly  of  their 
conduct,  rmd  with  justice.  There  was  no  attempt  to  cultivate 
the  soil.  The  small  population  in  excess  of  the  troops  gained 
their  bread  by  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  latter,  by 
following  their  trades,  and  in  keeping  stores  and  taverns. 
There  were  groups  of  hungry  Indians  hanging  about  the 
placCi  Five  forts  had  been  constructed  for  the  protection  of 
the  population  ;  Biloxi,  Mobile,  the  fort  fifty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  islands  Ship  and 
Dauphin,  near  Mobile. 

The  French  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  .selection  of  ground 
for  settlement.  The  soil  aioiiiul  Uiioxi  was  arid  sand,  sterile 
and  forbidding.  The  stmUcd  >linibs  of  the  flora, on  theislands 
selected  on  account  of  their  harbours,  disclosed  the  po<jr  con- 
dition of  the  la!id.  Mobile  was  surrounded  by  a  barren 
district,  and  fear  of  the  Indian  had  restrained  scttleinciit  to 
the  north.  The  fort  on  the  Mississippi  was  of  .iil  i)iaces  the 
mo>t  repelling  ;  the  clouds  of  nio>quitijcs,  the  croakin-.^  of  ilie 
bull  fio^s,  the  cries  of  the  alligatoi.s,  made  the  stay  thrie  one 
of  torment.  There  w  a^.  however,  this  advantage  :  the  coast 
furnished  excellent  fishing  ground.s,  and  shell  fish  was  plentiful. 
In  the  woods  there  were  wild  turkey  and  deer  ;  on  the  prairies 
buffalo.  There  was  no  attempt  to  clear  the  land  by  cutting 
down  the  heavy  pines.  Like  the  Acadians,  the  first  settlers 
in  Louisiana  shrank  from  this  labour.  The  ground  would 
have  given  Indian  corn  and  peas,  but  the  cultivation  of  these 
crops  was  neglected. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  de  Muys,  de  Bienville  continued  to 
hold  his  position  until  his  successor  should  appear,  but  his 
diflkutties  were  in  no  way  decreased.   The  colonists  would 
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not  u ork  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  hence  the  distress 
perindicaliy  experienced.  They  clung  to  the  hope  of  retrieving 
their  fin  Luncs  by  the  discovery  of  mines,  or  by  the  success  of 
their  fisheries  for  valuable  pearls.  Their  entire  trust  was  in 
the  providence  of  the  govermncnt  sending  provisions  to  feed 
them. 

In  this  emergency  de  Bienville  proposed  to  obtain  a  negro 
population,  by  seizing  Indian  slaves,  and  sending  them  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  be  exchanged  for  negroes,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  The  proposition 
"was  summarily  rejected  in  France,  and  de  Bienville  was  told 
that  what  n^roes  were  required  must  be  obtained  from 
Guinea.  So  slight  was  the  progress  made,  that  in  1709 
d'Artaguette  found  that  only  five  or  seven  of  the  inhabitants 
were  cultivating  the  land  at  New  Orleans. 

Small  as  was  the  population,  and  unsatisfactory  the  condition 
of  the  colony,  there  was  no  accord  between  those  guiding  its 
fortunes ;  the  ill-feeling  against  de  Bienville  had  not  abated. 
Letters  were  still  written  to  France  calling  in  question  his 
policy,  and  assailing  his  character.  The  distress  was  in  no 
way  less  felt ;  de  Bienville  reported  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  send  a  portion  of  his  men  among  the  Indians  to  find  sub- 
sistence, from  his  inability  to  give  them  food  :  anythinc;  more 
subversive  of  discipline  and  order  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

What  Indian  corn  was  obt^ned  was  eaten  only  by  the 
men.  To  the  few  females,  emigrants  principally  from  Paris, 
it  was  distasteful,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  send  the  expression 
of  their  di'^satisfaction  on  this  and  other  points  to  the  bishop 
who  had  induced  them  to  make  the  voyage. 

At  an  early  date  Bishop  de  Saint  X'allier  had  gi\  en  his 
attention  to  the  Missi.ssij)j)i  missions,  and  placed  them  under 
the  control  of  the  ''Missions  I-.traugeres  de  Quebec''*  Sub- 
sequently he  restrained  other  ecclesiastics  from  undertaking; 
the  duty,  giving  authority  for  tlic  establishment  of  a  mission 

•  "  Permission  ilumicc  au  Seiniimire  de  Quebec  d'cnvuyerdcsinissionnaires  chez 
les  Smnnges  du  MissinipfM."  I  Mftf,  1698.  MaiKl«nents  dcs  £v€qiMs  d« 
<2uebec  I.,  p.  377. 
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with  the  tribe  of  Tamarois,  which  occupied  the  terri- 
toiy  between  the  Illinois  and  the  Arkansas.*  As  by  a 
pastoral  letter  from  Paris  the  Jesuits  were  forbidden  to  take 
part  in  the  Mississippi  missions,!  it  is  plain  that  these  privi- 
leges were  not  unchallenged.  In  1 7 1 7  the  powers  given  to  the 
Quebec  Seminary  were  renewed.^  In  the  interval,  pere 
Bergier,  the  missionary  sent  to  this  spot,  had  died,  and  had  not 
been  replaced  by  the  Seminary ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  prevent 
the  recognition  of  the  presence  of  any  of  the  orders  that  the 
powers  of  the  Seminary  were  reaffirmed. 

*  Permission  concenunt  let  missions  du  Mississippi  Confirmee  el  restreiiite 
nnx  seul«  mi'^'^ionruiiresenvt^^pwrle  S^inaite."    14  July,  1698.  Mandementa, 

ice,  I.,  p.  3ik). 

f  "Noas  n'avons  pa  leur  (Pifct  de  1«  Compagnte  de  Jesus)  oon6er  paroe  que 
nous  en  avions  donne  le  soin  au  missionnaries  du  Seminaire  dts  Musions  Etliagiret 
de  Quebec."  I^^ttres  Pastorale  vct\\c  iIl-  Taris.  7  Mars,  170T.  Mandrm«»nt«, 
&C.,  I.,  p.  421.  It  was  particularl/  stated  that  the  clause  was  not  to  be  publicly 
read  in  church,  but  only  in  ecdesiMtieid  asMablies. 

t  ConfinnatioQ  de  privil^es  en  favenr  du  Si-mimure  de  Quebec  pour  lev 
Minions  de«  Tamarois.  Quebec^  16  Oct,  1717.  Mandemettts>  4c.,  vol.  I.,  p.  495. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  1706,  the  young  colony  of  Louisiana  was  experiencing 
the  fate  which  had  attended  the  early  establishment  of  the 
French  government  at  Quebec   It  was  divided  into  the 

clerical  and  non-clerical  parties.  De  Lasallc  was  the  "  eom" 
viissairc  ordonnatcurl'  and  havin«4  on  his  side  tlic  cure  of 
Mobile,  M.  dc  la  Vcnte,  he  directly  attacked  de  Bienville.  In 
a  communication  to  the  minister,*  he  described  the  brothers 
d'Iberville,  de  Bienville,  and  de  Chateauguy  as  guilty  of  every 
species  of  crime,  as  beings  thieves  and  knaves  who  wasted  the 
king's  property.  It  was  this  letter  and  the  influence  sustain- 
ing it,  which  had  led  to  the  appointment  <A  tic  Muys. 

The  a/n' threatened  de  Bienville  that  he  would  ohtaiti  his 
recall.  De  Bienville,  on  his  side,  obtaiiicd  the  support  of  the 
Jesuit  Grasicr,  who  wrote  to  France  in  his  bt  lialf. 

De  Bienville,  in  llii^  tiifficult  position,  actcti  \\  ith  jud^iiKnt 
and  temper.  He  did  m  it,  Ik nvevcr,  fail  to  rejii  c->cnt  in  Fr.iiice, 
that  the  garrison  and  the  iiilialjitants  alike  required  pro\  i.->ions ; 
and  being  without  o.xen  and  negroes,  the  settlers  were 
unable  to  till  the  land,  and  were  painfully  suffering  from 
ill-health.  The  difhcuki<  ^  \\  the  Indians  were  increasing, 
owing  in  some  degree  to  tl;c  attempts  of  the  English  u  aders 
to  obtain  their  alliance.  The  chiefs,  with  complacent  Indian 
ignorance,  asked  if  the  population  of  France  was  equal  to 
that  of  their  own  tribes ;  they  were  unable  to  understand 
why  more  effective  troops  were  not  s«nt  out  Indeed,  de 
Bienville  himself  made  the  complaint,  that  three  parts  of  the 
soldiers  sent  him  were  too  young  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of 
the  war.  Begon,  the  intendent  at  Rochefort,  had  directed 
him  to  send  back  any  Canadians  who  had  found  their  way  to 
Mobile.   De  Bienville  stated  his  inability  to  comply  with  the 

*  7  September,  1705. 
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request,  as  strong  men  and  not  youth  \\  crc  necessary  in  the 
sen  icc  From  want  of  force  to  maintain  the  fort  on  the 
Mississippi  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  At  the  same  time  the 
Spaniard  was  shewing  less  friendliness.  De  Bienville  com- 
plained of  the  conduct  of  de  Lasalle,  who  in  an  insolent 
spirit  of  opposition  had  torn  in  pieces  an  order  of  de  Bienville 
for  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  his  brother,  and  had  said 
now  ti\at  d  Iberville  was  dead,  there  was  no  one  to  protect 
de  Bienville. 

D\Artaguettc'>  report  was  in  no  way  unfavourable  to  de 
Bien\'ille  ;  consequently,  tie  I.asalle  himself  vva^J  remtned. 
He  returned  to  I'ranec  lo  include  in  a  common  accusation  all 
who  had  differed  with  him. 

Crozat  s  charter,  which  w  as  dated  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 17 1 2,  gave  the  right  of  cxclu:>ive  commerce  for  fifteen 
years  from  the  sea  to  tiie  Illinois  and  the  Wabash,  under  a 
distinct  government  to  that  of  Canada.  The  administration 
was  entrusted  to  a  council,  as  in  San  Domingo  and  Martinique. 
On  the  i/th  of  May,  17 13,  a  fifty -gun  ship,  cominanded  by 
the  marquis  de  la  Jonquicre,  arrived.  The  governor  was  de 
Lamothe  Cadillac,  who  had  previously  held  authority  at 
Detroit  Duclos  was  the  "  commissaire  ^donnateur,**  Dur- 
ing the  summer  a  vessel  brought  several  emigrants,  with  pro- 
visions and  goods. 

The  new  form  of  government  from  its  commencement 
failed  to  run  smoothly.  The  new  governor  brought  with  him 
his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  his  son  and  some 
daughters.*  He  was  in  his  (ifty-third  year,  and  looked  with 
extreme  disfavour  on  the  disorderly  life  in  the  colony. 
Modem  writers  in  Louisiana  describe  his  government  with 
severity^   Certainly  Lamothe  Cadillac  has  written  in  the 

*  PenicauU*     624,  MS..  Par.  Lib.,  2  ^«riem  Vol  XI. 

t  1  have  to  expicH  mj  obligatioaft  to  Mr.  Gayar^,  who  ia  bb  well'knowii 

history  of  Luuisiana  publishes  several  of  the  documents  of  de  Cidillac.  M.  Gayere 
is  by  no  means  sparing  of  his  censure.  I  tike  the  age  of  de  Cadill.tc  from  the  mono- 
graph of  M.  I'Abbe  Verreault,  who  has  traced  the  record  of  his  marriage  in  the 
parish  r«gi«et»  of  Quebec,  when  de  Cadillac  wai  tipeiii7*«ix  years  of  age.  M. 
Vemiattlt  conceives  that  he  was  the  second  son,  and  that  only  after  his  cUer  bratber't 
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strongest  langua<je  with  regard  to  the  population,  and  in  this 
view  he  is  sustained  by  the  atn'  dc  la  Vente.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and 
the  '*  commissaire  ordonnatcnr "  Duclos,  heightened  by  per-  . 
sonal  ill-feeling  ;  and  Duclos  does  not  seem  to  have  reproved 
the  general  spirit  of  discord,  and  is  not  free  from  suspicion 
of  being  implicated  in  it.  Lamothe  Cadillac  found  on  all 
sides  the  absence  of  discipline  and  order.  He  represented  that 
dc  Bienville  and  dc  Chateauguy  had  not  served  in  the  army  to 
learn  what  discipline  was,  and  that  they  had  come  to  Louis- 
iana very  young  ;  consequently,  there  was  much  which  was 
irregular  and  objectionable.  W  ith  his  family  relations  to 
consider,  the  habits  of  the  soldiers  and  the  few  traders  must 
have  been  highly  offensive  to  him,  owing  to  the  discredit- 
able relations  with  Indian  women  purchased  as  slaves,  which 
were  general.  Dc  Cadillac  did  not  fail  to  bring  this  demorali- 
zation to  the  notice  of  the  government.  I  am  sorry  to  hav-e 
to  say  that  de  Bienville  had  the  meanness  to  represent  that 
de  Cadillac  quarrelled  with-  him  because  he  would  not  marry 
de  Cadillac's  daughter. 

Any  one  who  follows  de  Cadillac's  career  in  Canada,  must 
know  that  he  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  devotional  extrava- 
gance. In  Louisiana  he  even  thought  that  the  cure  de  la 
Vcntc,  who  sustained  him  in  his  views,  was  too  strict  and 
exacting  on  many  points  of  religious  discipline.  It  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  when  a  man  of  this  stamp  officially  reports, 
the  utterly  irreligious  character  of  a  community,  it  could  only 
be  from  the  shock  given  to  his  feelings  by  the  general  mis- 
conduct. He  has  been  blamed  for  personally  making  an 
expedition  up  the  Mississippi  to  visit  a  mine  near  the  Illinois. 
Some  ore  was  placed  in  his  hand,  which  contained  silver,  and 
he  proceeded  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  was  said  to  have 
been  taken,  to  discover  whether  or  no  it  had  been  brought 

death  he  touk  the  family  name.  This  contract  is  also  mentioned  a.s  a  proof,  that 
among  the  old  customs  of  French  Canada  the  special  ceremony  of  betioihment 
was  observed.  The  acle  dn  mariiv^c,  2.^\\\  June,  16S7.  contains  these  words  : 
"  Apris  Ics  finan9ailles  et  la  publication  de  deux  bancs  de  mariage."  "  Quelques 
notes  sur  Antoinede  Lamothe  <lc  Cadillac,"  p.  I. 
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from  Mexico,  and  of  which  he  had  strong  suspicions.  It  may 
rather  be  said,  that  he  considered  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery suggested  ;i  ihorouc^h  examination  of  its  genuineness. 
He  found  no  such  mine.  The  journey  was  one  of  labour  and 
privation  ;  and  there  is  the  strong^  presumption,  that  it  was 
undertaken  from  the  feeling  that  he  had  nobody  about  him 
he  would  trust  with  the  examination.  It  certain!}  destroyed 
all  illusions  on  the  subject.  Of  one  physical  fact  he  became 
early  impressed,  the  constant  changes  in  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi.* 

However  unfavoiirahl\-  the  character  of  dc  Cadillac  has 
been  \  icwed,  he  is  not  accused  of  dishonestlv  bettering  his 
own  fortune*;.  His  report'^  coiues-  the  imjiression  that  he 
endeavoured  to  state  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  strong  reme- 
dies wore  indispensable  to  the  vvcll-bein^  of  the  colony.  His 
censures  were  neco^arily  distasteful  to  tliose  commercially 
interested  in  Louisiana,  Crozat  consequently  obtained  his 
recall.    Both  he  and  Duclos  were  superseded  in  1716. 

On  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  becoming  known,  there  was  great 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  southern  English  colonists,  in 
esUiblishing  trade  relations  with  tb.c  Indians,  and  the\'  were 
able  to  turn  on  their  side  the  greater  part  of  tlie  Choctaws.'f' 

When  de  Cadillac  arrived  many  of  the  Mississippi  Indians 
had  come  forward  with  offers  of  friendliness.   The  Alabamons 


*  **  OnCre  qa'H  chaii|>e  de  tit  tous  Ics  ans  en  sorte  que  c'est  (oujoan  ane 

nouvclle  (ic'couverte  pour  le  cliena!."    Memoiic,  22  June,  1716. 

+  .\n;  itu;  th  ■  In  linn  tnt>es  nt  the  pfrioil  of  tlic  sctllemenf  f>f  Louv-.iana  the 
N.iichez  hei'i  ihc  tirst  posiiiun.  They  were  principally  e.ubli^heii  ai  the  spot  which 
telains  their  tamt. 

The  Cliickasaws,  .ncconling  to  iheir  traditioili»  came  from  the  west  of  the 
Missi^  ii  pi  with  the  Creeks  and  Clioctaws,  ami  occupying;  tli<™  cmntry  west  of  the 
Carolinas  had  been  counecleil  with  the  trader:>  from  those  province.  They 
eventtially  fonned  a  union  with  the  Natchez,  and  ranged  themselves  on  their  side 
in  their  quarrel  with  the  French,  and  were  ready  to  attack  French  !^cttlcmcnts 
when  tl)cy  couKl  safely  <Vt  --n.    'I'hcii  iiuiiiIk  r<  rli  I  not  cxcc'il  five  hundred  wni  riors. 

The  Clioctaws  Imd  their  home  in  the  gull  of  .Mexico,  from  the  Mis&is&ippi  towards 
the  Atlantic.   In  the  war  against  the  Natchex  they  took  ih«  ndeof  the  French, 

The  TttsooiBias  lived  to  the  north  of  this  territory.  In  1711  they  mada  n 
attempt  to  inaaaacte  the  whitca,  and  in  1713  were  ihorougbly  defeated.  They 
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also  adhered  to  the  Prench,  atid  with  their  consent  fort 
Toulouse  was  constructed  on  their  river. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Indians  on  the  South  Carolina 
frontier  rose  up  nf:^aii!st  the  English.  The  Vamases,  the 
Creeks,  and  the  Appalachians  ravaged  the  southern  country  ; 
the  northern  assailants  were  the  Cherokces,  the  Congarecs, 
and  Cataw  l)as.  The  governor  rra\  cn  marched  witli  what 
force  he  could  collect  against  tlicui.  In  the  action  which 
took  place,  the  Indian.s  svcre  defeated  and  driven  across  the 
Savannah.  This  event  greatly  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  French.  Kcinroiccnicnts  likewise  arrived,  and  in  1715 
de  Bienville  was  ajiix  iintcd  t oinmandcr-in-chicf.  One  of  his 
earliest  acts  was  u>  build  a  fort  at  Natchc/.,  uhcic  there  had 
been  (Jirricull)'  w  ith  the  tribe.  Tlicv  liad  J;illed  Iwu  r'renchmen, 
and  plundered  the  canoes  descending  the  river.  De  Bienville 
induced  them  to  return  the  plundered  property,  and  obtained 
their  consent  to  the  completion  of  the  fort,  and  placed  in  it  a 
small  force,  under  the  command  of  de  Pailloux. 

In  March,  1 ;  i three  ships  arrived,  with  the  new  governor, 
M.  de  I'Epinay,  accompaniixl  by  three  companies  of  infantry 
and  fifty  colonists.  De  TEpinay  brought  the  cross  to  de 
Bienville,  who  felt,  nevertheless,  dissatisfied  that  he  was  again 
superseded.  Shortly  afterwards  Crozat  resigned  his  privileges, 
and  the  charter  was  transferred  to  the  celebrated  Law,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  fame. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  duke  de  Noailles  commenced  to 
fear  the  influence  of  Law,  and  hoped  to  draw  htm  into  some 
scheme  which  would  lead  to  his  ruin,*  and  that  seeing  in  this 
project  the  chance  he  hoped  for,  he  made  the  offer  to  Law  of 
Crozat's  charter.  It  was  accepted  ;  Law  submitted  the  con- 
ditions to  the  principal  capitalists  with  the  most  brilliant 

nuide  their  way  to  the  north,  And  became  the  *ixth  mttion  of  the  Iroquois.  [Ante 
VoL  II.,  p.  166.] 

The  Al.il).innins  extcmlcd  from  Mol  ile  some  distance  up  the  river  Alabama. 

Tliere  were  other  lril)es  to  the  south,  the  Appalachians,  the  Creeks,  and  the 
Yaiuases :  while  atljoiuing  the  Chickasaws  to  ihc  north  aiid  west  were  ihe  Cherokees 
and  the  Catawlms. 

«  Henri  Martin,  XV.,  p.  4a 
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picture  of  the  promise  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  The  offer 
included  the  condition  that  Law  should  obtain  2,ooo/XK> 
Jivres,  to  be  expended  in  colonization.  Such  was  the  power 
of  his  representations,  that  he  obtained  100,000,000  liitres 
nominal  capital,  divided  into  200fXX>  shares  of  500  livrest  to 
be  furnished  on  state  notes.  The  shares  were  to  bear  four 
per  cent  interest  This  sum  represented  30,000^000  iivres  of 
silver. 

The  new  Compagnit  (V Occident''  ohi^\\\^^  the  monopoly 
of  trade  in  Louisiana  and  of  the  beaver  in  Canada  for  twenty- 
five  ycrir'?.  and  the  ownership  of  the  soil  for  ever,  reserving 
existing  n\;hts.  The  Coutntfic  c/V  /\ins  was  declared  to  be 
the  law.  I'he  colony  was  made  free  of  all  taxation  for 
twenty-nve  years,  and  several  important  •exemptions  from 
■duties  were  conceded. 

Early  in  17 18  three  of  the  company's  sliips  arrived  with 
three  companies  of  infantn  .  They  brought  out  the  api)<)int- 
ment  of  de  Bienville  as  guveriior-<yencral.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  the  foundation  of  Neu  Orleans,*  cmplo)  ing  the  services 
of  the  illicit  dealers  in  salt,  the  Jaulx  saulniers^  who  had  been 
tran.-?ijorted. 

Crozat  had  formed  the  theory  that  he  could  carry  on  ^  lucra- 
tive trade  with  theSpaniards,but  they  refused  admittance  of  the 
French  vessels  into  their  ports.  By  this  time  it  was  seen  that 
any  such  expectation  was  groundless.  The  hope  of  obtaining 
the  precious  metals  was  equally  illusory:  the  one  resource 
of  the  country  lay  in  the  cultivation  of  its  natural  produce. 
It  was  suggested,  that  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  this 
principle  would  be,  by  making  large  grants  of  land  to  men  of 

*  Ch«rl«voix  vixited  N«wOrlc*ii8  at  the  end  or  Decemfaer,  1721,  dialing  his 
fint  letter  fro  n  there :  **  X  1ft  Nouveilc  OrlcBm.    Me  void  enfin  airiv^  deiks 

cetre  f.nneii>e  vilie  qu'on  a  nominee  la  Xcin-elU  Ortr.iii^.  Couk  qui  lui  ont  donnc 
ce  nom  croynient  qu'Orleans  est  du  genre  feniintn,  mais  qu  importe  ?  I'usage 
est  ctahli,  cc  il  ei^t  au  clessus  des  regies  de  la  grammaire  .  .  ■  unc  centaine 
•de  BArraques  pleeies  sane  beeuconp  d'ordrei  un  grand  magnzin  bati  de  bois,  denx 
-ou  irni>  >(aHons  qui  ne  pareroient  pas  un  Village  de  Franoe^  la  moiti^  d*ail 
4liechant  mai^azin  qu'on  a  bien  voulu  ]>reter  au  Seigneur.  ' 

A*  iaie  as  1732  the  Abb«  Pievosl,  in  his  '•  Memoires  d'uu  homnieile  qualite," 
«rrote    le  Nonvet  Orleam." 
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influence.  Emigration  was  consequently  directed  to  the 
country,  and  in  a  short  time  eight  hundred  persons  arrived^ 
but  these  new  comers  were  separated  at  wide  distances :  a 
policy  disadvantageous  to  the  future  of  the  colony. 

War  having  been  declared  by  France  against  Spain,  on  the 
lOth  of  January,  17 19,  de  Bienville  resolved  to  attack  I'cn^acola. 
The  place,  bpin^^  without  the  means  of  resistance,  ^un  Ludcrcd 
on  a  {guarantee  that  the  uihabitants  should  be  >ent  to  1  lavana. 
The  first  cargo  of  negro  slaves  was  landed  at  Pcnsacola. 
While  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  Louisiana  was  now  recog- 
nised, the  (iifficulty  attendini^  its  cultivation  had  been  felt  on 
all  sides,  '['he  white  man  was  unable  to  work  in  the  heat  of 
suanncr,  wliicli  continued  tu  an  advanced  period  of  the  year. 
The  company  accordingly  scut  two  ships  to  Africa  to  obtain 
some  of  the  unhappy  population  as  slaves,  and  five  hundred 
negroes  were  kmded  at  this  port,  under  the  escort  of  thirty 
soldiers,  who  had  accompanied  them. 

The  vessels  which  carried  the  Spanish  prisoners  to  Havana 
were  seized  by  the  captain  general,  the  crew  imprisoned,  and 
the  vessels  manned  by  a  force  to  attack  Pcnsacola.  Chateau* 
gu>-,  who  was  in  command,  had  but  imperfect  means  of 
defencp ;  his  garrison  was  weak  in  number  and  mutinous. 
The  place  was  surrendered  by  him  to  the  Spaniards.  They 
next  turned  their  attention  to  Mobile.  At  Dauphin  island 
they  found  de  Serigny  in  force,  and  were  repulsed  in  their 
attempt  to  land,  losing  several  prisoners.  Among  them 
nineteen  French  deserters  were  taken,  seventeen  of  whom 
were  shot  and  two  were  hanged.  Other  Spanish  ships  shortly 
af^er  arrived,  and  a  landing  was  again  attempted;  but  a  Cana- 
dian ofificer,  Trudeau,  at  the  head  of  some  Indians,  drove 
them  off.  The  Spanish  vessels,  despairing  of  success,  sailed 
away. 

The  arrival  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  under  count  de 
Champmeslin,  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  Pensacola 
was  retaken.  The  French  adopted  the  plan  afterwards 
followed  with  success  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  of 
keeping  the  Spanish  flag  flying,  so  that  Spanish  vessels,  with 
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provisions,  sailed  directly  into  the  port.  Among  the  prisoners 
taken  there  were  forty  deserters,  of  whom  twelve  were  hanged  ; 
the  remainder  were  condemned  to  hard  labor  for  life. 

Emigrants  continued  to  arrive,  among  them  several  women. 
Many  of  the  emigrants  were  convicts,  but  the  presence  of  the 
nc^iocs  li  ul  made  them  less  desirable.  Accordingly  by  the 
edict  of  ihc  (ith  of  May,  1720,  the  transportation  of  convicts 
was  forbidden. 

The  ordonnances  of  the  8th  of  January  and  12th  of  March, 
1719,  had  enforced  that  vaf^abr»nds  should  be  sent  to  Ix>uisiana, 
and  the  edict  of  the  20th  of  March,  1720,  authorised  the  tribunals 

to  sentence  vagabonds  and  beggars  to  transportation.  The 
police  cliarged  with  escorting  them,  behaved  witli  neglect  and 
barbarity.  Many  of  the  unhappy  men  died  owing  to  ill  treat- 
ment, and  even  from  hunger.  Those  entrusted  with  the 
arrests  are  accused  of  layinc^  hands  on  many  persons,  totally 
without  the  class,  for  the  i)uii)Ose  of  obtaining  money  by 
liberating  them  :  and  on  occasii  >ns.  from  having  been  bribed  to 
make  arresf^  to  satisfy  private  hatred  On  the  3rd  of  May 
an  edict  w  as  j>ublished  to  guard  ag.iinst  such  abuses.  On  the 
9th  of  Ma\-  the  decree  was  rescinded,  and  no  furilier  criminals 
were  to  be  sent  to  Louisiana.  The  earnest  protest  of  colonists 
of  character  emigratiuL;  thitlier.  against  this  policy,  a.s  a 
stigma  un  themselves,  in  a  L^reat  degree  was  the  cause  of  this 
legislation.  But  it  did  nut  extend  lu  females,  for  in  January, 
172 1,  eighty  girls  arrived  from  the  Saltpetriere  prison  in  Paris.* 

•  Anyone  having  any  ac(]iiaintance  with  French  lilerature  nnr  t  be  aware  of  the 
place  which  (he  work  known  as  "  .Manon  Lescaul ''  retains  with  French  leaders, 
and  the  singular  ia^ination  it  still  exercises  over  the  French  mind.  It  uriginally 
Appeared  in  1732  as  the  seventh  and  eigbth  parts  of  "  M^moireset  Aventures  d'nn 
hoinme  de  [uiliie,  qui  s'est  retire  du  nionde,"  by  the  Abb^  Antoine  Fran9ois 
Prevost  d'Exiies,  b<»rn  in  1697.  In  this  episode  his  heroine  is  introduced  being 
sent  as  a  convict  to  Louisiana ;  and,  accordingly,  bis  de&criplion,  wrmen  con- 
tempotarilj  with  the  events  he  nanates»  may  be  accepted  as  characteristic  or  the 
treatment  these  poor  women  obtained.  The  title  given  to  these  tuo  parts  is 
"  Histoiii-  ilu  cliev.ilier  de  Grieux  ft  d<?  M.inon  Lescaut."  The  abbe  writes  :  "  La 
curiosttf  me  tit  descendrc  de  inon  clteval  que  je  laissai  ii  inon  valet  etant  entre 
avec  peine  en  perfant  U  foule,je  vis  en  efiet  quel  que  chose  d'asses  touch  .uti  /  j  /  mi 
Us  doMu /Sties  ftn  iMwtt  entkaittie*  ttxisix  par  it  mUim  du  corps  \\  j  en  avwt 
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The  affairs  of  the  company  in  no  way  prospered.  The 
stock  bad  rapidly  fallen,  and  it  was  the  commencement  of  the 
collapse  of  Law's  system.  By  this  date  nearly  four  thousand 
emigrants  had  been  directed  to  Louisiana.  The  agricultural 
population  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  France  ;  attachment 
to  the  place  of  their  btrth,  or  where  their  young  years  have 
been  passed,  has  always  been  strong  with  this  class.  In  this 
instance  it  withstood  every  appeal  to  seek  for  a  happier  fortune 
in  Louisiana ;  and  it  was  from  the  cities  that  the  emigrants 
were  obtained. 

Some  able-bodied  young  men  were  sent  from  the  Palatinate, 
Law  paying  the  Elector  for  permission  to  seek  for  them.  The 
emigration  was  voluntary,  and  two  hundred  labourers  were 
lured  to  leave  their  homes  to  work  in  Louisiana  on  the 
production  of  coffee  and  cotton. 

In  1720  Law  left  Paris,  the  whole  of  France  being  con- 
vulsed in  an  abyss  of  monetary  ruin  and  national  bankruptcy, 

De  Bienville  had  for  some  time  desired  to  move  the  seat  of 
government  to  New  Orleans,  but  the  proposition  had  not 
been  entertained.  In  1722  authority  for  the  change  was 
granted.  The  city  accordingly  increased  in  importance,  and 
in  spite  of  a  hurricane,  which  destroyed  the  church,  the  hospital, 
and  thirty  houses,  its  progress  was  rapid  and  assured.  In  1/2/ 
several  Ursuline  nuns  and  Jesuits  arrived,  and  were  established 
in  the  city.* 

The  same  year  de  Bienville  was  replaced  by  Perrier,  and 
left  for  France.  Although  the  company  had  directed  the 
fortunes  of  the  province  for  eleven  years,  without  doubt  de 
Bienville  greatly  aided  in  obtaining  the  prosperity  now  dawn< 


une  dont  Pair  &  la  fifjure  etoiciu  si  peu  conformed  a  sa  condiiion  qu'en  tout  autre 
efnt  ie  I'eu^se  pn'^c  \>nvr  une  I'rincp^^se,  fp.  343.  J  .  .  mais  figurez  vou*.  ma  pnnvre 
raaitiessc  enchaiiRc  par  le  miiieu  t!u  corps  assise  sur  cjuelques  poigiit'c*  tie  paiiie, 
Ja  t^te  appuyee  laiiguiMunm«nt  ttir  un  cdt^  de  ta  voitan»,  la  visage  pale,  &c. 
p.  513,  Ed  k  la  II  aye.  1 772. 

•  It  was  after  llie  arrival  of  the  nuns  in  1728,  that  some  \>oor  girls,  not  taken 
from  the  jails,  were  sent  to  Louisiana.  Bcinrj  supplied  with  n  ';mri]I  hox  or  ctTUttg, 
with  some  few  nece4>saries,  they  were  calle<l  jUies  lU  ia  caseite.  They  remained 
with  the  nutts  until  husbands  were  found  for  them. 
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ing  upon  it.  Generally,  the  attention  of  the  settlers  had 
been  given  to  agriculture.  At  this  period  eighteen  hundred 
negro  slaves  had  been  brought  into  the  cf)iintr\-.*  There 
were  eight  hundred  regular  soldiers  kcjjt  to  garrison  it  ;  and 
there  was  every  prospect  that  the  province  woulti  adx  aiice  in 
wealth  anil  jMcisperity,  on  the  lines  which  had  been  laid  down 
for  its  government. 

The  province  was  not  to  escape  the  fate  of  the  first  colonies 
,  in  America.  A  strong  feeling  of  hatred  arose  with  the  In(h"an 
against  the  white  man,  so  that  where  there  was  possibility  of 
an  outrage  being  contmiited,  there  was  continual  risk  of  such 
attack.  In  1723  the  Natchez  shewed  so  bad  a  spirit  that 
de  liienville.  gathering  a  force  of  settlers  and  irieudly  Indians, 
advanced  to  their  village  in  (jrder  to  restore  quiet. 

The  principal  cneinx'  the  Ciiickasaws,  were  the  most  embit- 
tered a!.;ainst  the  h'rencli.  They  endeavoured  trj  form  .all  the 
native  tribes  into  a  hostile  lea<:jue,  their  design  bciiic^  the 
total  destruction  ot  the  colon)'.  They  had  not  connnunicated 
their  operations  to  the  Illinois,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Tuni- 
cas, whom  they  looked  upon  as  being  in  the  interest  of  the 
h'rench.  The  other  tribes  were  pledged  on  a  given  day  to 
attack  the  settlers  in  their  particular  neighbourhood  :  even 
the  Choctaws,  who  had  hitherto  been  on  the  French  side,  had 
been  gained  over. 

Perrier  had  early  seen  the  difficulties  of  his  position. 
Except  Mobile,  the  forts  were  without  strength.  He  had 
found  the  men  under  his  command  insufficient  for  the  neces- 
sary garrisons,  and  he  applied  for  reinforcements  asking  for 
three  hundred  men.    His  representations  met  with  no  at  ten - 

*  The  laws  of  F* ranee  against  Ihe  negroes  were  exttemely  severe,  although  onj»in. 
ally  they  had  protected  the  ikTe.  By  the  law,  301  h  December,  171 2,  colouisis 
weie  liable  to  fine  for  feiling  to  feed  their  «laves,  or  who  tortured  then.  After 

the  death  of  the  regent,  at  the  perio<1  of  the  governmrnt  of  the  due  de  Bourbon, 
when  the  policy  of  the  country  was,  governed  by  I'nii-,  Duvernei,  the  law  of 
March,  1724,  dealt  rigorously  wiih  llie  negro.  Men  of  colour  were  declared  in- 
capable  of  receiTing  any  legacy  from  a  white  man,  and  free  ne<:;roe»,  who  had 
aasiKtcd  fugitive  slaves,  could  be  condenuicd  to  return  to  slavery  if  unable  to  pay 
the  I)  .;h  ft^e  impoccd.  Special  legislation  also  limited  the  rights  of  free  negroes 
and  mubttoes. 
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tioii  in  France;  his  fears  were  looked  upon  as  groundless,  and 
he  was  considered  as  being  desirous  of  increasing  the  import- 
ance of  his  position. 

Had  the  Indian  tribes  acted  in  perfect  accord  and  observed 
the  day  and  hour  of  the  outbreak,  the  consequence  might 
have  been  disastrous,  and  so  serious  an  injury  inflicted  on  the 
colony  that  the  lost  ground  could  only  have  been  regained  by 
the  employment  of  a  large  force  and  at  a  sacrifice  of  life. 
Circumstances  led  the  Natchez  to  anticipate  the  day.  This 
proceeding  was  consequent  on  the  conduct  d[  Chepar,  who 
commanded  at  fort  Rosalie.  He  had  desired  to  obtain  a 
tract  of  land  by  treaty;  failing  to  do  so,  he  had  taken  posses* 
sion  of  it  by  force. 

The  story  is  related  that  the  destruction  of  every  French- 
man was  resolved  upon  at  a  council ;  the  women  and  children 
were  to  be  reserved  as  slaves.  It  was  necessary  to  notify  the 
other  Indian  villages  the  day  when  the  outbreak  should  take 
place.  Accordingly,  bundles  of  sticks  containing  an  equal 
number  were  prepared,  which  were  sent  to  each  village  with 
instructions  after  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  to  take 
away  a  stick  every  day,  and  the  attack  was  to  be  made  when 
the  last  stick  was  to  be  removed.  One  of  the  female  priestesses 
of  the  sun  discovering  that  something  unusual  was  going  on, 
took  one  of  her  sons  into  the  woods  and  wormed  out  the 
secret.  The  sticks  sent  to  her  village  being  in  the  temple  she 
watched  her  opportunity  and  removed  one  of  them.  At  the 
same  time  she  ga\  e  notice  of  the  proposed  attack  to  a  French 
officer  to  whom  she  had  access  ;  he  disregarded  her  story. 

An  c\-ent  happened  to  precipitate  the  movement  On  the 
39th  of  November,  1729,  some  boats  from  New  Orleans  laden 
with  merchandise  reached  the  Natchez  latuling.  The  Natchez, 
deceived  as  to  the  day,  and  thinking  the  plunder  of  the  boats 
an  additional  incentive,  the  assault  was  determined  on.  The 
Indians  giving  out  that  they  were  going  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion, appeared  armed  without  attracting  attention.  On  a 
concerted  signal  each  man  shot  dow  n  a  Frenchman.  There 
was  no  resistance,  for  no  one  had  the  least  conception  that 
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such  an  outrage  was  pos5ible»  and  no  one  was  armed.  The 
slaughter  commenced  at  nine :  by  noon  two  hundred  and  fifty 
French  were  kitted,  among  them  Chepar  the  commandant,  a 
jesuit  priest)  and  several  prominent  officers  of  the  post 
Two  white  men  only  were  saved :  a  carpenter  and  a  tailor. 
Ninety-two  women  and  one  hundred  and  ninety>six  children 
were  made  prisoners.  No  negro  was  touched.  During  this 
massacre  the  head  priest  of  the  sun  was  placidly  smoking  his 
pipe,  fs  the  heads  of  the  slain  were  brought  and  laid  before 
him.  Their  bcxlies  were  left  to  the  birds  of  prey.  Women 
with  child,  and  young  children  whose  cries  were  troublesome 
were  killed. 

As  soon  as  Perrier  heard  of  the  massacre,  he  despatched  a 
sloop  to  France  for  succour,  and  he  called  to  his  assistance 
the  Indians  friendly  to  the  French.  The  population  of  New 
Orleans  was  armed,  the  city  surrounded  with  a  deep  ditch, 
and  guards  set  in  the  principal  streets.  Perrier  having  col- 
lected three  hundred  soldiers  and  three  hundred  Indians,  was 
proceeding  to  Natchez,  when  he  learned  that  the  negroes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New  Orleans  were  disaffected.  Many 
of  the  negroes  at  Natchez  had  joined  the  Indians.  The 
black  population  of  the  colony  amounted  to  two  thousand, 
about  half  that  of  the  French  race ;  and  in  the  city  their 
number  was  in  excess  of  the  French.  Perrier,  therefore, 
placed  de  Loubois  in  command  of  the  force,  and  returned  to 
New  Orleans.  He  sent  out  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Misptaix 
to  procure  intelligence.  His  fate  was,  for  his  party  to  be  fired 
upon,  three  of  his  men  to  be  killed,  and  two  others  and  himself 
to  be  made  prisoners. 

As  de  Loubois  advanced  on  his  way  to  Natchez  his  force 
was  increased  by  the  French  settlers  at  the  places  through 
which  be  passed.  The  Natchez  on  hearing  of  his  numbers 
sent  some  chiefs  to  meet  him.  They  demanded  hostages,  and 
the  most  extravagant  gifts  for  the  ransom  of  the  women  and 
children.*  After  their  envoys  had  started  from  Natchez  they 
burned  Misplaix  and  his  two  men. 

*  Tbejr  denMuided  for  ihe  nuMom  of  tlie  women  and  children  in  thdr  poo* 
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In  making  his  preparations  for  defence,  Perrier  had  sent 
an  officer  n&med  Le  Sueui*  among  the  Choctaws  to  obtain 
what  aid  he  could  collect.  Le  Sueur  was  able  to  organize  a 
force  of  twelve  hyndred  men  of  the  tribe.  His  orders  were 
to  effect  a  juncture  with  de  Loubois,  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  that  officer.  The  news  reached  this  force  that  the 
Natchez,  not  expecting  aii}'  immediate  attack,  were  entirely 
off  their  guard,  and  were  passing  their  time  in  dancing  and 
revelr>'.  The  intelligence  spread  through  the  campi  and 
Le  Sueur  was  unable  to  control  his  men,  who  insisted  on 
marching  against  the  Natchez.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1730, 
the  attack  was  made  at  daybreak.  The  surprise  was  complete. 
The  Natchez  suffered  severely.  The  victors  brought  away 
sixty  scalps  and  eighteen  prisoners.  They  likewise  liberated 
the  tailor  and  carpenter,  with  fifty-one  women  and  children 
and  one  hundred  and  six  negroes.  Leisurely  retreating,  they 
encamped  on  Saint  Catherine's  creek,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  advancing  column. 

De  I^ubois' force  which  now  amounted  to  fourteen  hun« 
dred  men,  arrived  on  the  8th  of  February,  when  the  fort 
of  the  Natchez  was  again  attacked.  The  troops  from  New 
Orleans  had  been  increased  to  nine  hundred  men  with  five 
hundred  Indians.  For  se\'eral  days  the  siege  \iras  carried  on 
with  indifferent  success,  when  proposals  for  peace  were  made 
by  the  besieged,  with  the  threat  that  if  they  were  not  accepted 
the  women  and  children  would  be  burned.  So  fearful  a  con- 
tingency led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions,  and  the 
Natchez  were  permitted  to  retire.  Manyjoined  the  Chickasaws ; 
a  portion  of  the  tribe  ascended  the  Red  River.  Although  one 
serious  cause  of  anxiety  was  by  these  events  much  modified, 
the  future  was  in  no  way  free  from  dangerous  complications. 
Several  of  the  other  tribes  continued  in  ill-feeting  towards  the 
French ;  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico 


session  two  hr.ndred  barrels  of  powder,  two  thoilMnd  flints,  foor  thousand  weight 

of  balls,  two  luuulred  knives,  and  as  many  axes,  hoes,  shirts,  coats,  pieces  of  linen 
anil  ginghams,  twenty  coats  laced  on  every  acam,  and  ai*  many  laced  hats  with 
plumes,  twenty  barrels  of  brandy  and  as  many  of  wine. 
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were  extremely  hostile.  The  tribes  to  the  north,  the  Liiiiois, 
ar.d  ihe  Arkansas  on  the  Mississippi,  remained  in  alliance 
with  the  French. 

The  numerous  Natchez  who  had  established  themselves  on 
the  Red  River  continued  to  harass  the  planters.  The\'  sur- 
prised a  fort,  killed  de  Coulanges,  and  wounded  de  Hcaulieu: 
of  the  twenty-five  men  stationed  there,  sixteen  were  killed 
or  wounded. 

One  hundred  and  twentv  men  arrived  from  France;  with 
this  addition  the  French  force  in  Louisiana  did  not  exceed 
one  thousand  men,  of  which  number  two  hundred  were 
Swiss.  Although  a  greater  accession  of  strength  had  been 
looked  for,  it  was  determined  to  chastise  the  Natchez.  There 
was  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  nc-i  oes  could 
be  relied  on.  They  had  been  employed  against  the 
Chaouachas,  a  tribe  which  had  their  home  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New  Orleans  and  had  become  troublesome.  In  the 
expedition  the  negroes  had  acted  with  extreme  ferocity,  killing 
all  that  fell  in  their  way,  women,  children  and  old  men.  On 
their  return  to  their  work,  they  showed  a  strong  disposition 
to  strike  a  blow  for  their  own  liberty ;  but  the  plot  was 
discovered,  and  the  leaders  executed. 

Perrier  advanced  with  one  thousand  men  against  the 
Natchez.  During  a  storm,  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  effected 
a  retreat.  The  women  and  children,  to  the  number  of  427, 
were  carried  to  New  Orleans.  About  6$  male  prisoners  also 
surrendered,  who  were  sent  to  Cuba  and  sold  as  slaves.  The 
troubles,  however,  were  far  from  ended,  and  the  colony  was 
greatly  distressed. 

In  1732,  the  company  resigned  its  charter^  and  Louisiana 
became  a  royal  domain.  Perrier  was  recalled,  and  de  Bien- 
ville was  again  named  governor-general  He  arrived  in 
Louisiana,  in  the  spring  of  1733,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Diron  d'Artaguette.  The  condition  of  the  province  was  most 
critical.  One  great  source  of  danger  was  from  the  Chickasaw 
tribe  and  their  allies.  It  was  with  this  tribe,  that  those  of  the 
Natchez  who  had  not  made  their  home  at  the  Red  River, 
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were  incoiporated.  The  Chickasaws  were  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  in  some  respects  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
Iroquois.  They  were  friendly  to  the  English,  although  their 
relations  with  those  colonies  were  by  no  means  free  from  ill- 
feeling.  Towards  the  French  they  were  hostile,  and  their 
enmity  had  been  much  increased  by  late  events.  What  was 
most  feared  by  those  charged  with  the  fortunes  of  Louisiana, 
was  that  the  English  colonies  might  be  extended  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi In  such  a  case,  a  foreign  and  unfriendly  power  would 
intervene  between  the  two  French  provinces  of  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  The  French  perceived  ample  indications  of  the 
determination  to  extend  English  settlement  in  this  direction. 
The  establishment  of  Georgia  under  general  Ogclthorpe,  in 
1732,  increased  the  fears  of  the  French,  and  they  saw  in  this 
step  ample  proof,  that  the  policy  would  be  systematically 
carried  out 

We  may  trace  in  the  feeling  to  which  these  events  gave 
rise  the  operations  of  de  la  Galissoni^  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio.  There  was  never  any  intention  of  settlement,  for 
there  was  no  population  to  send  there  from  Canada,  and  no 
emigration  to  be  obtained  from  France.  The  poli^  was  to 
take  possession  of  the  countiy  as  the  nearest  route  from 
Canada  to  Louisiana,  and  to  make  all  English  settlement  on 
the  Ohio  impossible  by  the  establishment  of  garrisons;  by 
these  means  knitting  together  the  two  ends  of  the  chain  of 
French  American  possessions,  and  as  occasion  permitted,  to 
send  population  to  the  intermediate  territory.  It  was  on  the 
principle  of  the  common  interest*  that  Canada  was  called 
upon  to  give  aid  to  Louisiana. 

It  was  plain  to  de  Bienville  that  so  long  as  the  Chickasaws 
possessed  power  there  would  be  no  peace  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  would  be  threatened  with  constant  danger. 
Accordingly,  his  first  step  was  to  demand  from  the  Chickasaws, 
that  they  should  deliver  up  the  Natchez,  who  had  taken 
refuge  among  them.  The  answer  might  have  been  looked 
for:  the  Natchez  now  formed  one  nation  with  the  Chickasaws, 
and  could  not  be  surrendered.   Had  de  Bienville  possessed 
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the  Strength  to  permit  him  to  resent  the  reply,  he  would  have 
shewn  his  displeasure  by  an  immediate  attack  <m  those  who 
made  it.  But  his  force  was  inadequate  to  give  vent  to  his 
feeling,  and  he  took  two  years  to  complete  his  preparations 
for  so  doing. 

D'Artaguette  who  commanded  on  the  Illinois,  was'instructed 
with  what  troops  he  could  collect  and  such  Indians  as  he  could 
induce  to  join  him,  to  proceed  on  the  9th  of  May,  1 736,  to  the 
territory  held  by  the  Chickasaws.  Parties  were  also  obtained 
from  the  christian  Indians  of  Canada,  and  from  the  Senecas, 
to  harass  the  Chickasaws  in  the  />d/ife  guerre,  to  obtain  scalps, 
or  to  take  prisoners. 

In  tlie  beginning  of  April,  1736,  de  Bienville  assembled 
bis  troops  at  Mobile,  and  ascended  the  Tobique.  In  sixteen 
days  he  reached  the  fort  of  Tombechee*  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  constructed.  He  was  there  joined  by  1,200 
Choctaws.  Thus  reinforced,  he  continued  the  ascent  of  the 
river.  On  the  25  th  of  May  the  force  disembarked.  As  was 
usual  in  such  expeditions,  a  fort  was  constructed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  canoes,  and  placed  under  a  guard.  The  main 
force  marched  towards  the  Chickasaws'  village.  On  the  25  th 
of  May  it  was  within  a  league  of  the  fort,  which  the>'  hoped 
to  capture  by  surprise.  But  the  Chickasaws  had  had  news 
of  their  approach,  and  had  adopted  energetic  measures  for 
defence.  Several  English  traders  were  amongst  them,  and 
had  aided  them  in  the  construction  of  work&  Two  attempts 
to  take  the  place  by  storm  failed,  the  French  losing  thirty  men. 
The  fieki-guns  had  been  left  at  the  Tobique ;  and  there  was 
now  no  means  of  bringing  them  up,  for  the  whole  country 
was  swarming  with  hostile  parties.  On  the  29th  de  Belleville 
ordered  a  retreat.  Two  days  later  the  Choctaws  returned  to 
their  homes  liberally  rewarded  with  presents,  and  the  artillery 
was  thrown  into  the  river. 

Agreeably  to  his  orders,  d'Artaguette  left  the  Illinois  at  the 
commencement  of  May:  his  force  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  French  and  Canadians,  one  hundred  Illinois  with 

*  Cutloii  gill  post,  to  the  north  in  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
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some  Iroquois  Indians,  the  whole  amounting  to  four  hundred 
men.  The  first  village  he  came  upon  he  destroyed.  In  the 
second  affair,  the  result  was  disastrous.  Evidently,  he  mis* 
calculated  the  strength  of  the  force  opposed  to  him.  The 
resistance  was  so  determined,  that  the  Illinois  took  to  flight, 
carrying  with  them  several  of  the  French.  Three  officers 
were  killed  in  the  attack;  d'Artaguette  was  himself  wounded. 
The  force  was  entirely  defeated.  Some  few  French  and 
Canadians  under  the  leadership  of  Voisin,  then  little  more 
than  sixteen  years  old,  effected  a  difficult  retreat,  marching 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  with  scarcely  any  provisions. 
On  the  day  of  the  fight,  twenty  French  were  burned  on  the 
ground,  among  them  d'Artaguette  and  five  officers,  with  the 
Jesuit  missionary  p^re  S^nac.  The  remaining  prisoners  were 
burned  at  the  principal  villages. 

Dc  Bienville,  smarting  under  these  disasters,  resolved  to 
avenge  his  defeat  He  now  determined  to  ascend  the 
Mississippi,  holding  it  to  be  a  better  basis  of  operation  than 
to  advance  upon  the  Chickasaws  by  land.  Distrusting  his 
own  strength,  he  wrote  to  France  for  orders  to  be  sent  to 
M.  de  Beauharnois  to  aid  him  with  reinforcements.  De 
Beauharnois  instructed  de  Noyelles  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  the  Hurons;  but  the  latter  would  not  enter  into  any  project 
for  attacking  the  southern  tribes,  which  they  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  th e  Tites-^ttes.  The  Ottawas,  the  Pottawatomies, 
with  the  Ojibbeways,  formed  a  force  of  179  warriors.*  The 
Canadians  themselves,  felt  strong  opposition  against  entering 
upon  a  campaign  in  Louisiana.  A  force,  however,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  Longueuil,  amounting  to  440 
men,  half  of  whom  were  Indians.  Passing  by  Oswego, 
several  desertions  took  place  from  the  Abenakis  and  Two 
Mountain  Indians.  The  force  ascetided  by  the  north  shore 
of  lake  Ontario,  and  thence  by  lake  Erie  they  gained  lake 
Chatauque  to  descend  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  and  by 
that  river  reach  the  Mississippi. 

*  They  IcIJ  inio  an  Ainhifch,  the  Hurons  having  given  inforniaiion  of  their 
departure.  One  only  escaped.  The  mnauMler  were  killed  or  made  priaoneis. 
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On  de  Bienville  receiving  reinforcements  from  France,  he 
had  ascended  the  'Mississippi  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 

*  Memphis,  where  he  built  fort  Assomption,  and  established 
his  magazines.  He  was  here  joined  by  La  Buissonni^re,  the 
commandant  on  the  Illinois,  with  the  soldiers  of  his  garrison, 
and  some  Indians.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Canadian  contin- 
gent arrived  under  the  command  of  de  Longueuil,  with  de 
.C^loron  and  Saint  Laurent,  as  captain  and  lieutenant  His 
Indians,  independently  of  the  Algbnquins,  now  included  some 
Hurons  and  Nipissings.  De  Bienville's  force  amounted  to 
1,200  French  and  Canadians,.and  upwards  of  2,oco  Indians 
and  negroes. 

Although  many  were  suflfering  from  serious  illness  and 
bodily  depression,  and  many  had  died,  de  Bienville  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  delay  his  operations.  He  selected  the 
Canadians  to  commence  the  campaign.  De  Cdoron  was 
placed  in  command  with  200  French  and  300  Indians.  On 
the  2 1  St  of  February,  1740,  he  arrived  at  the  first  village, 
which  he  vigorously  attacked  After  the  loss  of  thtrty-six  of 
the  defenders,  an  offer  of  capitulation  was  made.  Seven  of 
the  French  only  were  wounded.   The  success  of  the  attack 

•  with  this  small  detachment,  and  the  fear  of  bringing  the  whole 
force  against  them  to  lead  to  their  annihilation,  caused  the 
Chickasaws  to  agree  to  the  conditions  of  peace.  These  con- 
ditions of  peace  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Although 
made  at  the  request  of  the  diickasaws,  no  hostages  were 
given,  no  conditions  for  the  future  were  enforced,  and  the 
whole  expedition  was  without  any  other  result,  than  the  unfor- 
tunate fact,  that  the  French  on  their  side  had  to  record  the 
death  of  five  hundred  of  their  own  force  and  of  their  allies. 
Peace  being  obtained  even  on  these  unsatisfactory  terms,  the 
fort  at  Memphis  was  destroyed,  the  Canadians  returned 
northward,  and  de  Bienville  proceeded  with  his  force  to  New 
Orleans. 

In  1 741  de  Bienville  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  govern- 
ment He  was  replaced  in  1 742  by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil, 
who  was  fated  to  be  the  last  French  governor-general  of 
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Canada.  From  this  date  Louisiana  has  little  relationship  with 
the  history  of  Canada,  beyond  the  infldence  which  the  country 
exercised  on  the  northern  province.  The  wars  which  suc- 
ceeded the  treaty  of  Aix*Ia-Chapelle  arose  chiefly  from  the 
policy  of  the  French  in  endeavouring  to  hold  what  may  be 
truly  called  the  passes  between  the  two  countries. 

De  Bienville  was  the  youngest,  but  one  of  the  sons  of 
Charles  Le  Moyne,  of  Montreal,  and  the  second  who  bore  the 
name  On  his  retirement  from  the  government  of  Louisiana 
he  was  about  sixty-two  years  old,  having  passed  forty-four 
years  of  his  life  in  the  province.  A  man  of  courage  and 
enterprise,  he  possessed  in  a  great  degree  the  instincts  of  a 
statesman.  Few  more  difficult  positions  can  be  imagined, 
than  the  government  of  a  colony  having  temporarily  obtained 
undue  consideration  as  promising  great  profit,  and  which  col- 
lapsed to  disappoint  every  expectation  of  those  who  had 
placed  money  in  the  enterprise.  De  Bienville's  official  life 
was  a  continual  struggle  with  insufficient  means  to  overcome 
difficult  emergencies.  The  dangerous  element  of  negro 
slavery  could  only  with  difficulty  be  controlled,  and  powerful 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians  had  to  be  restrained  by  a  force  of 
insufficient  strength.  These  disadvantages  were  increased 
by  the  competition  of  the  British  colonies  constantly  striving 
to  develop  their  commerce,  and  advance  their  interests  among 
the  tribes,  which  de  Bienville  was  making  an  ei^nest  effort  to 
conciliate.  Although  not  free  from  the  faults  of  his  day, 
nothing  has  come  down  to  us  unfavourable  to  his  character 
for  rectitude.  He  is  not  accused  with  overwhelming  evidence 
of  being  in  a  plot  to  rob  the  state,  or  of  unduly  profiting  by  his 
position  to  enrich  himself.  His  desire  was  faithfully  to 
perform  his  duty,  and  while  devoted  to  French  interests,  he 
is  not  remembered  by  any  treacherous  or  ignoble  acts,  in  his 
endeavour  to  advocate  them.  He  was  an  avowed  foe  of 
everything  opposed  to  France,  and  in  his  desire  to  serve  his 
country  he  was  foremost  in  the  example  of  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  to  her  cause.  His  memory  in  Canada  is  justly  held 
in  respect 
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CHAPTER  I. 

As  related  at  the  close  of  Book  VI.,*  de  Vaiidreuil  died  on 
the  loth  of  October,  1725:  de  Lon^ieuil  was  then  governor  of 
Montreal, and  as  the  t\\  o  precedin^^^  governors-general  had  been 
promoted  from  that  office  to  the  higher  position,  dc  LonL^ueuil 
likewise  looked  for  similar  advancement.  The  opinion,  how- 
ever, had  been  formed  in  France  that  it  was  not  advisable 
to  appoint  a  native  colonist  as  governor-general  of  Canada. 
During  the  winter  months  de  Longueuil  acted  as  adminis- 
trator until  August,  1 726, when  the  newly-appointed  governor- 
general,  M.  Charles  le  marcjuis  dc  Beauharnois.f  arrived.  He 
was  accompanied  by  M.  Dupuy,  the  new  intendant,  who 
replaced  M.  Begon. 

The  new  governor  was  a  naval  officer  about  fifty  \  ears 
of  ae^e.  After  thirty-four  )ears"  service,  in  1708  he  had 
obtained  the  position  of  capiiaiite  de  l  aUscau.  He  had  married 
in  1 7 16  the  widow  of  M.  de  Lanaudiere,  dame  Ren^e  Pays, 
then  a  w  idow  for  the  second  time.  It  was  somewhat  of  a 
family  connection,  for  his  brother  Claude  had  married  the 
daughter  of  M.  de  Lanaudiere.  The  governor-general  never 
had  any  children. 

The  twenty-one  years  of  the  government  of  M.  de  Beau- 

*  Anif  Vul.  IT.,  p.  517. 

+  Mr.  Wiili;»tn  Smith,  who  in  1815  pubiishctl  the  second  Liiglish  history  of 
Canada,  the  Brst  being  thai  of  Meriot  in  1804,  de^tibefl  the  marquis  de  Beau' 
harnoii  u  one  of  tbe  "M/an/j"  of  Louit  XIV.  Several  modern  writen  have 
without  enqnirjr  nooepted  Mr.  Smith  as  an  authority,  and  M.  <Ie  Brauharnois 
h.i>  been  so  representee!.  Tlieie  \^  no  foundation  for  this  statement  The 
eldest  of  the  family,  Charles  de  Bcaiiharnois,  was  the  brother  of  Franjois,  who 
'ktd  been  fait^odant  of  Canada  [1702-1 705].  His  younger  brother  Claude  wa$  the 
ancestor  of  the  fint  hatband  of  the  empreu  Joeephinei  and  henoe  of  Hortense, 
the  mother  of  the  ein|vrTOi  Napokon  III*  Had  there  been  any  such  taint  on  the 
family  it  would  certainly  have  been  Temerabered  in  modern  timei^  baint  Simon 
is  entirely  silent  on  the  matter. 
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hamois,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  closing  years,  were 
those  of  nominal  peace,  but  the  events  which  took  place  in 
Acadia  and  Louisiana  establish,  that  during  much  of  this 
period  they  were  only  so  in  name."  In  Canada,  even  from 
an  early  date,  much  jealousy  had  been  fdt  regarding  the 
sovereignty  over  the  southern  shores  of  lakes  Ontark>  and  Erie. 
In  de  Beauhamois'  day  the  determination  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Ohio  had  not  become  a  settled  policy.  Greater  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  country  north  of  Massachusetts*  than 
to  the  connection  between  Canada  and  the  Mississippi* 

One  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  address  governor  Burnet,  of 
New  York,*  to  the  eflfect  that  he  was  sending  M.  de  la  Chas- 
satgne  to  summon  the  officer  at  Oswego  to  retire  with  his 
garrison,  demolish  the  fortifications,  to  evacuate  the  fort,  and 
to  return  home.  Such  a  demand  was  indeed  made  by  the 
chevalier  Begon.  Burnet  lost  no  time  in  sending  his  answer.*!* 
He  complained  of  the  little  notice  given  of  this  intention, 
contrasting  his  own  proceedings,  that  he  had  in  the  "  modestest 
manner"  written  to  M.  de  Longueuil,  complaining  of  the 
construction  of  the  fort  at  Niagara,  and  on  receiving  a  reply 
not  at  all  satisfactory,  he  had  reported  the  matter  to  his  court, 
and  that  he  had  learned  that  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris 
had  had  orders  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the 
French  government  He  had  not  sent  any  direct  summons  to 
Niaujara.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  he  had  liberty  of  unfet- 
tered trade  with  the  Indians,  and  accordingly  he  claimed«the 
right  to  maintain  the  fort  at  Oswega 

No  consequences  arose  from  the  summons.  Cardinal 
Fleury  was  the  prime  minister  of  France,  and  his  pacific  policy 
prc\  ailed  nearly  until  the  close  of  bis  life  in  1743,  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  thirty  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
those  of  peace,  although  by  no  means  free  from  complications. 
Stanhope,  until  his  death  in  1721,  remained  first  minister 
of  England  from  the  accession  of  George  the  first.    The  nine 

•  N.Y.  HUt.  Doc.,  v.,  p.  «a7,     July,  1727. 
t  N.Y.  Hut.  Doc.,  v.,  p.  829,  8  August,  1727. 
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years  of  his  government  had  been  successful  He  was  the 
means  of  thwarting  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Alberoni  in  Spain, 
which  had  been  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  The  naval  force 
organized  by  him,  drove  the  Spaniards  from  Sicily.  He 
secured  the  friendship  of  France  through  the  regent,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  in  less  than  three  years  was  to  follow 
him  to  the  grave.* 

•He  re-estabUshed  the  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  The 
emperor  again  came  in  accord  with  the  court  of  St  James, 
and  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  with  foreign  courts  ren- 
dered the  efforts  of  the  pretender  entirely  without  result 
In  1722  Walpole  became  prime  minister,  a  position  he  was  to 
hold  for  the  succeeding  twenty  years,  which  he  constantly 
exercised  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

The  influence,  traceable  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire 
most  seriously  to  affect  its  fortunes,  has  been  its  relations  with 
France.  No  two  countries  have  so  reacted  on  each  other. 
The  oft-quoted  phrase  that  events  must  be  judged  by  the 
standard  and  circumstances  of  the  century  ill  which  they  take 
place,  can  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  consideration  of  these 
relations.   Often,  while  the  results  which  have  followed  a 


*  The  regent  iieHit  November,  1723,  hU  government  tbeiefore  ksted  only 

eighl  years.  The  cormption  muki  ilic  i^vii^c  of  j)r,Ii>liL'<I  manner*;,  which  wa-  the 
characierisiic  of  I'rench  sociciy  duttny  this  period,  is  oiien  idciitilied  uiih  the 
regency.  The  influences  which  unhappily  prevailed  may  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
dale,  to  the  lest  Tears  of  Louis  XIV.  The  memoin  of  that  time  siiew  the 
profligacy  of  the  higher  ranks.  Fidelity  to  the  marriage  relation  was  the  excep* 
tiuii  [(I  ill'.'  i^Li.t-r.il  lule  of  licence.  The  graves?  cliaij:^e«;  are  mn<]v  ^{^n'in%t  men 
in  the  lirst  positions.  Il  w  a-  nu  unuiMial  event  for  a  ineiui>cr  ol  au  ancient  family 
to  be  detected  cheating  ai  pby.  The  famblii^  spirit,  heightened  by  the  opera* 
tiuns  of  Law,  added  to  the  seoerat  Uxity  of  principle.  The  regent  was  hurried 
along  in  th\<  floo  i  of  flepravity  ;  he  cannot  be  accused  of  having  originated  it. 
To  some  extent  it  ua>  the  rel>ound  from  the  hypocrisy  of  the  days  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  It  is  impossible  to  rcj>is.t  the  feeling  that  the  regent  was  meant  for 
better  thin^.  One  of  the  lifst  of  modern  French  writeni  remarks  of  him  1 
avatt  nsddans  one  perpftnelleoqsie  sa  briltante  intelligence,  et  son  eorps  vigoorenx 
.  ,  .  le  2  decembre,  1 723, 1'apoplexie  altendue  de  tou.s,  et  surtout  ic  la  victime 
frappa  Philippe  dans  les  bras  d'nne  de  ses  mailresses.  Ce  Prince  qui  avait  si 
deplorablemeut  gaspUl^  lant  d'heureux  dons  de  la  nature,  u'avait  que  quarantc* 
neaf  ans."  Cardinal  Dnbois  had  died  the  previous  9th  of  Angast, 
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policy  remain  facts  of  history,  the  influence  which  led  to  its 
adoption  are  no  longer  remembered.  There  was  with  both 
countries  the  necessity  for  peace;  both  had  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  many  years  of  costly  war ;  in  both,  society  convulsed 
by  schemes  of  enterprise  had  entered  into  the  wildest  specu- 
lation ;  and  in  both,  the  government  was  unsettled. 

In  England  the  accession  of  Geox^e  the  first,  owing  to  the 
strong  protestant  feeling  of  the  country,  had  been  accomplished 
with  the  same  ease  as  if  his  right  had  been  secured  by  the  family 
traditions  of  centuries.  There  was  much  to  interfere  with  his 
popularity.  Not  the  least  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
which  affected  him  was,  that  George  the  first  could  >carcely 
speak  a  word  of  Engh'sh.  While  personally  he  desired  to  rule 
justly  and  constitutionally,  many  of  the  Hanoverian  officials  in 
his  confidence  were  better  known  by  their  determination  to 
accumulate  fortunes,  than  to  accept  the  conditions  of  English 
political  life.  If  we  except  the  huguenot  French  driven  from 
France  b)  LnuisXiV.,  England  had  never  shewn  much  sympa- 
thy with  the  foreigner  ;  indeed,  tlie  ill-effect  of  this  feeling  on 
occasions  in  the  national  hi>t<  >i  \  is  not  a  pleasing  record  to 
chronicle.  The  rapacity  of  baron  Bothinar,  who  had  been 
Hanoverian  minister  at  the  Hague,  and  who  remained  with 
the  king  ;  of  Bamsdorf,a  diplomatic  agent ;  of  Robethon,the 
king's  private  secretary ;  even  of  his  two  Turks,  Mahomet 
and  Mustapha,  early  excited  public  indignation.  The  unpopu- 
larity of  the  conduct  of  these  men  reflected  back  on  the  king. 
His  two  mistresses  were  in  no  way  behind  in  t)ringing  dis- 
credit on  the  royal  name.  These  two  portly  dames  were 
Herrengard  Melesina  von  Schulenburg,  afterwards  duchess 
of  Kendall,  and  Sophia  baroness  Kilmanseck,  countess  "of 
Darlington.  Chesterfield  described  the  first  as  little  better 
than  an  idiot,  and  Walpole  held  she  would  have  sold  the 
king's  honour  to  the  best  bidder  at  a  shilling  advance.  The 
second,  although  with  youth,  and  some  pretensions  to  good 
looks,  with  the  same  embonpointy  was  equally  destitute  of  wit. 
Their  intellectual  deficiences  were  made  up  in  rapacity,  which 
brought  discredit  on  the  king.   Personally  George  the  first 
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was  honourable,  simple  in  his  habits,  not  lavish  of  money,  with 
much  kindness  of  nature.  He  was  averse  to  pomp  and  dis- 
play,  never  a  line  of  conduct  to  find  favour  with  the  body  of 
the  people.  He  fully  understood  that  peace  was  necessary  to 
England  ;  nevertheless,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  embroil  Great 
Britain  in  continental  complications  in  order  that  he  could 
add  Bremen  and  Verdun  to  his  electoral  possessions. 

The  political  uneasiness  to  which  this  condition  gave  rise, 
added  to  the  active  intrigues  of  jacobinism  and  the  open 
disloyalty  of  the  non^jurors,  caused  much  discontent,  and  led 
to  an  uncertainty  of  feeling  ^hat  the  Hanoverian  succession 
was  not  perfectly  established.  The  external  danger  most  to 
be  feared  was  a  hostile  movement  in  France  in  support  of  the 
pretender.  With  France  neutral,  the  government,  IT  it  could 
not  entirely  despise  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites,  could 
at  least  safely  guard  against  them. 

The  condition  of  France  alike  suggested  to  her  rulers  the 
necessity  of  the  avoidance  of  hostilities.  At  tlie  death  of 
Xjouis  XIV.,  his  successor  was  a  sickl)*  child  of  five  years  of 
age;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  regent  was 
heir  to  the  crown,  as  the  right  of  birth  in  this  respect  had 
been  renounced  by  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  The  general  belief 
however,  was,  that  in  such  a  crisis,  Philip  would  claim  the 
succession;  and  any  attempt  to  have  united  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain,  would  have  been  the  commencement  of 
another  war.  Although  for  some  years,  Alberoni  had  been  all- 
powerful  in  Madrid  in  his  endeavour  to  restore  the  ancient 
glory  of  Spain,  it  was  not  improbable  that  Philip  might  aban- 
don the  crown  of  Spain  for  that  of  France.  Accordingly,  it  was 
seen  that  in  the  contingency  of  the  death  of  the  young  French 
king,  the  pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  as  successor 
would  be  greatly  advanced,  if  in  anticipation,  the  recognition 
of  his  rights  could  be  affirmed.  Thus  both  governments, 
alike  from  interest,  were  led  to  the  cultivation  of  closer  peace 
relations.  The  misfortunes,  which  in  subsequent  years  were 
experienced  by  France,  have  led  French  historians  to  make 
the  pacific  policy  of  the  regent  a  matter  of  reproach;  they 
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accuse  him  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  France  in  order  to 
affirm  his  own  position.  The  charge  is  unjust,  and  not 
founded  on  fact  There  were  concessions  on  the  side  of  both 
countries;  the  one  important  act  of  compliance  on  the  part 
of  the  regent  was  to  bring  within  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  the  works  at  Mardyke,  undertaken  to  create  a  second 
Dunkirk,  the  fortifications  of  which  had  been  destroyed, 
Owin^  to  the  protest  of  the  British  ministry,  the  plan  was 
subjected  to  such  restrictions,  that  the  objections  against  it 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  principal  instrument  in  effecting  this  result  was 
cardinal  Dubois.  The  son  of  an  apothecary  who  lived  near 
Limoges,  brought  up  by  charity  at  a  college,  where  he  acted 
as  servant  to  the  president,  eventually  he  received  the  tonsure 
of  an  ecclesiastic.  After  acting  as  teacher  in  several  families^ 
he  became  the  preceptor  of  the  regent,  when  due  de  Chartres. 
Contemporaries  unite  in  describing  the  profligacy  of  his  lifi^ 
and  historians  directly  trace  to  his  influence  the  perversion  of 
the  niintl  of  the  regent,  whom  he  early  initiated  in  the  debauch- 
ery he  himself  practised.  His  great  talents  however,  must 
equally  be  recorded.  One  who  could  raise  himself  to  be  first 
minister  of  France,  to  be  archbishop  of  Cambrai.  rendered 
famous  as  the  ?ee  of  Fenelon,to  become  cardinal,  to  hold  power 
until  his  death;  the  attainment  of  these  results  without  birth, 
family  influence,  or  wealth,  could  only  have  been  effected  by 
the  exercise  of  wonderful  ability,  by  the  possession  of  an  acute 
intellect  and  political  sagacity  of  the  highest  order,  blended 
with  untiring  energy  and  perseverance.  It  i>  impossible  to 
deny  to  this  godless  priest,  and  this  depraved  and  unscrupulous 
man,  the  intellectual  gifts  with  which  he  was  endowed;  and 
in  the  circumstances  in  \\  hich  luirope  was  placed,  it  is  difficult 
to  prove  otherwise,  than  that  his  poli<y  was  the  wisest  which 
could  be  followed  in  .France. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  relative  position  of 
England  and  France,  owing  to  which  peace  was  maintained 
in  America.  It  would  be  difficult  otherwise  to  explain  the 
failure  of  the  repeated  attempts  of  de  Vaudreuil  to  cause 
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complications  011  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  disregard  i 
of  the  complaint  of  de  Beauharnois  i  ci;arding  the  occupation  ; 
of  Oswej^o  and  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Ontario. 

One  of  the  features  seldom  absent  from  the  government  of 
Canada  was  the  disagreement  between  the  leading  autlioritics 
regarding  the  extent  of  their  respective  powers.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  determine  the  question  of  precedence  and 
the  honours  to  which  each  was  entitled.  As  the  previous 
pages  of  this  history  establish,  the  point  was  never  satisfac- 
torily determined,  as  if  purposely  to  leave  the  disputants  at 
the  mercy  of  the  minister  in  France.  The  government  of  M. 
de  Beauharnois  was  not  free  from  this  want  of  concord.  The 
new  intendant,  M.  Dupuy,  had  held  a  high  position  in  the 
CoHseil  du  roi^  and  was  well  versed  in  public  affairs.  He 
had,  however,  a  distinct  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  did  not  fail  to  assert  it  De  Beauhamob  reports 
that  he  applied  for  two  soldiers  under  arms  to  be  posted 
beside  his  pew  in  church.*  Making  allowance  for  the  cere- 
monial spirit  of  the  day  and  the  habitual  exaction  of  every 
mark  of  respect  which  could  be  claimed,  the  incident  can 
only  be  mentioned  to  his  disadvantage.  On  one  occasion  the 
governor-general  requested  M.  Dupuy  to  attend  at  the  ch&~ 
teau.  He  refused  to  comply  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
compromise  his  dignity,  and  he  remained  deaf  to  all  appeals 
on  the  subject  made  to  him  by  the  chief  personages  of  the 
colony. t  It  may  be  said  in  his  favour  that  he  remained 
to  the  death  of  bishop  de  Saint  Vallier  his  constant  friend, 
and  that  Dupuy  was  appointed  by  him  his  executor. 

The  Hdpital  Giniral  de  Quebec       been  founded  by  Mgr. 

•  *'qui  prctcmi  eire  en  droit  d'avoir  deux  archers  de  la  Marine  daiis  le»  ccr«i- 
momet  et  de  lea  avoir  dam  son  banc  k  T^ise,  la  carabine  sor  r^inttie  eontie  lea 
rtglemcnts."  De  Beanharnoiat  35  Sept.,  1797,  Par).  MS.,  3rd  Series,  vol.  IX., 

p.  1725. 

t  Pari.  MS.,  3rd  Series,  X.,  p.  1647,  de  Beauharnois,  6  March,  1727.  De 
Beauharnois  complained  in  the  plainest  language  of  the  conduct  of  Dupuy  as 
an  nopandlekd  innU  to  hii  authority.  It  %nts;necenaty,he  said,  tbat  then  should 
l>e  ]'c-i  fect  accord  between  the  authorities.  As  the  intendent  woulil  listen  neither 
to  rhyme  nor  renson  "  ;//  rime  tii  raiion^^  he  thought  it  better  to  olHain  jpOsUce 
from  the  minister,  than  to  seek  it  himself.    lb.  X.,  p.  1648,  S  March. 
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de  Saint  Vallier.  Its  ecclesiastical  name  to  this  day  is 
*'  Monast^re  de  Notre  Dame  des  Anges/*  the  nuns  belonging 
to  the  order  of  Saint  Augustin.  On  the  25th  of  January, 
1727,  the  anniversary  of  the  bishop  being  received  as  priest, 
the  Jesuit  father  de  la  Chasse  composed  a  piece  in  verse,  the 
subject  being  Jacob  at  the  point  of  death  asking  Joseph  to 
take  charge  of  his  other  children.  M.  de  Beauhamois,  M. 
and  Madame  Dupuy  were  present.  It  was  then  apparent  that 
tiie  bishop's  constitution  was  broken.  His  health  continued 
to  fail,  and  in  September,  de  Saint  ValHer,  now  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year,  felt  his  end  to  be  approaching.  He  arranged  his 
affairs  and  papers,  and  as  wax  was  a  matter  of  expense  in 
Canada,  he  told  the  nuns  to  obtain  some  tapers  **^aur  ses  ser- 
vices" They  thought  he  rather  required  a  new  soutane,  his 
ordinary  clerical  dress^  as  hts  own  was  so  threadbare,  that  the 
poorest  curate  would  scarcely  wear  it  On  Saint  Andrew's 
day,  the  30th  of  November,  he  addressed  the  community  for 
the  last  time.  Although  very  weak,  he  performed  mass  on 
three  other  occasions.  He  was  attended  by  doctor  Sarrazin,  a 
name  still  held  in  respect  in  Canada.  On  learning  on  Christ- 
mas eve  that  there  was  no  hope  for  htm,  de  Saint  Valliirc  sent 
for  M.  de  L.otbini^re,  the  archdeacon  of  his  diocese,  to  adminis- 
ter the  last  rites  of  the  church.  M.  Dupuy  was  present  It  was 
at  this  time  the  bishop  informed  Dupuy  of  his  appointment 
as  executor,  and  of  his  own  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  hospital,  his  foundation.  On  Christmas  day  he  was 
visited  by  the  governor,  whom,  although  d3nng  he  received 
with  perfect  courtesy.  He  died  at  half-past  twelve  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  December,  reciting  the  first  verse  of 
the  forty-second  psalm.  **  Quern  admodum  desiderat  cervus 
ad  fontes  aquarum^  ita  desiderat  anima  mea  ad  te  Deus** 
An  altar  was  erected  in  the  chamber  in  which  the  corpse  was 
laid,  and  mass  was  performed  by  M.  de  Lotbiniire  and  the 
other  priests.  This  event  preceded  the  most  wrious  difficulty 
which  has  affected  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Canada 
The  quarrel  has  only  been  imperfectly  related,  and  it  has  not 
been  difficult  to  keep  the  true  issue  in  the  background.  It 
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was  settled,  as  sucli  difficulties  often  are,  by  the  main  point 
being  set  out  of  view  by  those  in  power,  and  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  intendant,  who  felt  bound  to  interfere,  and  cannot  be 
accused  of  having  acted  from  personal  motives.  Moreover, 
the  arrival  of  a  new  bishop-coadjutor  removed  several  causes  of 
dispute,  which  aided  to  place  the  dispute  in  less  prominence. 

The  quarrel  arose  from  the  pretensions  put  forth  by  the 
canons  of  the  chapter.  At  this  early  .staL^c  in  the  proceeding, 
while  tlie  superiur  and  ihe  clergy  of  the  seminary  paid  the 
customary  visit  to  the  corp.se  l>  ing  in  state,  the  canons  did 
not  attend.  I  hcy  sent  word  that  the  churcli  bells  could  ring 
the  ki\L'\\  by  those  sent  to  toll  them  ;  anil  the\-  asked  to  be 
supplied  w  ith  wax  ta|>ei-s  for  the  sen  ice  in  tlie  cathedral. 

M.  Dupuy  furnislied  what  w  as  required  tor  tl\e  decoration 
of  the  hospital  chapel,  toi^elhcr  with  the  car  on  which  the 
body  was  carried  to  the  city  gates.  It  had  been  embalmed, 
and  was  exposed  for  seven  days  in  the  ^'chaptllc  nn^tnfe" 
constructed  at  the  hospital.  There  it  was  visited  b)  all  the 
poor  of  the  city,  who  from  the  commencement  of  the  ill- 
ness of  the  bishop  had  shewn  great  sympathy,  attending  at 
the  churches,  some  even  prostrating  themselves  before  the 
altars,  pra\'ing  that  the  bishop's  life  might  be  spared. 

If  any  position  was  assured  it  was  that  of  M.  de  Lotbiniere, 
the  archdeacon  of  the  diocese.  It  was  upon  him  the  duty 
officially  devolved  of  conducting  the  funeral  ceremonies,  but 
this  claim  was  not  recognised  by  the  chapter.  The  canons 
acted  as  if  the  diocese  were  vacant.  On  the  morning  of  the 
bishop's  death  they  held  a  meeting,  and  appointed  three 
vicars -general  to  conduct  the  ecclesiastical  affairs:  M.  Boullard, 
who  had  long  been  cur^  of  Quebec,  with  two  priests  named 
Plante  and  Hazeur.  They  immediately  assumed  charge  of 
the  diocese,  and  among  other  duties  gave  orders  for  the  burial 
of  the  bishop. 

These  proceedings,  the  legality  of  which  Dupuy  refused  to 
recognise,  led  to  the  report  that  the  newly-elected  vicars- 
general  had  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  bishop's  declared  wish, 
to  bury  the  body  in  the  cathedral.   The  statement  reached 
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the  ears  of  the  intendant  The  council  was  not  in  session, 
having  adjourned  from  the  days  iJieccding  Christmas  until 
the  Monday  following,  lesrois**  the  6th  of  January.  Conse- 
quently, the  intendant  called  upon  the  canons  to  appear 
before  the  court  on  the  first  day  after  vacation,  and  in  the 
meantime  summoned  them  to  his  hotel  on  the  2nd  of  Januaiy, 
the  day  before  the  burial  was  to  take  place. 

M.  de  Lotbini^re  attended.  On  the  part  of  the  chapter  a 
bailiff  appeared  with  a  document,  setting  forth  that  they  did 
not  recognise  any  judge  in  Canada  empowered  to  determine 
the  dispute  between  themselves  and  M.  de  Lotbini^re :  not 
even  the  cmstil  supMeur.  They  could  alone  be  judged  by 
the  king  and  his  council ;  to  that  body  they  appealed,  declaring 
that  they  would  not  appear  at  the  place  of  summons. 

On  this  defiance  of  his  authority  Dupuy  determined  to  take 
summary  [)roceedings  to  prevent  the  canons  carrying  out  their 
purpose,  and  to  assert  his  power,  which  they  were  disputing. 
On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  January,  the  day  previous  to 
that  named  for  the  burial,  Dupuy,  accompanied  by  M.  de 
Lotbini^re,  M.  de  Leigne,  lieutenant-general,  and  M.  Hich^, 
the  attorney-general,  proceeded  to  the  hospital.  He  there 
directed  the  superioress,  Genevieve  Duchesnay  m^re  Saint 
Augustin,  a  member  of  an  old  Canadian  family,  to  lock  the 
doors  of  the  vestibule,  and  in  the  king's  name  he  ordered 
^e  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  community  and  the 
invalid  poor  of  both  sexes  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  M. 
Dupuy  then  declared  that  he  had  attended  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  burial,  owing  to  the  canons  having  determined  on 
the  morrow  to  inter  the  body  in  the  cathedral.  Among  those 
present  was  Leclair,  one  of  the  canons,  who  desired  to  speak, 
but  the  intendant  paid  no  regard  to  what  he  said.  M.  de  Lot- 
bintire,  the  Jesuit  father  de  la  Chasse  the  confessor  of  the 
convent,  with  the  other  priests,  put  on  their  surplices;  the 
canon  Leclair  was  forced  to  do  the  same,  the  funeral  service 
was  performed,  Dupuy  himself  chanting  the  *^Libera,** 

While  taking  this  course,  Dupuy  knew  perfectly  well  that 
preparations  had  been  made  for  an  imposing  burial  service  on 
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the  following  day  at  the  cathedral.  Writers  in  favour  of  the 
chapter  assert  that  the  intention  was  to  take  the  body  to  the 
cathedral,  and  after  the  service,  solemnly  bring  it  back  to  the 
hospital  for  interment  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  report 
that  such  a  step  was  contemplated,  that  Dupuy  acted  as 
I  have  described.  His  intention  had,  however,  become 
known,  and  the  canons  determined  to  Interrupt  the  ceremony. 
They  caused  the  tocsin  to  be  sounded,  and  spread  the  report 
that  the  general  hospital  was  on  fire.  By  these  means  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  collected  at  the 
building.  With  this  crowd  following  them,  the  grand  vicars 
entered  the  hospital  chapel.  Finding  that  the  ceremony  was 
ended,  they  placed  an  interdict  on  the  church,  and  suspended 
the  superioress  from  her  functions,  appointing  another  religieuse 
in  her  place:  thus  passing  direct  censure  on  the  ecclesiastics 
who  were  present,  among  them  the  Archdeacon  of  the  diocese 
and  the  suj^rior  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  the  ordinance  issued  by  the  intendant,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  Dupuy  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  monstrous 
proceeding,  as  if  there  was  any  condition  in  the  colony 
independent  of  the  courts  of  justice  established  by  the  king. 
Dupuy  pointed  out  that  in  France  an  appeal  could  be  made 
to  the  king,  but  it  could  only  be  after  those  interested  had 
acknowledged  the  court  and  submitted  to  its  decisions.  The 
course  proposed  by  the  chapter  would  create  two  years  of 
delay,  and  in  that  period  the  canons  would  be  able  to 
execute  with  impunity  all  that  their  caprice  suggested. 

Dupuy,  in  giving  a  narrative  of  what  took  place,  asserts  that 
he  had  heard  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  chapter  unlaw- 
fully to  retain  with  the  body  of  the  bishop  his  cross,  mitre, 
and  other  pontifical  ornaments,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the 
desire  of  the  late  bishop  where  his  body  should  be  placed. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  intendant  to  r^ard  the  course 
followed  by  the  newly-elected  vicars-general  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  defiance  of  his  authority,  and  as  a  usurpation 
of  clerical  power  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  civil 
officials,  and  in  opposition  to  law.  Subsequent  proceedings 
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determined  their  character,  for  they  were  held  to  be  null  and 
void.  By  a  m  ulcrn  standard  of  law  and  order,  they  can  only 
be  called  a  violation  of  decency  and  ordinary  propriety.  A 
wrangle  over  the  corpse  of  a  leading  ecclesiastic  is  a  scandal . 
in  any  religion  ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  it  took 
place  in  the  iron  discipline  of  the  Roman  church. 

The  points  in  dispute  were  nevertheless  suflFii^  iem'y  simple. 
During  the  life  of  M.  dc  Saint  V.iliit  1,  in  1713,  Mgr.  Duplc.ssis 
de  iMornay  had  been  appointed  coadjutor  under  the  title  of 
the  bishop  of  Eumcnia  in  Phrygia ;  but  he  never  cro^'^cd  the 
Atlantic.  In  1715  de  Saint  V'allier  drew  the  attention  of  his 
coadjutator  to  the  condition  of  the  church  ii  !  Miisiana.  M. 
de  Mornay  had  belonged  to  the  capuchins  at  Meudon,  and  he 
sent  out  to  that  colony»  some  of  his  o\\  n  order  to  carry  on  the 
missions,  and  from  France  he  governed  its  religious  services  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  was  apclministcring  the  diocese  of  Cambrai, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Fenclon. 

After  the  decease  of  dc  Saint  Valiicr,  and  previous  to  the 
fact  being  known  in  France,  in  March,  1728,  de  Mornay  had 
resigned  his  position  as  coadjutator,  and  a  successor  was 
appoiiUf-d.  But  such  resignation  was  uf  no  effect,  for  at  that 
date  dc  Mornay  w  as  de  facto  bishop  of  Quebec,  his  first 
appointment  having  been  made  cum  futura  success'ionc. 

Acenrrlingly,  when  the  chai)tcr  undertook  to  elect  the  vicars- 
general,  they  were  acting  in  defiance  of  the  fact  that  a  bishop 
of  Ouel>cc  legally  held  the  episcopal  office. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1728,  the  bishop  sent  the  necessary 
powers  to  M.  dc  Lotbini^rc,  to  administer  the  diocese  in  his 
name;  the  latter  assumed  authority  in  the  following  Septem- 
ber,  thus  annulling  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  chapter. 

Even  before  the  facts  were  known,  the  course  taken  bv  the 
chapter  was  regarded  as  being  in  opposition  to  lav,  The 
canons  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  "  constU 
Sttp^rieur^*  at  an  e.xtraordinary  meeting  on  the  5th  of  January. 
They  were  forbidden  to  celebrate  any  service  appertaining  to 
their  office  in  the  church  until  their  refusal  to  attend  the 
summons  of  the  council  had  been  judged  by  the  conseil 
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supMeur^*  A  provisional  seizure  was  placed  upon  their  tem- 
poral revenues,  and  publication  of  the  ordinance  was  ordered  in 
the  churches  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers.*  The 
canons  were  not  prepared  quietly  to  accept  these  conditions. 
After-events  suggest  that  they  knew  that  the  governor  was 
not  actively  against  them,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  dispute 
he  took  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  Dupuy.  As  he  ga\*e  no 
countenance  to  the  proceedings  of  the  antr  supHieitTy  his 
sympathies  must  have  been  apparent  In  whatever  way 
influenced,  the  chapter  issued  a  mandenunt^  bearing  the  name 
of  the  vicars-general,  which  was  read  by  M.  de  Tonnancour, 
one  of  the  canons,  protesting  against  the  course  taken  by 
the  intendantf 

The  council  met  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  Januaty,  in 
extraordinary  session.  The  first  step  was  to  declare  the 
bishopric  not  vacant ;  the  second,  to  forbid  the  sicur  BouIIaid 
and  others  to  assume  the  position  of  vicars-gencral,  and  in 
that  position  to  perform  any  executive  act  The  council 
condemned  in  unmistakable  language  the  conduct  of  the 
ecclesiastics  as  tending  to  seduce  the  simplicity  of  the 
people,  who  could  nof  distinguish  the  distinction  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rights;  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastics 
consisted  only  in  performing  the  scr\'iccs  of  the  church  and 
of  administering  the  sacraments,  and  affirming  that  all  other 
rights,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  were  under  the  control  of 
judges  chaiged  with  the  duties  of  justice. { 

•  Ordinance,  4ih  Tnntiary,  1728.    E<lic's  and  Orflinances,  II.,  p.  326. 

t  it  U  worthy  of  remark  ilmt  tbe  matnitment  issued  tlie  vioir^-geueral  at 
ibis  important  civis  of  ib«  church  berore  the  conque>t,  when  it  aakumed  to  be 
Independent  of  dvil  authority,  ia  not  inclwled  in  the  volamea  of  the  *'  Mnnde* 

ments  des  Eveqnes  de  Quebec,"  lately  published.  No  alius: n  \'-  made  to  the 
du>pute  ( itht !  in  the  ski  n  h  of  the  life  of  Mfjr.  de  Morn.iy  or  that  ol  Mgr.  Dosquet. 

X  "  iaquciie  ne  tend  qu'  i  seduire  le  pcuple  i  ia  favour  de  sa  simplicite  ct  Ue 
la  oonnaiflsance  qui  lot  manque  poor  ditHnguer  la  puissance  ecclesiastique  d'iSTee  la 
pnLmuice  s^ctiltire ;  le  penple  ne  pouvant  pas  laroir  avec  assez  de  precision  que  la 
puissance  propre  aux  ecclesiasliques  n'est  que  sur  le  spii  iti:.  !  et  sur  les  chores  qui 
concerncnt  le  salut  des  umes,  Ics  ordres  a  confeier  aus  miiiistrcs  de  TEglise, 
radmiuialration  des  sacremens  et  cc^qui  &'en  suit  des  effels  du  sacremcut  de  mariage 
Ct  des  autra  sacremens  j  que  tons  les  antres  droils  et  pr6rogatives  des  cocIMe** 
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It  was  resolved  that  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Tonnancmirt, 
in  announcing  the  mandement,  should  be  examined  before 
the  civil  lieutenant-general  de  Leignc.  The  vicars-general 
were  forbidden  to  publish  the  mnudement  in  any  church  of 
the  colony,  under  the  penalty  of  the  seizure  of  their  revenues, 
and  the  cui'h  were  prohibited  from  reading  it  in  any  church. 

One  effect  of  the  attitude  of  the  council,  was  to  lead  to  the 
removal  of  the  edict  from  the  church  o{  the  hospital,  which 
took  place  in  February;  and  at  a  later  date,  to  restore  the 
superioress  of  the  convent  suspended  with  such  indecent  ha? te 
on  the  evening  of  the  funeral  of  de  Saint  Vallier. 

On  the  day  of  the  purification,  the  2nd  of  February',  the 
sermon  at  the  cathedral  was  preached  b\'  perc  Valerian,  who  as 
a  point  of  religious  teaching  saw  fit  to  allude  to  the  disputes 
which  were  taking  place.  He  took  upon  himself  to  say  that 
M.  Boullard  alone  possessed  power  in  the  diocese,  and  that  it 
was  he  only,  whom  the  people  should  obey  in  matters  of 
religion.  On  the  requisition  of  the  attorney-general,  the 
council  passed  a  minute  which  forbade  all  ecclesiastics, 

tiques  et  s^cultm  entr'eux  sont  maliires  pncvment  t(;ni|>orell«sddvoltt»i  k  puis* 
Miice  da  roi  et  partant  \  U  connaissance  ties  juge*  qui  sent  dutig^  de  rexecution 

de  sa  justice  sur  tuus  ses  sujets  snns  dUtiriclion  duiu  les  cccl^tastiqucs  (poOT 
I'exemplc  i[u"i!s  doivcnt  au  i  tuple)  doivent  sc  monfrtT      \<[m  soiimis. 

L'l:lgli»>e  ^taul  dans  I'Kut,  cl  nun  I'Eut  dnn<>  I  Kglisc,  taisant  paitie  de  I'Eut 
s«i»  lequel  die  ne  p«ut  sub$t«ter :  les  eccliSsiasiiques  d'ullewrs  Aant  li  pen  les 
mfiilrei  de  se  sonstnire  un  muI  moment  &  U  justice  da  prince  que  su  majesty 
enjoint  a  ses  juges.  par  les  ordoniiaiiccs  du  royaume,  <'c  les  y  contraindre  par  la 
saisie  de  k-urs  revenus  tcniporcl!c=:  n%''tant  iiecc-^Tirc  pour  en  convaincre  t<TUt  le 
pcuplc  dc  crtlc  colonic  iuviulubletiieni  alUclic  au  cuitc  du  d  Dieu,  et  a  i  obeis« 
sance  due  au  roi  par  I'exprb  commandement  de  Dieu,  que  de  ]ui  donner  connaia- 
sance  ainu  que  wow^  aliens  le  faire  de  la  declaralion  puldiqne  que  les  (ivfiques  de 
France,  as>einli!es  ^  la  tele  tlu  ciergtS  ont  doniiee  le  dix-neuf  mars  de  I'annjk  mil 
six  cent  qu:\lre-vingt-deux  ;  laquelle  c]^claraiion  porte  en  propres  termes,  que 
baint  Pierre  ct  ttuccesi<eurs,  vicairebde  Jesus-Chriiit,  et  que  toute  rEglisem^me, 
n*ODt  refu  de  puissance  de  Dieu  que  sur  les  choses  spiritttdlea  ct  qui  conceraent  le 
salut,  ct  non  point  sur  les  cboMS  temporelles  et  dviles.  .   .  .   nous  d«^c]arons 

que  les  rois  ne  'jont  soi!nii<  a  sinciines  ]niissanccs  eccle";iasH']UP«  pnr  I'nrdre  <!o  Dien 
dans  les  choses  qui  cunctfnieiit  le  temporel."  Ordonnances  tit>  Imendans  de 
Canada.  Quebec,  6  Jan.,  1728.  Edits  et  Oidonnaoces,  II.,  p.  327-8.  Words 
wbidi  cannot  be  kept  too  prominently  bcAne  the  attention  of  those  who  hereafter 
naj  enter  public  life. 
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regular  and  secular,  especially  the  recollets,  from  preaching 
an}  thing  but  the  word  of  God  and  the  teaching  of  the  gospel 
The  p^re  Valerian  on  being  summoned,  appeared  before 
the  council  and  read  passages  of  his  sermon,  and  gave  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  consider  M.  Boullard  the 
prMnt  head  of  the  church  in  Canada. 

There  appeared  little  chance  of  any  settlement  of  the  quar- 
rel when  M.  de  Beauhamois  attended  at  the  council  and 
requested  that  the  paper  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
should  be  read  by  his  secretary.  Although  this  proceeding 
was  opposed  by  M.  Dupuy,  M.  de  Beauhamois  persevered  in 
his  demand,  and  the  document  was  read.  It  expressed  the 
govemor*general's  displeasure,  that  the  council  without  his 
authority  had  interfered  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  any 
decision  should  have  been  arbitraril)'  given  in  a  controversy 
involving  points  so  delicate;  adding,  that  in  his  view  the  course 
taken  by  the  council  would  lead  to  dangerous  consequences. 
He  was,  therefore,  determined  to  exerdse  the  powers  he  pos- 
sessed, and  in  the  name  of  the  king  he  forbade  the  council 
to  receive  an)'  petition  or  any  reply  from  the  parties  sum- 
moned, and  to  give  no  judgment  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
pute, until  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  king,  and  his  majc>t)  s 
orders  had  been  received  regarding  it 

The  intendant,  nevertheless,  desired  to  proceed,  but  under 
the  circumstances  he  was  powerless.  He  did  not  fail,  how- 
ever, to  exert  his  authority.  The  bailiff  of  the  court,  Rogeat, 
was  dismissed  for  refusing  to  publish  certain  notices,  and  was 
even  imprisoned.  The  governor  released  him.  A  member 
•of  the  council,  M.  Crispin,  w$is  also  forced  for  a  time  to  dis- 
continue attendance  at  its  meetings. 

Following  these  proceedings,  the  interdict  against  the 
hospital  chapel  was  removed.  In  September,  M.  Du})uy 
ceased  to  be  intendant  The  secretary  of  state  notified  the 
council  through  the  governor-general  that  a  writ  of  main'lev/e^ 
the  English  replev)  ,  had  to  be  granted.  Thus  their  property 
was  restored  to  the  chapter  until  further  proceedings  should 
attach  it,  and  matters  reverted  to  their  original  condition. 
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In  October  peace  was  restored  to  the  convstit ;  the 
Saint  Augustin  was  replaced  in  her  position.   In  the  list  of 
"sufMeures"  her  name  appears  as  such  from  1726  to  1730, 
in  years  of  unbroken  authority.   No  allusion  is  made  to  her 
suspension,  and  she  died  in  discharge  of  her  duties. 

Dupuy  left  for  France  in  October,  172S,  placing  his  affairs 
in  charge  of  his  son,  a  Jesuit  priest  The  position  taken  by 
him  in  the  dispute  can  in  no  way  be  assigned  to  hostility  to 
the  church.  What  he  opposed  was  the  pretension  of  a  knot  of 
ecclesiastics  to  undisputed  and  irresponsible  authority,  whose 
names,  but  for  mention  of  them  in  this  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion of  power,  would  have  long  been  foi^otten.  Opinion  in 
France  by  no  means  ranged  itself  entirely  on  the  side  of 
de  Beauhamois  and  the  chapter.  Dupuy,  as  many  before 
him,  lost  a  good  cause  by  want  of  prudence  and  judgment  It 
was  said  of  him  that  he  was  right  in  many  respects,  but 
clearly  in  the  wrong  on  other  points.  If  he  had,  moreover, 
avoided  the  ridiculous  claims  he  had  advanced  with  regard  to 
his  position,  he  would  have  escaped  much  of  the  prejudice  in 
his  disfavour,  and  with  more  discretion  on  his  part  the  blame 
would  have  fallen  on  the  governor,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  dc  Beauhamois  would  have  been  recalled.* 

*  **  L'uutde  SttivRote  M,  tl«  Saint  Seiiocb,  agent  de  nMfe  coamittoaut^  «criviut 
de  France.    '  Vous  aurez  un  nouvel  intendant,  je  ne  ie  connab  point ;  le  pauvce 

M.  nujuiyest  absoluincnl  exclii  <ic  cetlc  place.  II  a  eu  raison  en  Wieii  chases, 
inais  il  n  eu  l  ieu  tort  dans  d'autres  ;  s'll  avail  bien  i^ris  l^^rde  a  Iiii,  tou>  ks  tort* 
scraicnt  tonibcs  sur  M.  le  Gouvcriieur,  et  il  n'aurait  jamais  ele  raj>eUc  cle  sou 
intendance,'  Mgr.  de  Saint  Vallier  et  Thftpitat  gtfii^nU  de  Quebec.  Hlaioiie 
du  Mooastire,  p.  281. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

« 

Events  in  France  had  not  established  the  principle  in  favour 
of  which  Dupuy  had  asserted  himself.  On  the  advent  to 
power  of  the  reg^ent  it  was  hoped  that  important  religious 
concessions  would  be  made.  The  opinions  of  the  regent  were 
known,  but  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  or  the  strong  con- 
victions  of  an  honourable  life  to  face  intolerance.  The 
protestants  commenced  again  to  assemble,  but  the  treatment 
of  them  was  left  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  to  act  in  each 
case  as  was  thought  advisable.  In  some  parts  of  the  south  of 
France,  persecution  was  attempted  on  the  hideous  system  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  an  important  fact  in  the  history  of  those 
days  that  the  jansenists  and  galltcans  were  as  embittered 
against  thts  protestants  as  the  Jesuits,  and  were  prepared  to  go 
to  the  same  length  of  persecution.  The  fact  is  undeniable, 
and  admitted  by  modern  historians. 

But  enlightened  catholics  were  not  wanting  whose  patriotism 
was  greater  than  their  love  of  dogma,  and  who  were  capable 
.  of  seeing  the  unfortunate  consequences  which  must  follow 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  There  was  yet  time 
to  redeem  that  fatal  error,  jnore  condemnable  from  its  want 
of  political  foresight,  than  firom  the  brutality  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  The  exiled  protestants  remained  Frenchmen ;  and  the 
love  of  France  was  still  a  part  of  their  being.  The  fact  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  men  were  leaving  behind  even  - 
thing  dear  to  them,  all  that  in  their  view  had  given  a  charm 
to  life,  sustained  only  by  the  deep  convictions  which  they 
drew  from  their  protestant  faith.  They  were  prepared  to 
submit  to  exile,  want  and  privation,  in  preference  to  the 
abandonment  of  what  they  believed  to  be  truth.  The  party 
who  desired  their  return  was  headed  by  the  due  de  Noailles: 
it  advocated  that  the  protestants  should  be  allowed  to 
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establish  themselves  in  recognised  districts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  clerical  party  would  admit  of  no  such  concession.  While 
those  who  professed  more  moderation  condemned  some  of 
the  excesses  of  the  Jesuits  in  applying  the  principles  of  the 
revocation,  that  measure  as  a  policy  obtained  their  support 
The  opportunity  passed  awa}'  for  France  to  recall  the 
protestant  exiles,  to  remember  amid  the  horrors  and  terrors 
of  the  revolution  that  the  rex-ocation  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  society,  to  which  the  country 
during  the  first  years  of  that  convulsion  had  to  submit 

On  the  death  of  the  regent  the  due  de  Bourbon  was 
appointed  first  minister.  It  forms  the  reverse  of  a  bright 
page  of  French  history.  The  remarkable  fact  of  his  admin is> 
tration  was  the  marriage  of  the  young  king,  then  only  fifteen 
years  of  age.  One  leading  object  was  to  obtain  an  heir  to 
the  throne,  to  debar  the  son  of  the  regent  from  its  possession. 
A  request  was  made  for  a  grand-daughter  of  George  the  first, 
daughter  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II. 
Assent  would  have  cost  the  dynasty  the  British  crown,  for 
the  bride  must  have  become  a  Roman  catholic  Eventually 
it  was  determined  that  he  should  marry  the  daughter  of 
Stanislas  Lesczynski,  the  deposed  king  of  Poland,  the  unfor> 
tunate  ally  of  Charles  XIL,  then  living  in  Alsace  on  a  pen- 
sion granted  by  France.  The  young  queen  was  seven  years 
older  than  the  king.  No  event  in  modern  histoiy  has  created 
such  astonishment,  and  it  is  onl)-  explicable  by  the  intrigues 
which  dictated  it,  into  which  it  is  not  within  the  object  of  this 
volume  to  enter.  In  1726  M.  de  Bourbon  was  dismissed,  and 
cardinal  Fleur\'  assumed  power. 

At  this  date  he  was  sixty-three  years  old  ;  his  constitution 
was  still  \  igorous,  for  his  life  had  been  free  from  the  excesses 
in  which  man\'  public  men  then  indulged.  The  main  theor>' 
of  his  government  was  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  profuse  expenditure,  which  had  proved  one 
of  the  causes  of  national  debt  and  embarrassment  The  one 
personal  effort  made  by  him  was  to  obtain  the  cardinal's  hat, 
so  that  he  would  have  no  superior  among  the  clerg\-.  He 
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refused  to  take  the  title  of  first  mmister,  and  he  caused  the 
3n>ung  king,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  imitation  of 
Louis  XIV.,  to  declare  that  hereafter  he  would  himself 
govern,  and  have  no  first  minister.  So  transparent  was  tfab 
farce,  that  it  appears  strange  it  should  have  been  put  in  prac- 
tice. The  fact  was  duly  communicated  ;q  Canada,  and 
gravely  iicknowledged  by  the  governor,* 

One  of  Fleury's  first  efforts  was  to  conciliate  the  clergy. 
During  the  government  of  the  due  de  Bourbon  the  ecclesiastics 
had  been  subjected  to  the  tax  of  the  "  chiquantihnel'  f  in 
common  with  the  remaining  population.  They  had  resisted 
in  a  body  against  this  tribute,  as  an  attack  on  their  immunity 
from  taxation.  Fleury  made  a  declaration  that  the  tax  had 
been  extended  to  their  property  by  a  misconception  of 
the  principle  that  the  rights  of  the  church  were  beyond 
human  control.  On  being  thus  freed  from  the  legal  demand, 
the  church  voluntarily  made  a  gift  of  four  million  Hvres, 

We  may  attribute  Dupuy's  recall  to  some  extent  to  the 
maxims  which  he  laid  down  in  his  ordinance  of  the  6th  of 
January,  of  the  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state.  He 
was  affirming  the  reverse  of  the  principle  enunciated  by  car- 
dinal Fleury  in  Paris. 

On  the  departure  of  Dupuy  no  immediate  steps  were  taken 
to  name  his  successor ;  at  one  period  it  appeared  that  it  was 
possible  he  might  return  to  Canada.  D'Aigremont  was 
accordingly  called  upon  to  undertake  his  duties  as  "  commis- 
sumnaire  onhnnateur!*  He  died  the  following  October,  when 
M.  Hocquart  was  appointed  ;  it  was  not,  however,  until  1 73 1 
that  he  was  officially  named  intendant 

During  the  years  succeeding  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the 
population  of  Canada  had  steadily  increased.  In  17 13  it  is 
set  forth  as  being  i8,i  19  souls  ;  at  the  death  of  de  Vaudreuil 
in  1725  it  had  increased  to  above  28,00a  On  the  arrival  of 
de  Beauharnois  in  1726  there  were  29,396  souls  in  the  colony* 
The  advance  in  prosperity  had  not  been  in  population  only. 

*  Psri.  MS.,  3rI  .Serial,  IX.,  p.  1558. 

t  The  fiftieth  part  of  alt  leata  and  leftnoga  Ibr  Iwdve  jrean. 
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Peace  had  encouraged  aod  widened  all  enterprise*  one  result 
of  which  was  the  formation  of  a  company  to  trade  on  the 
upper  Mississippi.*  The  first  venture  left  Montreal  on  the 
i6th  of  June,  1727.  The  expedition  reached  Michiliroacktnac 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  where  it  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
month.  Thence  Jt  followed  the  route  .by  Green  bay.  Fox  river 
and  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi.  Ascending  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  canoes  reached  lake  Pepin  on  the  17th  of 
September,  where  the  vayageurs'^'  established  themselves  and 
constructed  a  fort  on  the  north  side,  called  by  them  fort 
Beauharnois.  The  intention  was  to  perform  mass  with  some 
ceremony  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  otherwise  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  de  Beauharnois ;  but  as  the  fireworks  to  be 
displayed  on  the  occasion  were  not  ready,  the  ceremony  was 
delayed  until  the  14th.  During  the  festivities  on  the  occa- 
sion, some  wine  made  by  the  Sioux  was  produced,  which 
by  its  excellence  astonished  those  who  were  present,  men 
accustomed  to  the  best  wines  of  France. 

It  was  the  first  settlement  on  the  Mississippi  north  of  the 
Illinois.  The  purpose  in  forming  it,  was  to  establish  trade 
relations  with  the  Sioux.  The  tribe  proved  tractable,  and 
many  of  them  established  themselves  around  the  fort  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  accepting  the  presence  of  the  new-comers.  It 

*  The  date  of  the  tonnation  of  the  company  is  the  6ihorjune,  1727.  It 
included  the  mmei  of  some  of  the  foremoM  men  or  the  colonjt  de  UeenhBrnoii,  de 
Longaeaii,  de  La  Come,  d'Aigremont,  Saint  George  Dupri  and  otheri.  [Mwgvy 

VI.,  p.  552.]  The  leatler  of  ihc  expecliliuii  was  Houcher  de  la  Ferriere,  and  the  lake 
was  named  after  a  connection  of  de  I^fMicherville,  Madeleine  Loi-.eau,  m.irrie  l  to 
Jean  I'epin.  It  was  soon  found  liiai  the  tori  iiad  l)een  placed  on  ground  subject 
to  inandaiioos  (de  Beauharnob,  35  Oct.,  1729].  and  it  was  abandoned.  A  neir 
eompnny  wax  formed  on  tlie  6th  June,  .  [Margry  VI.,  p.  565.]  In  spring, 
1732,  de  I.incfot  re-e->l.ilili-lieii  ilic  (xist,  -cifi.liii<;  higher  cmnnd  Air  building.  In 
1737  it  was  not  considered  possible  for  the  company  to  continue  its  operations, 
owing  to  the  threats  of  the  Sioux.  It  wa«  acoonlingly  resiolved  to  abandon  the 
po«t  and  bum  down  the  fort.  It  was  evacuated  30th  Maj.  (Margiy  VI.,  p. 
580  ]    The  post  was  subsequently  restored  in  1750  by  Marin. 

t  Abont  ihifi  late  this  word  came  into  use  to  take  the  place  of  the  term 
(oureun  di  boU,  to  which  dUrepute  lx:gao  to  be  attached.  The  new  tenn,  as  it 
were,  legitimized  the  tile  of  adventure. 

X  His  appojmmcnt  was  catered  aoth  Angnst,  1731. 
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was  not  the  case  with  the  old  enemies  of  the  French,  the 
Foxes  who  shewed  that  the  strong  enmity  which  they  had 
entertained  was  still  felt  The  impotent  attempt  of  this 
tribe  on  Detroit  in  171 2  has  been  recorded,*  with  the  severe 
punishment  inflicted  upon  them  in  consequence  of  this  act 
of  hostility.  In  the  fifteen  years  which  had  elapsed  they 
had  regained  strength,  and  had  formed  alh'ances  with  other 
nations.  They  had  incorporated  into  their  tribe  man}' 
prisoners  and  members  of  other  tribes,  willing  to  join  with 
them  in  their  opposition  to  the  French.  The  country  north 
of  the  Illinois  from  lake* Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  was 
inhabited  by  the  Mascoutins^  the  Kikapoos,  the  Malhomines, 
the  FoHes^avoines,  and  the  Sakis.  There  grew  up  among 
them  a  common  alliance  in  opposition  to  the  French,  and  to 
the  Indian  nations  who  were  friendly  to  them.  They  sur- 
prised  parties  proceeding  to  the  settlement  at  lake  Pepin, 
and  made  prisoners  of  the  traders  and  voyageurs  when  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  them.  The  Foxes  had  again  become 
mischievous  and  dangerous;  and  the  difficulty  in  their  attacks 
was,  that  they  were  a  matter  of  surprise.  Watchfulness  could 
never  be  relaxed.  There  was  nothing  aggressive  on  the  part  of 
the  French ;  their  one  object  was  to  travel  on  the  route  to  the 
new  settlement.  Consequently  they  were  constantly  liable 
to  be  assailed  when  least  looking  for  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

Peace  was  made  in  1726,  by  M.  de  Lignery  with  the  Foxes, 
Sakis  and  Puans,  which  it  was  believed  would  be  kept  The 
proposal  had  been  made  to  attempt  the  extirpation  of  the  tribe, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  partial  success  would  lead  to  future 
and  more  troublesome  hostilities,  f  The  attention  of  the 
government  had  been  seriously  directed  to  the  danger  to  which 
parties  ascending  the  Fox  river  were  exposed,  and  eflbrts  had 
been  made  to  assure  their  safety.  It  was  the  route  most  fol- 
lowed, for  it  led  directly  to  lake  Pepin.  The  other  two  routes 
were  looked  upon  as  forming  the  connection  with  X^uisiana : 
one  by  Chicago  creek  to  descend  the  northern  branch  of  the 

*  Ante  Virt.  U.,  p.  474-478. 

f  Pari.  MS.,  3  ierica,  ix.  pfk  1461,  1469^  15  JtuM!^  i7a& 
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Illinois  to  the  main  stream;  the  second  by  the  river  Saint 
Joseph,  to  take  the  portage  to  the  headquarters  of  the  southern 
branch  of  tlie  Illinois,  now  called  the  Kankakee.  There  was 
a  fort  at  the  discharge  of  the  Saint  Joseph  into  lake  Michigan ; 
there  was  likewise  a  fort  at  the  head  of  Green  bay.  The 
central  point  of  French  settlement  was  MichiUmackinac,  and 
it  was  at  this  spot  that  the  expeditions  made  their  final 
arrangements  for  starting. 

For  some  years  there  was  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
French  settlement  at  lake  Pepin.  It  was  during  their 
passage  to  and  from  the  fort  tha^  parties  were  assailed,  as 
opportunity  offered.  In  October,  1728,  seventeen  Canadians 
and  French  were  descending  the  Mississippi  to  trade  with  the 
Illinois,  when  they  were  seized  by  a  party  of  the  Kikapoos 
and  Mascoutins.  The  point  was  discussed  what  treatment 
the  prisoners  should  receive ;  whether  the  captors  would  bum 
them,  or  retain  them  as  slaves,  or  whether  they  would  give 
over  some  of  the  prisoners  to  the  Foxes  to  deal  with  them  as 
that  tribe  saw  fit.  They  finally  determined  they  would  them- 
selves keep  them. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  pere  Guignas,  who  in  the  dreary 
captivity  of  himself  and  his  countrymen  ccmtinued  ^e  per- 
formance of  his  religious  services,  the  one  consolation  they 
could  receive.  These  unfortunate  men  were  kept  five  months 
in  imprisonment,  for  escape  was  impossible.  During  this 
period  the  attention  of  their  captors  was  attracted  by  the 
priest ;  by  the  devotion  with  which  he  performed  his  duties, 
and  by  his  endeavour  to  soothe  the  affliction  of  his  fellow 
sufferers  in  the  common  misfortune.  Being  a  man  of  ability 
and  able  to  converse  with  the  tribe,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
confidence  they  placed  in  him,  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages 
they  would  gain  by  an  alliance  with  the  French.  Ultimately 
he  succeeded  in  entirely  obtaining  their  confidence,  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  agreed  to  sever  their  relations  with  the 
Foxes.  Consequent  on  this  determination  he  induced  some 
of  the  chiefs  to  descend  the  Mississippi  to  fort  Chartres» 
situate  ninety  miles  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  with 
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the  Mississippi,  where  de  Saint-Ange  was  in  command.  After 
some  negotiation  peace  was  made,  and  the  prisoners  obtained 
their  liberty. 

The  defection  of  these  allies  materially  weakened  the 
power  of  the  Foxes.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  form  some 
connection  with  the  Iroquois,  whether  with  the  intention  of 
abandoning  their  old  territory  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In 
1730  de  Saint-Ange  received  information  that  a  party  of 
the  Foxes  was  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  Iroquois 
country ;  that  they  had  seized  some  prisoners  near  the  spot 
known  as  "  Le  Rocher "  east  of  lake  Peoria,  which,  in  1682, 
de  La  Salle  had  selected  for  the  site  of  a  fort,  *  and  from 
its  character  well  known.  They  had  entrenched  themselves 
here  tn  Indian  form.  Their  intention  was  to  ascend  the 
Illinois  river,  and  reach  lake  Michigan,  and  possibly  thence 
to  find  their  way  to  the  Ohio.  The  Illinois  Indians,  with 
the  former  allies  of  the  Foxes,  the  Kikapoos  and  Mascoutins, 
were  lying  in  wait  to  attack  them. 

There  was  now  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  French 
with  regard  to  the  Foxes,  that  there  could  be  no  peace  with 
them,  and  that  there  was  one  policy  only  possible,  their  extir> 
pation.  Accordingly,  when  de  Saint*  Ange  heard  of  the  posi> 
tion  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  thinking  the  opportunity 
favourable  to  attain  this  result,  he  resolved  upon  attacking 
them.  His  force  consisted  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the 
Frenchmen  he  could  collect  on  the  river,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  men  and  four  hundred  Indians.  He  arrived  at  the 
Illinois  on  the  17th  of  August  The  Foxes  were  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  a  tributaiy  stream,  protected  by  trees ;  and 
as  was  the  peculiar  custom  of  the  tribe,  they  had  dug  caves 
in  the  earth,  in  which  they  could  take  refuge.  De  Saint- 
Ange  was  here  joined  by  two  hundred  Illinois,  Kikapoos  and 
Mascoutins,  who  had  heard  of  his  advance.  The  Foxes' 
camp  was  blockaded,  and  on  their  part  they  made  several 
attempts  to  surprise  the  besiegers;  in  each  case  unsuccess- 
fiiliy.   On  the  19th  they  sent  back  some  slaves,  whom  they 

•  Ante  Vol.  IL,  p.  no. 
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had  seized  from  the  Illinois^  and  expressed  a  desire  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  peace.  No  arrangement  could  be  arrived 
at,  and  de  Saint-Ange  renewed  the  attack.  On  the  following 
day  he  was  joined  by  de  VilUers  from  fort  Saint  Joseph,  with 
sixty  Frenchmen  and  five  hundred  Pottawatamies  and  Sakis; 
his  force  was  also  increased  by  the  arrival  from  lake  Michi- 
gan of  de  Noyelles  with  ten  Frenchmen  and  two  hundred 
Miamis. 

The  Foxes  defended  themselves  with  obstinacy.  At  the 
same  time,  having  learned  from  their  association  with  the 
French  what  intrigue  can  accomplish,  they  resolved  to  have 
recourse  to  negotiation.  The  Sakis^  who  were  among  their 
enemies,  had  been  their  ancient  allies.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  reestablish  the  old  relations:  it  was  not  in  vain.  The 
Sakis  gave  them  food,  of  which  they  were  in  want,  and 
entertained  the  proposal  to  assist  them  in  their  escape  from 
their  dangerous  position.  The  relationship  could  not  long 
remain  unknown.  It  might  have  eluded  the  watchfulness  of 
the  French ;  it  was  scarcely  possible  it  could  fail  to  be  pene< 
trated  by  the  other  tribes.  Jealousy  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful motives  to  influence  a  savage  nature;  accordingly,  suspicion 
led  to  accusation  of  treachery  and  to  recrimination.  At  one 
time  it  appeared  as  if  the  Indian  allies  on  the  side  of  the 
French  would  settle  their  altercation  by  coming  to  blows. 
But  the  large  force  of  French  with  de  Saint-Ange  was  able  to 
repress  all  such  demonstrations,  and  ostensibly  to  restore 
quiet 

The  siege  had  now  lasted  twenty  days,  and  want  b^;an  to 
be  felt  on  all  sides.  Not  only  the  Foxes  were  without  food, 
but  the  French  and  their  allies  suffered  from  the  same 
privation.  The  Illinois  were  reduced  to  eat  the  skins  of  which 
their  quivers  were  made,  and  were  the  first  to  yield  under  the 
emergency.  On  the  7th  of  December,  two  hundred  of  them 
abandoned  the  siege.  De  Saint-Ange,  nevertheless,  persevered 
in  his  attack;  he  now  disposed  his  force  so  that  the  Foxes 
were  unable  to  take  water  from  the  stream  from  which  they 
were  obtaining  their  supply.  During  the  erection  of  additional 
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works  to  protect  this  new  disposition  of  his  men,  a  violent 
thunderstorm  with  torrents  of  rain  prevented  the  continuation 
of  their  labours.  At  night  the  storm  continued  to  rage;  it  was 
pitch  dark  and  the  temperature  exceedingly  cold.  It  was 
under  these  desperate  circumstances  that  the  Foxes 
endeavoured  to  escape.  Their  movements,  unfortunate!)-  for 
■themsei\  es,  were  betrayed  by  the  criesof  the  ciiildren.  Althouijh 
the  opinion  was  firm  in  the  French  camp,  that  an  escape  was 
beiny;^  attempted,  the  tlarkncss  of  the  night  and  the  uncertainty 
whether  friend  or  foe  would  be  met,  caused  the  French  to 
remain  passive  until  morning. 

At  break  of  day  the  younii^cst  and  strongest  of  tlie  I'rench 
Indians  w  ere  sent  in  pur.suit.  They  soon  overtook  tlie  Fox 
column,  wliich  cf)uld  not  move  with  rapidity,  as  the  women, 
children,  and  old  men  iiad  been  placed  in  front.  .Accordingly 
it  was  they  who  determined  the  rate  of  advance,  under  these 
circumstances  nece.s.sarily  much  delayed.  Their  warriors 
were  in  the  rear  to  protect  the  retreat.  The  onslauglit  of  the 
pursuer^  met  little  resistance  ;  the  column  w  as  rapidly  broken, 
iij)ward.s  of  three  hundred  of  the  Fox  warriors  were  killed  or 
taken  by  their  enemies.  Of  the  Foxes  present  scarcely  sixty 
>\  ari  iors  escaped.  The  Sakis,  however,  hail  prex  iously  aided 
in  the  retreat  of  several  women  and  children,  who  eluded 
pursuit. 

The  French  now  believed  that  the  Foxes  were  incap.ible  of 
further  mischief,  and  de  lieauharnois  wrote  to  the  minister 
that  the  Foxes  were  humbhxl  and  would  no  longer  prove 
troublesome.  The  expectation  was  not  well  founded.  The 
tribe  still  remained  in  suffu  ient  force  to  be  aggressive,  and 
once  more  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Illinois.  Ihe  latter, 
with  everv  disposition  to  destrov  them  as  irreconcilable 
enemies,  failed  in  tluiir  t  (Tort  .  The  (juarrcl  extended  to  the 
Hurons  in  the  neii^hbourhood  of  Detroit,  and  they,  feeling 
that  the)-  w  ere  unable  to  cope  with  the  tribe,  a|)]>ealed  to  the 
christian  Indians  of  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains.  On  the 
17th  of  Octol)cr,  1732,  fifty  of  the  latter  reached  Detroit. 
Joined  by  seventy-five  Hurons  they  crossed  from  Detroit  to 
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Chicago  creek»  where  they  met  a  few  Mascoutin  Indians. 
The  latter,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  movements  of 
the  Foxes»  led  the  party  to  the  Fox  village  on  the'Wisconsin 
river  It  was  a  complete  surprise ;  the  Foxes,  nevertheless, 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  and  adx'anced  to 
the  attack.  They  were  outnumbered.  Most  of  the  fighting 
men  were  killed;  the  women,  children  and  old  men  experi* 
enced  the  same  fate:  but  some  thirty  or  forty  men  and 
several  women  managed  to  escape  and  found  their  way  to 
Green  bay,  where  de  Villiers  was  in  command,  to  whom  'they 
surrendered.  Two  of  the  chiefs  were  sent  to  Quebec,  as  an 
assurance  for  the  future  good  conduct  of  the  tribe.  Kiala, 
one  of  the  number,  considered  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  trouble,  was  transported  to  Martinique. 

The  remainder  of  the  Foxes  joined  the  tribe  of  Sakts,  who 
were  established  not  far  from  the  French  post  at  the  head  of 
Green  bay,  De  Villiers  detennined  in  no  way  to  permit 
their  presence,  and  he  resolved  that  this  refuge  should  be 
denied  them.  While  he  thus  threatened  destruction  to  the 
Foxes  by  insisting  on  their  abandonment  by  the  Sakis^ 
he  was  outraging  a  delicate  principle  of  Indian  feeling  in 
asking  that  the  hospitality  granted  by  one  tribe  to  another 
should  be  violated.  He  felt  himself,  however,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  enforce  his  request,  and  he  determined  to  exact  it 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  design,  he  obtained  the  assistance 
of  de  Repentigny,  who  commanded  at  Michilimackinac 
De  Villiers  arrived  at  the  Indian  village  with  sixty  French 
and  two  hundred  Indians ;  Ottawas,  Malhomines,  and  Sau* 
teurs.  Leaving  his  force  a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  he 
went  with  a  few  followers  to  the  Sakis,  believing  that  his 
presence  would  exact  compliance  with  his  request  De 
Repentigny  and  his  party  were  instructed  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  advance  on  hearing  diree  gunshots.  On  his 
arrival  he  summoned  the  Sakis  chiefs  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Foxes.  He  promised  the  Foxes  their  lives 
on  condition  they  would  prcKeed  to  Montreal  and  place  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  the  governor,  and  he  declared  if  they 
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were  not  sent  back,  he  would  come  himself  to  seek  them.  As 
the  hour  appointed  by  him  passed  without  their  appearance, 
de  Villiers,  accompanied  onl}-  by  nine  Frenchmen,  proceeded 
to  the  Sakis  to  enforce  his  demand.  While  de  Repent igny 
with  his  party  remained  some  slight  distance  from  the  spot, 
de  Villiers,  accompanied  by  his  son,  proceeded  to  the  encio* 
sure,  for  the  village  was  protected  by  fallen  trees.  Believing 
that  a  determined  attitude  would  lead  to  sulHnission,  de 
Villiers  commenced  to  force  his  way  by  pushing  aside  some 
of  the  branches.  The  chiefs  called  upon  htm  to  abandon  the 
attempt,  telling  htm  that  their  young  men  could  not  be 
restrained,  and  that  if  he  persevered  he  would  meet  his  death. 
De  Villiers  would  listen  to  no  such  expostulation,  and  was 
continuing  his  attempt,  when  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  Sakis. 
His  son,  who  was  by  his  side,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  elder 
de  Villiers  immediately  raised  his  musket  and  fired.  A 
volley  from  the  Sakis  followed.  De  Villiers  fell  dead  and 
some  of  the  few  men  with  him  were  wounded.  On  hearing 
the  firing,  de  Repentigny  advanced  with  his  force.  The 
action  became  general,  when  de  Repentigny,  du  Plessis,  and 
six  Frenchmen  were  killed. 

Although  the  French  attack  was  for  the  time  discontinued, 
the  Sakis  felt  themselves  so  insecure  in  their  position  that 
in  three  days  afterwards  they  abandoned  it  The  command 
had  now  devolved  on  the  younger  de  Villiers,  and  gathering 
what  force  he  could  bring  together,  he  immediately  pursued 
them.  He  came  upon  the  Sakis  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
fort  and  he  advanced  against  them  with  much  determina- 
tion ;  their  resistance  was  equal  1}-  obstinate.  On  both  sides 
there  was  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  action  was  not 
decisive.  The  Sakis  continued  their  march  to  the  Sioux,  in 
the  hope  of  being  received  by  them  ;  but  fear  of  the  French 
doubtless  led  the  Sioux  not  to  accede  to  the  demand.  The 
Sakis  finally  crossed  the  Mississippi  to  establish  themselves 
near  the  river  de  Boeuf,  the  modem  Buflalo  creek  in  Iowa.* 

*  In  the  aarrative  of  theM  difficulties  with  the  Foxes  and  SakU,  I  hftve 
feneralty  foilowed  tbe  late  estimable  M.  I'AbM  Feriand. 
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The  French  determined  to  exact  satisfaction  for  the  losses 
they  sustained,  and  so  reduce  the  power  of  the  Sakis  as  to 
prevent  them  being  mischievous  for  the  future.  In  the  month 
of  August,  1734,  an  expedition  left  Montreal  under  the  com- 
mand of  de  Noyeiles.  It  consisted  of  eighty  French  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  Indians  ;  at  Detroit  it  was  increased  by 
one  hundred  Hurons  and  Pottowatamies.  It  was  not  until 
spring  of  the  following  year  that  the  force  reached  the  river  des 
Moines,  where  the  Sakis  and  Renards  had  established  them* 
selves.  When  de  Noyelles  arrived  at  this  spot  he  had  with 
him  only  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  the  Hurons  and  the 
christian  Iroquois  having  left  him  to  attack  some  Sakis  at  the 
river  Saint  Joseph.  De  Noyelles  found  himself  before  a  well- 
constructed  fort,  held  by  an  enemy  numerically  superior,  he 
himself  imperfectly  provided  with  food,  for  his  supplies  had 
been  consumed  during  his  journey.  He  was  thus  driven  to 
the  position  of  making  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  accord- 
ingly he  affected  moderation,  and  was  conciliatory  in  his 
demands.  He  agreed  to  leave  the  fort  unmolested,  and  to 
grant  terms  of  peace,  conditionally  on  the  Sakis  abandon- 
ing their  alliance  with  the  Foxes ;  and  that  they  would 
themselves  return  to  their  former  settlement  at  the  head  of 
Green  bay.  The  French  had  no  power  to  enforce  these 
conditions,  and  the  mere  acceptance  of  them  by  the  Sakis  was 
not  by  any  means  the  sequel  loolced  for.  The  best  report 
which  de  Beaubarnois  could  make  of  the  expedition  was  that 
it  had  not  been  attended  by  any  bad  consequences.* 

The  disputes  of  the  church  in  1727  required  that  steps 
should  be  taken  for  their  settlement.  The  new  bishop,  who 
entered  into  the  position  by  succession,  was  now  sixty-six 
years  old,  broken  in  health,  still  retaining  an  invincible  dread 
of  crossing  the  ocean.  Accordingly,  M.  Dosquet,  a  Sulpician, 
was  appointed  coadjutor.  In  his  youth  he  had  resided  in 
Montreal,  and  had  passed  two  years  in  that  city ;  but  finding 
the  climate  unfavourable  to  his  health,  he  had  returned  to 
France.   Transferred  by  the  consent  of  Saint  Sulpice  to  the 

*  N.Y.  Docamenta,  IX.,  p.  10S9. 
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"Seminaire  des  Missions  Etrau_i;ircs^'  he  became  the procureur' 
^ctt&ai  of  the  community,  and  in  1725  was  named  bishop  of 
SamoSy  with  the  prospect  of  being  appointed  to  the  duties  of 
vicar  apostolic  in  the  East  Indies.  In  1728  he  was  selected 
as  coadjutor  to  proceed  to  Canada.* 

The  vessel  in  which  the  bishop  took  his  passage,  "  I'El^- 
phant,"  commanded  by  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  former  governor,  was  wrecked  on  a  rock  at  Cape  Brul^, 
thirty  miles  below  Quebec»  at  the  end  of  August,  1 729.  The 
passengers  escaped,  but  the  vessel  sank,  and  all  the  personal 
baggage,  with  a  valuable  cargo  was  wrecked  beyond  recovery. 
The  bishop  suflfered  serious  inconvenience  from  the  accident 
Some  indemnity  was  afterwards  allowed  him,  but  not  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  losses,  t 

In  a  previous  volume  %  I  have  alluded  to  the  regulations 
established  by  M.  de  Laval  in  the  appointment  of  the  cui^s.  He 
had  objected  to  make  the  incumbents  permanent,  in  order  that 
the  discipline  of  the  church  could  be  more  firmly  established : 
in  other  words,  that  his  will  and  power  should  be  indisputable. 
He  was  followed  in  this  policy  b}'  M.  dc  Saint  Vallicr.  The 
efforts  of  the  chapter  of  Quebec  to  obtain  authority,  may  be 
attributed  to  their  desire  to  free  themselves  from  arbitrary 
episcopal  control,  and  on  their  part  can  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  assertion  of  greater  independence.  The  support  given  by 
M.  de  Hcauharnois  to  the  pretensions  of  the  grand-vicars,  if  it 
did  not  suggest, certainly  encouraged  them  to  take  the  decided 
step  of  appointing  immovable  atrfs  in  several  parishes.^ 

The  new  bishop  on  his  arrival  soon  shewed  that  he  enter- 
tained the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  He  contended  that 
the  chapter  was  without  authority  to  make  such  changes. 
There  was  another  ground  of  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  clergy 
at  Quebec:  the  new  bishop  was  accompanied  by  M.  dc  La  Tour, 

*  Maudcmcius  Ucs  Jblvcques  de  t^^ucbcc,  L,  p.  53a 
t  PkirL  MS.,  Sericf  3,  XII.,  p.  2584, 13  Angnst,  1730. 
X  Ante  I.,  p.  317 

I  According  to  ihe  "  Mandcmenl*,"  I.,  p.  567.  Thtse  appointments  were 
made  at  Lacheoaie,  L'Assompuon,  Saint  Annr,  ChatcAu  Kiclier,  St.  Etienae 
and  1«  MadddM. 
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who  was  nominated  dean  of  the  chapter.*  The  Canadian 
clergy  had  long  experienced  that  all  the  honours  and  dignities 
of  the  church  were  reserved  for  Frenchmen.  It  was  a  position 
of  inferiority  from  which  they  were  never  relieved/  Until  the 
conquest,  the  Canadian  clergy  were  retained  in  the  performance 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  church,  and  had  little  to  look 
forward  to  in  the  future.  This  bestowal  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage  appeared  to  the  Canadian  citris  the  more  unjust,  as 
many  of  them  proceeded  to  France  in  the  desire  to  be  more 
highly  educated ;  nevertheless,  they  found  themselves  con- 
tinually passed  over. 

Indeed,  there  was  little  advancement  in  the  colony  for  the 
native  Canadian.  His  one  field  of  action  was  that  of  a 
partizan  leader  in  the  fiitite  guerre  during  the  severest  weather 
of  winter,  and  he  never  failed  to  distinguish  himself  in  such 
expeditions.  The  governor  and  th6  intendant  as  a  conse- 
quence represented  the  home  government,  by  which  the 
money  was  furnished.  As  the  regular  troops  were  from  France 
the  officers  were  necessarily  French  ;  some  few  commissions 
were  occasionally  given  to  native-bom  Canadians.  The 
colonial  troops  were  to  some  extent  officered  by  the  enfans  du 
scL  But  there  was  no  political  career  open  to  youth.  Those 
French-Canadians  who,  in  sentimental  modem  flourishes  of 
rhetoric,  allude  to  the  ''ancient  nSonarchy"  as  if  with  the  design 
of  favourably  contrasting  the  harsh  government  of  French 
Canada  with  the  blessings  of  British  institutions  enjoyed  by 
five  generations  of  their  countrymen,  would  have  difficulty 
in  setting  forth  the  great  benefits  which  they  insinuate, 
rather  than  assert  it  conferred.  The  date  of  which  I  am 
writing  was  the  most  prosperous  period  of  French  mle.  It 
would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  specify  any  political  privilege 
the  Canadians  possessed,  beyond  that  of  cultivating  their 

*  l*he  memory  or  M.  de  L>  Tour  is  prcicrved  in  Ctnada  by  hit  life  of  M.  d« 

Laval,  and  by  his  edttonhipof  tlie  history  of  the  Hotel  Diett  al  Quebec.  Akhoagh 
the  Ijook  !t<:;ir>  tlic  nnmc  of  the  Sn  ur  f  u<, firrpn'i!,  it  i>  t^cnrrally  consiilercil  lu  have 
been  rcwnitcn  by  him,  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  his  worii.  It 
wu  puhljilMdl  at  Moatattbaa.  He  was  a  volaminous  acclenastical  writer  t  tlie 
seven  large  ▼olanes  of  his  wodcs,  however,  fiod  few  modem  students. 
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farms,  following  their  callings  in  the  cities,  subjected  to 
such  con'ies  as  might  be  exacted  in  the  king's  name,  and 
marrying  as  they  saw  expedient.  There  was,  however,  always 
much  social  charm»  and  nowhere  to  this  day  are  the  family 
relationships  more  affectionately  cultivated.  There  is  likewise 
an  inborn  gaiety  of  heart  in  the  French  Canadians,  which 
makes  all  classes  among  their  peers,  sociable  and  genial. 
These  qualities  are  independent  of  all  political  institutions^ 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was  discontent  in 
Canada  at  this  date  in  many  respects.  Particularly  in  the 
church ;  many  Canadian  priests  of  ability  and  education, 
found  that  neither  their  genius  nor  their  culture,  nor  their 
devotion  to  duty,  obtained  the  recognition  which  was  their  due. 

Independently  of  having  to  contend  with  this  dissatisfied 
feeling,  M.  Dosquet  laboured  under  the  disadvant^e  that  he 
was  not  bishop  of  Quebec,  but  coadjutor,  and  his  position 
was  made  more  unpleasant  by  the  opposition  he  experienced 
from  the  seminary.  He  would  not  recognise  the  changes  in 
church  discipline  introduced  by  the  canons.  His  effort  was  to 
•continue  matters  as  they  were ;  consequently  he  called  upon 
the  newly-appointed  cutis  to  send  in  their  resignation.  The 
order  was  obeyed,  but  unwillingly,  and  with  dissatisfaction. 

There  was  not  a  cordial  feeling  between  the  chapter  of 
Quebec  and  the  Jesuits.  The  former,  while  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  permanency  oXcuHs  and  that  the  Canadian^bom 
priest  should  obtain  the  consideration  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  found  the  Jesuits  in  no  way  in  accord  with  th6m. 
Their  influence  had  always  been  on  the  side  of  arbitrary 
power.  In  January,  1660^  M.  de  Laval,  the  first  bishop,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  colony  by 
the  order,  as  an  eternal  monument  of  gratitude,"  established 
that  in  perpetuity  the  parish  and  clergy  of  Quebec  should 
walk  in  procession  to  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  saint's 
days  of  Saint  Francois  Xavier,  the  Circumcision,  and  of  Saint 
Ignace,  chant  vespers,  hear  the  sermon,  and  so  return.  For 
reasons  "  which  it  is  prudent  to  forget,*  to  use  Mgr.  Dosquet's 

*  "  Des  miMitt  qu'U  est  ^  propo*  d'oablier."  Manckinenu  I.,  p.  532. 
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wordSp  the  procession  had  ceased  to  take  place.  The  bishop 
issued  an  ordinance  for  its  re-estabh'shment  d  perpHuiU.  The 
order,  however,  was  revoked  within  eleven  months  of  its- 
being  issued  ;  but  its  mention  is  warranted  to  show  the  spirit 
in  n  liich  the  new  bishop  was  prepared  to  act 

The  bishop's  health  not  permitting  him  to  make  his  pas- 
toral visits,  he  delegated  the  duty  to  M.  de  Lotbiniere.* 
The  bishop  also  (Hk  ( ted  his  attention  to  the  condition  of 
riidpital  g\^ih'ral.\  The  ill -effects  of  the  disturbance  at  the 
burial  of  M.  dc  Saint  Vailier  had  not  passed  away.  The 
community  had  lost  the  peaceful  character  of  its  or^aniza' 
tion,  and  there  was  much  unpleasant  complication.  Accor- 
dingly, M.  Latour,  then  dean  of  the  chapter,  was  nominated 
superior  over  the  con\  ents.  The  appointment  was  announced 
in  a  fnandementy^  and  the  rcligkuses  were  directed  to  address 
themselves  to  him  in  any  difficulty  ;  and  the  bishop  brought 
the  irregularity  to  the  notice  of  the  minister.  M,  de 
Maure})as  felt  it  necessary  to  call  the  crovernor's  attention  to 
the  bishop's  expostulations,  attributing  the  cause  tr>  the 
governor's  failure  to  rectify  it  The  governor  explained  that 
there  was  no  very  serious  ground  for  complaint,  that  the 
great  disorder  whicii  had  been  reported  was  nothing  more 
than  the  bickerings  §  common  enough  in  a  community  of 
women.  Their  conduct,  how  ever,  had  been  regular,  and  they 
had  constantly  performed  their  duties  to  the  sick. 

One  source  of  dissatisfaction  arose  on  the  deatli  of  the 
superioress  Genevieve  Duchcsnay  :  the  bishop  appointed  her 
successor  without  any  communication  with  the  governor ;  a 
minor  matter,  however,  in  comparison  with  the  mamicment 
issued  by  the  bishoji  against  the  use  of  spirits  in  trade  with 
the  Indians,  jj  He  forbade  all  ecclesiastics  to  admit  to  the 
sacraments  of  the  church  any  person  directly  or  indirectly  con> 

•  21  February,  1736,  Mamicmcms  1.,  p.  533. 
t  Pari.  MS.,  3r(i  Series,  XII..  p.  2684. 
\  MandemeriN  I.,  p.  534,  7  March,  1730. 

§  Pari.  MS.,  3<a  Series,  XII.,  p.  2S69.  " Tracasseries."  Lettre  de  Beau^ 
harnois  et  Hocqnart  an  Miniitri& 

:i  26  November,  1730,  Mandements  L,  {».  55S< 
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nected  with  the  traffic^  the  bishop  retaining  in  his  own  power 
the  right  of  grranting  absolution  in  such  cases.*  There  was 
much  worldly  wisdom  shewn  with  regard  to  the  time  when 
this  document  was  issued,  for  it  was  put  forth  too  late  in 
the  season,  for  news  of  its  publication  to  be  made  known  in 
France  before  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  bishop's  views  were  received  in  France  with  a  quali- 
fied acceptance.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  authorities  in 
Canada  to  grant  permission  to  the  storekeepers  to  carry  on  the 
sale  of  brandy  with  care  and  moderation,  and  under  restric- 
tions. Neither  M.  de  Beauhamois  nor  Hocquart  recognised  the 
wisdom  of  this  repression.f  They  represented  that  the  Indians 
were  abandoning  the  forts  of  Niagara  and  Frontenac  to  trade 
with  the  English  at  Chouaguen.  They  reported  that  during 
the  last  four  years  the  trade  was  diminished  to  one-half ; 
falling  from  52,000  Iwres  to  between  25/300  livres  and  Hfxo 
Hvres.  The  intendant  was  unable  to  establish  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  storekeepers  :  many  even  declared,  with  the 
bishop's  threat  hanging  over  their  heads,  they  would  prefer 
to  give  up  tlieir  positions.  No  doubt,  if  brandy  were  given  to 
the  Indians  they  would  get  drunk ;  and  if  they  could  not 
obtain  it,  they  would  abandon  the  French  forts  for  Oswego. 
Instructions  were  given,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  voyageurs 
from  passing  south  of  lake  Ontario.  Some  men  were 
arrested  within  ten  miles  of  that  place  on  suspicion  of  pro- 
ceeding thither  to  trade.  They  were  tried  as  being  coureurs  de 
boist  on  which  charge  they  were  acquitted.  The  accusation  of 
violating  the  ordinance  of  the  22nd  of  May,  1716,  was  referred 
to  M.  Hocquart.  The  charge  was  examined,  and  the  men  were 
condemned  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  livres.  Owing  to  their 
poverty,  af^er  an  Imprisonment  of  three  months,  the  fine  was 
remitted.  The  question  of  the  trade  was  considered  when  M. 
Dosquet  was  in  France  in  1732,  his  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation having  attracted  attention  to  it  He  then  undertook  on 
his  return  to  declare,  that  his  intention  in  reserving  for  his  own 

•  26  Nov.,  1730,  Mandements  I.,  p.  506^ 

t  N.Y.  Hist  Doc^  IX.,  p.  1049.  la  October,  1736. 
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jurisdiction  certain  cases,  did  not  apply  to  the  ordinary  sale 
of  liquor,  but  to  the  extreme  instances  of  what  is  known  in 
the  Roman  catholic  church  as  mortal  sin.  No  such  circular 
is  on  record,  but  probably  full  explanation  was  made  in  this 
direction,  to  quiet  public  feeling  in  Canada. 

Owing  to  the  limited  character  of  his  authority,  bishop 
Dosquct's  position  became  more  embarrassing  ;  for  he  was  as 
yet  simply  the  coadjutor.  Accordingly  in  1732  he  proceeded 
to  France,  and  appealed  directly  to  the  interference  of  the 
minister.  In  consequence,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1734,  bishop 
de  Mom  ay  was  called  upon  to  proceed  to  Canada,  and  per- 
sonally take  charge  of  his  diocese.  That  ecclesiastic  was  then 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  preferred  to  retire  from  his  position 
to  crossing  the  ocean.  On  the  12th  of  September  he  resigned 
his  see.* 

In  1734  M.  Dosquct  returned  to  Canada  a.s  bishop  of 
(Jucbec.  His  health  coiUinuiii;^  to  fail,  the  followini;  \  ear  he 
went  back  to  1' laiice.-f-  in  1739  he  resigned  his  bishopric, 
and  even  as'^isted  at  the  cunsecration  of  his  successor.  Mgr. 
de  Laubcriviere.  Consequently,  for  a  leu  months  there  were 
three  ecclesiastics  bearing  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Quebec 

Tlie  new  bishop,  M<^r.  de  T.aiifieri\icrc,  was  but  twenty- 
ei;4ht  years  of  age.  His  \-oulh  may  h.ive  led  to  his  selection, 
owing  to  the  confirmed  ill-health  of  his  predecessors,  attributed 
to  their  age.  He  left  La  Kochellc  on  the  ictli  of  June.  1740. 
A  contagious  fever  broke  out  on  the  ship,  on  whicii  there 


•  He  dictl  al  Paris  the  2Sth  ot  September,  1 741,  aged  78  years. 

t  There  is  a  curious  mandetnent  of  bishop  Do&quct,  issued  a  few  months 
before  his  departure  from  Canada,  (Mandements  I.,  p.  545,  34  Febtnaij,  1735) 
which  throws  some  light  un  the  manners  of  the  <{ay. 

A'.l  { riests  were  forbidden  tu  have  females  litring  io  their  houses,  nnless  a  near 
relation  and  above  all  suspicion. 

No  priest  was  to  be  allowed  to  wear  a  wig  (ftrrnfm)  wtehont  permlniao  in 
writing  from  one  of  thegrand-vkars,  and  then  it  was  to  be  so  modestly  worn,  as  to 
be  evidently  a  matter  of  necessity. 

No  choolmaster  was  to  be  admitted  in  a  parish  without  permission  in  writing 
from  one  oi  the  grand-vicars ;  and  such  schoolmaster  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
teach  persons  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  moMdmmi  states  m  tlia  preamble  thai  t 
was  issned  owing  to  eodesiastical  discipline  having  become  relaxed. 
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were  four  hundred  passeng^ers.  The  youncf  bishop  dis- 
tiiiLjuished  himself  by  his  attention  to  the  dyin<j.  Apparently 
he  sulfcrcd  in  no  \va\'  from  lliis  performance  of  his  duties  ; 
undoubtedly,  he  made  no  complaint.  He  was  received  on 
his  landint;  at  Quebec  on  the  <Sth  of  Aut^ust  with  the  usual 
state  and  ccrcmon\-.  Four  da)-s  after  his  arrival  he  was  taken 
ill.  Hopes  were  entertained  for  several  da}'s  that  he  would 
recover,  but  on  the  20th  he  died  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning.  His  death  took  place  in  the  seminary,  where  on 
his  arrival  he  had  been  received.  There  are  few  cases  more 
sad  of  so  rapid  and  early  a  termination  to  a  career  of  such 
promise.  He  may  be  said  to  have  only  looked  upon  the 
scene  of  his  future  labours  when  he  was  carried  off  by  a  pre- 
mature death. 

His  successor.  Mgr.  de  Pontbriand,  reached  Canada  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1 741,  and  retained  his  episcopal  dignity  until 
his  death  in  1760. 
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In  1731,  de  la  Fresni^re,  with  a  small  force,  was  sent  to 
take  possession  of  Crown  Point  on  lake  Champlain,  and  to 
construct  a  fort  which  should  command  the  passage  of  the 
lake.  The  aggressive  power  obtained  by  its  possession  was 
evident  A  portage  of  a  few  miles  gave  access  to  the  stream 
now  known  as  Schroon  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Hudson,  by 
which  the  upper  waters  of  that  stream  could  be  gained ;  and 
it  furnished  the  starting  point  of  attack  from  lake  Cham- 
plain.*  The  French,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to  under- 
take any  foray  against  the  northern  frontier  settlement  of 
New  York,  or  the  western  advanced  posts  of  New  England. 
It  Is  at  Crown  Point  that  lake  Champlain  narrows  in  widtfi, 
so  any  expedition  from  the  British  colonies  would  become 
immediately  known.  De  Beauhamois  had  been  informed  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  English  to  make  a  settlement  at  this 
place ;  f  that  if  not  anticipated  they  would  act  as  at  Choua- 
guen.  Accordingly,  in  1731,  he  sent  an  officer  with  thirty 
men  to  drive  off  any  settlers  who  might  be  established.  As 
early  as  June,  1732,  earl  Waldegravc,  then  ambassador  at 
Paris,  protested  against  this  proceeding  as  being  in  contraven- 
tion of  article  1 5  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  he  demanded 
that  the  fort  should  be  razed.  The  answer  was  the  completion 
of  the  works;  and  in  1740  it  was  reported  that  the  fort  was 
finished,  and  occupied  by  a  sufficient  garrison.  I 

This  step  was  the  commencement  of  the  policy  on  the  part 
of  France  which  led  to  the  war  of  twenty  years  later.    It  was 

*  Tins  locality,  122  miles  from  Saint  John's  aud  uine  miles  north  of  Ticoo* 
detogk,  »  meotioncd  by  tlie  Frencb  as  "  /W$t/e  de  h  Cktodtirt,'*  The 

pioper  translation,  therefure,  is  "  Scalp  I'uint"  The  Knglii>h  colonuei  picfccitd 
the  more  euphonou»  term  "  Crown  Point,"  by  which  the  pUoe  U  itill  knomi* 

t  N.V.  Hist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  1022. 

X  11).,  IX.,  p.  1038. 
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looked  upon  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  British  settlement  of 
Oswego ;  an  affirmation  of  the-  claim  of  France  to  the  country 
surrounding  lake  Champlain.  Fort  Edward  *  on  the  Hud- 
son  was  the  last  fort  constructed  by  the  English  of  New  York 
on  the  route  towards  Canada,  by  the  way  of  lake  George. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  peace  had  been  the  establishment 
in  Montreal  of  several  Albany  traders,  and  it  became  the 
custom  for  many  of  the  youth  of  Canada  frequently  to  visit 
Albany.  Trade  between  the  two  places  had  become  profit- 
able. The  French  authorities  saw  only  difficulty  in  the 
presence  of  the  English,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  prevent 
the  commerce  being  carried  on.  There  was  a  heavy  penalty 
against  trade  with  the  foreigner ;  but  no  informer  was  found, 
who  would  profit  by  denouncing  it,  for  it  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  scandalous  outrage  on  public  sentiment  The 
spirit  of  adventure  had  lately  been  turned  in  the  direction  of 
trade  and  travel.  Among  the  arrivals  from  New  York  was 
one  John  Henry  Lydius,  who  found  his  way  there  in  1735. 
He  early  professed  his  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  ;  but 
his  feelings  could  not  have  been  strong  on  this  point  Two 
docuipents  are  extant,  signed  by  ecclesiastics,  setting  forth 
that  not  only  he  performed  no  one  act  of  his  new  religion, 
and  never  entered  a  church ;  but  that  he  objected  to  his  child 
being  baptized,  and  that  he  had  exhorted  a  dying  countryman 
to  adhere  to  his  faith,  and  had  read  the  English  service  over 
his  grave.f 

The  principal  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  Lydius  was  that 
he  visited  the  Sault  and  the  Two  Mountain  Indians,  and  that 
he  often  received  them  at  his  house,  *'  himself  painting  them.** 

*  Fort  Ana«,  nine  milei  to  the  north  of  the  Hodaon,  on  the  route  of  the 
present  Ctramplein  cnnal,  was  oonstnicted  in  170$K  daring  Ihe  piepenitiont  for  the 

proposed  .lUvance  against  Canada.  It  was  situated  on  the  south  side,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Schroon  and  Wood  creeks.  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  head  of  lake 
George,  was  not  built  until  1735.  Sir  William  Johnson  writes,  3  September, 
t75S,  (Doc;  His.  N.Y.,  II.,  p.  689)  **  I  em  Iwildlng  «  Fort  at  this  where 
no  house  was  ever  before  built,  nor  a  ri>^I  of  lead  cleared,  w*^  the  French  cell 
T.ake  St.  .Sacrament,  hut  T  have  i;ivrii  it  ilie  nnme  (>(  L.nke  Heorjje,  not  only  in 
honour  of  His  .Majesty,  but  to  ascertain  his  uudoubted  Dominion  here." 
t  N.Y.  Doc,  IX.,  p.  i.oai. 
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He  was  consequently  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  man, 
especially  as  he  was  reported  to  have  told  the  Indians  "  that 
the  religious  mysteries  which  the  missionaries  were  announcing 
.  .  .  were  pure  superstitions."  The  proceeding  shews  the 
jealousy  with  which  all  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was 
regarded.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Lydius  had 
anything  more  in  view  than  to  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  with 
them.  He  was,  however,  arrested,  condemned  for  contra- 
vening the  royal  edict,  fined  3^000  /ivres,  and  banished  from 
the  colony. 

In  1752,  Canada  wa.4  afflicted  with  a  severe  attack  of  small- 
pox: three  hundred  persons  alone  died  in  the  government 
of  Montreal,  and  as  many  more  in  Quebec  and  the  settled 
part  of  the  country.  Such  attacks  were  invariably  ascribed 
to  communication  with  the  Indians;  and  it  was  the  popular 
belief  that  the  disease  was  introduced  by  them  from  New 
England.  This  depressing  malady  interfered  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  land  and  consequently  a  scarcity  of  com  arose 
in  the  colony.  To  add  to  the  distress,  there  was  tittle  work 
for  those  who  lived  by  labour,  and  consequently  much  priva- 
tion was  felt  by  that  numerous  class,  especially  at  Quebec 
Hocquart  extended  some  relief  by  giving  employment  on  the 
fortifications  of  Montreal.  The  surrounding  land  was  levelled^ 
and  the  enclosure  of  the  city  commenced.  At  Quebec  the 
construction  of  a  pier  was  undertaken  in  the  river  St.  Charles, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  intendant's  palace,  for  the 
protection  of  shipping. 

Owing  to  the  efforts  to  find  work  for  those  seeking  it, 
ship-building  received  an  impulse  at  Quebec,  an  industiy 
to  continue  in  activity  during  the  first  fif^y  years  of  this 
century.  The  vessels  constructed  were  of  the  class  to  trade 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec  and  for  the  coasting  trade  to 
He  Saint  Jean  *  and  Cape  Breton.  In  1754,  a  vehicle  on 
wheels  first  passed  from  Quebec  to  Montreal.  A  general 
encouragement  to  enterprise  extended  throughout  the  country. 


*  Prince  Edward  IdMd. 
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Even  a  small  vessel  was  built  at  Sault  Saint  Mary  to  cany 
on  tfade  in  the  up£)cr  waters.  % 

One  of  the  most  important  industries  established  was  the 
iron  forges*  at  Three  Rivers,  about  nine  miles  to  the  north  of 
that  town.  The  mines  were  known  as  early  as  1667 ;  Talon, 
always  desirous  of  developing  the  resources  of  Canada,  drew 
the  attention  of  Colbert  to  the  subject,  and  one  de  la  Poter- 
di^re  was  sent  to  examine  into  the  value  of  the  deposit  He 
pronounced  the  ore  submitted  to  him  from  Three  Rivers  to 
possess  no  special  advantage  in  respect  either  of  quantity  or 
quality.  The  mines,  therefore,  remained  unworked  for  seventy 
years.  They  were  visited  by  de  Frontenac,  and  by  him 
reported  to  be  of  great  consequence.  De  Denonville  also 
thought  favourably  of  any  attempt  to  work  the  ore.  In  1730 
de  Franchcville,  the  owner  of  the  seigniory  of  Saint  Maurice, 
obtained  a  concession  of  the  mines  for  twenty  years,  the 
remission  of  payment  to  the  crown  of  the  "tenth"  being 
granted  likewise  to  him.  He  was  bound  to  have  the  forges  in 
operation  within  two  years.  Unfortunately,  he  died  before 
the  works  were  completed.  A  company  bad  been  formed  to 
carry  on  the  enterprise,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
attempt  to  continue  the  operations  ;  if  so,  it  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  widow  surrendered  her  right  to  the  crown  in  October, 
1735.  In  1737  the  fief  and  seigniory  of  Saint  Maurice  were 
sold  to  a  syndicate  composed  of  Cugnet,  Taschereau,  de 
Vezain,  Siniouet,  and  Gamelin.  An  order  in  council,  dated 
the  22nd  of  April,  1737,  was  passed,  granting  the  right  of 
working  the  forges  to  Cugnet  and  Company,  or  "La  Compagnie 
des  Forges^  without  rent  or  dues  of  any  kind.   At  the  same 

*  The  forges  were  supplied  with  Bog-iran  ore,  ft  p<Mt  ^tiary  cU-po^it.  Its 
character  is  describe  I  1  y  r>t.  r!iapm-in,  of  Toronto  University  (Mini  i:.ls  .ind 
Geology  of  C'anada,  p,  21 1 J  as  **  a  hyrlrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  variety  oi  biown 
QS  IroQ  ore,  or  Ltmonite.  It  arises  from  the  decompcMition  of  iron  pyrites  ai)d 
other  lenagiiMNU  subtunoet  in  rochs  and  Mils,  and  the  after  tolntion  of  the  oxide 
of  iron  thus  formed,  by  water  containing  free  carbonic  acitl  or  organic  acids.  'fTw 
iron  com  poll  n  Is  di-^solve<l  by  tl|is  agency  and  carried  into  swamps  and  f 'lici  low- 
lying  places  are  there  deposited,  and  are  subsequently  converted  into  hyd rated 
tesquioxide." 
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time,  the  government  advanced  them  as  a  loan  loopoo  livres; 
an^  in  order  to  assure  a  sufficient  supply  of  wood  for  liiel, 
the  fief  of  Saint  Etienne  was  in  addition  ceded  to  the  com- 
pany. The  forges  were  now  skilfully  worked,  and  competent 
managers  brought  out  from  France ;  but  from  want  of 
capital  and  other  causes  the  company  did  not  prosper,  and 
their  operations  were  discontinued.  In  1740  the  charter  was 
abandoned,  and  in  1743  the  forges  reverted  to  the  royal 
domain.  Good  and  experienced  workmen  were  sent  out  from 
France,  and  the  forges  were  successfully  carried  on.  With 
some  intervals  of  discontinuance,  they  were  worked  for  a 
century  and  a  half  until  1883.* 

The  attentk>n  of  the  government  was  not  alone  confined 
to  the  iron  deposits  of  Three  Rivers.  Hocquart  obtained 
authority  to  investigate  the  mines  throughout  the  territory. 
Two  German  metallurgists,  father  and  son,  named  Foster,  came 
to  Canada  and  gave  favourable  accounts  of  the  copper  at  lake 
Superior.  From  the  days  of  Talon,  the  presence  of  this 
metal  was  known;  even  Champlain  was  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence.'f  Copper  was  also  reportnl  to  have  been  found  at  lake 
Nipissing  and  on  the  Ottawa.  At  the  bay  of  Saint  Paul 
there  were  deposits  of  lead  and  silver.  The  attempt  was 
made  by  the  cur^  of  Terrebonne,  M.  le  Page^  to  work  the 
iron  available  at  that  place:  he  received  instructions  todis- 

*  Kaim  relates  that  be  visited  Three  Rivers  ou  the  3rd  of  August,  1749. 
After  describing  the  forges,  be  adds,  *'  that  there  are  faflie  many  d&oen  and 
oven^rs,  who  have  veij  good  houses  built  on  ]>urpote  fw  tlWBL  It  tt  tgmd  Qtt 
all  hands  that  the  revenues  of  the  iron  works  do  not  |>ay  the  expen«:rs  which  the 
king  must  every  year  be  at,  in  ouuntaiaing  ibem.  lliey  lay  the  fault  on  the  bad 
•tale  of  population,  and  say  that  the  few  infaabiuiits  in  the  country  bave  enough 
to  do  with  agricoltttve,  and  that  it,  Iheiefore^  coits  great  tnmble  and  large  soma 
to  get  a  mflidant  numl)er  of  workmen.  Hut,  howerer  plausible  this  may  appear, 
it  \%  yet  stirprisintj  that  the  kinj^  slioiilfl  t»i-  a  l  i'^er  in  carryini^  on  this  work,  for  the 
ore  IS  easily  broken,  very  near  the  iron  works  and  very  fusible.  The  iron  is  good 
and  can  be  very  conveniently  dispersed  over  the  conntty.  them  vtt  monover, 
the  only  iron  works  in  the  coaniiy,  fvon  whidi  eveiybody  must  sapi»ly  hiouell' 
with  iron  tools  and  what  other  iron  he  ^varlt*.  l^ut  the  officers  and  servants 
belonging  to  the  iron  works  appear  to  be  in  very  affluent  circumirtapces."  Vol. 
HI.,  pp.  87.  89. 

f  Ante  Vol.  I.,  p.  3^ 
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continue  his  efforts.  Whether  Hocquart  considered  that 
Canada  could  not  support  two  iron  works,  or  the  influence  of 
the  company  directing  the  Three  Rivers  forges  led  to  the 
injunction,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  As  it  was  felt  that  M.  Ic  Page 
had  been  treated  somewhat  harshly,  he  was  ordered  to  furnish 
to  the  government  some  oak  plank  for  shipping. 

Exportations  were  likewise  made  of  turpentine,  tar  and  oak 
and  spruce  plank.  The  habitants  were  encouraged  to  grow 
tobacca  In  1739,  Hocquart  sent  to  France  examples  of  the 
produce  of  country.  He  made  a  collection  of  plants  to 
diew  the  flcm  of  Canada,  adding  examples  of  the  different 
species  of  grain,  with  acorns  to  determine  the  quality  of  the 
oak,  and  nuts  of  the  several  trees  producing  them.  He 
included  specimens  of  copper  and  lead;  likewise  manufac- 
tured glue  and  isinglass. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  induce  the  youth  to  devote 
themselves  to  higher  education.  Hitherto  such  pursuits  had 
been  confined  to  ecclesiastical  students.  The  course  of 
study  was  now  extended.  That  the  leading  personages  of  the 
colony  could  read  and  write  with  correctness,  their  correspond- 
ence proves.  There  was,  however,  no  taste  for  letters,  and 
their  knowledge  was  neither  wide  nor  varied.  The  youth  of 
the  higher  class  looked  forward  to  a  life  of  adventure,  to  serve 
as  soldiers,  or  to  abandon  the  quiet  existence  of  the  towns 
for  Acadia,  or  the  country  beyond  the  lakes.  There  was  no 
printing  press  in  Canada.*  Printing  was  only  introduced 
after  the  conquest  in  1764.  But  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  of  peace,  the  desire  had  grown  up  of  a  more  quiet 
career  in  other  directions.  Adventure  was  taking  the  form  of 
trade,  and  although  the  possibility  of  war  was  everywhere 
conceded,  there  was  not  immediate  requirement  for  those 
qualities  of  patient  endurance  and  that  undaunted  spirit 

*  On  thts  point  Kalm  <>pe»k<«  piaiiiiy  :  "  1  here;  is  no  printing  pres«  iii  Canada, 
though  then  fonnerlf  wm  one,  bat  all  the  books  ue  brought  rrom  Fmnce,  and 
•II  the  Olden  ntede  in  the  country  are  wriUen,  whicii  extends  even  to  the  paper 

currency.  They  pretend  tli.it  the  press  is  nnt  yet  intKuluced  licre  le^t  it  >hoiil<I  l>e 
the  nie;\n'«  of  propagating  lihch  against  the  govciiiment  ami  religion,  liul  ihe 
true  reason  seems  to  ly  [jiVJ  in  ihe  poorness  of  tite  country,  as  no  printer  could 
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which  the  French  Canadians  invariably  manifested  in  their 
long,  exacting  expeditions  of  winter..  De  Beauharnois  both 
saw  and  regretted  their  deficiencies  in  the  point  of  education^ 
and  he  suggested  to  M.  Le  Verrier,  of  the  semmar)-.  to  give 
public  lectures  on  civil  law.  Two  students  onl)-  profited  by 
the  opportunity.  Dc  Beauharnois  complained  that  the  \'oung 
men  were  disinclined  to  study  and  disliked  sedentary  pursuits. 
The  fact  may  be  explained  by  the  slight  rewards  attainable 
in  civil  positions,  which  offered  little  attraction  from  the  limited 
o[>ijortunit\-  of  distinction  the\'  presented.  The  majority 
preferred  the  excitement  of  the  life  of  the  voyagenr  and  the 
risks  and  profits  of  trade,  being  assured  that  in  time  of  war 
their  services  would  be  necessary,  and  that  a  reputation  for 
gallantry  would  bring  distinction :  likewise,  for  the  time  they 
obtained  the  means  of  living  in  ease  and  plenty.  De  Beau> 
harnois  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  youth  of  the 
West  Indies  and  that  of  Canada.  Between  the  two  there  was 
a  diversity  both  in  the  manner  of  life  and  of  circumstance. 
In  the  West  Indies  men  of  good  famil>'  generally  inherited  a 
patrimony,  and  their  desire  was  to  obtain  honours.  In 
Canada,  in  the  same  class,  there  was  indigence  on  ail  sides, 
and  the  effort  was  to  rise  above  these  depressing  influences, 
and  to  gain  the  livelihood  which  was  obtainable.  This  em« 
barrassing  condition  was  increased  by  the  large  families 
which  were  ever3ru'here  to  be  met  in  Canada,  leading  to  great 
division  of  property,  so  that  the  choice  of  a  career  was  often 
difficult 

There  was  not  always  the  possibility  of  finding  competent 
schoolmasters  in  the  parishes.  To  supply  the  defect,  in  1737, 

put  oti'  a  suuicient  number  of  l>ooks  for  his  suhnatance  ;  and  uiotb«  re.ison  may 
be  tbal  France  majr  bave  tbe  profit  arising  from  the  exportation  of  booka  hitber.'' 

Knlm's  travels,  21st  August,  1749,  Vol.  III.,  p.  1S3. 

The  Qiifi^i  Gatctte,  the  first  iioniUer  of  which  was  publishetl  the  2\  \  rf  June, 
1764,  U  geueially  couskiercU  lu  be  the  iiUruUuciioii  uf  prinliug  into  Canada. 

Tbe  first  book  pabiisbect  in  Canada  is  believed  to  be  Catichisme  du  Diociu  de 
Sms,  imfirime  i  Quebec,  cAa  Brown  et  Gilmtmr 

The  rirst  bonk  publisheil  in  Nfontreal  is  supposed  to  be  Riglement  de  la  ccn- 
frene  Je  ["  A  dor  a!  ion  PopttuelU  du  Saint  Sacrament  et  de  la  Bonne  Mortt  eke% 
Meiplet  et  C  Berber,  Montreal,  7776. 
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two  christian  brothers  came  to  Canada  to  establish  a  union 
with  the  frires  hifspitaliers  and  to  form  one  system  of  schools* 
but  the  connection  was  soon  set  aside. 

In  1741,  M.  de  Pontbriant  arrived,  the  last  bishop 
appointed  under  French  rule.  He  came  at  a  period  when  the 
countiy  was  unsettled,  looking  forward  to  war  shortly  breaking 
out  .  The  establishment  of  the  English  at  Oswego,  and  the 
presence  of  the  French  at  Crown  Point,  threatened  serious 
complications,  and  it  therefore  became  important  to  determine 
on  which  side  the  Indians  would  range  themselves.  Gener- 
al I>,  the  tribes  to  the  north-west  and  west  of  the  lakes  were  in 
^e  French  interest  Some  doubt  began  to  be  felt  rcgaiding 
the  loyalty  of  the  Sault  Indians  ;  considered  as  a  whole,  the 
tribes  hitherto  attached  to  the  French  could  still  be  relied 
upon  by  them. 

During  the  period  that  Lydius  was  in  Montreal  he  had 
accused  the  Jesuits  of  being  connected  with  the  Alban}'  trade, 
and  the  charge  attracted  attention.  A  store  had  been  opened 
by  two  dewciselles  Desaunier,  at  Caughnau  aga,  ostensibly 
to  sell  necessaries  to  the  Indians.  This  arrangement  was  looked 
upon  by  the  agents  of  the  company  as  an  infringement  of  its 
rights.  The)'  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  peltry  given  by 
the  Indians  to  this  establishment  found  its  way  to  Albany  ;  a 
commerce  which  the  Jesuits  were  accused  of  favouring  in  order 
to  profit  by  it.  The  store  was  eventually  closed,  but  the 
supposed  relations  of  the  Sault  Indians  with  Albany  caused 
uneasiness.  Those  of  the  Two  Mountains  had  also  shewn 
some  restlessness,  and  on  one  occasion  a  chief  in  a  fit  of 
passion  threw  his  king's  medal  on  the  ground.  Every  exer- 
tion was  consequently  made,  to  retain  these  two  Indian 
settlements  firm  in  their  sentiment  of  French  feeling. 

Although  the  wars  preceding  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  been 
followed  by  thirty  )'ear8  of  peace,  the  horizon  had  at  intervals 
portended  impending  storms,  and  more  than  once  Europe 
had  appeared  on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion.  The  quarrel 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  attempt  of  Spain  upon 
Naples,  were  of  this  threatening  character,  but  the  influence 
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of  Waipole  in  England,  in  unison  with  that  of  Dubois,  and 
subsequently  of  Fleury  in  France,  was  the  means  of  the  danger 
being  averted.  The  death  of  Charles  VL  in  1741  precipitated 
the  crisis.  The  last  years  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  from  the  reigning  monarchs  a 
guarantee,  known  as  the  pragmatic  sanction,  for  the  succession 
of  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa.  A  claimant,  however,  rose 
up  in  the  person  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  as  inheriting  from 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  first:  a  pretension  which  in  a 
great  degree  may  be  attributed  to  the  supposed  weakness  of 
the  young  queen  of  Hungary. 

Sir  Robert  Waipole  still  remained  in  power,  but  his  influence 
was  passing  away.  A  few  months  only  were  to  elapse  before 
his  resignation,*  after  an  almost  uninterrupted  lease  of  power 
for  thirty  years.  His  majority  had  been  a  matter  of  purchase ; 
the  immense  expenditure  of  secret  service  money  can  be 
explained  in  no  other  way.  Members  at  the  close  of  the 
session  regularly  received  the  allowance  for  the  votes  tliey 
gave,  and  for  the  time  he  was  supreme  in  parliament,  in  spite 
of  the  violent  opposition  of  an  active  minority. 

At  the  death  of  the  regent  in  France,  peace  had  been 
seriously  threatened.  The  young  king  had  been  betrothed  to 
the  infanta  of  Spain,  then  four  years  old.  The  due  de  Bourbon 
coming  to  power,  broke  off  the  marriage,  and  the  infanta  was 
sent  back  to  Spain.  The  consequence  was  enmity  to  France, 
and  Europe  witnessed  the  stratigc  s|)ectacle  of  the  two  old 
enemies,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  becoming  allies. 
In  1735  an  alliance  was  formed  between  them.  Spain  accepted 
the  pragmatic  sanction  as  the  law  of  ascent  to  the  imperial 
throne, and  recognised  the  Ostcnd  East  India  company, which 
the  emperor  was  desirous  of  establishing  in  rivalry  to  the  com- 
panies of  England  and  Holland.  Among  the  other  conditions 
entered  into,  Austria  was  to  render  assistance  to  Spain,  to 
expel  the  Englisii  from  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  on 
religious  grounds  there  was  to  be  a  crusade,  to  drive  the 
Hanoverian  family,  as  protestants,  from  the  British  throne. 
Russia  also  joined  the  alliance.  

*  31  }mmuj,  174s. 
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•The  consequence  of  this  coalition  was  the  treaty  of  Han> 
over  in  1725  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Prussia. 
The  latter  soon  seceded  to  take  the  opposite  side :  but 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  became  parties  to  the  treaty. 
A  force  of  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Hessians,  to  the  extent  of 
44,000  men,  was  subsidized,  for  which  payn^cnt  was  made 
by  France  and  England.  England,  on  her  own  part,  paid 
the  expense  of  1 2,000  additional  men.  Walpole  was  opposed 
to  the  treaty,  which  had  been  negotiated  by  Townsend  and 
the  king  independently  of  parliament  It  was  unpopular 
in  England,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  took  the  side 
of  France  against  the  emperor,  hitherto  held  in  regard 
as  the  ancient  ally  of  England,  and  as  one  of  the  main 
impediments  against  the  encroachments  of  French  ambition. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  alliance  of  the  emperor  with  Spain 
was  one  fraught  with  danger.  In  such  trying  cmr^rgencies 
Walpole  never  rose  to  the  height  of  encountering  the  storm, 
and  he  shewed  the  narrowness  of  his  mind  outside  political 
intrigue.  Spain  having  in  vain  demanded  the  restitution  of 
Gibraltar,  commenced  an  attack  on  the  fortress.  Philip 
offered  the  command  to  de  Villadarias,  a  distinguished  soldier. 
Seeing  that  it  was  indispensable  for  the  attacking  force  to  be 
masters  of  the  sea,  and  that  Philip  would  send  no  ships, Villa- 
darias declined  the  command.  The  expedition  was  entrusted 
to  the  conde  de  Las  Torres,  who  commenced  operations  in 
Februar}',  1727.  The  so*called  siege  only  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  besiegers :  in  four  months  the  Spanish  army  had 
dwindled  to  half  its  numbers  from  death,  desertion,  and  sick- 
ness, and  the  attack  was  abandoned. 

Walpole  did  not  declare  war  against  Spain :  his  temporiz- 
ing character  was  constitutionally  unequal  to  any  decided 
action.  His  known  hesitation  in  such  cases  encouraged  aggres- 
sion  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers.  Although  peace  nomi- 
nally prevailed,  he  sent  a  fleet  to  blockade  the  Spanish 
galleons  in  Porto  Bello.  The  admiral,  however,  had  strict 
orders  not  to  attack  the  Spaniards  unless  they  sailed  out  of 
the  port  The  English  sailors  died  by  hundreds.   The  death 
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of  the  English  admiral,  Hozier,  has  been  attributed  as  much 
to  disappointment  and  a  broken  heart  as  to  sickness.* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  hostilies  during  October, 
1740,  that  Charles  VI.  died.  Fleurj',  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year,  was  still  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France,  and  F'rance 
had  been  one  to  guarantee  the  pra^^matic  sanction.  It  was 
marshal  de  Bclleisle  who  saw  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  a 
blow  on  an  ancient  foe;  and  thus  France  was  ranged  among 
the  enemies  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  young  queen  was 
sustained  only  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  considering  the  opportunity  for  aggrandizement  too 
favourable  to  be  allowed  to  pass,  immediately  commenced 
hostilities  and  seized  Silesia. 

When  the  British  parliament  met,  a  subsidy  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  granted  to  Maria  Theresa. 
George  II.  left  for  Hanover.  Finding  that  the  French  army 
had  passed  the  Meuse  and  was  threatening  the  capital  of  his 
electorate,  one  of  his  first  acts,  without  consulting  his 
ministers,  was  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  a  >  ear. 

The  new  election  for  parliament  took  place  towards  the  end 
of  1741  :  the  result  was  inimical  to  Walpole,  and  not  long 
afterwards  he  resigned  to  become  earl  of  Orford.  Towards 
the  close  of  1742  the  forces  of  Maria  Theresa  so  far  prevailed 
that  peace  was  concluded  betu'een  her  and  the  king  of  Prussia. 
The  continental  hostilities  had  in  the  meantime  drawn  Great 
Britain  and  France  into  the  struggle,  so  that  in  1743  the 

*  Glover's  bollad  of  "  Admiral  Ilozicr's  Ghost  "  is  the  imperishable  record 
of  this  disastroM-i  expedition.     It  was  written  in  1740,  after  the  rt'frsck  nf  A  Iniiral 
Veroon  ou  Porto  Ikllo.    Fevv  appcaU  to  nalion.al  sentiment  have  ever  awakened 
voie  powerful  feelings  of  indifnatioa. 
The  oonduding  stan/.a  is<— 

**0*er  these  wave  f  r  ever  mourning. 

Shall  we  roam  deprived  of  rett,  . 
If  tu  Britain's  $horei>  returning 
Yoo  neglect  my  just  requett? 
After  tktt  pvond  foe  cubduiog. 

When  your  pnlrint  fripivls  vriu  sett 
Tbiuk  on  vrn^LMuce  fur  uiy  ruin. 
And  for  Lugiaail  shaned  in  me.** 
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armies  came  face  to  face  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  The 
English  were  victorious  in  the  sense  of  escaping  a  serious 
danger,  and  by  the  consequent  retreat  of  the  French.  This 
action  without  influence  on  events,  had  the  important  conse- 
quences  of  commencing  the  condition  of  positive  hostility 
between  the  two  countries,  without  any  declaration  of  war, 
and  of  causing  on  the  American  continent  the  expectation  of 
immediate  active  operations. 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  narrate  at  some  length  the  events 
which  preceded  this  war,  for  in  other  respects  there  was  no 
positive  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  two  countries.  The 
disputes  regarding  boundaries  had  not  taken  the  dimensions 
4hey  subsequently  attained  ;  and  however  serious  the  compli- 
•cations  in  Acadia,  and  with  regard  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
continent,  the  irritation  had  been  purely  local.  De  Vaudrcuil, 
and  to  some  extent  de  Beauharnois^  had  endeavoured  to 
embroil  the  two  governments.  But  the  court  of  France 
however  willing  to  profit  b}-  intrigue  in  the  encouragement 
of  Indian  attack*  absolutely  refused  to  listen  to  their  recom- 
tnendations,  that  the  Abenakis  should  be  sustained  by  force 
of  arms.  The  prevalent  desire  of  both  gox  emments  had  been 
to  maintain  peace,  and  their  subsequent  antagonism  hku  be 
traced  to  their  continental  alliances  and  treaties. 

The  war  which  broke  out  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
had  its  origin  to  a  great  extent  in  the  dispute  of  boundary. 
Had  statesmanship  in  this  respect  been  shewn  by  the  ministers 
of  George  the  first,  the  demarkation  of  the  limit  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Xova  Scotia  could  have  been  established  with  no 
great  effort  of  diplomacy.  The  boundaries  to  the  west 
involved  the  connection  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and 
were  not  so  simple  a  matter.  The  French  put  forth  the  claim 
to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  as  tributar\'  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi ;  while  the  English  provinces  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  advanced  their  pretensions  to  the  territory  as  a 
field  for  the  trapper  and  pioneer.  There  was  never  any 
well>directed  attempt  to  accommodate  these  antagonistic 
pretensions,  although  the  consequences  of  failing  to  adjust 
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them  must  have  been  foreseen.  The  tem|)»>rizin^  poh'cy. 
of  the  Englisli  ministry  and  the  want  of  cncrc^y  and  deter- 
mination on  tlic  part  of  the  colonics,  had  their  inHucnce  in 
encouraging  dc  la  GaliNsonnicic  to  endeavour  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

I  have  cndcavinncd  to  '^hew  in  the  narrative  of  the  events 
in  Nova  Scotia  the  extent  to  which  that  eoloiiy  w  as  neL;leeted, 
when  a  moderate  expenditure  and  some  lirmnesi  towards  the 
Acadians  w  ouKI  have-  prevented  mucli  calamity.  The  i^arrison 
continued  unprovidi-d  and  uncarcd  for,  and  American  affairs 
were  left  to  adjust  themselves.  The  blessiiiL^'-  of  ])cace  must 
always  be  rightly  estimated  by  all  who  have  -^ensc  and  feclin;^. 
There  is.  however,  a  policy  which,  while  it  is  eonceived  in  the 
intere->ts  of  j)eace,  tends  direetly  to  the  eontrary  result.  Any 
departure  from  the  true  scn->e  of  national  dij^nity,  as  it  were, 
courts  a^T^grci-^ion.  The  iiulifferencc  of  Stanho{)e  to  the  i)ro- 
visions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  America  encouraged  the 
violation  of  them.  No  attempt  in  the  fnst  instance  being 
made  for  their  enforcement,  the  settlement  of  an\'  subsccjuctit 
contro\  er.sy  regardini;  the>e  conditions  became  more  difficult. 
VValpole's  vacillating;  p<)lic\-  w  ith  res.(ard  to  Spain  only  made 
that  power  more  exacting  and  insolent  in  her  pretensions  as 
to  the  right  of  .search.  In  consequenrc  a  ferlin>;  of  indt^^na- 
tion  was  awakened  in  F.ngland,  which  ended  in  the  declaration 
of  war  in  1739  by  the  Hritish  parliament  against  Spain. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  battle  of  Dcttingen  *  would 
\  in  itself  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  condition  of  war. 
Whether  it  was  hoped  that  peace  might  still  be  maintained,  or 
whatever  the  cause,  war  was  not  declared  by  France  until 
nine  months  laier.+  The  motives  a?isigncd  were  the  \  iohitinn 
of  the  treaty  oT  Hanover,  the  piracies  of  the  Knglish  ves.seis  of 
war.  the  thn  atening  attitude  of  the  tied,  and  the  blockade  of 
Toulon.  Great  Britain  did  not  make  the  declaration  until 
twenty-seven  days  later.  I 

•  17  June,  1743. 
t  15  Mnrch,  1744. 
X  II  April,  1744,  N.S. 
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But  France  had  in  no  way  been  idle.  The  cause  of  the 
pretender  once  more  came  into  prominence,  and  the  prospect 
of  an  invasion  alarmed  the  public  mind  in  England.  The 
laws  against  the  English  Roman  catholics  and  non-jurors 
were  enforced.  The  coast  to  some  extent  was  fortified. 
Although  Walpole  was  no  longer  in  power,  his  policy  of 
avoiding  and  not  meeting  a  difficult,  still  animated  the 
government  Lord  Wilmington,  recollected  only  in  history 
by  his  utter  incompetency,  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
He  had  been  suggested  for  the  position  by  Fulteney,  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise.  Some  languid  effort  to  meet  the 
emergency  was  shewn  in  the  equipment  of  some  cruisers  for 
the  protection  of  commerce  against  France  and  Spain.  The 
opposition  gave  no  support  to  the  government  in  the  crisis, 
and  in  no  way  relaxed  its  attacks  on  the  ministry :  one  of 
the  principal  attempts  being  to  obtain  the  impeachment  of 
Walpole. 

In  1743,  Wilmington  died  and  Henry  Pelbam  became 
prime  minister,  to  hold  the  office  for  the  next  eleven  years, 
among  the  most  dreary  and  the  least  satisfactory  periods  of 
modem  British  history. 

The  alarm  of  an  invasion  to  sustain  the  jacobite  cause  was 
not  groundless.  During  January,  1744,  15.000  troops  were 
brought  together  at  Dunkirk,  under  marshal  de  Saxe.  Trans- 
ports for  carrying  them  w  ere  obtained,  and  eighteen  sail  of 
the  lines  were  collected  at  Rochefort  and  Brest  The  English 
fleet  of  twenty-one  ships  under  sir  John  Norris,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  expedition,  sailed  to  the  Downs,  where  he  was 
joined  by  more  vessels.  In  the  meanwhile  de  Roquefeuille, 
the  French  admiral,  having  united  the  two  fleets,  sailed 
towards  the  English  coast  Seeing  no  ships  at  Spithead,  he 
thought  the  landing  of  the  troops  feasible,  and  sent  word  to 
Dunkirk  for  the  embarkation  to  take  place,  when  7,000 
troops  w  ere  placed  on  shipboard.  De  Roquefeuille  proceeded 
easterly  in  his  voyage,  and  reached  Dungeness,  the  entrance 
to  the  straits  of  Dover,  Here  he  met  the  English  fleet,  under 
sir  John  Norris,  which  was  superior  to  that  of  the  French,  and 
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an  attack  must  have  resulted  in  its  destruction.  Sir  John 
Norris  is  remembered  as  a  good  officer,  but  he  partook  of  the 
irresolution  which  had  arisen  through  the  chilling  influence 
of  Walpole.  His  duty  was  at  once  to  have  assailed  the 
French.  It  was  subsequently  stated  that  owing  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tide  and  the  approach  of  night  he  considered 
immediate  attack  unadvisable,  and  the  action  was  deferred 
until  morning.  But  the  French,  seeing  the  superiority  against 
them,  sailed  away  in  the  night  to  find  refuge  in  the  harbours  on 
their  coast  A  tempest  on  the  following  day  made  pursuit 
impossible.  Although  de  Roquefeuille's  vessels  escaped,  many 
were  greatly  damaged.  In  accordance  with  the  direction  of 
the  French  admiral,  the  transports  left  Dunkirk  only  to 
experience  the  storm.  The  wind  blew  directly  from  the 
north  on  these  vessels,  and  some  of  the  largest  of  them  with 
all  on  board  were  lost;  others  were  wrecked  on  the  coast 
Those  that  remained  regained  the  harbour  much  shattered. 
The  young  pretender  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  expe- 
dition, but  marshal  de  Saxe  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Flanders,  and  the  troops  were  removed. 

It  was  not  the  only  occasion  when  the  navy  failed  to  main- 
tain its  ancient  renown.  The  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were 
blockaded  at  Toulon,  by  an  English  fleet  of  more  vessels  and 
heavier  metal.  The  French  having  received  an  order  to  risk 
an  engagement,  the  ships  left  their  moorings  to  force  their 
way  out  of  port  There  was  a  deadly  quarrel  in  the  English 
fleet  between  Mathews,  the  admiral,  and  Lestock,  second  in 
command.  On  the  first  day  Mathews  bore  down  on  the 
Spanish  line  ;  great  damage  was  done  to  the  Spanish  ships, 
and  the  combined  fleets  retired  in  disorder;  but  Mathews 
complained  that  he  was  unsustained  by  Lestock.  The  ships 
were  pursued  by  Lestock,  and  he  was  about  to  engage  when 
the  order  was  given  to  cease  pursuit,  Lestock  was  placed  under 
arrest,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  England.  But  Mathews  was 
called  upon  to  defend  himself  After  a  tedious  investigation, 
Lestock  was  acquitted,  and  Mathews  declared  incapable  of 
serving  his  majesty. 
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These  facts  are  worthy  of  record  to  show  how  the  military 
spirit  had  degenerated  under  Walpole  b  government.  To  some 
extent  it  may  be  traced  to  the  indifference  of  the  nation 
personally  towards  the  sovereign.  The  allegiance  to  the  first 
monarchs  of  the  house  of  Hanover  must  be  attributed  to  the 
strong  protestant  feeling  generally  prevalent,  and  dread  of  the 
return  of  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  The  partial  successes  of  the 
pretender  in  1745 a  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  the  men  in 
command,  and  of  the  absence  in  the  hour  of  trial  of  those 
great  qualities  which  command  success.  This  apathy  and 
incompetence  have  the  more  to  be  brought  into  prominence 
as -we  have  in  the  following  chapters  to  narrate  the  wonderful 
success  of  the  British  arms.  The  change  in  the  national  spirit 
is  traceable  to  tlie  genius  of  one  man :  Chatham.  No  student  of 
his  political  life  can  say  that  it  was  free  from  blemishes.  In 
his  later  years,  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  during  the  United 
States  wars  of  independence,  many  of  his  utterances  cannot  be 
read  with  satisfaction,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  misunderstood 
much  on  which  he  declaimed.  This,  however,  is  not  the  time 
to  speak  of  his  shortcomings  in  these  respects.  That  which 
does  entitle  his  name  to  undying  national  gratitude  is,  that 
b)'  the  force  of  his  genius  he  raised  the  spirit  of  the  English 
people  to  the  highest  point  of  heroism.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  open  the  paths  of  distinction  to  merit  and  to  worth. 
He,  as  it  were,  created  the  standard  of  what  in  the  hour  of 
emergency  can  be  called  forth  in  a  nation,  a  sentiment  which 
has  lasted  to  this  hour,  still  to  be  appealed  to,  and  with  every 
honourable  chivalrous  nature  to  endure  for  ever.  In  v^n^ 
during  his  period  of  power,  do  we  look  for  the  miserable 
vacillation  which  preceded  it  It  is  for  the  reason  that 
Chatham's  influence  may  be  truly  judged,  that  I  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  include  much  in  the  above  narrative,  which,  it 
has  been  by  no  means  a  pleasurable  duty  to  record. 

De  Beauhamois  foresaw  that  hostilities  could  not  be  avoided, 
and  he  took  what  precaution  was  in  his  power  to  assure  the 
safety  of  the  outer  garrisons.  Crown  Point  was  rcvictualed 
and  reinforced.   Niagara  placed  in  as  good  condition  as 
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possible.  Cataraqui  was  put  in  an  efficient  state  of  defence. 
There  were  at  this  time  in  Canada  600  regular  troops,  with 
iSpoo  Canadian  militia  available.  Of  the  Indians  who  could 
take  the  field,  there  were  the  christian  Iroquois  of  the  Sault 
and  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains;  about  400  in  number. 
There  were  700  Abenakis  to  distress  the  enemy  on  the 
frontiers  of  New  England  and  to  join  in  the  operations  in 
Canada.  In  the  spring  of  1 744  news  of  the  declaration  of 
war  was  received. 

The  intelligence  reached  Boston  in  the  first  days  of  June;  it 
was,  however,  earlier  known  at  Cape  Breton.  Duquesnel,  who 
was  in  command,  lost  no  time  in  acting  uix>n  his  information. 
He  sent  an  expedition  under  Duvivier  against  Canso.  The 
place  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  eighty  men,  under  captain 
Patrick  Heron  of  Philipps'  regiment  It  was  surrendered  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1744,  on  condition  that  the  garrison  at  the 
end  of  a  year  should  be  sent  to  New  England.*  A  small 
British  vessel,  the  **  May,"  was  also  taken.  A  blockhouse  had 
been  constructed  at  this  place  for  the  protection  of  the  fisher- 
men, and  some  inhabitants  had  established  themselves  there 
to  minister  to  their  wants.  They  were  all  sent  to  Louisbuig 
as  prisoners  of  war  and  the  place  burned, 

Duvivier  after  his  operations  at  Canso,  proceeded  to  carry 
out  the  project  entrusted  to  him,  the  conquest  of  Acadia.  In 
the  commencement  of  August,  he  advanced  towards  Anna- 
polis. Several  Acadians  gave  assistance  in  furnishing  pro- 
visions  and  in  other  respects,  so  that  Duvivier  entertained  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  joined  by  the  whole  population.  In 
the  absence  of  Philipps,  Mascarene  was  the  senior  member  of 

the  council  and  was  administering  the  government 

I  I —  ■■■■II     I  -.1  ( 

*  Quebec  Doc.  IV.,  p.  aoi. 

i*  Maacniciie  described  Canio  on  the  ist  of  December,  1743,  as  follows, 
("■ftnst*  "  hn«  no  other  ficfence  than  a  1 'lockhuuso  Imilt  of  'I'iinher,  hy  llie  Contri- 
bution of  the  Fishermen  who  resort  there  and  a  few  inhabitants  settled  in  ihat 
place,  for  the  repairs  of  which  the  officers  have  often  been  obliged  to  cootribute, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Hats  ua  which  the  soldien  aie  quatteied.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  that  that  place  can  make  any  considerable  resistance  ngahist 
the  force  the  people  of  Cape  Breton  majr  bring  against  it."  Nora  Scotia 
Archives,  p.  129. 
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He  had  reported  the  condition  of  the  fort  at  Annapolis,* 
''as  built  of  earth  of  a  sandy  nature,  apt  to  tumble  down  in 
heavy  rains  or  thaws  after  frosty  weather.**  The  fort  had 
been  ^  patched  up "  by  a  revetment  of  timber.  There  had 
been  a  proposal  to  construct  the  fort  with  brick  and  stone, 
but  nothing  had  been  attempted  beyond  providing  some 
material 

At  this  date,  we  first  hear  of  Joseph  Louis  Le  Loutf«,  a 
Roman  catholic  priest,  the  most  bitter  and  unscrupulous 
opponent  of  the  efforts  to  bring  the  Acadians  under  British 
rule.f  His  name  will  frequently  appear  in  the  following 
narrative.  He  possessed  Udr  abilities,  and  the  strength  pf 
nerve  to  shrink  from  no  trick,  no  crime,  no  artifice,  no  false- 
hood; but  he  had  the  fault  often  accompanying  such  natures; 
physically,  he  was  a  coward.  He  could  bewilder  and  threaten 
with  the  terrors  of  his  church  the  ignorant  Acadians,  whom 
he  misled.  In  the  hour  of  trial,  he  was  the  first  to  run  from 
the  danger,  into  which  he  led  those  who  had  blindly  trusted 
him.  Writers  who  sympathize  with  the  cause  he  embraced, 
abandon  his  defence.  After  the  reverses  in  Acadia,  he  was 
received  only  with  reproaches  and  condemnation  by  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church  which  he  brought  into  discredit,  and 
he  passed  the  last  3^rs  of  his  life  in  dishonoured  obscurity. 

Le  Loutre  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  was  sent  out  to 
Acadia  as  a  missionary  to  the  Micmacs.  On  his  arrival,  he 
called  on  Mascarene  and  succeeded  in  creating  a  favourable 
impression ;  for  the  commandant,  although  a  Huguenot,  in 
some  respects  remained  a  Frenchman.  Le  Loutre's  manners 
were  agreeable  and  he  promised  to  confine  himself  to  his  relig- 
ious ministrations,  and  to  exercise  his  influence  wisely  and 
beneficently.  In  the  first  days  of  January,  J 74 1,  Mascarene 
wrote  to  Le  Loutre,  wishing  him  a  happy  new  year,  which  he 
did  willingly,  from  the  esteem  which  owing  to  the  conversation 

*  Nov.  Scow  Afdiive^,  p.  1 29. 

i  **Fenoiine  ne  fut  plus  propre  k  potter  la  divisaoa  et  la  delation  dana  m 

pays ;  ce  fut       ce  pied-la  du  moins  qu'il  se  fit  connailre."    Mrmnirs  du  S.  de  C 
cnntenaiit  I  hisioire  d«  la.  guerrrc^  published  by  the  bUiorical  aocietj  of 
(Quebec,    p.  2. 
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between  them,  he  had  formed  for  htm.  Le  Loutre  had  repre- 
sented himself  as  the  apostle  of  peace  and  order,  as  being 
'*  desirous  of  keeping  the  people  in  that  submission  they  owe 
to  the  government  to  which  they  have  sworn  allegiance,  and 
under  which  they  enjoy  their  possessions  and  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion," 

With  this  confidence  in  Le  Loutre,  Mascarene  appealed  to 
his  influence  to  obtain  restitution  of  property  taken  in  the 
pillage  of  a  sloop.  Le  Loutre  was  mti  of  Messaguash,*  at 
Beaubassin ;  as  late  as  March,  1744,  Mascarene  wrote  to 
Le  Loutre,  telling  him  of  his  proclamation  against  selling 
liquor  to  the  Indians,  feeling  certain  that  the  priest  could  aid 
in  establishing  peace,  law,  and  justice. 

In  June  news  reached  Annapolis  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  intercourse  widi 
the  enemy.  In  May  the  garrison  had  been  alarmed  by  the 
report  that  five  hundred  French  and  Indians  were  up  the 
river.  The  inhabitants  of  Annapolis  took  refuge  in  the  fort 
Fortunately  the  report  was  without  foundation.  The  defence- 
less  condition  of  the  place  led  many  families  to  abandon  it, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  a  %'essel  from  Massachusetts  several  left 
the  settlement  There,  however,  remained  behind  about 
seventy  women  and  children. 

On  Mascarene  proceeding  to  place  the  fort  in  a  state  of 
defence,  several  of  the  French  Acadians  not  only  furnished 
material,  but  aided  in  the  labour  of  putting  it  in  position.  The 
works  were  being  satisfactorily  carried  on,  when,  on  the  12th 
of  July,  they  were  interrupted  by  three  hundred  Micmac  and 
Malecites  Indians,  who  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  the 
fort  It  was  said  that  they  were  incited  to  the  attack  by  the 
exhortations  of  Le  Loutre,  and  that  it  was  he  who  directed 
their  operations.  There  were  not  above  one  hundred  effective 
men  in  the  garrison,  which  number  included  se\-eral  artificers, 
some  from  England,  others  sent  from  Massachusetts.  A  few 
of  the  latter  declared  that  they  came  to  work,  and  not  to  fight 
On  the  whole,  however,  they  joined  in  the  defence,  and  the 

*  Fort  Lawranoe  «a»  between  the  rivets  BUndie  and  Mcssiguasb. 
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assailants  were  beaten  off.  In  a  few  days  a  reinforcement  of 
seventy  men  arrived  from  Massachusetts.  The  Indians,  easily 
discouraged  when  failin^^  in  any  enterprise,  abandoned  all  hope 
of  success,  and  returned  to  Mines,  where  they  remained  waiting 
for  troops  from  Louisbourg.  Subsequently,  forty  men  with 
some  officers  joined  the  garrison.  They  were  armed  by 
Mascarcne,  and  he  had  scarcely  established  them  in  temporary 
barracks  when  the  news  was  brought  that  a  body  of  troops 
from  Louisbourg  was  within  eight  miles  of  the  place. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  this  force,  which  consisted  of 
sixty  regular  troops  and  seven  hundred  militia  and  Indians, 
landed  at  Chignecto,  and  passing  through  Mines  marched  by 
land  to  Annapolis.  After  waiting  two  days  to  allow  the  men 
to  reco\  cr  from  their  fatigue,  an  advance  was  made  against 
the  fort. 

The  history  of  Canada  shews  tliat  until  the  days  of  Mont- 
calm the  expeditions  from  Quebec  and  Mnntreal  were  those 
known  as  ''la  pciitc  guerre^*  A  select  body  of  men,  under 
a  bold  and  enterprising  leader,  attacked  a  settlement  or  a 
locality,  committed  havoc  and  damage  according  to  the  power 
he  posses.sed,  and  rapidly  retreated.  The  one  condition  of 
success  was  surprise  ;  it  was  a  war  not  on!\-  against  the 
defenders  of  the  place,  but  against  women  and  children,  who 
were  carried  away  as  prisoners,  and  mostly  given  to  the 
Indians  as  their  share  of  the  booty.  Fortitude,  courage  and 
endurance  were  shown  by  the  assailants  in  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances, but  what  in  modern  language  is  called  military 
skill  and  combination,  are  in  no  instance  apparent.  The 
expedition  against  Fort  Annapolis  was  of  this  character.  The 
troops  were  without  artillery  and  could  not  rei>ly  to  the  guns 
of  the  fort;  their  atticks  were  accordingly  made  by  night  and 
proved  exceedingly  harassing  to  the  garrison,  for  it  kept  them 
constantly  on  the  alert,  and  deprived  tlicm  of  sleep. 

After  some  days  of  this  v,  arlarc,  1  i\  ier  sent  his  brother 
with  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  French  were  expecting  the 

*  I'he  expRssioD  it  antnttulatable.  It  may  perliap«  be  rendered  "petty 
warfare." 
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arrival  of  three  ships  of  war  of  seventy,  sixty,  and  forty  guns 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  and  calling  for  a  surren- 
der of  the  place  ;  at  the  same  time  he  strongly  a«>sured  the 
defenders  that  he  had  force  sufficient  to  storm  it  The  reply 
of  Mascarene  was  that  he  would  send  his  answer  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  letter  was  duly  written  and  despatched, 
to  the  effect  that  the  garrison  was  not  reduced  to  the  strait  of 
having  to  surrender,  and  that  it  would  be  time  to  consider 
the  question  when  the  fleet  was  in  the  basin.  Upon  its 
receipt,  Duvivicr  sent  his  brother  to  proixwc  a  truce,  and  to 
ask  for  the  conditional  capitulation  of  the  garrison.  On  the 
officers  being  called  together,  with  some  exceptions  they 
expressed  themselves  by  no  means  disinclined  to  accept 
Duvivicr's  offer.  Dissatisfied  with  the  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  left  and  the  imperfect  means  of  resistance 
which  the  fort  possessed,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as 
abandoned,  and  were  losing  heart  in  the  contest.  So  strongly 
was  the  opinion  manifested,  that  Mascarene  felt  unable  to 
combat  it,  and  three  officers  were  selected  to  meet  Duvivier 
and  hear  what  terms  he  would  grant.  They  returned  with 
some  articles  in  writing,  sufficiently  liberal,  the  capitulation 
not  to  be  made  good  until  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
likewise  to  be  void  should  aid  reach  the  garrison.  Mascarene 
was  earnestly  appealed  t<i  by  his  officers  to  sign  it  He, 
however,  refused  to  do  so,  telling  them  that  if  they  saw  fit^ 
they  could  place  their  signatures  to  the  document  as  the  basis 
of  further  preliminaries.  Duvivier  declined  to  conduct  n^;o- 
tiations  in  such  a  form,  and  demanded  that  the  conditions 
should  be  signed  by  the  commander.  Producing  other  articles 
of  capitulation,  he  asked  the  officers  to  submit  them  to  Masca- 
rene for  his  signature.  The  officers  refused  to  be  the  bearers 
of  such  proposals.  Duvivier  accordingly  notified  them,  that 
the  truce  must  cease  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  day, 
unless  the  conditions  were  nccepted. 

On  hearing  the  turn  aft'airs  had  taken,  Mascar^^ne  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  his  officers  understand  that  Duvivier's 
intention  had  been  to  create  division  in  the  garrison  and 
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impair  its  discipline.   The  men,  who  had  heard  of  the  > 
negotiations  and  had  shewn  some  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  1 
answered  the  notification  of  the  termination  of  the  truce  by  i 
three  stout  cheers.   The  narrative  does  not  present  the  officers  ^ 
of  the  garrison  in  a  favourable  light  \  but  those  who  took 
part  in  the  negotiations  were  depressed  by  the  neglect  whidi 
they  had  experienced,  and  were  abandoning  hope  for  the 
future.   It  was  fortunate  that  the  commandant  Mascarene 
was  not  only  a  man  of  courage  and  determination,  but  likewise 
that  he  possessed  the  tact  and  energy  to  restore  the  cheerful- 
ness and  spirit  of  his  garrison,  for  them  to  persevere  in  the 
defence  with  renewed  courage. 

The  attack  on  the  fort  was  accordingly  recommenced ;  the 
night  skirmishing  was  resumed  to  weary  out  the  garrison. 
Finding  that  he  could  make  no  impression  on  the  works,  on 
the  6th  of  October,  (N.S.)  Duvivier  abandoned  the  siege  and 
returned  to  Mines.   Shortly  after,  he  left  for  Louisbourg.* 

After  his  departure  the  deputies  of  Annapolis  and  Mines 
appeared  at  the  fort  and  declared  that  they  had  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  expedition :  and  a  proclamation  of 
Duvivier  f  is  extant,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  Acadians  to 
join  him.  The  main  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  his  opera- 
tions was  the  non-appearance  of  the  ships  in  Annapolis  basin, 
which  Duquesnel  had  promised  should  be  present  The 
British  cruisers  in  front  of  Louisbourg  had  prevented  them 
leaving  port  Duvivier  had  accordingly  written  to  Louisbourg, 
stating  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  Port  Royal  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  vessels,  whereupon  M.  de  Gaune  was  sent 
to  assume  the  command,  with  instructions  to  pass  the  winter 
at  Mines. 

*  Davivier  was  the  ion  ol  a  French  officer,  and  held  the  rank  of  **  mseigtu  de 

vaiss\in  €t  eafitaint**   He  married  under  peculiar  circumstances  in  170^,  Marie  ' 
de  I'<i;nHoncoi!p  :  her  mother  was  Anne,  daughter  nf  Clmrles  fie  !a  Tmir,  who 
estafjli  hc'l  Iiimself  in  Acadia  in  the  early  days  of  settlement.    [Ante  Vol.  II., 
p.  173.]   la  1733,  Duvivier  drew  bp  a  mfmtin  in  which  he  undertook,  with 
one  handled  men,  and  with  anas  to  distribute  to  the.  inhabitants,  he  would  ^ 
make  a  conquest  of  (he  cottMrjr.   The  mhioirt  is  given  by  Mr.  Mnrdock. 
Vol.  I.,  p.  500, 
t  27  August. 
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Dc  Gaunc  on  his  arri\'al  was  waited  upon  by  some  of  the 
inhabitant  -;,  who  stated  that  the  amount  of  provisions  required 

by  him  could  not  be  furnished.  The  hope  was  al^o  expressed 
that  they  and  their  families  would  not  be  piun<^od  in  total  ruin, 
and  asking;  that  tl  i  troops  and  Indians  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  district.  The  petition  concluded  with  these  remark- 
.  able  words  :  •*  We  live  under  a  mild  and  tranquil  "government, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  be  faithful  to  it.  We  hope, 
I  therefore,  that  you  will  not  separate  us  from  it,  and  that  you 
•  will  grant  us  the  favour  not  to  plunge  us  into  utter  misery."* 
Such  was  the  lan^mgc  used  by  the  Acadians  in  1744. 
They  shewed  no  disposition  to  aid  the  h^ench  of  Cape  Breton 
in  their  attempt  uj>on  the  country.  The  government  of 
Mascarene  was  popular.  If  the  Acadians  unfavourabK-  re- 
garded him  in  the  matter  c)f  rclit;ion,  he  was  nevertheless  one 
of  their  race,  and  the  courtesy  of  his  manner,  and  the  liberal 
treatment  of  the  Acadians  by  the  government,  must  have 
satisfied  them  that  they  could  not  look  elsewhere  for  any 
improvement  of  their  condition.  The  successful  fipcrations 
against  Louisbourg  in  the  following  year  must  have  atiirmed 
their  belief  in  the  possession  of  the  country  by  the  Hritish, 
and  have  quieted  all  aspirations  of  tin-  di.saffected.  It  was 
not  until  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1755  that  the  Acadians 
of  that  date  became  violent  op{>onents  and  active  enemies 
of  liritish  rule.  Their  passions  had  sonic  years  previ(jusiy 
been  e.vcited  by  the  e.Khortalions  and  appeals  of  the  mission- 
aries on  the  foundation  of  Halifax  in  1749.  It  was  from  this 
event  that  their  hatred  and  their  unceasing  hostilit\*  may 
in  a  great  degree  be  traced,  which,  called  into  being  and 
nurtured  by  their  priests,  after  circumstances  affirmed  and 
intcnsihed. 

*  Now  Sootift  Archives,     135.   Mines,  October  10^  1744. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Early  in  January,  1745,  a  force  ol  'tuc  hundred  and  twenty 
Canadians  with  four  hundred  Abcnakis  and  Hurons  left 
Canada  to  assist  in  the  operations  in  Acadia.  Tliere  was, 
however,  no  occasion  fur  lUcir  sen  ices,  and  events  were  shap- 
ing thcniseivcs  that  this  force  was  to  i>e  required  for  the 
defence  of  Louislx  nirjr,  not  fur  an  attack  of  Acadia. 

The  prisoners  taken  at  the  surrender  of  Can.su  had,  in 
October,  1744,  been  sent  hoia  Louisbourg  to  Boston,  conse- 
quently they  were  able  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  the 
fortre-s  and  its  "vcakness  in  many  respect.s.  Louisbourg  had 
been  a  constant  source  of  dread  to  New  Kngland  commerce 
owing  to  the  pri\atCLrs  whicli  found  refuge  in  the  liaib  "ur  ; 
consequently  any  inforniatiua  regarding  this  fortress  was  a 
matter  of  interest  in  Massachusett.s.  Privalceiing  was  fol- 
lowed as  a  business  by  many  in  Massachu.setts  and  Rhode 
Island  ;  and  whatever  its  success  in  the  neighbouring  .sea.^,  in 
a  national  point  of  view  it  could  not  be  set  against  the  injury 
done  by  the  I'rcnch  cruisers,  which  made  the  calling  of  the 
New  England  h>hei'nicn  imp' 'S.-iible. 

The  Go/crnor  of  .Ma-^saL-husctts  w  .is  William  Shirley,  by 
profession  a  lawyer,  wlio  1,  id  been  appointed  to  the  office  in 
1740  on  the  recall  of  belcher.  He  possessed  enterprise  and 
energy,  and  was  peculiarly'  alive  to  any  influence  by  which 
the  pro\  ince  was  in  an\  \\a\-  atfccted.  The  reports,  there- 
fore, which  reached  him  ol'taincd  liib  earnc-t  aitciition.  The 
prisoners  during  their  stay  at  Eouisbourg  had  not  failed  to 
observe  the  discontent  ant!  tlie  li.ul  discipline  of  the  garrison. 
Tile  men  who  worked  at  the  fortifications  had  t'.acatcned 
to  mutiny,  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  extra  pay  which  they 
received,  being  less  than  had  been  promised.  1  he  garrison 
consisted  of  1,300  men:  the  commandant  was  Duciiambon, 
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the  comtnissaire  ordonnaUur  was  Bigot,  whose  memory  has 
obtained  such  unhappy  notoriety  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

The  returned  prisoners  had  formed  the  opinion  that  the 
place,  with  no  great  difficulty  could  be  taken.  Many  Mas- 
sachusetts mariners  had  made  frequent  voyages  to  Cape 
Breton,  and  had  obtained  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  harbour 
and  its  approaches.  The  fortress  was  on  the  point  of  land 
forming  the  western  protection  of  the  harbour,  entirely 
surrounded  by  fortifications  from  30  to  36  feet  high,  with  a 
ditch  of  80  feet  wide.  The  western  batteries  covered  the  low 
marshy  ground  by  which  any  approaches  must  be  made. 
There  were  164  guns  on  the  walls,  including  7  mortars  and  20 
cohoms,  besides  a  battery  on  an  island  commanding  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  mounted  with  32  heavy  43-poundcrs. 

The  very  idea  of  attacking  this  fortress  partakes  of  the 
character  of  genius,  and  to  this  day  the  narrative  is  recorded 
by  the  historians  of  Massachusetts  with  commendable  pride. 
By  the  magnitude  of  the  eifort  we  may  judge  the  disastrous 
influence  which  Cape  Breton  exercised  over  the  interests  of 
New  England.  The  French  cruisers  were  not  only  able  to 
destroy  the  fisheries  and  to  cause  losses  to  commerce,  but 
the  territory  of  Massachusetts  likewise  lay  open  to  attack  and 
invasion.  There  was,  consequently,  a  predisposition  to  believe 
in  the  feasibility  of  an  attack  upon  Louisbourg:  it  was  more- 
over evident  to  those  who  entertained  the  project,  that  in 
order  to  succeed,  it  had  to  be  undertaken  without  delay,  and 
before  the  garrison  could  be  strengthened. 

Bent  on  the  enterprise,  Shirley  addressed  the  government 
in  London,  pointing  out  that  an  attack  on  Nova  Scotia  might 
be  looked  for  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  he  asked  for  a  naval 
force  to  be  sent  for  its  protection.  These  letters  were  entrusted 
to  a  captain  Ryal,  who,  having  been  a  prisoner  at  Louisbourg, 
could  personally  give  explanations  regarding  the  fortress;  and 
the  messenger  was  doubtless  well  selected. 

On  the  receipt  in  London  of  the  letters  from  Boston,  early 
in  January,  1745,  orders  were  sent  to  the  naval  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  commodore  Warren, 
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to  sail  to  the  northern  Atlantic  with  a  force  of  .sulliciciit 
strenjTth  to  protect  the  colonics,  and  to  co{)e  w  ith  the  enemy. 
He  was  likew  ise  instructed  to  co-operate  w  ith  <^overnor  Shirley. 
The  latter  was  directed  to  act  with  \\  arren,  and  to  furnish 
transports,  men  and  provisions;  the  orders  to  Shirley  were 
enclost.'d  t" »  \\  .1!  1  en. 

About  the  same  date  in  Januar) ,  Sliirley,  in  a  message  to 
buth  houses  of  Massachusetts,  then  in  session,  called  upon 
the  members  lo  take  an  oath  of  secrcsy  with  regard  1<j  an  im- 
portant matter,  which  he  had  to  submit:  an  enterprise  against 
I ,ouisl)onrg.  The  first  vote  of  the  legislature  was  against 
undertakin<.^  th.e  e.\[)edition,  but  the  merchants  of  Boston, 
Salem,  and  Marbleliead  petitioned  for  its  re -consideration. 
The  matter  a^^ain  came  up  on  the  26th  of  January  (O.S.), 
when  the  [iroject  of  attack  was  carried  by  a  tnajoritx'  of  one. 
The  amount  ot  troops  to  be  raised  was  estimated  at  4,000. 
Of  this  number  Connecticut  ai^rccd  to  furnish  500,  New 
Hampshire  300,  Rhode  Island  300.  1  he  contingent  ot 
Massachusetts  was  accortUngly  2,900. 

An  application  was  made  to  New  York  for  aid.  Clinton, 
then  <:jovernor,  called  the  assembly  together,  hut  there  was 
delav  in  meeting.  After  twelve  days'  deliberation  the  mem- 
bers could  come  to  no  conclusion.  They  voted  no  men,  but 
on  a  representation  being  made  that  the  expedition  was 
deficient  in  supplies,  the  sum  of  ^^5,000  was  granted  for  the  - 
service.  Clinton  set  on  foot  a  subscription,  which  reached 
^  J.oaj:  the  amount  was  immediately  expended  in  provisions, 
which  were  forwarded  to  Hoston  ;  ten  18-pound  guns  with  their 
carriages  were  likewise  sent.  Clinton  at  his  own  expense  con-  >, 
tributed  gunpowder,  with  clothing  and  bedding  for  the  troops. 
Such  was  the  support  given  by  New  York  to  this  celebrated 
expedition.*  The  Rhode  Island  contingent  was  late  in 
arriving  ;  accordingly  it  took  no  part  in  the  operations. 

Massachusetts  acted  with  wonderful  vigour  in  carrying  out 
the  preparations  for  the  undertaking.  In  seven  weeks  from 
the  passage  of  the  vote  and  the  proclamation  of  the  governor 

•  I^'.V.  Doc.,  VI.,  pp.  280-284,  287-306. 
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the  transports  were  pr(,nidcd,  the  guns  ami  stores  em1)arkcd, 
the  troops  assembled,  formed  into  regiments,  ami  hcid  in 
icadiiicss  to  sail.  The  naval  force  consisted  of  thirteen  •~hii)S. 
Two  furnished  by  Connecticut,  of  sixteen  guns  ;  two  hy  New 
Hampshire,  of  fourteen  guns  ;  one  by  Rhode  Island,  of  t\\  enty 
guns  ;  Massachusetts  furnished  eight  vessels,  three  of  twenty 
guns  ;  two,  sixteen  guns  ;  one,  twelve  guns  ;  two,  three  -  uns. 

The  commander-in-chief,  Mr.  William  Pcpperell,  of  Kiitery. 
was  bom  in  New  England  of  a  family  originally  from 
Devonshire.  He  was  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  a  colonel  o! 
militia.  The  second  in  command  was  Mr.Walcott,of  Connec- 
ticut. Mr.  Waldo,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly, 
a  colonel  in  the  militia,  received  the  appointment  of  brigadier, 
and  was  third  in  command. 

When  the  resolution  had  been  formed  to  persev  ere  in  the 
undertaking,  a  vessel  was  dcsj)atched  to  Antigua  to  commodore 
Warren,  asking  him  to  co-operate  with  his  fleet.  His  an^^uer 
might  liave  been  looked  for,  that  having  no  orders  to  join  in 
such  an  enterprise,  he  was  unable  to  take  any  action,  the 
expedition  having  been  determined  upon  without  receiving  his 
majesty's  approbation.  The  boat  returned  with  this  reply 
the  day  before  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  from  Boston.  Shirley 
communicated  it  to  no  one  except  to Pepperell  and  Waldo.  No 
change  was  made  in  the  orders  given.  The  vessels  left  Boston 
on  the  24th  of  March,  and  arrived  at  Canso,  the  place  named 
as  the  rendezvous,  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  force  remained 
at  this  spot  three  weeks,  and  utilized  the  time  by  rebuilding 
the  blockhouse  in  which  a  garrison  of  eight)-  men  was  placed, 
and  mounting  it  with  eight  cannon.  During  the  three  weeks 
the  men  remained  at  Canso  they  were  drilled,  while  the  vessels 
cruised  in  the  neighbouring  waters.  On  the  i6th,  the  capture 
was  made  of  a  brigantine  from  Martinique,  with  a  valuable 
West  Indian  cargo.  Two  days  later  an  attempt  was  made  to 
take  "la  Renomm^"  of  thirty  guns,  but  being  a  quick  sailer 
she  escaped.* 

Some  modem  writers  have  assigned  the  cause  of  the  delay 

*  liutchimoii  it.,  p.  414. 
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at  Canso  to  the  ice  adhering  to  the  shores  of  riab.uus  bay 
where  the  landing'  was  to  he  made,  so  that  it  was  not  practi- 
cable. The  greater  i)r()bahih'ty  i.^  that  the  absence  of  the 
Eii;^'^'ii>h  fleet  paraly/ed  all  action  on  the  }).irt  of  the  leaders. 
Their  naval  force  was  unable  to  cope  with  that  of  France, 
and  vvitliout  command  of  the  sea,  difficulties  innumerable 
presented  themselves  in  any  attaek  b)  land.  The  probabiiit\- 
is,  that  had  the  fleet  not  arrived  some  expedient  would 
have  been  found  for  not  proceeding  further  with  the  expedi- 
tion. Canso  however  would  have  been  re-established,  and 
by  aid  of  the  vessels  stationed  there  the  fisheries  would  have 
been  protected. 

No  S(joner,  how  e\  er.  had  W  arren  sent  I'lis  reply  to  the  request 
of  Mas.-aachusetts  than  he  received  his  oiders  frum  England 
b\-  the  sloop  "Hind."'  and  with  his  squadron  sailed  imnie- 
diatel)  for  Boston.  The  letter^  w  hich  he  received  acquainted 
him  w  ith  the  nature  of  the  dut\'  to  be  piM-fonned.  As  he 
advanced  towards  the  coa.st,  on  the  12th  of  April  [^O.S.^  he 
learned  that  the  fleet  was  at  Canso.  He  started  directly  for 
this  spot,  and  on  the  23rcl  of  April  his  four  men-of-war 
arrived  there.  .After  a  conference  with  Peppeiell,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  cruise  off  Luuisbourg.  to  prevent  all  intelligence 
reaching  the  fortre.ss.  When  in  these  w  aters  he  w  as  joined  by 
six  ships  of  war :  three  from  Lln^land,  and  three  frum  New- 
foundland. His  force  now  consisted  of  four  vessels  of  60 
guns,  one  of  ";o  5;uns,  fi\  u  of  40  L^iins. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  April,  the  expedition  sailed  from 
Canso.  It  consisted  of  4,070  men,  of  which  3.170  belonged 
to  Massachu.-»etts.  Two  f»f  the  small  vessels  v\erc  sent  to  bay 
Verte  to  intercept  an)-  craft  earr\  ing  provisions  to  Louisbourg. 
A  settlement  on  Saint  Teter's  island,  near  the  .>uuthern 
entrance  to  the  Hras  d'Or  was  also  taken  possession  of  and 
the  houses  burned,  the  object  being  to  prevent  news  of  the 
expedition  being  carried  to  the  fortress. 

The  wind  was  against  the  progress  of  the  expedition.  Some 
hope  had  been  felt  that  the  fortress  could  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise.   It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  ground,  for  the  iket 
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would  have  been  seen  in  the  offlnc^,  aiui  some  hours  notice  of 
tlie  attack  could  thus  have  been  obtained. 

The  fleet  and  transports  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
moi  ninL;  of  the '30th  of  April  in  Gabarus  bay.  The  alarm  \\  hs 
inimt  diau  ly  ;T^ivcn  hy  ihc  firing  of  cannon.  The  ships  caiae 
tn  anchor  about  two  miles  from  Flat  roiiU  co\ e,  in  itself 
about  three  miles  ca>t  of  Louisbours^,  A  feint  was  made  of 
landing  the  troops  at  thi>  ixiiiit.  Duriii-  this  lime  the  bells 
were  acti\cl\-  run;^  ami  L,'uns  tired  fioni  the  fortress,  and  a 
party  of  one  hunJrcii  and  iift\-  men  was  detached  to  oppose 
the  landing.  The  disembarkation  was  ctfccted  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  west  of  the  spot  where  the  first  apparent  aitenipt 
was  made.  A  skirmish  torik  place,  in  which  some  French 
prisoners  were  taken,  amon;.;  them  the  commander.  M.  de 
Boulardcrie.  During  the  day  two  thousand  of  the  New  Eng- 
land forces  were  landed.  At  night  the  tlanies  were  visible  of 
the  houses  considered  to  interfere  u  ilh  the  defences  and  which 
were  biuiicd  b>-  the  h'rench:  some  vessels  were  likewise  sunk 
for  the  protection  of  the  harbour. 

I  hc  following  day  the  remainder  of  the  force  was  put 
on  shore.  As  it  j^rew  dusk,  the  New  llanij>shire  regmunr, 
under  colonel  V^aughan,  made  a  tlank  march  through  Lite 
woods,  and  the  trooj)s  succeciled  in  establishing  themselves  to 
the  north  of  the  harbour  on  die  east  of  the  fortress.  \\  itliuut 
oi)position  they  burnetl  the  warehouses  and  other  buildings, 
which  containing  pitch  and  tar  caused  a  great  volume  of 
smoke,  and  led  to  a  i)anic  in  the  adjoining  battery  and  its 
desertion  by  its  defenders.  It  was  taken  possession  of 
the  following  da)  ,  and  found  to  be  mounted  with  twenty-eight 
42-puunders  and  two  18-pounders.  Some  shells  and  shot  had 
not  been  removed.  The  i>oudcr  had  been  thrown  into  a  well. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  a  .sortie  to  retake  the  batler\  ,  but  it 
failed.  The  guns  had  been  spiked,  but  they  were  re-drillcu 
and  turned  upon  the  town. 

The  landing  of  the  artillery  and  stores  was  difficult  and 
dangerous  from  the  surf  rolling  on  the  beach.  There  was  no 
wharf,  and  the  men  had  to  wade  through  the  sea  to  bring  the 
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guns  and  stores  to  shore.  This  severe  labour  w.is  accom- 
paiiieil  with  niiicli  personal  privation.  A  fortin'L^hl  elai)scd 
before  all  the  artillery  was  landed,  when  s(»ine  mortars  were 
placed  about  400  yards  from  the  town,  and  a  batter\-  was 
thrown  up  to  the  north-west  of  the  fortress,  to  attack  the 
northern  defences.  Sadies  were  made  trom  the  town  to 
interrupt  tlie  work,  but  they  were  w  ithout  effect,  Owing  to  the 
somew  hat  imperfect  defence  by  ihc  fortress,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  L;arri.son  should  be  summoned  to  surrender.  The 
answer  ^iven  was  that  a  surrender  would  be  made  when 
forced  by  the  enemy's  cannon.  A  sortie  the  following  day 
was  repulsed  ;  but  a  vessel  from  Bordeaux  managed  to  elude 
the  cruisers  and  ran  the  blockade. 

From  the  dampness  of  the  ground  and  the  insufficient 
protection  of  their  clothing,  the  troops  suffered  .severely  from 
diarrhcea,  and  one  half  the  number  became  non-effective. 

The  attacking  force  was  increased  by  the  return  of  the 
party  from  Saint  Peter's  island  ;  the  settlement  had  been 
destroyed,  the  inhabitants,  however,  escaped.  Its  strength  was 
weakened  by  the  necessity  of  sending  out  pickets  in  force  to 
meet  detachments  of  the  enemy,  consisting  chiefly  of  Indians 
with  French  leaders,  who  were  attempting  petty  surprises. 
One  of  these  encounters  took  place  at  Li^^hthousc  point, 
in  which  Gorham's  regiment  had  established  a  battery, 
in  which  the  French  were  defeated.  As  many  of  the  men 
composing  these  parties  came  from  the  neighbouring  settle- 
ments, most  of  these  places  were  attacked  and  burned.  At 
Saint  Anne,  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  Bras  d'Or  and  at 
Xiganish,  forty  houses  with  several  small  ves.scls  were  set  on 
fire.    As  many  as  three  hundred  prisoners  were  taken. 

The  besiegers,  nevertheless,  increased  their  batteries,  and 
firing  was  continued  on  both  sides.  On  the  1 8th  of  May,  the 
French  ship  of  war  *'le  Vigilant"  of  64  guns  and  of  560  men, 
laden  with  military  stores,  met  the  "Mermaid"  of  40  guns, 
commanded  by  captain  Douglas.  The  "Mermaid"  affected  to 
sail  away  to  escape  the  larger  ship.  "Le  Vigilant"  pursued 
and  she  was  thus  led  Into  the  snare  of  being  surrounded. 
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^'Le  V'igilant"  struck;  the  event  took  place  in  view  of  the 
besiegers'  camp. 

Contemporary  writers  describe  the  want  of  discipline  of  the 
troops,  and  the  difficulty  of  controlling  them  when  not  at  the 
front  In  spite  of  their  privations  and  dangers  they  retained 
their  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  sought  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
camp  life  when  not  on  duty,  by  racini^  and  athletic  games  and 
firing  at  marks.  The  work  of  transjiorting  the  cannon  was 
most  laborious.  The  guns  had  to  be  carried  over  a  morass 
with  patches  of  rock  cropping  out  To  endeavour  to  move  a 
cannon  on  its  wheels,  was  to  see  it  sink  out  of  sight.  Cattle 
could  not  be  employed  to  draw  the  guns,  for  they  were  bemired 
above  their  knees  in  the  soft  ground,  and  could  scarcely 
extricate  themselves.  These  difficulties  were  removed,  owing 
to  the  ability  of  colonel  Messcr\*S;  of  the  New  Hampshire 
troops,  who  originally  had  been  a  ship  carpenter.  He  caused 
wooden  sleds  to  be  constructed,  sixteen  feet  long  and  five 
feet  wide,  of  balks  a  foot  thick,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  float  the  cannon  across  the  morass,  and  with  great 
exertion  the}'  were  placed  in  position.  The  duty  was  per- 
formed by  the  men,  and  owing  to  the  exposure  to  fire  from 
the  fortress,  the  labour  had  to  be  done  b\'  nigiit,  when  the 
foggy,  dam  J)  weather  was  trying  from  its  penetrating  cold. 

The  besiegers  met  a  serious  reverse  on  the  20th  of  May.  A 
party  of  four  hundred  men  in  whale  boats  made  an  attack  on 
the  island  battery,  which,  from  being  situate  in  the  centre  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  gave  the  besiegers  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  The  surf  was  high,  and  the  landing  place  not  known. 
The  attacking  force  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  sixty  killed 
and  drowned.  The  bombardment  from  the  other  batteries 
was  vigorously  continued,  seriously  to  injure  the  buildings  and 
fortifications;  but  no  practical  breach  had  been  made,  whereby 
the  place  couid  be  stormed.  It  was  thought  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  loss  of"Le  Vigilant "  would  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  garrison,  and  a  plan  was  formed  in  an  irregular 
way  to  make  known  to  the  commandant  the  loss  of  the  ship. 

Reports  had  reached  the  besiegers'  lines  that  several  £ng- 
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lish  prisoners  carried  within  the  walls  had  been  badly  treated* 
and  a  plan  was  based  on  this  ciFcamstance  to  convey  the 
information  to  the  town.  The  captain  of  «  Le  Vigilant"  was 
le  marquis  de  la  Maisonforte ;  he  was  invited  to  visit  the 
English  ships  in  order  to  take  notice  of  the  condition  of , the 
French  prisoners.  On  express!  11;^  himself  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  they  were  receiving,  he  was  requested  to  write  to 
the  governor^  stating  what  he  had  seen,  and  to  ask  on  the 
part  of  the  besiegers  that  the  English  prisoners  confined  in 
Louisbourg  should  be  equally  well  cared  for. 

On  the  7th  of  June  a  captain  Macdonald  was  commissioned 
to  carry  the  letter.  He  perfectly  understood  French,  but  he 
did  not  volunteer  the  information  that  he  possessed  this 
knowledge.  The  French  officers  spoke  unreservedly  before 
him  ;  he  thus  learned  that  they  had  not  previously  known  the 
loss  of  "le  Vigilant/'  and  that  much  importance  was  attached 
to  the  fact  of  her  capture. 

Powder  with  the  besiegers  commenced  to  grow  short,  and 
their  fire  had  been  somewhat  slackened.  The  result  was  that 
the  French,  as  if  they  understood  the  situation,  freciucntly 
shewed  themselves  out  of  their  casemates.  The  nth  of  June 
was  the  birthday  of  George  II.,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it 
should  be  observed  by  a  discharge  of  the  guns  of  every 
battery  at  noon,  the  fire  to  be  vigorously  continued  during 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  "  Canterbury  "  and  "  Sunderland,** 
two  ships  of  war,  arrived  with  a  fresh  supply  of  powder,  and 
there  was  now  no  occasion  to  be  wary  in  its  use.  It  was 
determined  to  make  a  general  attack  by  sea  and  land,  and 
vigorously  to  push  forward  the  operations. 

A  lai^c  mortar  was  placed  in  the  lighthouse  battery,  and 
its  fire  on  the  Island  battery  was  so  severe  that  the  battery 
was  abandoned.  On  the  15th  of  June  the  condition  of  the 
fortress  was  such,  that  a  Hag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the  British 
camp  to  Icam  what  terms  of  capitulation  would  be  granted, 
and  asking  for  a  truce  until  the  following  da}-. 

The  terms  [proposed  by  the  French  commandant  were  not 
accepted.   Pepperell  and  Warren  on  their  side  set  forth  the 
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conditions  on  which  the  surrender  was  to  be  made.  They 
were  accepted. 

The  town  and  fortress  had  greatly  suffered.  The  guns  of 
the  circular  battery  had  been  dismounted  ;  the  west  of  the 
kiuL^'s  bastion  was  destroyed  ,  with  the  exception  of  one  house, 
the  tow  n  was  in  ruins.  The  terms  [^ranted  were,  that  what 
additional  vessels  were  necessarx  to  tnu«port  the  cfarrison  to 
France  would  l)e  furnished  ;  that  the  officers  and  inhabitants 
could  remain  in  tiicir  hou-^es  ,ind  eiiio\-  the  free  exercise  of 
their  rclit^ion  until  rc-cmbarked  for  France  ;  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  soldiers  to  be  placed  (n\  the  ships  at  war  ; 
that  the  sick  and  wounded  should  be  cared  for  ;  tliat  any 
persons  who  desired  to  remain  unseen  could  lca\  e  nia«;kcd  : 
the  troops  to  march  out  with  arms  and  colours,  w  hich  were 
then  to  be  *'deH\ered  to  commodore  Warren  and  Mr. 
Peppercll,"  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  France  to  })e 
returned  to  them.  The  loss  of  the  English  forces  during  the 
siege  is  computed  at  loi  killed,  and  thirt\'  deaths  from  sick- 
ness. The  loss  of  the  I^rench  is  estimated  at  300  men.  The 
sie;4e  had  lasted  forty-nine  days,  and  on  the  17th  of  June 
the  I  'rench  marched  out  with  colours  rtying  and  drums  bcatinc^. 
Feppcrel!,  at  the  head  of  the  victorious  force,  entered  by  tlie 
south-west  !j;atc.  He  ]:)re>iiled  at  a  bantpiet  to  the  officers  of 
the  e.vpediticdi  in  hoiu>ur  of  the  \  ictory,  and  every  expression 
was  given  to  the  feeHiig  of  gratulation  and  joy.* 

The  i^arrison  which  surrendered  consisted  of  600  regular 
soldiers,  there  were  1.300  militia,  several  of  whom  must  ha\  e 
been  detached  from  Canada,  and  had  been  selected,  doubtless, 
from  having  seen  previous  service  in  the  expeditions  to 

*  Among  the  reyuiieinai  chaplains  present  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody,  of  York,  a 
min  advmnced  io  years,  the  uncle  of  Mrs.  Pepperell,  had  been  selected  to  say 
graces  His  sermons  were  venowned  for  their  length.  It  was  feared  that  be 
might  "improve  the  occasion"  by  a  severe  and  lengthy  exhortatioa.  No  one* 
however,  dared  to  speak  t  )  him  on  the  siiliject.  His  <^nce  has  been  pre«;erved, 
for  It  took  all  present  by  surprise  :  "  Good  Lord,  we  have  so  many  things  to 
thank  Thee  for  that  time  will  be  infinitely  too  short  to  do  it.  We  must  therefore 
leave  it  lor  the  work  of  eternity.  Bless  <nir  food  and  fellowaUp  upon  this  joyfiil 
eceasion,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  oar  Lord.  Amen.'* 
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Acadia  and  elsewhere.  A  large  number  had  been  gathered 
from  the  parishes  of  Cape  Breton  along  the  coast  The 
defence  of  the  place  had  been  made  by  about  2,500  men. 
The  inhabitants,  the  non-combatants,  including  women  and 
children,  many  evidently  the  families  of  soldiers,  amounted  to 
2fiO0  souls.  To  this  number  must  be  added  the  crew  of  "  le 
Vigilant,"  amounting  to  560  men.  Seventy-six  cannon  and 
mortars,  with  provisions  for  six  months,  fell  into  the  captors' 
hands.  There  was  not  a  good  supply  of  powder ;  a  fact  to 
be  borne  in  view  when  considering  the  capitulation.  Accord- 
ingly, 4*130  souls  were  sent  back  to  France. 

A  vessel  was  immediately  despatched  to  Boston  carrying 
news  of  the  triumph.  It  arrived  after  midnight,  at  one  a.m. 
on  the  3rd  of  July.  Late  as  the  hour  was  and  unseason- 
able for  the  transmission  of  news,  at  daybreak  of  this 
midsummer's  day,  when  the  night  is  the  shortest  during  the 
^ear,  every  bell  in  Boston  rang  out  its  peal  of  rejoicing.  It 
must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  many  who  heard  the  news. 
The  failure  of  Phipps,  three  quarters  of  a  century  previously, 
was  a  matter  of  history,  and  the  stor>'  had  been  told  at  many 
a  family  gathering  ;  even  the  most  hopeful  must  often  have 
felt  how  great  were  the  chances  of  failure;  and  there  could  be 
no  illusion  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The 
effort  had  arisen  entirely  within  Massachusetts,  without 
suggestions  or  orders  from  London  ;  so  that  in  the  event  of 
failure  the  cost  would  have  been  to  a  great  extent  thrown 
upon  the  province,  to  have  taxed  ilie  industry  of  more 
than  one  generation.  As  it  succeeded,  so  the  credit  and 
renown  has  been  acco|:ited  by  the  children  and  descendants 
of  those  engaged.  Their  names  are  yet  preserved,  and  in 
mcKlcrn  life  the  same  christian  and  surnames  are  to  be  met 
To  this  hour  the  ancient  pride  in  the  achievement  is  retained. 

The  French  colours  were  kept  flying  on  the  parapets,  in 
order  to  decoy  French  vessels.  Two  east  Indiamen  and  one 
ship  from  the  south  seas  were  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harhriur  ;  the  booty  on  this  occasion  is  valued  at  i^6oo,000. 
The  fortress  was  held  under  the  joint  authority  of  Warren  and 
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Pepperell.  Governor  Shirley,  from  Boston,  arrived  at  Louis- 
bourg  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  he  was  able  to  induce  the 
New  England  troops  to  prolong  their  period  of  service.  Five 
ships  remained  in  the  harbour  for  its  defence,  and  steps  were 
taken  efficiently  to  garrison  the  fortress. 

Warren  was  promoted  to  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  Pep- 
perell was  made  a  baronet  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
army.*  Shirley  obtained  the  same  rank.  Both  were  authorized 
to  raise  regiments  to  be  on  the  roll  of  the  regular  army. 
Shirle/s  regiment  was  afterwards  known  as  the  50th  of  the 
line,  now  the  Queen*s  Own  Royal  West  Kent  Pepperell's 
regiment  was  the  51st,  now  the  South  Yorkshire  regiment 

Three  years  later  the  expenses  incurred  by  Massachusetts 
were  fully  reimbursed.  No  prize  money  was  given  to  the 
New  England  troops ;  the  naval  force  alone  received  the 
benefit  of  the  capture  of  vessels,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
share  of  a  seaman  before  the  mast  was  eight  hundred  guineas^ 

It  is  not  possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this 
success.  Had  it  not  been  achieved,  an  attack  on  Nova  Scotia 
would  have  been  made  in  such  force  that  the  province  must 
have  again  passed  under  the  power  of  France.  By  the  removal 
of  the  French  cruisers,  the  fisheries  of  New  England  were  re- 
established, and  the  commerce  of  the  seaports  of  Massachusetts 
was  relieved  from  the  risk  of  continual  attack.  That  province 
further  became  assured  of  the  inviolability  of  her  hearths  and 
homes,  and  the  dread  of  attack  and  of  organized  invasion 
passed  away.  In  a  word,  the  loss  of  Louisbourg  to  the  French 
reaffirmed  the  supremacy  on  the  northern  Atlantic  of  the 
British  provinces. 

The  feeling  at  a  later  period  entertained  by  the  English 
colonist  took  its  rise  in  a  great  degree  from  this  event :  that 
spirit  of  confidence  and  self-assertion,  which,  when  the  wars 
were  ended,  and  the  power  of  France  was  driven  from  the 

*  Sir  William  Peppetell  left  n  >  irviving  sons.  His  grandsons  were  loyalists!, 
and  their  estate*?  wvrt  confiscated.  One  could  have  hoped  that,  after  the  pence 
of  Paris,  the  »:rvicc^  uf  their  gratidi>ire  of  1745  mij^hl  have  been  remembered,  arid 
tlMt  tbdr  ntme  would  have  saved  ihcm  from  this  extreme  bimsiik. 
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continent,  attained  its  full  force :  a  sense  of  strength  which 
encouraged  the  colonist  to  regard  any  policr,  only  so  far  as  it 
afiected  his  own  interest,  and  witli  many  of  the  leading  men, 
assumed  a  positive  and  antagonistic  character  towards  the 
mother  country. 

The  garrison  which  took  possession  of  Louisbourg  could 
not  be  brought  under  good  discipline,  and  could  only  be  ^ 
imperfectly  controlled.  Elated  by  success,  unhappily  the 
troops  did  not  observe  the  self-mastership  necessary  in  every 
calling  of  life,  and  never  more  called  for  than  in  the  hour  of 
good  fortune  and  temptation.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  to  remove 
the  wine  and  spirits  for  safe  keeping  within  the  citadel,  and  ^ 
upwards  of  one  thousand  hc^sheads  of  rum  were  so  stored,  the 
place  had  still  abundant  provision  of  liquor.  There  was,  conse- 
quently,much  drunkenness.  Admiral  Knowles,  who  succeeded 
Warrcn,states  that  one  thousand  men  were  drunk  daily.*  The 
consequence  was  that  of  the  3,000  men  left  in  the  garrison, 
1,200  had  died  before  the  following  May.  In  most  cases  these 
deatlis  may  be  attributed  to  broken  constitutions  undermined 
by  excess:  at  the  same  time,  cold,  imperfect  clothing  and  tibe 
severe  privations  of  winter  had  their  share  in  the  sickness 
which  prevailed. 

No  medals  were  given  in  those  days,  so  the  conquerors  of 
Louisbourg  rccei\  ed  no  special  distinction.  There  was,  more- 
over, dissatisfaction  that  more  honours  were  not  shewn  to  the 
provincial  officers.  In  May,  1746,  the  colonial  troops  returned 
to  their  homes,  being  relieved  by  two  regiments  from  Gibraltar 
and  by  tlie  two  American  regiments  which  had  been  lately 
raised.  A  large  force  of  the  returning  troops  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  by  its  strength  to  impress  the  Indians  who  had 
again  been  attacking  the  out-settlements.  Previous  to  tlicir 
departure.  Warren  addressed  the  men  on  the  parade  ground  of 
Louisboui^,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1746,  wishing  them  a  happy 


•  In  July,  1746,  Knowles  wrote  that  he  dirl  imt  helievc  tfint  the  New  England 
people  coulU  be  induced  10  come  to  Louisbourg,  ' '  but  fur  their  present  gains,  fur 
evefyone  I  foond  hm,  from  the  Reneiab  down  to  the  eorpOfmls»  were  leUen  of 
fdm.'*  He  describe*  the  soldieis  ss  hxf,  dittf,  and  obatimte. 
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meeting  with  their  families,  highly  complimenting  those 
present,  and  expressing  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  those  who  had 
died.  After  describing  the  means  taken  to  protect  the  fort- 
ress,  he  concluded  by  saying  "  we  need  not  fear  the  power  of 
France,  but  should  their  vanity  lead  them  to  make  an  attack 
upon  us,  I  am  persuaded  the  same  spirit  that  induced  you  to 
make  this  conquest  will  prompt  you  to  protect  it"  * 

*  AmencBn  MagBiioe,  1746. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  news  was  received  in  London  during  the  last  week  of 
July  with  exultation  ;  the  i)ark  and  the  tower  guns  fired  their 
salutes  of  rejoicing ;  the  bells  rang  their  chimes  from  every 
Steeple  of  the  city;  in  the  night  bonfires  crackled  in  the  principal 
streets ;  and  general  illuminations  testified  to  the  public  joy. 
In  France  and  in  Canada  the  capture  of  this  stronghold,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  hoped,  was  heard  of  with  surprise, 
dissatisfaction  and  pain.  Louisbourg  had  been  considered  to 
be  impregnable  and  its  possession  was  looked  upon  as  the  key 
to  P'rcnch  power  in  America.  At  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the 
retention  of  Cape  Breton  had  been  pertinaciously  adhered  to, 
and  '  Ml  !io  point  had  greater  diplomacy  been  exercised.  Its 
loss  had  reversed  the  whole  policy  of  France,  and  her  possession 
of  the  remaining  American  colonies  for  the  time  appeared  to 
be  threatened  by  the  capture.  No  point  more  sensibly  affected 
French  honour  than  this  reverse,  and  it  had  considerable 
influence  on  the  establishment  of  the  peace  of  1748.  The 
moderation  of  her  demands,  involving  the  abandonment  of  the 
conquests  in  the  low  countries,  is  to  a  great  extent  explained  by 
the  unconquerable  desire  to  obtain  repossession  of  Louisbourg. 
It  was  the  one  equivalent  which  the  allies  could  offer,  and  the 
continental  alliances  of  Great  Britain  enforced  upon  her  the 
sacrifice  of  the  restitution  • 

*  Aeoofdlng  to  the  AbM  Ra3mal,  the  cost  of  tbe  IbAlficfttiont  of  Louisbourg 
was sq^ooo^ooo Uortt t — "La oloeMil^ de irampoft d'Europe let  pierres &  bean* 

coup  de  maturiaux  necessnires  pour  ces  grantJes  con<itructions,  retarda  quelquet 
fois  les  travaux,  mats  ne  les  fit  pas  nbatuionnrr.  On  y  litpensa  trenlc  millions. 
On  ne  crut  pas  que  ce  fut  trop  pour  soutenir  ics  pecheries,  pour  assurer  la  coin- 
ntmicaiioa  de  la  Fiance  avee  le  Canada,  pour  oonir  na  aayle  en  tema  de  gnene 
aoz  vaiaaeanK  qui  viendioient  dcs  isles  M^ridiopalea,  La  nature  &  la  p'  litique 
vouloient  que  Ic^  iich(.--<^es  dti  %fidi  fussent  (;ard4e5  par  les  foroca  dtt  NonL" 
Histoire  Pbik»sophique  et  i'olitique  {}^^^\,  VL,  p.  1 16. 
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While  these  events  were  occurring  in  America,  the  preten- 
der, Charles  Edward,  had  been  busily  engaged  in  oi^nizing: 
his  second  attempt  on  Great  Britain.  Charles  Edward  landed 
at  Moidart,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Louis^ 
bourg.  He  was  not  directly  sustained  by  the  French 
government,  although  a  French  vessel  of  war,  **  L'EHzabeth," 
sixty-seven  guns,  was  ordered  to  cruise  to  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  without  appearing  to  do  so,  to  convoy  "  La  Dou- 
telle,"  a  privateer  brig  of  eighteen  guns,  which  carried  the 
pretender  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  arms  which  had 
been  gathered,  some  1,500  guns  and  1,800  broadswords,  with 
ammunition  and  twenty  small  field  pieces,  had  been  placed 
on  "  L*£]izabeth,'*  together  with  ail  the  money  possessed  by 
Charles  Edward,  4,000  Uuis  d*or. 

On  the  day  following  their  departure  from  the  island  of 
Belleisle,  the  vessels  met  the  English  ship  of  war, "  The  Lion," 
58,  captain  Brett  The  English  ship  attacked  the  vessels. 
'*  La  Doutelle"  took  no  part  in  the  conflict  After  a  fight  of 
nearly  six  hours,  both  vessels  were  so  disabled  that  L'EIiza- 
beth  "  put  back  to  France  and  "  The  Lion  "  to  England.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  pretender  lost  the  cannon,  arms^ 
stores  and  money  placed  on  that  vessel 

It  is  no  part  of  this  history  to  enter  upon  that  extraordinary 
episode :  it  was  not  until  the  following  April  that  the  rebellion 
was  crushed  at  CuUoden.  As  it  is  now  dispassionately  con- 
sidered the  expedition  had  never  any  chance  of  success.  The 
stronghold  of  jacobitinism  was  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  such  of  the  population  as  could  be  induced  to  join  the 
contest,  as  lightly  abandoned,  as  they  had  embraced  it  The 
lowlands  were  generally  in  favour  of  the  reigning  dynasty ; 
the  non-jurors,  however,  were  generally  disloyal.  There  was 
one  point  in  favour  of  the  enterprise.  The  king  was  in 
Hanover,  in  command  of  a  large  English  force,  to  protect  the^ 
Netherlands.  Nevertheless,  in  England  no  effort  worthy  of  the 
name  was  made  in  favour  of  the  cause.  The  limited  success 
which  was  obtained  could  not  have  been  possible,  except 
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from  the  incapacity  of  the  generals  engaged,  and  the  absence 
of  all  public  spirit  in  the  English  people.  Nothing  in  our 
hbtoiy  is  read  with  more  wonder  than  the  failure  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  small  undisciplined  force  which  penetrated 
to  Derby.  The  rebellion  had,  however,  the  effect  of  bringing 
some  subsidized  Hessian  regiments  to  England,  and  with* 
drawing  the  English  force  from  the  low  countries,  thus  marshal 
de  Saxe  could  continue  his  career  of  conquest  and  triumph. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  days  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene ! 

I  have  before  remarked  that  the  militar>  operations  on  the 
continent,  from  the  year  1743  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
equal  1)'  as  those  incident  to  die  attempt  of  the  pretender, 
furnish  direct  proof  of  the  want  of  capacity  of  the  English 
commanders.  Superiority  in  strength  obtained  for  the  navy 
some  successes.  Admiral  Anson's  expedition  around  cape 
Horn  may  be  excepted  from  the  narrative  of  want  of  enter- 
prise and  ability  which  distinguished  these  yesirs.  Warren 
behaved  with  great  judgment  and  capacity  at  Cape  Breton, 
and  his  conciliatory  manners,  and  his  tact  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  colonial  troops,  deserve  all  praise. 

In  1745,  on  the  nth  of  May,  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was 
fought  The  allies  were  the  attacking  party,  in  order  to 
relieve  Toumay  besieged  by  marshal  de  Saxe.  The  Dutch  on 
the  left  were  repulsed.  One  colonel  Appius  in  command  of 
a  Hessian  contingent,  in  the  pay  of  the  Dutch,  rode  away  in 
flight  with  his  men  to  Ath,  whence  he  wrote  that  the  allied 
army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  men  alone  were  those  who  had 
been  saved.  A  colonel  Ingolsby  of  the  British  force  was  sent 
by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  with  his  division  to  pass  through 
the  wood  of  Barrd,  and  storm  a  redoubt  He  returned  with 
the  report  that  the  wood  was  occupied  in  force,  asking  for 
further  orders;  whereas  there  were  only  sharp-shooters  present 
This  loss  of  time  was  of  irreparable  injury  to  the  army.  Never- 
theless, the  duke  of  Cumberland  led  on  the  British  and  Hano- 
verian force  to  overcome  the  obstacles  before  them,  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  charge  of  the  French  cavalry.  The  column 
steadily  continued  its  advance.  Had  the  Dutch  equally  done 
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their  duty,  the  whole  force  of  the  French  could  not  have  been 
turnctl  against  the  rii;ht  wini^.  I-'vcn  as  atTairs  were,  the  situ- 
ation appeared  critical  to  marshal  de  Saxc,  and  he  ordered  up 
the  whole  reserve  of  the  household  troops,  which  were  hurled 
against  the  advancing  force,  front  and  flank.  The  British 
column  was  overpowered  and  fell  back,  but  without  confusion  ; 
with  its  face  to  the  foe,  it  withdrew  in  orderly  retreat. 
The  allied  cavalry  was  now  able  to  come  up  to  its  aid,  and 
thus  sustained,  the  troops  retired  to  Ath.  leaving  the  French  in 
pos'^ession  of  the  ground,  and  undisturbed  in  their  operations 
against  Touraine.* 

The  success  at  Louisbourg  so  elated  the  wliole  population 

*  Fontenoy  was  t!ie  scene  of  the  traditional  story  of  the  French  guards, 
answering  the  cry  of  the  English  guards,  "  Messieurs  Jes  gardes  franfaises  tire?," 
with  the  replyt  "  Messieurs  les  Anglais  nous  ne  lirons  jamais  les  premiers."  The 
story  is  admitted  by  French  historUiwi. 

The  loss  of  the  allie:^  on  the  n<;ht  in  killed  was,  British,  4,041,  HftnoveriaiH^ 
1,762  ;  on  the  !cft  the  !  of  the  IhUch  and  their  subsidized  troops  wa*:  1.544; 
making  a  total  io<^s  killed  of  7>3^7«  without  taking  any  account  of  the  woundedi 
missing,  nnd  piisonecs,  whidi  amounted  nearly  to  4,000  additional.  Both  at 
Dettingen  and  Fontenoy  the  English  soldiers  shewed  the  andent  eooiage  of  their 
race,  hut  the  higher  officers  were  without  capacity  for  dircctin£j  troops  The  duke 
of  Cuuiherland  \v.is  especially  remarkable  by  his  bravery :  be  was  the  first  in  danger, 
the  last  to  retreat. 

The  French  place  all  their  losses  at  7  poo.  During  the  action  manhat  de  Saze  . 
was  M  ill  that  he  could  not  sit  his  horse,  and  was  carried  about  in  an  ouer  litter. 

His  mind  wiis  '•ril!  clear  nnd  hriL;ht.  nn  1  he  nnfriilinpjh'  seized  the  entire  «if>nt!f>n 
of  the  attack.  1  can  tind  no  authority  for  the  tradition  of  the  wonderful  cHcct  of 
the  charge  of  the  Irish  brigade.  I  cannot  learn,  that  they  took  more  than  their  part 
in  the  action  when  the  i  c-  :  -t  ve  forces  were  brought  Op.  A  simultaneous  attack 
was  ma'li*  0:1  the  I^iiti^h  .vul  II.\noverian  column,  on  iu  frunt  .an'l  flanks,  while 
the  French  guns  played  upon  it  i<harpe.  No  one  regiment  was  di.stinguiiihed 
by  pre-eminent  gallantry.  The  indiiddual  prowess  of  the  Irish  brigade  on  the 
occsMon  is  one  of  the  fables  repeated,  like  the  traditional  mass  of  snow,  to  become 
of  greater  weight  as  it  is  rolled  round. 

Henri  Martin  \\\\\%  describes  the  allack  :  **Le  sort  de  l.i  journfe  semlilait  fr-i: 
compromis  ;  le  raarechal  de  .Saxe  .  .  .  commen^a  de  dispo&er  la  retraite 
poor  le  ens  011  ua  dernier  effort  ne  rtessirait  pas.  .  .  .  SI  lea  Holhuadais 
fnssent  ^  temps  revenns  4  la  charge,  et  si  Thabilete  maoocnwiire  des  Anglais  cAt 
♦Sgale  la  puissance  de  Icur  feu,  la  batailk'  cilf  I'iti  pculue  sans  ressource.  Hr.tr- 
eusement  la  confusion  regoait  parroi  les  Anglais  eux-m^mes :  leur  bataillon  carr^ 
s*4Mit  resserrti,  entass^  en  ane  ^palase  cotonne  d*ane  dooauae  de  mille  hommes  et 
n'^Muagait  plus :  il  leor  fatlait  ouvrir  oette  masae;  replier  les  deux  ailea  ponr  «n« 
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of  New  England  that  the  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Canada 
was  revived.  In  spring,  1746,  Shirley,  sustained  in  his  views 
by  Peppereil,  submitted  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  the  plan 
of  an  expedition.  This  nobleman  had  continued  as  secre- 
tary of  state  during  the  several  political  changes  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  retirement  of  Walpole.  He  had  held 
the  position  during  the  ascendency  of  Granville,  and  he 
remained  in  office  when  his  brother,  Henry  Pelham,  was 
appointed  first  minister. 

The  government  likewise  received  the  support  of  Pitt :  he 
held  only  a  subordinate  office,  being  appointed  vice-treasurer 
of  Ireland.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
forces.  In  this  position  he  refused  to  profit  by  the  balances 
left  in  his  hands,  and  to  accept  the  percentage  allowed  by 
foreign  sovereigns  on  the  subsidies  paid  to  them :  disinter- 
estedness at  that  day  remarkable,  which  gained  him  public 
confidence,  and  subsequently  obtained  for  him  the  field,  in 
which  his  great  powers  and  his  high  qualities  were  so 
vigorously  exercised.  * 

Whether  Pitt  in  any  way  influenced  the  decision  cannot  be 
said.  It  is  sc.iiccly  possible  to  conceive  that  it  emanated 
from  Newcastle.  His  ignorance  of  American  affairs  has 
already  been  stated  ;  and  his  mind  was  not  one  capable  of  con- 
lever  Footenoi  et  les  minutes  de  liarri,  ct  doDncr  pasnge  k  U  cava.lerie»  qui  6tait 
as.%e7  loin  >"lerricre.  [vnii  h\Inver  ta  plnine. 

Le  temps  que  mireiu  les  chefs  ennemis  il  essayer  tie  rctablir  leurs  rangs  et  k 
se  concerter,  fut  bien  employe  par  Maarice  de  Saxe  ;  il  fit  converi^er  toutes  les 
fbroes  disponibles  ven  la  redoutabie  colonne  et  d^rendit  qo'aucan  r^ment 
chargeat  isolement.  I  ^'^  pn  tnii  ie>  pieces  dc  campagne  qu'on  trouva  sous  fat 
mnin  furent  pLicces  fix  i  n  l\  j  rcr.  li  f*  en  echarpe  la  tele  des  ennemis  ;  on  lanca 
la  ca valeric  sur  leur  froiit,  l  inl'anienc  sur  leurs  deux  flancs,  pele<uaele,  sans  ordre, 
nais  avec  rensemble  d*Qii  triple  onnigan.  La  masae  ennemie  fnt  ietuAe  dn 
choccornme  dans  un  etau.  "  La  colonne  Anglaise,  dit  un  historten  mtlitaire,* 
fut  foudroyee  et  <ii^|)arut."  l  es  debris  se  prccipitirent  en  fuyatit  nu  cMh  ilu 
ravin  ;  on  ne  les  poursuivit  que  jusqu'ii  Veson,  o4  ils  fureut  recaeillis,  par  la  cava- 
lerie  ansUuie  et  par  nne  riaerve  d'infiuiterie.  Lea  Ilollandai^  qal  avaient  enfo 
tent^  nns  nieces  une  noavelle  attaqae,  opMfeM  en  mtoe  tempa  leer  retiBke. 

*  D'fispngnac  IL,  p.  106,  **  Le«  gaidek  firanfaues  lavivent  leoraffiKmt  en  ct 
moment.  On  lemarqua  tnttoot  la  rnveor  des  batailkns  irlandais  an  mirioe  de 
Fiaoee.*' 
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ceiving  a  policy  marked  by  vigour.  Although  not  wanting  in 
readiness  in  his  replies,  his  speeches  were  confused  and  absurd ; 
and  his  political  power  is  alone  traceable  to  his  rank,  fortune, 

^  and  hereditary  influence.  Whatever  the  cause  assent  was 
given  to  the  proposition. 

Early  in  spring  Newcastle  wrote  setting  forth  that  the 

<^  assistance  of  the  Six  Nations  should  be  obtained.  Clinton, 
then  governor  of  New  York,  asked  for  supplies  from  the 
house  of  assenib!\  for  their  support.  Although  profuse  in 
expressions  of  loyalty,  the  hou^c  refused  to  vote  money.* 
What  the  traders  of  Albany  dcMicd  was  to  establish  the 
neutrality  of  the  Six  Nations,  so  that  the  northern  frontier 
could  be  secured  from  attack  without  cost  to  themselves. 
Hence  the  refusal  of  the  house  of  assembly  to  recognize  the 
appeal.  Some  force,  however,  was  raised  by  the  assembly: 
sixteen  companies  of  infantry,  f  which,  with  the  four  com* 
panics  in  pay,  were  organized  into  two  batallions.  The  com- 
mand was  offered  to  sir  William  Gooch,  who  was  governor  of 
Vir^^inin.  As  lu-  refused  the  position,  it  was  given  to  colonel 
Robert>.  Clinton's  desire  was  to  i^arrison  fort  Edward,  but 
the  commissioners  named  b\-  tiie  Ici^i-^lature  would  not  sup- 
ply provisions,  and  the  mo\  enient  did  not  take  place. 

The  arrival  of  a  fleet  had  been  anxiously  looked  for,  but  as 
none  appeared,  the  legislature  considered  that  it  had  been 
put  to  useless  expense  in  raising  force.s  and  victualling  them, 
and  repeated  tlie  refusal  to  join  in  the  support  of  the  Six 
Nations. 

During  their  negotiations  Clinton  had  been  much  embar- 
rassed by  receiving  no  instructions  from  London  ;  neglect 
perfectly  in  accord  with  the  character  of  New  casde.  Owing 
to  the  non-iecei})t  of  their  pay,  the  troops  became  discon- 
tented, and  threatened  to  mutiny.  Clinton  went  personally 
to  Albany  and  succeeded  in  quieting  them.  When  in  Albany 
Clinton  received  a  letter  from  Shirley  urging  on. him  the 
advisability  of  calling  together  a  general  congress  at  New 

*  New  Voik  I  lis.  Doc.  VI.,  p.  398. 
t       ?•  3>4-   9  April,  1746. 
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York,  to  eng^e  all  the  colonies  in  the  enterprise  against 
Canada.  The  council  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred 
considered  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  for  the  congress 
to  meet  They  recommended,  however,  that  Crown  Point 
and  Niagara  should  be  attacked  ;  but  the  legislature  refused 
to  entertain  the  proposition,  unless  the  plan  to  be  followed 
should  be  communicated  to  its  members. 

Shirley  shortly  afterwards  received  despatches  from  New- 
castle informing  him  that  the  expedition  to  Canada  could 
not  take  place.  The  colonies  were  called  upon  to  advance 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  until  an  appropriation  could  be  made 
by  parliament.  Clinton,  in  reporting  the  position  of  affairs  in 
September,  1747,  states  that  the  companies  paid  by  the 
crown  were  at  Albany.  He  described  the  place  as  blockaded 
by  the  enemies' skulking  parties,  and  that  none  dare  go  out  for 
any  distance  without  a  g^uard. 

In  France  a  strong  feeling  had  arisen  as  to  the  duty  of 
retrieving  the  national  honcwr  by  retaking  Louisbourg.  It  was 
■determined  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  to  retake  the 
fortress.  A  fleet,  umU  1  the  command  of  the  due  d'Anville, 
was  to  leave  France  with  transports  carrying  a  force  of  3,000 
men,  to  be  landed  at  Cbcbucto,*  at  which  place  a  corps  of 
Canadians  was  to  join  them.  These  troops  were  to  proceed  in 
tlie  first  instance  tn  Minc'^,  and  there  establish  themselves  initil 
the  arrival  of  the  French  ships.  Loui-ibourg  was  to  be  recon- 
quered, Ainiapoh's  taken,  Boston  attacked,  and  the  coast 
settjenients  ot  New  EnL;lan(i  devastated.  In  accoi\lance 
with  this  programme,  an  expedition  started  from  Canada, 
under  de  Ramesay,  and  safely  arrived  at  Mines. 

The  pros})t;ct  of  an  invasion  from  the  Kn:j;lish  colonies  could 
not  l"ni;  remain  a  secret  at  Quebec.  Indeed,  to  the  last  days 
<jf  I'rcnch  power,  the  fear  of  an  attack  upon  Quebec  by  sea 
was  always  present  to  the  miiul  of  the  Canadian  rulers.  In 
view  of  such  an  aiieinpt,  arrangements  were  made,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ships,  for  signal  fires  to  be  continuousl\  liu;hted 
from  Riniouski  to  Quebec.    Instructions  were  also  given  for 

•  Halifax. 
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cabins  to  be  constructed  in  the  woods,  to  which  the  families 
could  retire  with  their  cattle  on  the  approach  of  the  fleet. 
The  men  were  instructcil  in  all  haste  to  make  their  way  to- 
Quebec,  to  aid  in  tlic  (iufcnce  of  the  city. 

It  was  f(jr  protection  in  an  emerpjency  of  this  character  that 
tlie  foriitications  of  Oucbcc  had  been  _L,n"eati\'  extended,  and 
the  city  enclosed  with  ramparts.  Generally  precautions  were 
taken  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  when  the  approach  of  a. 
hostile  fleet  was  known. 

On  lake  Champlain  de  Beauharnois  had  not  contented  him- 
self simply  in  preparing  measures  of  defence.  He  had  during 
the  preceding  November  directed  an  attack  against  the 
advanced  posts  of  New  York.  The  situation  of  Crown  Point 
furnished  facilities  for  sending  out  expeditions  ;  and  de  Beau> 
hamois  was  invited  to  this  aggression  by  the  passive  and 
indifferent  spirit  shewn  in  Albany.  No  prejjaration  was  made 
j  against  such  an  emergency,  and  there  was  an  insensibility  to 
the  danger  of  any  attack  from  Canada.  The  past  history  of 
[  New  York  should  have  reminded  those  responsible,  that  an 
attack  was  feasible  and  probable.  Albany  reposed  upon  the 
hope  that  the  Six  Nations  would  remain  neutral,  and  accord- 
ingly that  the  French  would  not  invade  their  territory.  There 
still  was  a  contraband  trade  between  Albany  and  Montreal, 
the  profits  of  which  led  many  to  embark  in  it,  and  with  such 
as  these,  there  was  a  strong  desire  that  it  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  These  expectations,  however,  were  rudely 
dispelled. 

The  force  assembled  at  Crown  Point  in  November  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  French  and  Canadians,  with  about 
the  same  number  of  christian  Indians.  The  former  arrived  on 
the  14th,  the  Indians  three  days  later.  They  were  under  the 
command  of  Marin,  a  partizan  leader  of  much  enterprise  and 
courage,  but  without  one  spark  of  pity.  The  intention  was 
originally  to  attack  the  settlements  in  Connecticut,  but  owing 
to  the  season  of  the  year  the  Indians  objected  to  any  attempt 
in  that  quarter.  It  was  determined  accordingly  to  assail  fort 
Saratoga. 
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Saratoga  consisted  of  a  blockhouse  surrounded  by  a  small 

settlement,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  to 
Fishkill.*  Its  distance  from  Albany  is  about  thirty-six  miles. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  route  taken  by  the  French.  It  is 
probable  that  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Cbamplain  was 
followed  until  the  ordinary  trail  was  found.  On  the  night  of 
the  28th-29th  November,  the  settlement  was  reached.  There 
could  have  been  little  defence  against  such  a  force.  The  few 
houses  w  ere  burned,  and  the  population  seized  as  prisoners, 
men,  women  and  children.-^  and  as  was  usual,  the  Indians  were 
rewarded  by  receiving  their  share  of  the  prisoner*^  as  slaves. 
One  family  alone  escaped  to  carry  the  new  s  to  Albany,  and 
to  report  that  the  place  was  in  flames.  :|:  Accordin?:^  to  the 
French  report,  several  of  the  prisoners  in  the  hand-^  of  the 
Indians  at  Saint  Francois  and  Bccancourt,  were  ransomed  at 
the  kinL,f'>  cost  and  carried  to  Quebec.  Some  of  them  were 
sulisequc  ntly  sent  to  Louisbourg  when  in  possession  of 
the  iiritish.^  Clinton  reported  to  the  lords  of  trade  ;  that 
twenty  houses  had  bceii  i)urned  w  ith  the  fort,  which  tlie  Icj^js- 
lature  had  refused  to  repair,  and  that  thirty  per^uns  had  been 
killed  and  scalped  and  si.\t\-  carried  away  prisoners.*' 

*  A  creek  oil  the  west  side  of  the  UuU&ou  oa  which  isutualed  the  town  known 
in  modern  times  as  Sciiuylcrville. 
t  N.Y.  Dnc.  X.,  pw  39. 
X  Journal  N.Y.  Assembly  II.,  |W  86. 
§  N.Y.  Doc.  X.,  p.  125. 
,1  ^0  November,  1745,  N.Y.  Doc VI.,  p.  28S. 

V  This  fort  WM  In  Mistenoe  when  Winthrop  murehed  towards  Wood's  «f«dc 
in  Augu<it,  1690,  when  the  desii^n  w.ns  .sinniltan' ously  to  invade  C'*V>S<Ia  fioin  the 
south  in  connccti  11  with  Fhipp-'  .(tt.ick.  [N.Y.  D<  c.  IV  ,  p.  104,]  Tn  1698 
Saratoga  was  reported  upon  by  colonel  Komac  as  an  important  frontier.  [IV., 
p.  329.]  At  that  dny  tlwrs  wm  seven  &mis  adjoining.  In  1701  Lord  Cora* 
Imrf  described  it  as  die  most  northerly  settlement ;  the  fort  was  then  out  of 
repair.  [IV.,  p.  1128.]  In  November,  1739,  authority  was  given  tn  rel  ntld  it. 
[VI.,  p.  151.]  When  attacke^i  it  wa<?  in  ti  had  condition,  fVI  .p  284>.]  After 
it»  de»iructioo  it  was  imp«rfeciiy  re'itored  in  1 745  [VI,,  p.  648]  and  was  occupied 
by  a  garrison  in  June,  in  1746,  altbongh  unGnlshed,  being  without  an  oven  or 
well.  It  was  untnecessfally  attacked  by  a  party  under  the  chevalier  de  Rigaud  in 
J«h',  1747.  The  garrison  shortly  nftrr  was  withdrawn,  and  the  place  not  hcinj 
tenable  was  burned.  The  condition  of  the  fort  was  one  of  the  causes  ul  fiuarrei 
between  the  aasemUy  and  Ointon.  Kalm  visited  the  Ibrt  in  June,  1 749-  He 
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No  contrast  can  be  greater  than  the  conduct  of  the  Frendi 
in  Canada,  in  their  activit}%  enterprise  and  almost  ceaseless 
energy,  and  the  absence  of  these  qualities  in  New  York  and 
Albany  with  the  English  population,  and  more  especially  with 
the  descendants  of  the  Dutch.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
legislature  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  attack  of  Louisboiirg, 
and  that  the  desire  of  those  having  influence  at  Alban\'  was  to 
retain  the  Iroquois  in  neutral  inactivity,  in  order  that  the 
frontier  would  be  left  unassaiied.  It  was  the  desire  of  governor 
Clinton  tn  engage  the  Six  Nations  in  hostility  on  the  British 
side,  i  he  French  adhcrcc!  to  their  old  policy  of  destroying 
unprotected  and  out-l\  ing  homesteads,  in  order  to  create  a 
sense  of  insecurity  on  the  frontier  ;  and  from  the  certain 
dani^cr  attending  it,  to  make  more  northern  settlement 
im|)(jssibic.  They  never  rose  above  this  pett)'  warfare,  and 
whatever  suiVcring  it  caused  it  was  without  permanent  re>iih  : 
the  effect  jjassed  awa).  On  the  other  hand  Canada  was 
exposed  t'>  tl\ese  attacks  only  to  a  limited  extent.  What  was 
there  dreaded,  was  an  invasion  by  a  large  force  on  an  organ- 
ized phm.  On  two  occasions  well  equipped  fleets  asceiuled  . 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  it  was  the  failure  of  these  naval 
expeditions  w  inch  led  to  the  abanchnnnent  of  the  attack  by 
lake  Lhamplain,  when  great  preparations  had  been  made  to 
assure  success. 

Parties  of  IniH.ms  roatnc-d  alxnit  in  accordance  with  this 
policy  ;  all  that  they  were  able  to  elYect  was  the  seizure  of 

described  it  as  being  "  l^uilt  of  wockI  by  tlie  Eiigii&h  to  stop  the  attacks  of  the 
French  In-lims  Tjpon  the  English  itifi.-i'utani>  ivi  thesf  parts,  and  to  sei  ve  as  a 
rampart  to  Albany,  it  is  situated  on  a  hiii  on  the  east  side  o(  the  nvcr  Hudson, 
and  b  baitt  of  thick  post*  driven  in  the  ground,  dote  to  eadi  other,  tn  the  manner 
of  palis.idcs,  furmin^  .i  >qaare,  the  lengih  of  whose  sides  was  within  the  reach  of 
a  musket  shot.  At  each  comer  ire  boUMS  of  tlic  i>(Tic-ji>.  and  uit'i/in  ihs 
palisades  are  the  barracks,  all  of  timber.  .  .  .  'I'be  Lnglisb  themselves  set 
fire  to  it  in  1 747,  not  bdng  aMe  to  ddend  ibcnMelvet  in  it  agabit  the  aitadn  of 
the  French  and  their  Indians.**  Vol.  II. » p.  989. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  in  describing  this  locality,  for  it  is  the  ?;ite  of  thi«  fort 
which  <^iv(j  the  name  to  the  "JceTie  of  Hnrtjoyne'*  surrender  in  Ociuhcr.  I777- 
The  event  which  more  than  any  other  determined  the  ultimate  »uccc.<ui  ui  the  United 
State*  in  the  vevdotionary  war,  for  k  led  to  the  avowed  alliance  of  France^ 
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prisoners.  In  June,  near  Bridgman's  fort,  on  the  site  of  the 
vills^e  of  Vernon  in  Vermont,  a  short  distance  north  of 
Deerfield,  they  seized  some  men  who  had  strayed  from  their 
working  party.  Their  object  in  making  such  captures  was  to 
obtain  intelligence  from  the  prisoners  brought  to  Montreal. 
Nothing  could  be  more  contradictory  than  the  reports  which 
were  received.  These  prisoners,  taken  at  remote  distances 
from  the  political  centres  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
could  only  repe&t  the  imperfect  information  which  reached 
them.  Nevertheless,  parties  were  constantly  sent  out,  to  long 
distances  from  Crown  Point,  to  prowl  about  settlement  In 
which  the  inhabitants  believed  themselves  in  no  way  to  be 
exposed  to  danger. 

A  more  serious  attack  took  place  in  August,  1746.  A  party 
under  de  Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil,  major  of  Three  Rivers,  con- 
sisting of  seven  hundred  Canadians  and  Itulians,  reached 
Crown  Point  with  the  original  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
garrison.  On  his  arrival  de  Rigaud  found  that  the  report  of 
an  attack  upon  the  place  was  not  credited,  and  that  there  was 
full  confidence  in  its  strcnc^th  to  meet  any  ordinary  cmerj^ency. 
He  determined  accord in_L;l\-  to  become  the  assailant,  and  on  a 
council  being  held,  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  settlement  of 
fort  Massachusetts,  on  the  river  Hoosac,  on  the  site  of  tiie 
present  town  of  South  Adams.  No  record  of  the  route 
followed  is  given  :  the  ])robability  is  that  de  Rigaud  went  the 
way  he  returned,  as  hereafter  related. 

We  have  a  record  of  these  operations  from  the  narrative 
of  the  Rev.  John  Norton,*  who  was  accidentally  present 

*  Fort  .Massachusetts  is  shewn  on  Santhier'"?  innp  of  New  York,  1779,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Iloosac,  a  tributary  ut  ihe  Hudson,  which  discharges  a  sboft 
dbtence  north  of  tlie  site  of  fort  Santoga,  opposite  the  present  village  of  Mechuip 
iCKville.  It  was  tttitate  on  the  line  of  road  from  Albany  to  fort  Dummer  on  the 
C'nnnccticur.  A  road  ran  from  the  fort  to  the  snuthi-in  end  of  lake  Chnmplain,  the 
modern  Whitehall.  The  i\vv.  John  Norton  remained  in  captivity  in  Canada  a 
year,  and  on  hU  letnm  hi  1 747  published  the  hiatoiy  of  his  eaptiTltj.  This  hook 
is  very  rare.  I  believe  only  four  copies  are  known.  The  text,  however,  is 
accessible  in  a  limited  reprint,  which  is  also  scarce. 

Till';  work  nf  fifty  pnge^  is  a  valuable  uMitiovi  to  the  history  of  this  time, 
^iorton  records  the  personal  kindness  whicii  lie  icccivcxl  iu  all  dtreclioiis.  One 
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Evidently  he  was  making  a  tour  of  the  posts  as  chaplain,  for 
his  intention  was  to  remain  there  a  month.  The  fort  had 
been  left  under  the  command  of  the  sergeant,  John  Hawks, 
with  twenty  soldiers,  half  of  whom  with  himself  were  suffering 
from  dy  sentery.  There  were  also  three  women  and  five  chil- 
dren in  the  place.  Uneasiness  had  been  felt,  as  on  the  preceding 
day  some  miles  from  the  fori,  signs  of  an  approaching  enemy 
had  been  discovered.  The  cittacking  party  arrived  on  Tuc?=5day. 
the  3olh  of  Au^aist  (X.  .S.  i,  between  cii^ht  and  nine  in  the 
morning  and  witli  loud  cries  surrounded  the  fort,  unccasini;iy 
firing;.  The  little  i;arrison  made  a  ,ij[allant  dctcnce,  hnldin;^  the 
place  for  twenty -eight  hours.  Tlie  I'"rench  admitted  the  loss 
of  one  killed  and  twelve  wounded,  among  the  latter  the  com- 
mander. The  I  Vench  never  gave  any  account  of  the  losses  of 
the  Indians,  several  of  whom  were  seen  to  fall.  Among 
llicm  a  chief,  foremost  in  the  attack,  who  must  have  been  one 
of  the  o.Aint  I'rancis  Abenakis.  Norton  records  that  four  of 
the  Indians  died  from  their  wounds  on  the  secontl  and  third 
days  of  the  return  march.  Two  of  the  garrison  were  wounded ; 
on  the  second  day  the  man  on  dul\'  in  the  watch  box  on  the 
wall,  one  Knowlton,  was  shot  dead.  Fears  were  entertained 
that  during  the  night  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  burn  the 
fort,  but  the  French  remained  quietly  round  their  watch  fires, 
by  the  light  of  which  the  besieged  discharged  their  muskets 
At  noon  of  the  following  day,  after  a  continuance  of  the 
attack  for  some  hours,  de  Rigaud  asked  for  a  parley,  and 
proposed  a  surrender.  As  there  were  but  four  pounds  of 
powder  left,  and  there  were  evident  pref)arations  to  attempt  to 

fact  that  struck  him  was  the  anxiety  for  newi  regarding  the  talkeii  of  invasion. 
At  Quebec  he  met  both  de  Beaubundf  «id  Hocqiuut,  who  bdiftved  with  grait 
eonitesy  to  him.   He  raniiined  in  that  city  from  the  15th  of  September,  1746^ 

until  the  25th  of  July,  1747,  at  which  date  he  was  sent  by  the  fhip  "la  Viergc  de 
Grace"  under  a  flag  of  Iruce  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the  l6th  of  Anijust. 
During  the  ten  months  of  bis  imprisonment  seveniy'three  prisoners  died,  among 
them  the  thrae  women  taken  at  fort  Massach«tsetts.  He  himself  suffered  from 
a  serious  attack  of  sickness ;  when  he  arrived  there  were  105  prisoners,  subse- 
quentlv  iniTpn^etl  tn  336  iti  ntnn^ct.  .Vccniliiv^ly  tnie-tliiid  of  those  confiiitr'l  iiied. 
They  pos-,ii>ly  received  as  good  treatment  as  could  be  given  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  there  was  no  inttrfemiea  with  their  religions  exercises. 
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bum  the  building,  the  fort  capitulated.  The  conditions  were 
that  those  surrendering  should  be  prisoners  to  the  French, 
not  to  the  savages;  that  the  children  should  remain  with  their 
parents ;  and  that  they  all  ediould  be  exchanged  as  opportunity 
offered.  At  three  o'clock  the  gate  was  opened  and  the  French 
entered.  Twenty-two  men,  with  the  women  and  children, 
surrendered. 

The  Indians,  displeased  with  the  conditions  granted  by 
de  Rtgaud  forced  their  way  into  the  fort,  and  shewed  much 
restlessness.  They  seized  Knowlton's  corpse,  scalped  it,  and 
cut  off  the  head  and  arms.  After  the  prisoners  had  been 
removed  from  the  fort  it  was  plundered.  The  Indians  now 
desired  to  have  their  share  of  the  prisoners.  The  situation 
was  evidently  embarrassing.  The  interpreter,  described  under 
the  name  of  "  Doty,"  ♦  asked  Norton  to  request  some  of  the 
soldiers  to  consent  to  stay  with  the  Indians.  They  refused; 
nevertheless,  a  few  of  the  men  were  given  over  to  them.  It 
was  perhaps  not  possible  to  act  otherwise.  The  officers  took 
charge  of  the  children.  Norton  was  assigned  to  de  Muys, 
Hawks  to  Saint  Luc  de  La  Come. 

The  buikiing's  of  the  settlement  were  burned  and  plun- 
dered. No  prison' I  S  \  ere  captured  from  them.  The  French 
account  describes  the  settlement  to  lie  within  a  circle  of  thirty 
miles  on  which  the  harvests  were  destroyed. f  Had  such 
been  the  ca>c,  the  inference  is,  that  it  would  have  been  men- 
tioned by  Norton.  We  may  conclude  that  the  settlement 
only  consisted  of  a  few  houses. 

To  the  honour  ofdt-  Rii,'aud.  he  insisted  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  properly  treated,  and  in  no  case  was  outrage  com- 
mitted. There  is  not  an  instance  on  record  when  the 
prisoners  w  ere  nujre  cared  for  and  considered. 

On  the  fir.st  da\-  of  the  march  to  Canada,  Mrs.  Smeed,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  was  confnied  of  a  daughter. 
The  Indians  carried  her  carefully  in  a  litter  which  they  made, 
and  she  felt  little  pain  or  suffering  in  tlie  journey.  Other 

*  Perhaps  U'Auieuil. 
t  M.Y.  Doc.,  X.,  p.  77. 
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prisoners  were  similarly  well  treated    In  one  instance  the 

Indians  carried  on  their  backs  a  prisoner  unable  to  proceed. 
Svi  far  as  Norton's  account  of  the  journey  can  be  understood, 
they  went  on  foot  across  the  forest  for  three  days,  and  on  the 
fourth  crossed  what  he  called  the  Saratoga  river.  To  judge 
by  the  map,  this  stream  is  evidently  Battenkill,  They  con- 
tinued their  route  crossing  Wood*^  creek,  until  thc\'  reached 
lake  Champlain.  Leaving  fort  Massachusetts  on  the  1  hurs- 
day,  they  arrived  at  their  canoes  on  the  Tuesday.  On  the 
following  day  they  reached  Crown  Point. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  nineteen  men  surprised  near 
Deerfield  by  sixty  Indians  o(  this  force,  with  the  loss  of  six 
killed  and  four  prisoners.  The  fact  is  sustained  by  the 
narrative  of  Norton,  who  relates  the  return  of  the  Indians  who 
had  left  them  after  the  capture  of  the  furt.  'i'he\-  brcui^'ht 
back  a  prisoner,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  given  over  to  the  Abeiiakis 
Indians  of  Saint  Francis.  Throut^h  him  Norton  learned  the 
names  of  those  who  had  been  killed,  six  in  number,  whose 
scalps  were  brought  to  Crown  Point. 

These  attacks  with  the  trifling  results  they  achieved  were 
not  wisely  conceived.  They  had  the  effect  of  awakening 
enniit\-  at  Albany,  and  sut^jrcstcd  to  its  inhabitants  the 
iu\L;eiic\-  of  steps  being  taken  for  their  own  preservation, 
i  he\  i^ave  force  to  the  sentiment  that  it  was  necessary  to 
destroy  Crown  Point,  uhesice  these  expeditions  came  forth. 
The  destruction  of  Saratoga  williin  thirt\  -six  nuics  of 
Albany,  attributable  to  the  want  of  prudence  and  neglect  of 
preparation  of  the  New  York  legislature,  led  to  much  anger, 
and  also  gave  strength  to  the  conviction  that  to  resist  such 
surprises,  active  measures  were  required  Fort  Saratoga  was 
restored  and  a  garrison  placed  there.  It  was  in  this  condition 
when  reconnoitred  by  Canadian  parties  in  the  autumn.* 

The  operations  of  the  French  had  likewise  their  influence 
on  the  Iroquois.  In  July,  1745,  an  Indian  deputation  had 
waited  upon  de  Beauharnois,  and  asked  him  to  leave  their  ter« 

•  N.Y.  Doc.,  X.,  p.  76. 
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ritoty  at  peace,  and  not  march  through  it  with  a  warlike  force. 
Hitherto,  owing  to  the  failure  of  New  York  to  recognise  their 
wants,  the  Mohawks  had  hesitated  as  to  the  course  they 
would  take.  It  would  have  been  a  wise  policy  for  the  rulers 
at  Quebec  to  have  avoided  all  cause  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  in  no  way  to  have  awakened  their 
fears.  Clinton  never  ceased  in  his  attempts  to  induce  them  to 
embrace  the  English  cause.  On  receiving  news  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  in  October,  1744,*  he  reported  that  in  June  he  had 
renewed  the  alliance.  He  was  desirous  of  organiKing  an  attack 
^fainst  Crown  Point,  but  could  obtain  no  support.  In  May, 
1747,  colonel  Johnson  was  able  to  report  the  good  disposition 
of  the  Iroquois.f  Shirley,  untiring  in  his  enterprise  and 
determination,  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  reduction  of  ^ 
this  fort  should  be  undertaken  by  the  colonies,  without  assist- 
ance from  home.* 

ScN'cial  Iri)q»nis  j)arties  took  tlic  fielii  ai^aiiist  tlic  I'^rcnch 
on  lake  Champiain,  and  in  the  ncii^hbourhood  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  ;  accordingly  de  Beauhai  nois  declared  war  against 
them.  While  the  Abcnakis  extended  their  rava-es  to  the 
Connecticut  and  to  the  Hudson,  the  Iroquois  passed  north- 
wards on  their  mission  of  destruction. 

In  April,  1747,  .i  force  of  twenty-two  French  and  Canadians 
leaving  Crown  Point  were  suri>rised  by  an  Iroquois  party 
and  fixe  of  them  killeii.  Att.icks  w  ere  made  on  ("hateauguay, 
on  lie  I'errot  and  Saint  Aiiae,  where  three  wuinen  were 
taken.  One  luuuire.l  men  were  rapidly  leathered  together, 
under  the  chevalier  de  La  Corae,  and  the  women  w  ere  rescued. 
An  attempt  to  intercept  a  band  of  Iroquois,  so  far  failed,  that 
only  one  canoe  of  the  four  was  taken,  and  the  other  three 
escaped.  These  desultory  attacks  were  persevered  in  by  both 
sides,  while  it  was  the  warfare  which  the  Canadians  pre- 
ferred, the  Iroquois  alone  took  the  field  on  the  part  of  the 
English.  In  New  York  it  gave  strength  to  Ae  war  part>',  who 

•  N  V  Doc,  VI.,  p.  259,  9  October. 

t  lb., VI,,  p.  3S6. 

:  ib.,vi.,  p.  385. 
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were  not  inclined  patiently  to  submit  to  outrage  for  the  sake 
of  the  profits  of  the  contraband  trade  between  Albany  and 

Canada. 

The  French  fleet  which  had  been  put  in  commission  to 
operate  in  America,  to  retake  Louisbourg  and  to  conquer 
Nova  Scotia,  left  la  Rochelie  the  22nd  of  June,  1746.  It  con- 
sisted of  twenty -one  ships  of  war,  nine  of  them  of  60  guns ; 
two  nf  50  c^ims  ;  four  of  from  24  to  30  c:,'^iins  ;  the  remainder 
with  8  and  10  c^uns.  There  were  twenty  additional  armed 
vessels  and  pri\ atcers,  with  transports  carry  ing  a  land  force  of 
3,150  men,  under  M.  Poninieril.  The  whole  expedition  was 
commanded  by  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  due  d'.Xnvillc, 

During  the  voyage  the  fleet  was  delayed  by  frequent  storms; 
on  the  2nd  of  September,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sable 
liland,  a  severe  tempest  was  experienced.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  squadron  was  di-^pe^^e(l  and  four  ships  of  the 
line  and  a  transport  were  dri\  en  hefVue  the  w  iud.  Two  of 
them  were  e\  entuall\-  caj)tured  ofrihe  French  coast,  D'Anville 
himself  arrived  at  Chebucto  in  the  "Northumberland,"  on  the 
lOth  of  Septcnihi-r.  Another  ship  of  the  line  ano  liiree  or 
four  U'an>ports  w  ere  all  that  w  ere  present.  Six  da}--s  after- 
wards, on  the  16th  of  September,  three  transports  arrix  ed. 
On  that  day  d'Anville  died  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.*  The 
same  afternoon  d'Estourvillc,  the  vice-admiral  joined  the  fleet 
with  three  ships  of  the  line. 

The  new  governor-general,  M.  de  la  jonquiere,  sent  to 
replace  M.  de  Beauhamois,  was  on  board  the  admiral's  ship 
the  "  Northumberland/'  Previous  to  leaving  France  he  had 
received  the  title  of  Chef  tPEscadre^  so  was  third  in  command 
of  the  expedition. 

Jaques  Pierre  de  Taffanel,  marquis  de  la  Jonqui^re,  was 
himself  a  naval  oflicer  ;  he  was  of  a  Languedoc  family,  and 
was  now  sixty  years  old.  He  had  also  been  actively  engaged 
with  the  land  force  in  the  proceedings  against  the  protestants 
of  the  Cevennes  in  1703.   He  had  served  with  Duguay^Troutn, 

*  He  was  buried  on  tin  uUnd  in  Halirax  harbour,  said  to  be  the  one  known 
M  Sunt  Geoice'a  Uand. 
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and  had  seen  much  naval  service.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
courage,  somewhat  meanly  educated  :  he  has  obtained  the 
reputation  in  Canadian  history  of  being  fond  of  money,  which 
he  was  not  scrupulous  In  obtaining,  and  of  being  parsimonious 
in  his  habits.  De  la  Jonqui^re  is  represented  as  being  tall 
and  distinguished  in  his  manners  and  appearance.*  From  his 
known  courage,  it  may  be  assumed  that  at  the  council  of  war 
which  was  held,  his  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of 
d'Estourville,  to  abandon  the  e.\pedition,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  that  the  proposal  was  not  accepted. 

During  the  voyairc  Contlans,  with  three  ships  of  the  line 
and  a  frij^ate,  had  been  sent  away  to  convoy  some  merchant- 
men to  the  West  Indies  ;  he  liad  not  returned.  Thus  there 
were  (n\\y  seven  ships  of  the  line  in  the  harbour.  A  portion 
of  the  land  forces  were  in  the  missini^  ships.  The  trooj^s 
pre:>eiit  were  sufferin;^  frcjm  weakness  and  debility.  During 
the  voyage  a  ship  fever  of  extraortlinary  malignity  had  been 
prevalent,  and  it  is  said  that  upward <  of  twelve  hundred  men 
died  at  sea.  and  eleven  hundrcil  perished  at  Chebucto. 
Dysentery  was  also  workin^^  its  ravages.  Some  Indians  also 
who  arrived  when  the  ships  were  known  to  be  in  the  harbour, 
were  .it tacked  by  the  malady. 

It  was  under  tlicse  painful  and  depressing  circumstances 
that  d'Estourville  proposed  that  the  expedition  shuuUl  be 
abandoned  and  the  vessels  return  to  France.  De  la  Jonquierc 
with  most  of  the  officers  of  both  services  resisted  this  pro- 


*  "M.  d«  la  Jonquiere  etoit  granii,  bien  fail,  et  avoit  un  air  impobant;  il  Aoit 
biave  k  Vwhh  mah  il  n*  avoit  point  cut  d'Mucation ;  U  teruit  ses  grandct  mtAom 
p»X  ton  ftvarice  qui  donna  souvent  lieu  de  dire  que  la  crainte  de  peidre  KM  MSettt 

ou  ses  In.'»l■chan'll^es  diuuKjit  lieu  .'i  <nn  itilrt'iiiditi'.  Tl  ;,'n[::n;i  de^  s;nmmc=;  immcnses 
dans  ses  voyages,  et  il  pouvoU  en  Canada  mtpriser  le  commerce  ;  i  "t-st  ( c  qu'il 
ne  fit  pas  ;  ct  €*CVt  Mtsi  cc  qui  empoisonna  ses  derniires  ajia^es.  Quoiijuc  ii  e{it 
plnneure  inilUoiu  ca  eaina,  il  se  refim,  poar  ainii  dire,  jtisqv*Jt  la  nort,  aoD 
n^oeswire.  II  fit  son  lestamcnt  ct  ne  legu*  rien  ou  tres  ji€u  de  choce  ;  enfin  il 
monrtit,  point  regrelt^,  pas  meme  de  ses  proches,  nccablt^  de  chagrin  ct  (rinfirmitcs." 

Memutres  du  S          de  C         contenant  rHistoire  du  Canad.^,  durant  la 

l>»erre  et  sons  le  Gonveraemeiit  Anglais,  p.  26w  Quebec  Historical  Soeiatj. 
Edition  1873. 
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position.  They  set  out  of  view  the  original  object  to  be 
attained,  but  if  no  attempt  was  practicable  against  Lx>uisboui^ 
they  felt  it  their  duty  to  attack  Annapolis  and  seize  Nova 
Scotia.  The  weak  condition  of  Annapolis,  its  insecure  fortifi- 
cations, its  small,  ill-provided  garrison,  were  known.  If 
Annapolis  could  be  captured,  Acadia  was  regained  for  France, 
the  pnpuhition  having  been  excited  to  be  hostile  to  British 
rule.  The  two  priests  Germain  and  Lc  I  .outre  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  awakening  the  old  animosity  and  in 
preparing  the  Acadians  to  take  active  part  with  the  French 
when  operations  should  commence. 

A  supply  of  fresh  provisions  had  been  brought  to  the 
French  at  Chcbucto  by  the  route  of  the  Shubenacadie,  and 
the  sick  were  recovering  ;  most  of  the  land  troops  were  on 
shore.  The  proposition  of  d'Estourvillc  was  rejected.  He 
was  so  affected  by  this  vote,  considering  it  a  reflection  on  his 
personal  character  and  honour,  that  he  lost  his  reason.  Next 
nv  in  ling  he  was  found  stabbed  ;  evideutiy  he  had  thrown 
himself  upon  his  sword. 

M.  de  la  Jonquicre  was  now  in  command.  He  sent  **  la 
Renommee  "  fri(^ate  to  convey  four  vessels  laden  with  .stores* 
to  Qiiebec.  On  the  12th  of  October  he  sailed  with  the  other 
ships  out  of  the  harbour.  He  took  the  precaution  to  embark 
fifty  Acadians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mines  to  act  as 
pilots  when  he  should  reach  Annapoli.s,  and  to  serve  as  guides 
when  the  troops  were  landed. 

.-\lthough  there  were  seven  shijis  of  the  line,  five  of  them 
could  scarcely  be  considered  effective  owini;  to  the  number  of 
sick  v\hicli  the)'  coulamed,  amounting  to  one  thousand  men. 
At  cape  Sable  they  again  experienced  terrible  storms.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  when  it  was  resolved  to  return 
to  France.  The  Acadians  who  had  joined  the  fleet  were 
therefore  landed,  and  the  ships  sailed  homewards.  Two  ves- 
sels are  said  to  have  approached  the  Annapolis  waters,  but 
on  hearing  that  some  British  men-of-war  were  present  they 
withdrew. 

Such  was  the  close  of  this  disastrous  expedition.    It  has 
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been  estimated  that  the  French  lost  upwards  of  2,500  men, 
1,100  of  whom  were  buried  at  Halifax. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  no  pages  of  history  are  more 
worthy  of  consideration  and  comment,  than  these  records  <^ 
failure  and  misfortune.  As  a  rule  they  are  passed  over  briefly 
and  superficiaUy,  for  they  are  not  of  a  character  to  appeal  to 
national  exultation  and  vanity.  They  seem  to  me  rather  to 
call  for  the  fullest  examination,  than  to  be  dealt  with  in  semi- 
silence.  They  appeal  to  that  sense  of  safety  which  bases  its 
operations  on  prudence  and  forethought  Wise  as  it  may 
appear  to  awaken  the  enterprise  and  courage  of  a  people,  to 
cheer  them  onwards  in  the  confident  hope  of  victory  and 
success,  it  is  equally  indispensable  to  inculcate  that  prescience 
and  care  in  organization,  which  are  the  best  preventives  of 
defeat  and  disaster. 

The  expedition  sent  from  France,  commanded  w  iih  judg« 
ment  and  organized  with  prudence,  possessed  full  power 
to  attain  the  ends  proposed.  The  wonder,  indeed,  is  that 
it  could  fail.  One  of  the  first,  as  well  as  the  simplest  of  con- 
ditions, was  that  the  ships  sliould  not  be  overcrowded  ;  that 
they  should  be  well  ventilated  and  without  a  taint  to  affect 
health.  The  fleet  should  also  have  been  kept  together,  and 
no  vessels  detached  on^  special  service.  The  storms  were 
serious  impediments  to  success,  but  when  the  ships  had  once 
reached  w  hat  is  now  the  harbour  of  Hah  fax  much  of  the  danger 
was  passed.  Even  if  Louisbouri^  had  been  left  uhas.sailed, 
there  was  no  power  to  stay  the  con<|uest  of  Annapolis  and 
the  repossession  of  Acadia.  Ihit  this  great  arinainent 
crumbled  to  pieces  from  the  elements  of  dissohition  within 
itself  The  ships  were  pestilent  with  disease;  the  men  became 
weak  in  body  and  broken  in  spirit,  to  die  by  hundreds  ;  ships 
were  sent  away;  there  was  want  of  accord  among  the  leading 
officers.  Undoubtedly  the  death  of  the  commander-in-chief 
and  the  storms  which  drove  the  vessels  apart  were  great  mis- 
fortunes. The  latter  trial,  however,  is  incident  to  all  na\al 
operations,  to  be  cn  ercome  em  the  part  of  a  commander  b)" 
seamanship  and  discipline.    It  was  not  entirely  owing  to 
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adverse  circumstances  that  the  ships,  damaged  by  gates,  and 
the  men  shattered  in  health  and  broken  in  spirit,  returned  to 
whence  they  started  without  the  slightest  achievement.  The 
absence  of  prudence,  good  organization  and  forethought  for 
the  force  composing  the  expedition,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
unfortunate  result 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

After  the  siege  of  Annapolis  of  1744  and  the  capture  of 
Louisbourg,  Mascarene  was  able  to  breathe  more  freely  ;  but 
although  for  the  time  he  knew  that  his  sarct>  was  assured,  he 
must  have  remained  continually  in  dread  of  attack.  He  had 
awakened  from  his  illusions  with  regard  to  Le  Loutre,  holding 
him  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Indians  at  the  siege,  and  attributing  to  him  the  present  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Acadians.  Anticipating  further  attack,  he 
asked  for  a  ship  of  war  to  be  stationed  in  the  harbour,  with  a 
tender  to  obtain  supplies  and  to  visit  the  settlements  in  the 
bay;  for  there  could  be  no  misunderstanding  with  regard  to 
the  undoubted  hostility  of  the  inhabitants.  During  the 
previous  years,  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  authorities, 
the  people  of  Mines  and  Chignecto  had  been  accustomed  to 
supply  Louisbourg  with  provisions.  The  com  and  cattle  were 
taken  by  land  to  bay  Verte,  and  there  shipped.  It  was  by 
this  traffic  that  tlic  French  silver  coin,  current  in  the  province, 
was  obtained.  There  had  been  little  interference  with  the 
trade;  because  the  supplies  which  Annapolis  endeavoured  to 
obi  lii'  were  sought  for  in  the  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  there  was  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  population  at  Mines 
seeking  a  market  in  New  £ngland,  which  they  did  not  possess 
the  enterprise  to  overcome.  Moreover,  French  manufactures 
and  wines  were  by  these  means  introduced  into  Nova  Scotia, 
a  matter  >  ■,{  ome  advantage. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  districts  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  send  their  produce  to  the  En^^lish  j^arrison  at  Louis- 
boar^',  The  terrorism  mu^t  ha\  e  been  extraordinary  to  cause 
the  Acadians  tci  reject  the  profits  of  this  trade  ;  llieir  conduct 
can  onl>'  be  attributed  to  one  cause,  the  menaces  of  the 
missionaries.    De  Beauharnois  reported  at  length  his  views 
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on  Acadia.*  He  represented  the  population  as  being  about 
2fSoo  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion,  desirous  of  returning  to  French  rule,  and  ready 
to  take  the  field.  They  had  been  much  disconcerted  by  the 
conquest  of  Louisbourg.  De  Beauhamois  describes  the 
Acadians  of  that  time.  They  "have  not  extended  their  plan- 
tations since  they  have  come  under  English  dominion ;  their 
houses  are  wretched  frooden  boxes,  without  conveniences  and 
without  ornaments,  and  scarcely  containing  the  most  necessary 
furniture ;  but  they  are  exceedingly  covetous  of  specie. 
Since  the  settlement  of  He  Royale  they  have  drawn  from 
Louisbourg,  by  means  of  their  trade  in  cattle  and  all  the  other 
provisions,  almost  all  the  specie  the  king  annually  sent  out ; 
it  never  makes  its  appearance  again  ;  they  are  particularly 
careful, to  conceal  it."  Many  of  the  Acadians  applied  to  de 
Beauharnois  to  know  if  they  could  find  lands  in  Canada.  He 
"avoided  all  answer."  In  the  meantime  they  refused  to  carry 
on  trade  with  Louisbourg,  where  there  were  several  British 
regiments,  and  sc\  ri  al  men-of-war,  in  which  their  profits  would 
have  been  lai  t^c  and  as-s-ured. 

In  view  of  aiding  the  French  expedition,  the  results  of 
which  !  liavc  related,  tic  Raniesay,  in  coniniaiui  of  68o 
Canadians,  left  Quebec  in  June,  1746.  The  force  had  been 
raised  in  May  ;  one  hundred  at  Three  Rivers,  the  remainder 
equally  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  His  orders  were  to 
repair  to  bay  Veite,  keeping  to  the  cast  of  the  is'iand  of 
Saint  b)hn.i-  ( )n  the  1  3tli  of  June  he  reported  his  arrival  at 
Gaspc,  to  wliich  place  stores  were  sent  to  him.  On  the  I/th 
of  July  he  notified  the  Government  that  father  Germain  had 
sent  him  pilots  to  guide  him  between  the  island  and  the  main 
shore.'  In  Augu.sl  he  was  at  Mines.  He  had  been  placed 
in  sonic  embarrassment  b\-  being  asked  b\-  the  connnaiicicr 
of"  I'Aurorc"  to  take  charge  of  i68  prisoners,  and  for  fear  of 

•  13  September,  1745.    N.Y.  Doc.,  X.,  p.  5. 
t  Prince  Edward  Islftod. 
X  N.Y.  Doc.,  X.,  pik  4iH5>* 
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being  short  of  provisions  he  had  sent  them  to  Chebucto 
under  an  escort  of  150  men  commanded  by  de  Repentigny.* 
De  Ramesay  experienced  difficulty  In  obtaining  provisions 
from  the  Acadians.  They  refused  to  take  the  card  money  of 
Canada.  In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  he  himself 
proceeded  to  Beaubassin  to  await  orders ;  but  it  was  con- 
sidered  advisable  that  300  of  his  force  should  winter  at  Mines 
to  satisfy  the  Acadians  and  protect  them  against  any  hostile 
attack  from  the  English.  On  thfe  2nd  of  October  de  Rame- 
say,  being  short  of  provisions,  proceeded  to  cape  Tourmen- 
tine,  where  he  heard  from  Girard,  the  priest  of  Cobequid,  of 
d'Anville's  fleet  having  sailed  away  from  Chebucto.  The 
disasters  of  the  fleet  were  not  known,  so  the  proceeding  was 
inexplicable  to  him.  In  December  de  Kamesay  was  again 
at  Beaubassin. 

The  arrival  of  d'Anville's  fleet  was  not  reported  in  Quebec 
until  the  14th  of  Octoberj-f-  when  Bigot  requested  Le  Loutre  to 
furnish  some  fifty  oxen,  for  which  he  would  pay  in  silver  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  undertook  to  meet  the  notes  already  given 
for  the  supplies  received.  It  must  have  been  agreeable  news 
to  the  Acadians,  whose  love  of  money  had  led  them  to  refuse 
^jivincT  food  to  the  Canadians  who  were  to  winter  there  if  thc\' 
were  to  he  paid  in  card  money.  Under  the  religious  terror 
caused  hy  tlie  missionaries,  they  were  excited  to  make  i^rc  al 
sacrifices  ;  but  as  rec<<r(U  (l  in  French  dociiinentS,  these 
sacrifices  did  not  inchule  the  risk  of  losing  monew 

I  have  now  to  rehite  one  of  those  episodes  of  luas  and 
defeat,  only  to  be  explained  by  the  incompetence  of  the 
English  commander.  To  anyone  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions of  w  inter  in  the  central  hititucies  of  North  America,  it 
scein-.  an  nnjji >s>ibiht\-  that  tronj)-,  should  have  been  sent  on 
outpu.-,t  duty  unprovided  with  snow-shoes. :J 

•  N.Y.  Doc,  X..  p.  6a. 
+  lb.  X.,  p.  72. 

$  The  SDOw*Bboe,  or  roftittte,  is  «  fnune  of  ftbout  tbice  feet  long,  and  from 
liftcen  to  eighteen  inches  broad.    The.  outline  is  the  form  of  a  (!nnble  bow,  the 

cords  phcef!  >i  !e  by  "side.  The  Trame^  are  of  ash,  the  svirface  of  >iii)iii;  plaited 
^l,  held  in  position  by  two  transverse  tmrs.    The  suow-shoe  is  strapped  tighliy  to 
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The  arrival  of  the  French  troops  at  Mines,  and  their  subse- 
quent  establishment  at  Beaiibassin,  suggested  to  Mascarcnc 
the  danger  in  which  the  fort  was  placed.  Accordingly  he 
applied  to  Shirley  for  additional  troops  to  be  sent  to  Nova 
Scotia,  so  that  this  Canadian  force  could  be  driven  away,  and 
British  authorit\-  affirmed.  At  Shirley's  recommendation  it 
was  resolved  to  send  reinforcements,  five  hundred  of  which 
fell  to  tlie  quota  to  bo  furnished  by  Massachusetts. 

On  the  24th  of  December  (N.S.),  1746,  the  first  division 
arrived  under  the  command  of  captain  Morris.  The  design 
was  to  quarter  them  at  Grand  Pre,  the  modern  Horton,  The 
navii^ation  was  closed.  The  intention  had  been  to  disembark 
at  Mines,  but  the  journey  by  water  was  not  possible,  so  the 
expedition  landed  on  the  .shore  of  t!ie  ba>'  of  ]^\nuly,  and 
marched  by  land  to  Horton.  It  was  a  distance  of  seventy-five 
miles,  and  was  acconii:)lished  in  eight  days,  each  man  carryings 
independently  of  kit,  arms,  and  ammunition,  fourteen  days* 
provisions.  Two  civil  ofticcrs  were  sent  to  Mines  to  represent 
the  government  there. 

The  officer  in  command  was  colonel  Arthur  Nublc,  who 
arri\cd  with  tlie  other  companies.  The  rank  and  file  now 
amounted  to  470  men.  They  had  all  been  enlisted  in  New 
England.  Noble  had  seen  service  at  Louisbourg,  having  been 
present  in  Waldo's  regiment.  Among  the  troops  was  a  com- 
pany of  Gorfaam's  rangers,  who  had  also  been  at  Louisbourg. 
The  troops  were  quartered  among  the  people  of  Grand  Pr6, 
scattered  in  twenty-four  houses,  payment  being  made  for 
their  subsistence.  They  considered  themselves  perfectly 
secure  during  the  severe  months  of  winter.  Warning,  however^ 
had  been  given  them  by  the  inhabitants  that  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  attacked.  Unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  warning 
was  neglected  and  little  precaution  was  taken. 

De  Ramesay  was  established  at  Chignccto,  and  on  the  8th . 
of  January  the  report  reached  him  of  the  arrival  of  two 

the  foot  i  the  toet  are  pasied  through  a  loop  ;  the  heel  is  kept  free^  that  it  can  rite 
from  the  nif¥ette.  It  is  by  this  contrivance  alone  that  it  is  pombU  to  pass  over 
deep  MioMT  without  sinlciog;  above  the  icnee,  fai  which  case  progress  would  be 
impowible. 
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hundr^  and  fifty  New  England  troops  at  Grand  Pr6»  at' 
n^iich  place,  in  spring  when  the  weather  permitted,  th^ 
designed  to  fortify  themselves.  He  held  a  council  of  his 
officers,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  advisable  to  attack  them 
before  this  purpose  could  be  carried  out  De  Ramesay  him> 
self  was  unable  to  move,  owing  to  an  injury  to  his  knee,  and 
he  placed  the  force  under  the  command  of  Coulon  de  Villiers. 
We  have  to  follow  the  French  account  of  the  expedition.* 

This  narrative  represents  the  attacking  force  to  have  con- 
sisted of  240  Canadians,  with  sixty  additional  Indians.  The 
English  accounts  represent  that  six  hundred  men  were 
present.  As  fifteen  days  were  taken  to  complete  the  prepar- 
ation, it  does  not  seem  probable  that  only  sixty  Micmacs 
and  Maledtes  had  been  gathered  together.  The  force  left  the 
present  village  of  Cumberland  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1747. 

It  was  in  expeditions  of  this  character  that  the  power  of 
endurance  and  the  patient  submission  to  cold,  privation  and 
fatigue  were  most  apparent  in  the  French  Canadians.  On  no 
occasion  were  they  ever  more  severely  tested.  The  march 
was  continued  for  seventeen  days  in  this  most  severe  season  of 
the  year.  They  passed  round  the  coast  and  reached  Wind- 
sor, then  known  as  Fisiquid,  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
En^^lish  quarters,  where  the  troops  remained  in  perfect  fancied 
security.  Coulon  dc  Villiers  here  heard  that  their  number 
was  550,  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the  settlers  who  had 
abandoned  them.  The  latter  had  left  their  dwellings,  not 
from  i!l-treatnicnt  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  but  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  danger  they  incurred  by  remaining.  It  was 
from  the  certitude  that  an  attack  would  he  made  that  they 
abandoned  the  place.  Notw  ithstanding  that  the  force  was 
i:.jreatcr  than  was  Io(;kcd  for,  it  was  determijied  to  persevere 
in  the  atte  mpt,  and  a  picket  was  placed  on  the  road  to  pre- 
vent intelliijence  of  their  presence  being  carried  to  Grand  Pre*. 

At  W  indsor  they  were  joined  by  tw  cnty-five  Acadians,  who 
undertook  to  pilot  the  force  to  the  houses,  which  it  was 
important  should  be  the  hrst  surprised.    They  left  W  indsor 

*         Doc  X.,  p.  91. 
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'during  the  day,  and  reached  the  river  Gaspereau  at  nine  at 
night.  They  were  then  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  their 
destination, when  the  attaci<  was  planned,  for  Coulon  de  Villiers 
was  in  possession  of  full  information  of  the  disposition  of  the 
troops.  At  two  of  the  morning  of  the  i  Ith  of  February  they 
left  tlicir  bivouac,  and  advanced  to  the  spot,  ihc  l;  11  ides  leading 
them  directl)'  t*)  tlic  hoiise-^  first  to  be  assaulted.  The  force 
was  divi<led  into  ten  divisions  ;  excepting  that  of  de  X'llliers, 
each  co!i>i^ted  of  twenty-eight  Canadians  ;  his  own  company 
had  the  strength  of  seventy-five  men.  In  eacli  case  the  force 
was  accompanied  by  Indians,  1  In  y  suffered  much  from  ro!d. 
snow  had  been  falling  for  thirty  huujs,  so  that  in  bpois  ii  was 
four  feet  deep,  and  a  sinmi  of  unusual  severity  ^\  as  racing. 
Sentries  had  been  throw  11  out.  and  certain  precautions  tai<en 
against  surprise  by  the  Massachusetts  troops ;  the  result 
shewed  to  what  little  effect. 

Indeeti.  the  niL^ht  was  so  storni)'  that  men  sustaiued  by  the 
con\  icliuu  that  attack  was  impossible,  would  not  be  actively 
on  the  watch.  It  was  three  o'clock  when  the  Canadians 
reached  the  spot.  0\\  ing  to  the  thick  falling  snow  tliey  were 
unseen  until  dose  upon  the  sentries,  for  their  guides  unaringly 
led  them  to  the  houses  where  the  troops  were  quartered. 

An  alarm  was  given  by  the  shots  which  were  fired.  But 
there  was  no  delay  tn  making  the  assault,  the  doors  of  the 
houses  attacked  were  easily  forced,  and  the  troops  surprised 
in  their  beds.  Colonel  Noble  was  killed  early  in  the  action, 
fighting  in  his  shirt.  The  men  offered  what  resistance  was 
possible ;  it  could  not  have  been  effective,  for  in  the  contest 
only  six  of  the  Canadians  were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. 
Indeed  there  could  have  been  no  great  opposition,  so  complete 
was  the  surprise.  Among  those  who  were  wounded  was 
Coulon  de  Villiers,  whose  left  arm  was  struck  by  a  musket 
ball,  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood  he  was  forced  to  retire.  The 
command  accordingly  devolved  on  the  chevalier  de  La  Come. 
At  five  in  the  morning  the  attack  ceased.*   The  result  at 

*  The  accottnt  [N.  Y.  Doe.  X.,  p.  92]  fives  the  figure  "  3."  ETidentljr  a 
print  for  5,  fts  U  is  dtstinctljr  aUted  that  the  attack  commcnGed  at  tbne. 
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that  hour  was,  that  of  the  English  force,  6  officers  with  70  rank 
and  file  were  killed,  60  wounded,  and  54  taken  prisoners.* 

The  action  ceased  owing  to  the  remainder  of  the  New 
England  troops  having  been  assembled  in  a  stone  house.  At 
early  daylight  de  La  Corne  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  ask  for  an 
English  sui^eon  to  attend  on  captain  Howe,  who  was  seriously 
wounded,  the  French  surgeon  being  absent  with  de  Coulon. 
This  demand  led  to  hostages  being  sent,  and  hostilities  were 
suspended  until  the  surgeon's  return,  and  a  truce  was  proposed 
until  nine  o'clock. 

The  English  had  previously  made  a  sortie,  but,  unprovided 
with  snow-shoes,  had  been  driven  back.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  advance.  The  French  were  greatly 
fatigued,  and  attempted  no  offensive  movement.  Had  the 
New  England  troops  been  accustomed  to  fight  under  such 
circumstances,  and  placed  in  the  position  to  do  so,  the  pro- 
bability is  tliat  the  Canadians  would  have  been  exterminated. 
The  New  England  troops  were  powerless,  they  could  not 
move  a  yard  from  the  beaten  path.  The  truce  was  accord' 
ingly  accepted. 

The  want  of  precaution  of  the  commander  (»f  the  detach- 
ment is  apparent,  when  it  is  stated  that  when  the  question  was 
considered  what  cour'ie  should  be  follo^^•cd.  it  was  found  that 
there  were  only  eight  rounds  of  ammunitit>n  left,  with  scarcely 
food  for  tlie  tiay.  and  not  a  stick  of  wood  with  wluch  the 
defenders  could  make  a  fire.  A  pr<  i])osal  was  accordin;^dy  sent 
by  captain  Goldthwaite.  then  in  command,  for  a  capitulation. 
The  French  themselves  saw  how  dangerous  theiiow  n  pc)sitifin 
was,  and  the\-  knew  that  their  safety  depended  upun  an 
immediate  retreat.  But  it  was  not  in  the  powci  of  de  La 
Corne  to  grant  any  conditions,  so  the  proposak  was  sent 
to  de  Coulon,  who  la\-  wounded  at  the  river  Gaspereau. 
De  La  Corne  received  full  authority  to  act  as  he  saw  fit,  and 

*  Thew  numbers  we  acocnduig  to  the  Ei^liih  Mcoont  In  the  BocUm 
Gaictt^  i6th  March,  1747.  The  French  m  the  fint  instance  gave  «  di&ient 

statement.  Subsequently,  the  Tiiii^li>h  s*.\tcment  is  repeated  williout  contradictkMI 
[N.Y.  Doc  X.,  p.  104]  aod  it  may  be  ioferred  was  admitted  to  be  correcL 
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the  terms  were  agreed  upon:  viz.,  that  the  troops  capitulat- 
ing should  leave  within  forty-eight  hours  with  the  honours 
of  war  for  Annapolis ;  that  the  prisoners  captured  in  the 
night  attack  should  remain  j:>risoners  to  the  French  ;  that  a 
boat  seized  by  the  Indians  should  not  be  restored  ^  that  the 
sick  and  wounded  could  remain  at  the  river  au  Canard  ;  that 
the  troops  included  in  the  capitulation  should  not  bear  arms 
during  six  months  in  Acadia.  The  English  buried  their  dead 
on  the  13th.  On  the  14th,  in  double  file,  with  their  arms  and 
colours,  they  marched  past  a  detachment  of  the  Canadian 
troops  of  six  officers  and  sixty  men.  In  this  wise  348  Xew 
Eng'laiic!  troops  of  all  ranks  left  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
Thc\-  w  ere  escorted  to  the  la^t  hou-.e  of  the  settlement,  and 
provisions  given  them  for  their  journey.  Twenty  Acadians 
went  with  them  to  the  nearest  lioiiscs  of  .Annapolis. 

The  Canadian  troopa  left  (iraiui  I're  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
taking  with  them  their  prisoners.  Tiie}'  arrived  at  Beau- 
bassin  on  the  28th  of  March.  Brilliant  in  a  military  point  of 
view  as  the  expedition  had  been,  the  temporary  displacement 
of  the  New  England  troops  aec  ompli.shed  no  political  conse- 
quence. It  was  without  influence,  except  that  it  should  have 
taue^ht  a  lesson  not  casilv  to  be  fori>ulten.  But  such  lessons 
had  been  ^i\  en  since  tlie  days  of  de  Frontenac.  The  capitu- 
lation did  not  even  lead  to  the  ccnuUrx  beini/  held  bv  the 
Canadian  troops,  for  the  force  was  immcdiatelx-  recalled. 
The  event  can  be  regarded  only  as  one  of  the  many  exploits 
in  la  petite  guerre^  in  which  the  French-Canadians  shewed 
great  qualities,  the  war  of  surprise  soon  to  be  forgotten.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  shew  that  this  mode  of  warfare  perma- 
nently gained  for  Canada  one  acre  of  land.  It  was,  however, 
persevered  in  to  the  last  It  never  found  favour  with  the 
French  officers  during  the  seven  years'  war.  It  remains 
strongi)-  reprehended  in  their  writings  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  It  had,  however,  become  a  principle  of  Canadian  tac- 
tics, and  all  other  operations  were  looked  upon  with  disfavour. 

De  Ramesay  remained  at  Beaubassin  until  the  1st  of  June, 
when  he  was  ordered  with  his  detachment  to  return  to 
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Canada.  He  left  behind  him  a  fort  under  Legardeur  de 
Repentigny.  Thtrly  Canadians, with  some  Indians,  constituted 
the  force.  These  were  also  soon  withdrawn.  It  was  evident 
there  were  no  French  troops  available  to  attack  Acadia :  any 
small  force  was  cxpo=^cd  to  danger.  There  was  likewise  to 
some  extent  difficulty  in  obtaining  provisions.  The  main 
cause  of  their  removal  may  be  traced  to  the  losses  of  the 
French  in  Europe. 

The  rev  erse  which  had  happened  to  the  French  fleet  on  the 
3rd  of  May  was  known  in  Canada.  The  fleet  of  M.  dc  Saint 
Georffe  of  «;even  men  of  war  convoying  six  large  Indiamen, 
joined  to  five  ships  of  war  under  the  command  of  de  la 
Jonquicrc  convox-inj;^  trans;ports  and  ships  witli  stores  for 
Canada,  were  met  off  cape  l''inisU:irc  b\-  the  I'^iif^lish  fleet, 
consisting  of  sixteen  ships  of  w  ar  commanded  by  Anson  and 
Warren.  The  I'Vcnch  foni^ht  with  determination.  They 
were  however  defeated,  their  killed  and  wounded  amounting 
to  700  men.  Six  French  men  of  war  were  taken,  with  six 
Indiamen  and  se\eral  transports.  De  la  Jonquiere  himself 
was  made  j)risoner  anti  carried  to  England.  It  was  his  second 
attempt  to  reach  Canada  as  governor  t^eneral.  The  booty  in 
stores,  aims,  accoutrements  and  money  was  large.  Seven 
thousand  uniforms  and  one  thousand  stands  of  arms  were 
taken  I  hey  were  general!)'  designed  for  the  use  of  Canada; 
it  liad  also  been  the  intention  to  land  a  force  at  tlie  bay  Verte, 
and  to  clothe  and  arm  the  men  who  would  join  it. 

It  was  not  the  only  naval  disaster  of  the  year.  Commodore 
Fox  with  six  ships  of  war  took  about  forty  French  ships 
coming  from  Saint  Domingo,  which  were  separated  from  their 
convoy. 

In  October,  Hawke  with  fourteen  ships  of  the  line^  met  M. 
de  I'Etendeur  with  nine  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates  in 
convoy  of  a  merchant  fleet  The  Frendi  commodore  directed 
one  of  his  larger  ships  and  the  frigates  to  accompany  the 
merchantman,  and  with  his  eight  vessels  resolutely  met  the 
superior  force  against  him.  The  fight  lasted  until  night  All 
the  ships  were  taken  except 'M'Intrcpide"  and  "leTonant," 
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which  escaped  to  Brest  in  a  shattered  condition.  The 
Frendi  lost  800  men.  Disastrous  intelligence  of  this  character 
made  it  plain  to  Canada  that  assistance  could  not  immediately 
be  looked  for  from  France,  either  for  the  attack  of  Cape 
Breton  or  the  reconquest  of  Acadia. 

The  diplomacy  of  dc  Bcauharnois  had  been  exerted  to 
keep  the  Iroquois  neutral.  He  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  on 
their  attack  on  the  French  settlements,  in  reprisal  of  the 
expeditions  from  Crown  Point,  he  formally  declared  war 
against  the  Mohawks.*  The  hostility  of  the  tribes  devoted  to 
Canada  was  appealed  to  and  called  into  activity,  and  the 
frontier  warfore  of  former  years  was  actively  carried  on.  This 
policy  was  readily  accepted  by  the  .Abenakis,  and  by  the 
representatives  of  several  western  tribes  then  in  Montreal. 

The  Indian  relations  in  the  west  likewise  presented  a 
thrcatcniir:^  aspect.  Some  Hurons  had  left  Detroit  under  a 
chief  named  Nicolas,  and  had  established  themselves  at  San- 
dusky. Under  circuiiistances  which  are  not  recorded.-*-  he  had 
attacked  five  I' icnchnicii  whn  were  returnini;  tVoni  the  river 
Blanche,  and  liad  seized  the  furs  they  were  carrying  with 
them.  With  the  exception  of  the  Illinois,  inuch  ill-feelinjj  was 
entertaiticd  aijainst  the  I- tench,  among  the  tribes  bordering  on 
lakes  Huron  and  Michifran.  several  of  whom  had  become 
engaged  in  an  alliance  to  drive  the  French  from  Detroit  :  the 
intention  was  to  carry  out  the  plot  on  the  day  of  the  pentecost. 
A  Huron  w  oman  discovered  the  design,  and  gave  notice  of  it 
to  de  Longucuil.  The  Canadians  according!)-  soui^ht  refuge  in 
the  fort,  and  precautions  were  taken  against  any  attack.  As 
it  was  evident  to  those  hostilely  disposed  that  no  surprise  was 
possible,  and  it  being  plain  that  their  plot  had  been  betrayed, 
the  attempt  was  not  made.} 

*  War  wu  deckred  7th  MmrA,  1747,  in  *  eoundl  iidd  «t  Montratl  with  the 

Saint  Lon[<  and  Two  Mount.iin  Indians,  and  la  Chauvignerie  was  sent  wiih  the 
announcement  to  the  four  other  iroquoii^  cnTUoui,  to  explain  the  cause  which  had 
led  to  the  declaration.    N.Y.  Doc.,  X.,  p.  91. 

t  N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  114. 

t  N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  115. 
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The  Hurons  of  Detroit  had  been  conciliated  by  permission 
having  been  <^ranted,  in  accordance  with  their  request,  to 

pcrc  (Ic  la  Richardic  to  return  amongst  them.  This  priest 
had  been  removed  from  his  position  owing  to  the  bcUcf 
being  entertained  at  Quebec  that  he  had  interfered  with  the 
policy  of  the  government  in  its  attempt  to  effect  a  settle- 

ment  of  members  of  the  tribe  in  eastern  Canada.  Other 
tribes  also  shewed  disaffection,  and  the  report  of  M.  Boisber- 
bert,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs^'gave  a  gloomy 

account  of  their  condition.* 

In  these  complications  several  Frenchmen  were  killed,  and 
animals  destroyed  A  desiLjn  had  been  formed  to  surprise 
Michilimackinac,  but  the  precantini}^  taken,  made  any  attempt 
impossible.  The  letter  announcinj:^  the  fact  was  brought  to 
Montreal  by  de  La  Vt  rcT^dr^  e.-*-  The  Indians  had  made 
unmistakable  threats  of  iln  ir  pui  jx  .vf.  and  they  had  killed  the 
horses  and  cattle  in  the  neighbourlioud.  Tiie  bells  in  the  fort 
were  rung.  The  tattoo  beat  and  demonstrations  of  defence 
made.  Xo  Indian  was  permitted  to  enter  the  fort  without 
resiriclioua.  Sume  Frenchmen  shortly  after  increased  tlie 
garrison  which  had  only  consisted  of  twenty-eight  men. 

One  of  the  causes  of  flismntcnt  was  the  high  price  of  guLtds 
exacted  by  the  I'lencli;  and  conscquciilly  llic  desire  of  the 
Indians  to  obtain  from  the  Englislr  the  necessaries  they 
required,  at  a  cheaper  rate  Occasional!)",  Mnglish  u.ulcrs 
penetrated  to  their  villages  ;  bul  rare!) .  The  cost  of  keeping 
the  western  Indians  devoted  to  France  was  excessive,  and  even 
in  this  necessarily  large  expenditure,  private  interest  played  its 
part  to  make  it  greater.  The  maintenance  of  the  western 
posts  greatly  increased  the  annual  outlay  of  the  province, 

*  N.V.  Doc..  X.,  p.  88.  **  Things  are  in  a  bad  oondiiion  in  lhat  country  t 
thar  consequenoes  may  be  nnfoi'lttnatc  if  we  du  nr>t  olMain  a  icinforcement  of 
troops.  The  expenses  iiecosirv  'o  mntn;aiii  trade,  and  which  ar-  v'tv  heavy, 
are  not  to  l>e  thou;;ht  of,  and  tliose  people  arc  always  craving  wiiiKHit  its  beiog 
possible  lu  satisfy  them."    Report  on  Indian  Affairs,  November.  1747. 

t  N.  Y.  Doc.  X.,  p.  119.  He  arrived  Ai^t  13th,  1747.  lie  never  returned 
to  the  west :  ht»  death  took  place  00  the  6ih  December,  1749 . 

Y 
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and  it  forms  the  constant  topic  of  explanation  on  the  part  of 

the  intendant 

The  continuation  of  the  fortifications  of  Quebec,  so  that  tlie 
city  should  be  surrounded  by  ramparts,  was  looked  upon  by 

de  Bcauharnois  as  indispensable. 

The  opinion  in  France  was  not  in  favour  of  the  work. 
Independently  of  the  great  cost,  it  was  reasoned  that  tlie 
conversion  of  Quebec  into  a  fortified  city  was  to  hold  out  an 
inducement  for  an  attempt  in  force  to  be  made  against  it. 
The  enemy  once  master  of  the  place,  in  a  short  time  could 
so  strengthen  himself,  that  he  could  not  be  driven  out,  even 
in  winter  when  the  nawil  force  accompanying  the  expedition 
had  sailct!  awHw  Such  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  land 
defences  rcnuiiiiecl  to  some  extent  im[KTtect. 

The  work  had  been  eonmn-need  in  an  irre;4ular  way  in  1702. 
In  171:!  ^onu•  unimportant  additions  had  been  made  by  de 
Beaumont  to  the  rear  of  the  hospital  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
between  St.  Johns  and  Palace  plates.  In  17  H)  de  \'aiidreuil 
sent  a  ///^  ///.v/v  to  the  rci^cnt  lectjuinicndini;  the  completion 
of  the  t-iuiintc.  He  pointed  out  that  tlie  loss  of  the  city 
would  \k:  the  loss  of  the  wliole  of  Canada.  His  tuanoirc 
was  ai  com!)  inied  by  the  report  of  Chaussegros  de  Lcrv, 
dcsciibiuL;  tlie  condilion  of  the  redoubts  and  bastie»n>.  and 
enumcratiuL;  the  works  he  recommended  to  be  performed. 
In  1720,  with  the  design  greatly  extended,  the  fortilications 
Averc  recommenced,  but  they  could  not  have  been  carried  on  u* 
any  great  extent;  no  doubt  the  death  of  de  Vaudreuil  in  1725 
interfered  with  their  progress.  In  1728  the  king  replied  to 
the  representations  of  de  Beauhamois  and  Dupuy  on  the 
subject*  The  project  of  constructing  a  citadel  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  this  species  of  fortification  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Canadians  and  of  the  great 
expense  it  would  entail.  The  completion  of  the  enclosure 
was,  however,  considered  as  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
colony,  and  the  sum  of  87,250  Hvrts  was  annually  appropri* 
ated  to  attain  it   The  work  could  not  have  been  continued, 

•  N.Y.  Doc,  I.X.,  p.  1005, 
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for  in  1734  de  Beauhamots  addressed  the  minister  on  the 
subject,  asking  that  authority  should  be  given  for  the  comple* 
tion  of  the  wall  round  the  town,  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
sent  by  him  the  previous  year. 

The  additions  made,  appear  to  have  been  limited  to  the 
batteries  and  ramparts  along  the  shore,*  and  their  condition 
was  reported  by  de  Beauharnois  in  1744.  Fully  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  plans  submitted  by  him, 
in  July,  1746,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
opinioti  was  obtained,  that  the  completion  of  the  fortifications 
should  be  persevered  in,  and  that  the'  country  ought  not  to 
bear  the  whole  expense.  After  the  capture  of  Louisbourg, 
the  work  had  been  recommenced,  under  a  contractor,  M. 
Trottiers  D^sauniers ;  for  some  reason  it  was  discontinued, 
and  the  contractor  entered  his  protest  against  this  breach  of 
his  contract  De  Beauharnois  was  thus  further  impelled  to 
resume  the  completion  of  the  defences,  and  in  reporting  his 
operations  stated  that  he  would  rather  subject  himself  to  a 
reprimand  than  neglect  what  he  looked  upon  as  an  essential 
duty.  M.  de  Lcr\'  was  accord  in  L,dy  instructed  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  in  May,  1749,  the  trniintt  was  completed. 

I  have  rel.'Ucil  the  course  taken  in  Xcw  luiL^laml  and  New 
York  ill  support  of  the  proposition  of  Sliii  ley  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada.  It  was  e^timateti  that  6.QOO  culonia!  troops  could  be 
brouj^^ht  into  the  field,  and  w  ith  the  regiments  from  England 
the  force  would  lui\  e  been  tV)rmidable.  Much  indecision  was 
shewn  in  London  ;  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  in  an)  project 
controlled  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  The  preparations  had 
been  actively  uro-ed  forward  in  New  l^ni;land.  The  leading 
men  of  those  pruvinces  were  fii  nily  con\  inced,  that  there  was 
no  safety  for  the  country  so  long  as  it  was  exposed  to  an 
attack  frfjui  Canada,  '['he  proini.->ed  assi.ilance  \)\  the  Hriti^h 
governinent  had  hLcii  an.xiously  looked  for.  iL  was  deter- 
mined, however,  b)  the  home  auliiuiilies  not  to  engage  in 
any  American  expedition. 

The  resolution  was  taken  to  divert  against  the  western 

*  lb.  IX.,  !>.  1103,  Sth  iii  October. 
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parts  of  France  the  military  strength  which  had  been  organ* 
ized*  An  attack  was  made  upon  L'Orient  in  Brittany  with 
the  design  of  destroying  the  shipping  and  stores  of  the 
French  East  Indian  company  assembled  there.  The  troops 
were  under  the  command  of  St  Ciairi  the  fleet  under  admiral 
Lestock.  Nothing  more  was  effected  than  that  some  villages 
were  burned  and  plundered,  so  that  the  fleet  and  troops 
returned,  much  as  the>'  had  left  the  shores  of  England.* 

Although  this  fruitless  expedition  took  place  in  1746,  no 
communication  of  any  change  of  policy  was  sent  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  feeling  prevailed  that  the  design  against  Quebec 
would  eventually  be  carried  out.  In  1747,  however,  orders 
were  ^rnt  to  disband  the  cnli.stcd  men:  a  change  of  policy 
induced  by  negotiations  for  peace  having  been  comincnced 
i  after  the  battle  of  Lauffcld  on  the  2nd  July.  As  both  Shirley 
and  W  arren  were  of  opinion  that  the  attempt  could  only  be 
made  with  a  large  force,  instructions  had  been  giv  en  to  com" 
plctc  the  strcTT'th  of  Philipps',  Shirley  's  and  Pcpjicrell's  regi- 
ments. Warren  also  recommended  that  llu  l.arbour  of 
Chcbucto  should  be  fortified  ;  the  ftr<t  intimation  of  the 
proceedings  taken  three  years  later  lor  the  loundation  of 
Halifax. 

In  1747,  an  attack  made  on  fort  S,i!,it<tga,  which  had  been 
re-establi'^hcd,  'shewed,  in  its  consequence,  the  absence  of  all 
caution  ami  ^1;  <  iplnie  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  troops.  The 
commandi  1,  dc  La  Come  Saint  Luc,  represents  his  force  to 
have  con.si.slcti  cjf  twenty-five  French  and  two  hundreti  Indians. 
Some  chiefs  were  sent  to  loiter  aboi;t  the  fort,  and  on  two  of 
the  garri.sua  appearing  outbid  •  tin:  gate,  the  indiajjs  fired  upon 
them  and  retre.iled.  Abuut  120  men  w  ere  marched  out  on 
a  reconnoitring  expedition  ai»d  were  led  by  the  Indians 

•  Lord  Mahoo,  with  expression;  r.f  approval,  quotes  the  remarks  of  a  con- 
tem|>orary  his»"ii  »n  whrii  relating  this  expetlttion.  Ill  .  p.  ■;23.  "  Thr  truth  is 
that  Lealock  was  iiy  liiis  tune  grown  too  uld  and  intirm  for  etUcrpri&e,  and  as  U 
ftUesed.  was  under  the  shamefitl  direction  oTn  woman  he  caMtied  nlcog  with  lam ; 
and  neither  the  toldiers  nor  the  sailors  during  the  whole  of  the  ezpedilion  seem  to 
have  H^fH  iin'Irr  any  kind  of  discipline." 

Tiadal's  llal.,  IX.,  p.  271. 
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'directly  into  an  ambush  where  the  French  force  was  concealed. 
Twenty -eight  men  yrere  killed  and  forty-five  prisoners  seized ; 
the  remainder  hastily  retreated.  A  second  force  was  sent  out 
in  support,  but  no  active  operations  were  taken  to  rescue  the 
prisoners.* 

De  la  Galissonni^re,  who  in  June  had  been  chosen  to  supply 
the  place  of  de  la  Jonqui&re,  then  a  prisoner  in  England, 
arrived  in  Quebec  on  the  19th  of  September,  1747,  in  the  frigate 
Northumberland."  On  the  14th  of  October,  de  Beauhamois 
took  his  departure.  He  had  held  his  position  for  twenty 
years,  which  for  the  most  part  had  been  a  period  of  peace 
The  record  of  a  country  governed  as  Canada,  under  the 
arbitrafy  authority  of  a  central  }>o\^  cr,  must  in  such  times  be 
to  a  great  extent  the  history  of  the  development  of  its  trade 
and  resources.  From  30,000  souls  in  1727,  the  population  liad 
increased  in  1739  to  42,000.  No  figures  are  given  of  the 
population  when  de  Beauhamois  left  the  country.  It  could 
not  have  been  short  of  52,000  souls.  If  there  be  no  remark- 
able event  remembered  in  connection  with  de  Beauhamois' 
administration,  there  is  no  accusation  against  him  of  remiss- 
ness of  dut\',  or  of  dishonest  disregard  of  the  public  weal.  The 
political  event  of  his  rule  was  taking  possession  of  Crown  Point, 
establi.shing  and  i^^arrisoning  a  fort  there,  and  the  encour- 
agement given  by  him  to  de  La  Verendrye.  He  rendered  all 
the  aid  he  possibly  could  to  the  government  of  Louisiana;  and 
he  had  not  unsuccessfully  met  the  anim  l^ity  of  the  western 
tribes.  The  country  made  rapid  advances  in  the  e  u  ly  years 
of  his  governniciU,  in  all  that  may  be  described  as  material 
progress.  It,  however,  suffered  from  the  commercial  convul- 
sion with  which  France  was  afflicted,  and  in  1729,  on  the 
recommendation  of  de  T^eauharnois,  card-money  again  became 
the  currency  of  the  colony. 

The  oiuiiiance  laid  dnwn  the  necessity  of  such  an  issue, 
owing  to  tlic  specie  sent  out  from  France  immediatclyrcturning 

*  The  story  is  attested  by  Kalm,  II.,  p.  288.  tie  wu  at  the  spot  in  1749, 
the  foit  w.i,  then  htirned,  and  he  there  heard  the  narmtive.  He  adds  that  the 
colonists  of  Dutch  origin  haled  the  English  setlkrs. 
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thither,  by  which  commerce  greatly  suffered.   The  issue  was' 
to  consist  of  400,000  ih'resy  consisting  of  xiotes  of  "  24,"  "  12/' 
"6"  and  "  3  "  livres^  to  be  signed  by  the  governor-general  and 

intendant:  likewise  of  notes  of  **  i  Ik^e  10  sols,  15  sols  and  7 
sols  6  afefiurs*'  which  required  only  to  be  initialed.*  The 
issue  limited  to  this  amount  was  receivable  at  its  face  value 
b\  the  government  for  stores  furnished,  and  for  letters  of 
change  on  France.  This  amount  of  currency  being  found 
insufficient,  a  second  issue  of  200,000 /rz'r^r  was  authorized. -f* 

This  moderate  tiuantity  of  such  paper  was  unattended  with 
risk,  and  undoubtedly  extended  relief,  owing  to  the  absence 
<  if  -pccic  in  the  colon}',  and  the  necessarily  restricted  currency, 
liad  not  the  wars  of  four  years  later  broken  out,  no  incon- 
venience would  have  been  felt,  and  there  could  be  no  such 
record  as  that  which  exists  with  regard  to  this  currency. 
Its  depreciation  arose  from  the  reckless  administration  of 
Bigot,  who  scattered  broadcast  his  promises  to  pay  in  the 
shape  of  "oiiioniinnci's'* 

The  wants  of  the  colony  wcro  rnrefiilly  considered  by  (^e 
Bcauharnois.  Not  oui\"  w  ere  the  iLMtiiiCUtu  >ns  of  Ohl  Ialc 
brought  near  com[)Iction,  but  those  of  Moiiireal  also  were 
placed  in  gocxl  condition,  and  the  enceinte  completed  in  1 74 1. 
The  work  had  been  commenced  in  1716.  Its  total  cost  was 
445,141  /ivres,  10  sois,  3  e/eniers.  Of  this  amuunt  the  royal 
treasury  advanced  ; 20,1  17 //rrry,  which  was  to  be  repaitl  by 
the  citizens,  and  bv  ihe  seminary:  half  of  this  aimnint  was 
subsequently  remitted,  the  rciuaitider  being  made  payable  by 
thf  ai;Mual  sum  of  6,000  /ii'res.'l 

ivo  ii  Is  were  also  oj^cncd.  I  have  uuiialed  that  in  1734  a 
vehicle  could  pass  from  Quebec  to  Montreal.  The  communi- 
cation between  the  two  cities  until  this  time  had  been  by 
boat.  There  were  lines  of  road  to  some  extent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  three  cities,  but  there  were  stretches  of  un- 
opened land,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake  Saint 

•  2ncl  Match,  1729.    KcJits  et  Oiiloiin«ice»,  I.,  p.  5aa. 
+  i3'h  May,  1733.    Ih.,  I.,  p.  544. 
t  Arrets  du  Couseil,  I.,  p.  567. 
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Peter.  This  portion  of  the  route  was  undertaken  in  1733,  at 
the  instance  of  the  government,  and  apparently  the  work  of 
opening  the  line  where  necessary,  was  performed,  by  corvhs. 
Trade  was  generally  encouraged.   One  nuisance  de  Beauhar- 

nois  was  the  means  of  removing.  It  had  become  the  practice 
of  religious  houses  to  receive  the  deserters  and  fugitives 
from  justice  who  sought  a  refuge  in  these  institutions.  This 
abuse  was  abolished.*  The  officers  of  police  were  requiml 
to  apply  to  the  grand-vicars  when  desirous  of  making  a  domi- 
ciliary visit.  In  urgent  cases  they  could  waive  this  proceeding, 
and,  accompanied  by  a  jutlgc  and  a  priest,  the  law  could  be 
enforced.  Notaries  were  called  to  account  for  the  negligent 
manner  in  v\  hn  h  they  kept  their  papers,  and  thc\-  u'cre 
instructed  to  arrange  them  orderly  year  by  year ;  and  to 
foilow  prescribed  formalitic.s.-f- 

In  1744  .several  obligatory  saints'  days  were  sut^prcs.scd  by 
Ml^t.  de  Pontbriand,^  that  is  to  say,  recognition  of  them  was 
trati>l<  !  !(  d  to  the  following  Sunday.  The  strict  observance 
of  nineteen  such  days  as  holidays  was  no  longer  enforced, 
thus  extending  the  period  for  agricultural  labour.  The  reason 
for  the  change  was  their  interference  with  the  iiKluslry  of 
the  people.  On  several  occasions  pcrnii.s.sion  had  been  given 
to  work  on  these  days,  while  luaiiy  of  the  iniiabitaiits  had 
worked  without  permission.  Moreover,  the  saints'  days  (  fclcA 
(V obligation)  were  more  numerous  in  Canada  tliaii  in  i'lcUicc. 
It  was  considered  that  this  change  in  no  way  did  away  with 
the  veneration  due  to  the  saints'  days  in  question,  but  only 
transferred  the  special  service  to  another  occasion.  Whatever 
the  explanation  given  Jt  was  a  wise  measure. 

A  remarkable  ordinance  was  published  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1743,  by  which  all  religious  communities  were  re- 
strained in  the  acquisition  of  propertv-,  and  the  law  of  mortmain 
with  respect  to  them  defined.   It  recapitulated  that  in  1 703 


*  OnliwMKe,  19th  Febnuiyt  173a,     p.  528. 

+  lb.  6ih  May,  1733,  P-  538- 

*  24th  Noveraher,  1744.  Manclements,  II.,  p.  40.  "  Mandemcnb  pour  Uan^ 
ferer  la  sokmnitti  de  quelques  fetes  au  dimanche." 
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Louis  XIV*  had  established  that  no  religious  house  could 
hold  more  land  than  a  hundred  negroes  could  cultivate ;  and 
further,  that  in  August,  1 721,  it  was  enacted  that  no  com' 
munity  could  obtain  additional  land  or  property  without  the 
royal  permission  in  writing.  It  was  now  declared  that  for  the 
future,  no  religious  or  charitable  community  could  be  estab- 
lished without  the  royal  authority,  and  that  no  foundation 
created  by  will  could  be  permitted.  Those  who  desired  to 
establish  a  foundation  were  bound  to  obtain  express  permis- 
sion  to  do  so,  setting  forth  the  nature  and  value  of  the  endow- 
ment The  permission,  if  obtained,  could  not  be  registered 
without  bciii<^  communicated  to  the  other  communities  whom 
it  might  affect,  and  to  all  parties  interested.  If  held  to  be 
.  expedient  the  em  cgistration  could  be  opposed,  and  all  endow- 
«  ments  as  to  which  these  formalities  were  not  observed  were 
declared  illegal. 

All  established  communities  were  forbidden  to  accept  pro- 
perty of  any  kind  without  express  authority,  including  rents 
redeemable  or  irredccinable,  and  even  if  permission  were 
granted,  they  were  bound  to  enter  into  possession  within  a 
period  of  six  months.  Notaries  were  forbidden  to  pass  any 
deed  of  <^ift  to  an\- communities.  All  persons  were  forbidden 
to  lend  their  name  to  an  indirect  transfer  under  a  fine  of  ten 
thousand  /r,'rrs  ;  in  those  days  an  e.xtrcrnc  penalty.  Ciift^  hy 
will,  including  ne<^rocs,  were  forbtf!dcTi.  Paynicnt  of  monies 
for  ihc  acquisition  of  property  without  pcrmissitjo  of  the  crown 
was  of  n( '  (  il(  ct.  In  such  a  ca'^e,  power  was  given  to  the  heirs, 
or  their  chiitlrcn,  or  the  hcir>  j n  1  -uiniitive,  to  enter  upon  the 
property,  notwithstanding^  prescription,  or  any  con.scnt  tacitly 
or  r.\i)rc  ;..-.ly  given.  In  failure  of  the  heirs  to  make  the  claim, 
the  ])rnpcrty  could  be  united  to  the  royal  domain,  to  be 
employed  in  fortifications,  or  other  public  works.  In  other 
respects  the  cunKiiunities  were  confirmed  in  the  privileges 
which  ihey  possessed.* 

•  "  DecLiiation  du  Roi  concernant  les  onlres  Rcligieux  et  gensde  main-morle 
litablis  aux  Colonies  fran9ai.ses."  Enregistcred  5th  Oct.,  1744.  F.iVn<  et  Oidon- 
naiice»,  I.,  p.  576.    It  may  be  uUerveU  that  iu  the  acts  hitherto  pa:»^ed  by  the 
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To  prevent  the  minute  division  of  property,  a  law  was  intro- 
duced, that  no  one  should  build  on  land  less  than  an  ar])cnt 
and  a  half  of  front/  by  forty  arpents  of  depth,  hy  law  the 
properties  were  equally  divided  amonij  the  children  ;  the 
consequence  had  been  the  creation  of  farms  of  a  few  feet  of 
frontage  and  a  long  strip  of  land  in  depth,  occupied  b}'  a  poor 
class  of  holders,  who  lived  in  continual  poverty.*}-  The 
intention  was  to  lead  to  the  settlement  of  new  concessions  of 
uncleared  land.  This  ordinance  wn<  only  en  registered  in 
Canada  in  1746,  six  years  before  the  final  war  broke  out,  so 
that  it  could  only  have  been  imperfectly  acted  upon.  After 
the  conquest  it  ceased  to  be  observed,  and  has  not  been 
enforced  duriufj  the  period  of  British  rule. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  so  suddetily  cf»nclu(ied 
that  it  is  expedient  brielly  to  relate  the  i  \  rnts  wiiit  h  pi  Lccilcd 
it.  Mv  stron'7  conviction  is,  that  the  desire  of  France  to 
regain  Loui^^bourg  and  Cape  Breton  was  the  main  motive 
which  led  to  the  negotiations,  for  it  was  by  France  that  the 
.proposal  was  first  made. 

The  campaign  of  1747  had  been  unfortunate  for  the  allies. 
In  Italy  nothing  had  been  effected.  Genua  dt<  laicd  its  in- 
dependence of  Austrian  authority,  and  the  advance  <>f  a 
Frenrh  army  had  led  the  Austrian.s  to  retire  from  fear  that 
tlK-ir  cuimnunicalinn.-i  would  be  cut  off.  In  the  Netlu  rlaiids. 
where  the  duke  of  Cumborlaiul  was  in  command,  the 
operations  had  commenced  u  ilh  the  iiu  asion  of  Holland  by 
the  French,  which  had  the  contrary  effect  to  what  was  looked 
for.  It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  presence  of  a  hostile 
force  would  drive  the  inhabitants  into  a  scpaiatc  negotiation. 
It  awoke  the  ancient  pride  and  stubborn  courage  of  the 
Dutch.  With  a  cry  of  treachery  against  their  rulers»  they 
-deposed  the  magistracy  and  nominated  prince  William  of 
Nassau,  stadtholder,  captain-general,  lord  high  admiral. 

legiiUaturcs  in  CanaUa  ilie  quei»uun  of  tourtniain  ha.s  ixren  reguiatcU  by  lituitiug  the 
«Bf€nt  of  property  to  be  held  bjr  a  oorasmuiity  or  corporation  ;  trnd  giving  them 
power  to  sell  and  acquire  otlier  property  to  the  extent  oftbAt  lold. 

•  248  En{}li-!i  f^rtt. 

t  Ediu  et  Ordonnancea,  I.,  p.  5S6,  2Sth  April,  1745. 
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With  two  leaders  in  the  field  such  as  the  young  stadt- 
holder  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  there  arose  jealousy  and 
discord  in  no  way  favourable  to  military  operations.  At  the 
battle  of  Lauflfcld  on  the  2nd  of  July,  the  allies  were  defeated. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe.  The  duke  made  good  his 
retreat  beyond  the  Meuse.  During  the  battle,  sir  J<^n 
Ligonier,  who  had  been  a  protestant  French  subject,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  his  arrest  led  to  important  consequences. 

Both  nations  were  suffering  from  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Pclliam,  the  English  minister,  was  disheartened  at  its 
cost,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsidized  troops,  and  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  every  thing  undertaken.  France,  however, 
iniluenccil  by  special  motives,  was  equally  strained  by  the  loss 
of  men  antl  the  drain  on  her  resources,  and  was  impressed 
with  the  dosirabilitv  that  hostihtics  .should  V>c  Ijiou^ht  in  an 
end.  H\'  the  desire  of  the  French  k'uv^,  de  Sa.ve  liad  some 
confidential  communication  with  sir  John  Liijonier.  Dc  Saxe 
remarlvcd  that  the  kin^  did  not  like  war  :  with  rcijard  to  him- 
self, he  knew  that  he  was  disliked  by  the  French,  and  that 
the  least  reverse  wt)uld  prove  liis  ruin.  Mt)reover,  his  health 
was  broken,  and  he  had  honour  enough.  Finally  he  J>ug- 
gcsled  that  Ligonier  should  return  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  make  the  proposition  that  negotiation.-*  lor  peace  shoidd 
be  conuuci»ced.  I'" ranee  asked  notliing  ;  she  was  willing  to 
restore  what  '^lie  Ivid  rr^Tiqucred  and  lield  in  possession.  If 
the  demolitrun  ul  IJuukirk  were  insisted  upon,  she  dcsiretl  to 
retain  I'urness.  If  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  could  remain 
intact,  all  that  she  uould  exact  was  the  restitution  of  Louis- 
bourg  and  Ca})c  lurton,  France  would  even  restore  Madras, 
which  she  then  occupied. 

This  intelligence  caused  some  perplexity  in  luigUuid,  hum 
the  fear  that  George  II.  would  insist  thai  the  negotiations 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  There  was 
never  any  doubt  of  the  duke's  honour  or  courage,  but  he  was 
impulsive,  and  was  without  diplomatic  training  ;  a  want  not 
supplied  by  his  natural  character.  The  difficulty  was  met  by 
sending  the  earl  of  Sandwkh  to  assist  the  duke,  who  was  to 
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hold  the  first  place.  Sandwich  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to 
Holland,  and  on  his  way,  at  Liege,  he  held  a  secret  interview 
with  the  marquis  de  Puisieulx. 

The  difficulties  incident  to  a  complicated  alliance  were  not 
wanting.  Both  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  ambitious  of  military  fame,  were  not  averse  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa,  whose 
vindictive  nature  was  fully  aroused,  still  hoped  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  successes  of  the  French  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  ;  they  then  held  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Louvain, 
Antwerj),  Mons,  Charleroi,  and  Namur.  In  Holland,  Berg- 
op- Loom  had  fallen,  on  all  sides  regarded  as  a  great  disaster, 
and  Macstricht  was  threatened,  Austria  had  thrown  the 
defence  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  maritime  powers,  and  had 
carried  on  the  war  in  Italy  by  English  subsidies.  Maria 
Theresa  looked  coldly  on  the  negotiations,  being  indifferent 
to  the  suffering  her  policy  might  cause  in  the  territory,  where 
the  battle  was  to  be  fought.  Geoi^e  II.  was  not  unwilling 
to  conciliate  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  interest  of  his 
electorate  he  would  not  have  opposed  a  prolongation  of  the 
war  if  the  terms  of  peace  he  desired  could  not  be  obtained.  In 
this  view  he  was  sustained  by  thi  (hike  of  Newcastle,  who,  as 
a  matter  of  personal  interest,  su])])i  )rt('(l  the  king.  Thus  the 
mectin«T  of  the  congress  was  dcia\ cii,  and  the  allies  carried  on 
their  preparations  for  the  next  campaign,  30,000  Russians 
being  ^iil)^i(h/cd  to  take  the  field. 

The  iniriL^ucs  in  the  English  cabinet  are  not  matters  of 
Canadian  histoi}-.  Pclham,  in  his  desire  lor  peace,  was  sus- 
tained by  Cheslcrlicld,  who  resigned  ofin c  on  finding  that  his 
representations  did  not  obtain  the  considcrtitn  »n  he  felt  they 
w  ere  entitled  to.  Previuus  to  taking  this  stej)  he  drew  up  a 
memorial  .setting  forth  the  (i.uii;crs  of  the  war,  and  then  retired 
to  privai  y.  refusing  the  title  ufduke.* 

Chesterhcy  was  succeeded  by  the  (hike  of  Bedford,  and 

*  The  lasl  public  act  oi  this  jilted  man,  whose  puDlislied  wriliugs  give  so 
imperfect  a  reflection  of  his  iDtellectual  endowtnents,  was  the  iMtmiinent  part  taken 
hf  him  in  bringing  the  calendar  of  Great  Britain  in  harmoiiy  with  (he  rest  of 
Europe.   Eleven  dajrs  were  canoelted,  it  being  enacted  that  the  day  following  the 
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Sandwich  was  again  despatched  to  Aix-la-^^hapelle,  The 
desires  of  the  war  party  had  failed  to  he  realized ;  even  any 
hope  of  success  in  the  campaign  had  passed  away.   In  April 

Pelham  <:jave  instructions  to  conclude  a  preliminary  treaty 
independently  of  the  other  allies.  In  this  course  Great 
Britain  was  joined  by  Holland,  and  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1747,  the  preliminaries  were  signed.  The  other  powers  refused 
to  join  in  the  settlement. 

In  spite  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  English  -finance  and 
the  want  of  success  on  the  continent,  the  peace  was  unpopular 
in  England.    The  restoration  of  Louisbourg  led  to  a  great 
^    outcry,  for  its  cession  was  looked  upon  as  a  sacrifice  of 
national  honour. 

There  is  scarce!}'  a  writer  on  Canadian  history  who  does  not 
unfavourably  narrate  the  restitution  of  Louisbourg.  A  little 
reflection  will  show  that  no  other  course  was  open  to  Great 
%  Britain  if  peace  was  to  be  obtained.  It  was  the  one  condition 
exacted  by  France.  The  war,  so  far  as  it  had  been  carried  on 
by  Great  l^riluin,  had  been  mainly  one  of  subsidies,  and 
e.\ceptin<;  the  i'^sues  raised  on  account  of  the  disputed  terri- 
torial pos>Ls>i< in  North  America,  Kngland  had  been  <hawn 
into  a  (-(HUe;.t.  in  which  she  liad  but  slight  interests  at  slake. 
«  The  na\ )•  w  as  ail  powerful  lo  protect  her  cominei-oe  iunn  any 
in-^o'.i-nce  on  tlie  part  of  Spain  ;  and  we  in  vain  ask  to  be  told 
what  principie  or  interest  was  involved  in  the  continental 
contest.  The  aljmdonment  of  the  cause  of  the  pretender 
was  a  L^ie.it  cuncc^sion  on  the  part  of  France  ;  it  was  the  final 
settlement  of  his  pretensions.  We  hear  no  more  of  him  in 
history  except  of  his  personal  character  and  his  weaknesses  : 
and  the  restitution  of  the  conquests  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, and  in  Holland,  removed  all  dread  of  further  European 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  France. 

The  abandonment  of  Louisbourg  to  France  by  the  mother 

country,  a  trophy  of  colonial  prowess  and  enterprise,  can 

never  be  a  pleasant  record  to  dwell  upon  by  one,  who  professes 

2i>d  of  September,  1 752,  should  be  known  as  the  14th  of  Septenttier.  From  that 
d«te  the  "  new  style  "  came  into  vogue  As  might  be  expected,  thb  reform  was 
opposed  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 
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to  write  either  the  history  of  Canada  or  the  present  United 
States.  But  the  event  must  not  be  considered  from  the 
standing  point  of  sympathy  or  fancy.  The  question  is  plain, 
could  anything  else  have  been  effected  ?  No  reader  of  history 
can  answer  that  question  in  any  other  form  than  in  the  nega- 
tive. In  plain  words,  the  establishment  of  peace  was  not 
attainable  without  this  sacrifice. 

At  the  time  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  cession  was 
fraught  with  mischief.  The  steps  taken  the  following  year 
to  found  Halifax  was  an  attempt  to  counterpoise  the  pre* 
pondcrance  which  France  had  gained  by  receiving  back  her 
possession.  It  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  tax  England  with  an 
abandonment  of  American  interests  by  the  surrender  of 
Louisbourg.  The  sacrifice  was  forced  upon  her  by  circum- 
stances too  powerful  for  her  to  withstand ;  and  by  influences 
which  she  was  unable  to  resist  It  was  a  sequence  to  the  , 
continued  want  of  success  on  the  continent  experienced  by 
herself  and  her  allies.  One  fact  only  is  apparent  in  these 
contests,  that  the  courage  of  the  race  had  not  passed  away. 
But  neither  on  the  field  of  battle  nor  in  the  political  home- 
life  of  the  country  are  we  gladdened  by  the  faintest  gleam  of 
genius  or  the  slightest  evidence  of  patriotism.  There  was 
never  a  war  so  barren  of  results,  ami  w  c  have  to  add  that  the 
ignominious  condition  was  attached  to  the  restitution  of  the 
fortress,  that  Great  Britain  should  furnish  hostages  for  the 
olwervance  of  her  enc^ui^eraent  The  main  point,  however,  to 
be  considered  in  this  histor)'  is  :  was  the  cession  made  in  dis- 
regard of  what  was  due  to  the  American  colonies  or  not  ?  It 
is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  mother  country  to  free  her  from 
every  suspicion  that  such  was  the  case. 

Louisbniipiy  was  evacuated  by  the  English  and  given  over 
to  the  French  on  the  12th  of  July,  1749,  colonel  Hobson, 
governor  of  the  fortress;,  acting;  tV)r  Great  Britain,  M.  Oc^her- 
biers  receiving  the  transfer  on  the  jxirt  of  France.  On  tliat 
day  the  flai^  of  France  was  hoisted  on  the  principal  pl.icos  of 
the  island,  the  kc>'s  of  the  fortress  frivcn  to  the  French  com- 
mander, and  the  Hriii>li  iro.  ips  were  withdrawn.* 

*  Quebec  DocumcnU,  UL,  p.  436. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  territory  west  of  lake  Superior  is  first  mentioned  as 
attracting  attention  a  few  years  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  as 
early  as  1716  de  Vaudreuil  brought  the  subject  to  the  notice 
of  ^e  regent*  The  route  to  the  lac  des  Assiniboines,  lake 
Winnipeg,  must  have  been  well  known  for  it  is  described. 
Mention  is  made  of  a  voyageur  de  Noyon,  who  wintered  at 
the  take  of  the  Woods,  lac  des  Christinaux,  in  1686.  On 
his  authority  we  hear  of  a  nation  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
feet  high,  thick  set;  such  as  likewise  had  been  seen  by 
mcye  at  Hudson's  Bay.  De  Noyon  also,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Indians,  reported  that  there  were  fortified  towns,  where  the 
men  travelled  on  horses,  the  women  sitting  en  enmpe^  and 
that  it  was  possible  to  visit  the  western  sea  and  return  in  five 
months.  The  memoir  pointed  out  that  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  the  commerce  of  this  country  was  by  bringing  tt 
across  the  country  to  lake  Superior. 

In  consequence  of  these  representations  it  was  resolved 
that  three  ports  should  be  established :  at  the  Kaministiquia ; 
the  lac  des  Christinaux,  lake  of  the  Woods  ;  and  at  the  lac 
des  Assiniboines,  lake  Winnipeg.'f  In  1716  la  Noue  had 
been  sent  to  the  Kaministiquia,  and  in  June,  1717,  he  was 
relieved  by  Deschalons^  The  regent  was  however  deterred 
from  prosecuting  the  design  owing  to  the  expense  ;  but  an 
officer  and  fifty  men  were  detailed  to  proceed  with  the  discovery 
of  the  country.    It  was  considered  that  there  was  nothing 


•  Mumoire  jnint  \  la  lettre  de  MM.  de  Vau  heuil  et  Bc'gon  le  12  Xovcmliic, 
1716,  pour  6trc  poite  ii  Mgr.  le  due  d'Orlcans  deliber^  par  le  conseil,  le  3  fev- 
rier,  1717.   [Margry  VI.,  p.  495.] 

f  3  Febnutrj,  1717, 

X  La  None  to  the  lesen^  15  October,  1721. 
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certain,  by  which  it  could  be  judged  whether  these  expeditions 
would  be  useful  or  not  * 

It  was  to  examine  into  the  question  and  to  determine  the 
policy  the  most  advisable  to  follow  that  the  celebrated  Jesuit 
father,  Charlevoix,  visited  Canada.  He  left  Paris  in  July, 
1720,  and  we  have  his  well-known  letters  to  the  duchesse  de 
les  Diguicres,  narrating  his  journey,  and  it  is  to  his  pen  we 
owe  the  first  history  of  Canada.  On  his  return  in  1723  he 
addressed  the  comte  de  Toulouse  relative  to  the  special  mission 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  i"  He  rcromineiuled  that 
the  search  of  the  western  sea  slmuld  be  matle  by  the  valley 
of  the  Missouri,  or  through  the  estahlishirient  of  a  mission 
amoni:  the  Sioux.  The  regent  con.siLleretl  that  tlie  better 
course  was  to  establish  the  mission.  ( 'luule\oix  held  Uj  the 
view  that  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  sliouUi  l)e  ascended  and 
explored.  Although  Charlevoix  made  enquiries  in  all  direc- 
tions, he  had  to  report  that  he  could  get  little  information  of 
value.  On  occasions  he  was  misled.  The  Canadians,  he  told 
the  minister,  made  their  journeys  without  giving  themselves 
much  trouble  with  regard  to  the  counu  ics  they  passed  through. 
It  was  even  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard  in  the  at  ci  ptance 
of  their  statements  ;  for  .sometimes  being  a.shamed  <>f  not 
being  ;iiile  to  render  any  account  of  what  they  had  seen. 
"  they  make  no  difficulty  in  substituting  some  romance  which 
they  had  prett>'  well  digested  in  place  of  the  truth  which  they 
do  not  know.**  ^ 

*  CharlevDix  to  the  Cumte  de  Murville,  Scct«uire  d'Eui.    I'aiis,  I  April, 
1723.    Margiy,  V.,  p.  531. 

t  Charlevoix  k  Mgr.  le  Cointe  dc  Toulouse,  Paris,  20  Janvier,  1723:  **Pour 

ohetr  ri  rordro  dfint  J'.lv.^i^  I'tt'  lioimir  \si  ]  il  y  a  liicntot  tiois  ans  d'.iller  f1.Tns 
Jes  princ>|>aux  jjostes  lie  1  Amenque  Seplentrionale  faire  des  enqu^les  touch.int  la 
mer  dc  I'Ouest  je  in'embarquai  au  commeucement  de  juillet,  1720,  &c."  Margry, 
VI.,  p.  5»t. 

X  "ils  ne  font  point  difficulte  de  mihstituer  des  romans  qu'ils  di<;^rent  Atset 
hien  h  In  place       la  qu'ils  ne  connois.sent  pn^,"  p.  522.    Charlevoix  was 

much  puzzled  by  the  contradictory  reports  be  hnd  heard  at  Casca^quias,  forty 
letgact  below  the  river  Illinois.  He  met  aeveral  Canadians,  who  on  many  occa- 
sions bad  vi.sited  iheconntry  of  the  Missouri  river.  On  .Ins  ^ul  jrct  be  rcmarl<s  : 
"  i'ai  trouv/-  t.-xnt  de  rnnti-adiclions  dans  leur  rapportt  que  je  n'ai  pos  jugi  y  devoir 
(aire  L^eaucoup  dc  fond.'*    Margry,  VI.,  p.  523. 
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Cliarlcvdix  reached  the  Mississippi  by  tlie  southern  branch 
of  the  Illinois  and  descended  to  New  Orleans,  whence  he  went 
to  Biloxi.  His  intention  was  to  reascend  the  Mississippi; 
but  he  was  attacked  by  a  serious  illness  which  lasted  during 

six  weeks.*  It  was,  moreover,  dangerous  to  ascend  the  river 
without  a  proper  convoy,+  and  Charlevoix  could  obtain  no 
such  protection.  Accordin«jly,  he  started  for  San  Domingo, 
with  the  design  of  sailing  thence  to  Quebec.  Hut  he  was 
ship-wrecked  off  the  coast  of  I'lnrida,  and  this  delay  threw  him 
into  the  winter  season  \\  hen  return  to  Quebec  by  the  sea  was 
not  possible  ;  consequently,  Charlevoix  starU  d  for  France. 

It  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  grerit  loss  to  our  records  that 
Charlevoix  did  not  ascend  the  Mississippi.  He  u  ouul  have 
exploretl  the  Missouri:  and  proceeding  to  the  western  limit 
()f  hike  Superior,  he  would  have  anticiit.ited  the  discoveries 
t>f  de  La  Vercndrye.  We  should  po>>ess  in  tliese  papers  a 
}>ieture  of  the  country,  written  with  that  clearness  and  careful 
attention  to  detail  to  be  iound  in  every  page  of  that  eminent 
writer.  Charlevoix  narrates,  that  had  he  rcaehed  lake 
Su[/criur  lie  w  oiild  have  obtained  all  possible  information  from 
the  Indians,  and,  it  practicable,  would  ha\  e  gone  as  lar  as  the 
western  sea.  In  the.se  projects  there  is  no  consideration 
gi\  en  to  the  formidable  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
plain  that  their  existence  was  unknown;  indeed  it  would  be 
dif!icult  to  shew  that  these  mountains  were  supposed  to  have 
any  being :  *  it  was  surmised  that  there  was  an  ordinary  height 


*  Margvy  VL,  p.  524- 

t  Ilml.  p.  533. 

X  There  i';  a  MS.  in  ihc  archive  branch  at  OltawA  liithert  i  un|n',hli-,heil,  hcinjj 
a  journal  by  dc  La  Vercndrye  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  Iroui  the  ioih  of  July,  173**, 
to  May,  1739.  It  gives  but  tittle  information.  He  bad  beard  that  tome  white 
men,  whom  he  ccni^i  lrn  d  to  lie  Frenchmen,  were  living  at  a  great  distance  to  the 
and  he  undertook  the  journey  in  tfiL'  hii(>L- nf  diM^ovuiiiig  them,  fie  was 
unalile  to  ascertain  if  the  report  was  correct.  Mention  is  made  in  a  general  way 
of  some  moDiitaiiiK  to  the  west»  hut  with  no  definitiveoesi.  De  La  Vercndrye  was 
detained  dwrii^  the  winter  at  the  cabins  of  one  of  the  tribes*  having  been  robbed 
of  th  ]>i events  he  wa.s  c:\nyin<;  {<'n-  distribution,  and  by  the  (iesertion  dI"  iiis  inter- 
preter, in  the  spring  he  reiurm-  i  to  ihe  Assiniboines.  This  journey  in  another 
form  is  given  with  some  detail  by  Maigry,  VI.,  pp.  583-595.    It  is  oodated. 
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of  land  to  be  overcome,  such  as  was  met  in  other  parts  of 

the  continent.* 

During  his  stay  in  Canada  Charlevoix  found  that  attention 
was  much  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  western  sea.  It 
was  evidently  regarded  as  the  scene  of  future  adventure. 
Many  withheld  information  ;  others  made  enquiries,  in  the 
hope  of  profiting  by  Charlevoix's  examination.  It  appeared 
.  to  him  that  several  were  desirous  of  proceeding  on  the  expe- 
dition,-|-  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  some  ulterior  advantage. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Charlevoix  advocated  the  estabh'sh- 
ment  of  a  mission  among  tlic  Sioux  on  the  Missouri,  This 
tribe  was  then  at  war  with  the  Assiniboincs,  and  Charlevoix 
conceived  that  prisoners  might  be  taken,  froni  whom  ample 
iiilornialioii  c(.>ukl  be  ohtaiiie(i.  He  offered  pcr>oiiall>'  to 
proceed  to  the  Missouri  to  cstabH^h  the  mission  ;  he  desired, 
however,  again  to  return  to  France,  ou  inij  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  which  w  ould  not  achnit  of  his  permanently  undertaking 
its  duties.  The  consequence  was  the  cstabhshment  of  the 
mission  at  lake  Pepin,  on  the  Mississippi,  which  I  have  rckited.^ 

It  was  during  the  government  of  de  Beauharnois  that  the 
explorations  were  commenced,  by  which  the  territory  ulti- 
mately to  some  extent  became  known.  The  chief  actor  in 
these  labours  was  Ticrre  Gautierde  La\ crewclr)-e,  son  of  Rene 
Gautier,  seigneur  of  V'arennes,  for  some  years  governor  of 
Three  Rivers.  In  1744  he  described  himself  as  having  had 
thirty-nine  years' service  in  France  and  the  colony,  and  to  have 

*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  condition  of  geographical  knowledge  when 

it  it  stated,  that  in  1723  a  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  back,  Charlevoix 
gnve  the  narrntive  of  a  vessel  caught  in  a  south-westerly  wintl  nho%'c  Cnlifornia,  in 
latitude  48°,  being  driven  by  the  currents  into  straits,  whence  in  a  few  days  she 
came  oat  north  of  Newfomdland,  to  pan  to  Scotland  and  to  Uabon,  taking  bat 
thiee  month*  for  the  voyage. 

+  Charlevoix  au  Comte  de  Toulouse.  Mkwlimakraak  le  27  juillet  1 721.  "  j'ai 
cru  ni'iiperfevfiir  qnVn  qnel<j«e<;  en'iroiis  je  ne  fnisois  qne  batfre  !(*<  Imi'-sons,  que 
quelques  personnes  que  vouloicnt  paraure  fort  inslruites  me  disoicnt  peu  de  chc»es» 
et  que  d'anties  fiuaoient  de*  ncheidiei  dont  ils  ne  m'oot  fait  anonn  put.'* 
Vuffj,  VI^  p.  5091. 

t  Ante  page  ajo. 
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received  nine  wounds;*  nevertheless, he  sdil  held  subaltern 
rank.  Although  a  gleam  of  sunshine  was  cast  upon  his  last 
years,  like  many  distinguished  men  whose  names  are  prominent 
in  histon,',  he  enjoyed  few  of  the  prizes  of  life.  His  career 
was  one  of  toil  and  privation,  embittered  by  the  jealousy  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  nor  was  calumny  absent.  In 
this  case  he  was  fortunately  able  to  o\  crcomc  it.  In  1728  he 
was  in  command  at  Nepigon  on  lake  Superior  ;  a  fort  at  the 
foot  of  the  river,  runnin*^  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  situate 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Kaministiquia.  At  that  time  he  was 
a  man  between  forty-five  and  fifty.  He  necessarily  met  rnany 
Indians  at  his  post,  and  from  them  he  [gathered  the  geogra- 
phical features  of  the  country  Wlwj;  to  the  west.  Two  years 
after  the  arrival  of  de  Bcauharnois,  dc  LaVerendr\''e  addressed 
a  memoir  on  the  subject  to  him.  On  the  authority  of  a  chief 
of  the  Christinaux  Indians,  Pake,  he  reported  the  discovery  in 
that  territory  of  a  ^ncat  lake  with  three  oulLis:  evidentlx' lake 
Winnipei^.  His  narrative  included  the  account  of  men  three 
feet  hi^h,  previously  j^ivcn  b)'  de  \'audreuil,  living  in  caves 
from  the  want  of  timber  to  build  houses.  In  1729  dc  La 
Verendrye  again  addressed  the  governor-general,  relating  that 
four  great  rivers  flowed  from  the  western  height  of  land. 
Geographically  the  fact  is  sustained  by  the  Mackenzie,  the 
Athabasca,  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Missouri  rivers.  We 
may  safely  assume  that  very  little  was  then  known  of  the  lake 
of  ^e  WoodSp  and  its  outlet  by  the  river  Winnipeg  to  the  lake 
of  that  name ;  a  fact  which  in  itself  destroys  the  fable  of 
a  journey  made  upwards  of  a  century  earlier,  in  1667,  by 
Radisson  and  des  Groselliers  passing  through  these  waters  to 
Hudson's  Bay. 

De  La  Verendrye  asked  that  aid  should  be  given  him  to 
make  some  establishment  at  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  and  on 
lake  Winnipeg,  which  he  described  under  the  name  of 
Nepigon.  He  prays  for  the  governor's  countenance,  on  the 
ground  that  Frendi  occupation  of  the  territory  was  necessary 

*  The  memutr  uf  his  bou  [Margry,  Vi.,  p.  627J  stales  thai  his  father  was 
woOttded  At  MalplaqueL 
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to  prevent  the  English  entering  into  possession,  the  English 
being  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Christlnaux  Indians.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  English  traders  had  ever  reached  thus 
far.  Tliey  had  commenced  to  some  extent  to  find  their  way 
to  the  Wabash,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio :  the  limit  of  their 
exploration.  No  person  at  Hudson's  Bay  had  ever  passed 
more  than  a  moderate  distance  from  its  shores. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  look  upon  the  assertion  in  any 
other  light  than  ^at  it  was  used  as  an  argument  by  de  La 
Verendiye  to  direct  attention  to  his  project :  it  was  an  appeal 
to  national  jealousy.  It,  however,  establishes  that  although 
the  territory  may  have  been  visited  by  individual  traders 
diiring  the  preceding  quarter  of  a  century,  and  some  facts  of 
its  geography  were  known,  only  little  correct  knowledge 
concerning  it  was  current 

I  have  mentioned  *  that  in  1737  a  company  was  formed 
for  traffic  with  the  Sioux  on  the  Mississippi,  and  that  in  1731 
it  was  reorganized.  There  is  ground  for  the  surmise  that  it 
was  in  connection  with  this  company,  or  with  some  of  the 
prominent  parties  in  relationship  with  it,  that  the  explorations 
of  de  La  \'^erendiye  took  their  origin.  We  possess  the  narra- 
tive of  his  proceedings  during  the  succeeding  thirteen  years^ 
30  we  are  able  to  follow  him  year  by  year  in  the  work  which 
he  accomplished.  Subsequently  dc  LaVerendrye  identified 
M.  de  Beauhamois  with  his  efforts ;  but  no  assistance  was  given 
by  the  Government,  and  it  must  have  been  in  his  private 
relationship  with  the  company  that,  de  Beauhamois  acted. 
He  ever  remained  the  firm  friend  of  de  La  Verendrye,  and 
sustained  him  cordially  to  the  last. 

It  is  a  coincidence  worlli}' of  attention  that  dc  LaVerendrye 
left  Montreal  two  days  after  the  new  articles  of  association 
were  signed.   He  himself  mentions  that  several  persons  were 

*  Ante  page  270. 

t  "  M^moire  du  Steur  de  LaVerendrye  au  sujet  des  Etabli-ssemeDts  pour  parvenir 
k  k  d^ouverte  de  la  mer  de  I'Oue&t,  dont  il  a  ^  ehArgi  par  M.  !•  Marquis  d« 
BeMhanolB,  Goitv«roe«r  G6ii^l  de  b  Nouvelte  Fauwe  ctt  t73i.*'  The  nemoir 
was  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Ministce  de  U  Mwrine^  Qoebe^  le  31 
octobre.  1744.  Margry,  VI.,  p.  585. 
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connected  with  him  in  the  enterprise.   He  started  on  the  8th 

of  June*  1731. 

At  Michilimackinac  he  wns  joined  by  the  Jesuit  father 
Messai{jer,  and  proceeded  to  lake  Superior.  He  landed  about 
thirty-eight  miles  south  of  what  is  now  known  as  Pigeon 
river,  the  spot  at  which  the  portage  commenced  to  navigable 
water.  Its  length  led  to  a  mutiny  amoni,^  his  part}'.  He 
was,  h^^^•ever,  able  to  equip  four  canoes  of  motlcratc  si/c,  and 
he  sent  his  nephew  la  Jeineiaye  and  his  sons  to  l\;iin\  lake. 
He  himself  wintered  at  llie  portage.  The  dispute  pi(«ved  a 
serious  loss  to  him,  owing  to  a  quantity  of  his  provisions 
being  uselessly  consumed. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1 732.  the  party  from  Rainy  lake  returned 
with  the  few  furs  collected. -^  wliich  were  sent  to  Michili- 
mackinac in  charge  of  his  son  with  instructions  to  bring  i^ack 
the  provisions  and  stores  sent  from  Montreal.  On  the  8th  of 
June,  dc  La  Vcicndr}e  started  on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  He 
was  accompanied  b%  the  missionary,  his  nephew,  two  of  his 
sons  and  .several  Indians.  On  the  14th  of  July,  he  arrived  at 
the  discharge  of  Rainv  lake  into  Rain\-  ri\  er,  u  liere  on  the 
north  side  the  preceding  autiuiiii  tort  Saint  Pierre  hail  been 
constructed.  He  descended  the  lake  accompanied  b)-  lifty 
canoes  of  Indians,  and  on  reaching  what  is  now  known  as  the 
north-west  angle,  where  the  islands  first  are  met,  he  con- 
structed fort  Saint  Charles.  He  was  here  joined  by  his  son 
from  Michilimackinac.  {  The  last  twenty-five  miles  of  the 
journey  had  to  be  made  on  foot,  as  the  ice  had  commenced 
to  form.  The  party  wintered  here.  It  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  de  La  Verendrye  in  spring  to  prosecute  his  discoveries 
among  the  Assintboines.  The  letters  he  received  objected 
to  this  course  until  his  canoes  had  returned.  Accordin|^y 
he  sent  back  the  canoes  to  Montreal  in  1733.  Father  Mes- 
saiger  went  with  them,  and  his  nephew  carried  a  report  to  the 
governor  of  what  had  been  done.    In  place  of  the  four  canoes 

*  The  articles  were  signed  on  the  6U>  June,  1 731. 
t     Peu  de  peltric." 
X  lath  Novonber. 
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which  he  expected,  a  small  boat  only  arrived,  bringing  the 
information,  that  those  charged  with  the  trade  there,  had  con- 
sumed the  provisions.  In  September,  however,  some  canoes 
with  an  ill-assorted  cargo  reached  him.  At  this  time  de  La 
Verendiye  was  greatly  embarrassed,  and  from  his  debts 
unable  to  continue  his  operations.  * 

In  March,  1734,  at  the  request  of  the  Christinaux  and  the 
Assiniboine  tribes,  de  La  Verendrye  sent  his  eldest  son  to 
construct  fort  Maurepas  at  the  discharc^c  of  the  river  Winni- 
peg into  the  lake  of  that  name.  He  himself  returned  to 
Montreal,  where  he  arrived  in  August,  and  where  he  remained 
until  June,  1735,  when  he  left  for  the  west.  He  arrived  at  fort 
Saint  Charles  on  the  ist  of  September,  to  find  it  without  pro- 
visions, and  owing  to  the  high  level  of  the  water,  with  little 
hope  of  obtaining  any  wild  oats.  On  his  arrival  he  sent  la 
Jemcraye  to  fort  Maurepas  with  the  goods  he  had  brought. 

When  in  Montreal  his  arrangements  had  been  made  with  a 
new  ^et  of  men  ;  and  he  returned  with  another  missionary, 
])ere  Auneaii.  In  the  spring  of  1736  he  was  again  tlestitutc 
of  all  he  ncedccl.f  and  to  his  great  surprise  two  of  his  sons  and 
two  of  his  men  rejoined  him  owinj^  to  the  want  from  which 
they  were  suffering.  They  reported  the  death  of  la  Jemcraye. 
They  had  left  the  cargoes  brouL^ht  down  in  their  canoes  at  a 
porUxge  some  twenty  leagues  distant.  Accordinc^ly,  dc  La 
Verendrye  sent  away  their  canoes  to  obtain  supplies  and  to 
bring  back  merchandise.  Pcre  Auneau  resolved  lu  acei  )mpany 
the  party,  being  desirous  of  proceeding  to  Michilimackinac, 
and  the  missionary  asked  that  the  eldest  son  should  be  sent 
with  them.  The  facts  <>f  the  cause  of  the  disaster  were  never 
known,  bnt  the  whole  i^art\-  were  attacked  and  massacred  by 
the  Sioux  within  seven  leaj^^ues  of  the  fort.  :^ 

Some  limited  supplies  were  forwarded  in  autumn.  The 
following  year,  June,  1737,  leaving  matters  in  good  order,  he 
descended  to  Montreal.    In  1738,  he  was  at  fort  Saint  Charles 

•  Margry,  VI.,  p.  587. 
+  "  rlenu^  de  tout." 
According  to  Margry,  VI.,  p.  576,  thisevent  tcxA  place  on  the  23rd  of  Angut. 
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in  June.  Leaving  one  of  his  sons  behind  in  charge,  he  started 
with  six  well  equipped  canoes,  and  arrived  at  fort  Maurepas 
on  the  23rd.  Continuing  his  explorations  on  the  lake,  he 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river,  which  he  speaks  of  as 
the  Assiniboine,  and  following  the  Assiniboine  as  the  main 
river,  he  ascended  it  to  the  most  northern  bend,  still  known 
as  Portage  point ;  there  he  constructed  fort  de  la  Reine.  A 
portage  of  some  miles  carried  him  to  lake  Manitoba,  opening  up 
another  system  of  waters.  He  was  joined  by  one  La  Marque, 
his  brother,  and  ten  men  in  two  canoes,  with  some  Indians. 
Thus  strengthened,  he  started  to  reach  the  tribe  of  the 
Matancs.  His  force  consisted  of  twents-  Frenchmen,  inde- 
pendently  of  the  leaders.  Four  Indians  and  their  wives 
accompanied  them.  On  the  prairies  he  came  upon  two 
hundred  huts  of  the  Assiniboines,  some  of  whom  attended 
him  on  his  jfjurney  to  the  lodges  of  the  Matanes. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  an  interpreter,  together  with  the 
loss  of  a  box  which  had  been  stolen  on  the  day  of  his  arrival 
at  the  Matanes,  caused  him  to  discontinue  his  explorations. 
He  determined  to  return,  leaving  behind  him  two  Frenclnnen, 
who  remained  to  study  the  language.  De  La  Vcrendrye  was 
suJTcring  hum  severe  illness  :  he  trusted  that  the  exercise  of 
the  journey  would  re\  ive  him.  It  proved  quite  the  contrary. 
The  weather  was  sevcrch*  cold^  the  part\'  arriv  ed  at  the  fort 
de  hi  Kcinc  f)n  tiie  ilth  of  February,  de  La  Vcrendrye  in  the 
bad  condition  of  his  health  having  found  the  journey  exceed- 
ingly painful.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  suffer  more,  and 
it  is  death  only  can  release  us  when  we  have  to  undergo 
such  hardships,* 

In  April  he  sent  his  son  to  explore  lake  Manitoba,  when 
fort  Dauphin  was  constructed  by  him  at  the  narrows  where 
lake  Winnipegosis  discharges  itself  into  lake  Manitoba. 
Ascending  lake  Winnipegosis,  the  younger  de  LaVerendrye 
crossed  the  portage  to  reach  the  waters  into  which  the  Sas- 
katchewan discharges.   This  river  he  names  as  the  Poskoioac, 

*  "on  lie  peut  souffrir  davantage ;  U  n'y  a  que  la  mort  qui  pulsse  nous 
dflimrdepMdIletpdMi."  Iftfgrjr,  VI.,  p.  591. 
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and  ascending  its  waters,  a  fort  was  constructed  not  far  from 
where  Cumberland  House  now  stands. 

In  May  the  other  canoes  bearing  the  furs  which  had  been 
collected,  started  for  lake  Superior  to  transfer  the  load  across 
tfae^miM/  portagt  and  to  receive  the  supplies  which  had  been ' 
sent   The  men  of  the  party  bad  to  wait  at  lake  Superior 
eighteen  da3rs,  suffering  during  this  period  from  want  of  food, 

When  the  lake  Superior  canoes  reached  Midiillmackinac, 
an  order  from  the  intendant  was  served  upon  them  to  pay 
goods  to  the  value  of  4,000  livres.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  commandant,  who  in  some  way  arranged  the  difficulty. 
^  On  the  20th  of  October  the  ascending  canoes  readied  de  La 
Verendiye  with  the  provisions.  Finding  himself  greatly 
embarrassed  from  want  of  merchandise,  in  1740,  he  again 
started  for  Montreal.  In  July  he  sent  supplies  from  Michili- 
mackinac,  instructing  his  sons  to  make  an  expedition  among 
the  Matanes.  On  the  25th  of  August  he  ai  rived  at  Montreal, 
and  on  his  appearance  was  met  by  a  declaration  of  a  law  suit 
He  explains  that  he  arranged  the  claim  to  his  great  loss.  At 
Quebec  he  was  received  with  distinction  as  a  guest  by  de 
Beauhamois  in  the  cMteau,  and  in  the  spring  he  accompanied 
the  governor  to  Montreal  Otherwise  he  appears  to  have 
experienced  jealousy  and  neglect.  He  related  that  he  was 
accused  of  having  imposed  upon  the  court  and  having 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  With  some  bitterncs^  he  speaks  of 
his  40,000  iivres  of  debt  as  tlie  result  of  his  ciiterjjrisr.  and 
that  he  liad  sacrificed  liimselfand  his  chiltlreii  to  the  ])ubh'c 
advatita^^^c.  It  was  to  the  future  he  hopefully  looked  for  the 
recoL,niition  of  his  services,  not  the  least  of  w  hich  had  been, 
that  he  had  anticipated  the  English  in  the  occupation  of  the 
country,  and  the  furs  which  would  have  been  carried  to 
enrich  their  trade,  had  been  a  source  of  profit  to  Canada. 

In  1 74 1  he  aj^ain  started,  accoinpanied  by  pt^re  Coquart, 
who  did  not,  however,  go  beyond  Michiliniackinac.  On  the 
l6th  of  September,  he  reached  fort  Saint  Charles.  He  found 
the  Indians  bent  upon  war.  He  obtained  a  promise  that  they 
would  abandon  their  intention,  but  it  was  not  kept    He  pro- 
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ceeded  to  fort  de  la  Reine,  on  the  river  Assiniboinc,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  14th  of  October.  He  was  surprised  by  his  son 
giving  him  a  white  cotton  covering  such  as  is  used  by  Euro- 
peans, which  he  sent  on  to  de  Beauharnois.  One  of  his  own 
'  sons  he  despatched  to  fort  Bourbon,  situated  at  the  discharge 
of  the  Saskatchewan  into  lake  Winnipeg,  again  to  occupy  it 
On  the  27th  of  April,  1742,  he  sent  his  son  known  as  the  cheva- 
lier de  La  Verendrye  with  another  son  and  two  Frenchmen  to 
continue  his  explorations  among  the  Matanes  and  to  reach 
the  "  Gens  de  chevaux."  They  were  absent  fifteen  months. 
At  this  point  the  memoir  of  de  la  Vcrendnt'c  ceases. 

The  chevah'er  de  La  Verendrye  has  himself  left  a  record  of  his  ' 
own  journey.*  It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  trace  the  course 
follo\^'ed  by  him  on  this  occasion,  or  to  form  any  correct  ojiinion 
of  the  distance  within  which  he  approached  tlie  j^reat  raii,L;e  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  With  one  of  his  brothers,  and  two 
rVenchmen,  he  started  on  the  29th  of  Ajjril.  The  object  of 
his  expedition  was  to  discover  the  western  sea.  Me  reached 
the  tribe  of  the  Matanes  in  May,  and  remained  with  them  two 
months,  until  the  last  week  of  July.  He  had  delayed  his 
journey  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  tribe  described  as  the 
"Gens  de  chevau.K  "  \vf)u!d  appear.  None,  however,  came, 
so  he  enjTagcd  i\\'<>  men  to  i;uide  him  to  their  country.  They 
jc)urneyetl  w  est  soutli-w  est  for  t\vent\-  da\-s.  and  on  the  !  ith 
of  Aui;ust  they  reached  the  mouniaui  iruiabited  by  the  tribe. 
The  guides  would  go  no  further.  .So  the  Canadians  built  a 
house,  and  lit  a  fire  to  attract  attention.  .Atter  remaining 
for  a  month  at  this  spot,  on  the  14th  of  September  they 
observed  some  smoke  at  the  south  south-west.  It  proved  to 
come  from  some  of  the  tribe  of  the  "  Beaux  hommes."  The 
latter  hospitably  received  the  party  of  de  La  Verendrye,  and 
they  remained  with  the  tribe  twenty-one  days.  On  the  9th  of 
November  they  started  to  discover  the  **Gens  de  chevaux.** 

•  **  Je  prends  la  liberie  de  vous  faire  le  recit  du  voyage  que  j'ai  fail  avei  un  eU 
nu$  fihm  et  deux  fhanfMs  enToyes  par  mon  phit,  titc.**  Journal  da  Voyage  fait 
{Mr  le  Chevalier  dc  l.i  ^^Me^d^ye,  etc.  Margry,VI.,  pp.  598-611.  It  is  uiidatcti^ 
but  must  have  been  whitea  before  1747 ;  in  October  of  that  year  de  Beauhantois 
left  Canada. 
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On  the  19th  they  arrived  to  find  the  tribe  in  great  tribulation, 
one  of  their  villages  having  been  destroyed  by  the  "  Serpents," 
a  people  fiercely  hostile  to  them.  Continuing  their  journey, 
they  reached  the  "  Gens  de  la  belle-rivi^re."  The  villa^^e  was 
large,  and  the  Indians,  like  all  the  tribes  of  that  country, 
possessed  many  horses,  asses,  and  mules.*  Proceeding  on 
their  journcv,  thev  arrived  in  view  of  the  mountains  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1743,1*  and  on  the  8th  of  Janu<u  \-  they  came  to 
their  base.  The  description  given  of  them  in  no  w  ay  su;^^gests 
that  they  reached  even  in  view  of  the  celebrated  snow  covered 
range.  DeLaVerendryc  describes  them  in  a  sentence  as  for  the 
most  part  being  well  wooded,  and  that  they  appear  very  high.  \ 
Is  it  impossible  to  conjecture  the  mountains  he  looked  upon. 
On  his  return,  he  evidently  followed  the  route  between  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  Missouri,  for  on  the  15th  of  March  he 
names  the  tribe  of  "La  petite  cerise,"  who  were  two  da3rs  from 
their  fort  on  the  Missouri.  No  attention  was  directed  to  the 
fact,  to  suggest  that  these  high  lands  were  in  any  way  considered 
remarkable.  No  contemporary  writer  mentions  the  range 
of  hills  barring  the  way  to  the  sea-coast  Had  the  striking 
lofty  peaks  covered  with  snow,  glittering  in  the  sun,  been  seen 
by  the  Canadian  travellers^  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  the 
spectacle  would  have  been  reported,  and  the  facts  made  known. 
It  is  only  in  modem  times  that  the  name  of  de  La  Verendrye 
has  been  heard  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  to  call  in  question  a  popular  tra- 
dition: but  if  history  has  to  be  written,  it  must  be  written 
honestly.  The  elder  de  La  Verendrye  accomplished  great 
results,  and  his  character  needs  no  meretricious  embellishment 
Few  names  in  Canadian  lu'story  command  more  respect.  He 
penetrated  far  beyond  lake  Superior,  and  it  was  by  his  expe- 

^  The  dare  aarigned  in  the  memoir  h  the  z8th  November.   As  the  traveUem 

previously  mention  the  19th  ofthU  month  as  the  date  they  arrived  at  the  village 
of  the  "  (  iens  de  chcvaux,"  the  correct  reading'  must  be  December. 

t  The  fact  is  thus  recorded :  *'  Le  ler  janvier  1743  oout  Dous  tiouvdmes  a  ia 
voe  dcs  montagnet.**  p.  603. 

$  "  enfin  le  douzieme  ysm  nous  arrivimes  aux  Montagues.  Elles  snnt  la 
plnpact  bien  boia^ de  toutea  eapioea de  boia et  paroiaaeat  fort  haiues."  p.  605. 
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dittons  that  lakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba  and  the  rivers 
Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan  became  known»  although  the 
memoir  of  de  Vaudreuil  *  establishes  that  the  country  had 
been  visited  before  his  explorations  The  distance  from  lake  * 
Superior  to  lake  Winnipeg  is  500  miles.  From  fort  Maurepas 
south  of  the  lake,  to  fort  Bourbon  at  the  junction  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  following  the  shore  line  must  be  300  miles,  to 
fort  Poskoioac  is  150  miles  further.  From  fort  Maurepas  to 
fort  de  la  Reine  is  150  miles.  Without  considering  the 
expedition  of  the  chevalier  de  La  Verendrye,  the  above  fur- 
nishes a  long  list  of  good  service.  When  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  there  must  be  hesitetion  in  associat- 
ing them  with  the  name  of  this  remarkable  man.  It  is 
worthy  of  attention  that  in  the  map  of  the  discoveries  of 
de  La  Verendtye  given  to  the  d^i  di  marm*  in  1750  by  de 
la  Galissonniire,  no  allusion  is  made  to  any  discoveries  beyond 
those  I  have  mentioned . 

The  attacks  against  de  La  Verendrye  to  some  extent 
attained  their  purpose.  It  is  stated  that  M.  de  Noyelles  was 
appointed  to  continue  his  discoveries.  Wc  read  that  Ihcy 
arrived  together  at  Montreal  from  Michiiimackinac  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1 747.!  There  is  a  letter  extant  from  de  La 
Verendrye,  dated  Quebec,  November,  1746,  which  shews  his 
return  to  favour,  for  he  thanks  the  minister  for  his  promotion 
to  a  captaincy.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  started  immedi- 
ately for  the  west,  to  return  the  following  year  with  de 
Noyelles.  His  memorial  to  the  minister  of  marine  is  dated 
Quebec,  the  31st  of  October,  1744-  I  am  unable  to  discover 
how  he  was  cnj^aL^cd  the  succeeding  two  years. 

De  La  Verendrye  was  much  indebted  to  de  Beauhaniois  for 
his  re-establishment  in  favour  ;  dc  la  Galissonniere  also 
proved  his  friend.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  he  addressed 
the  mitiister  on  dc  La  Verendrye's  behalf  The  new  c^ovcrnor- 
general  defended  him  from  the  chart^e  of  unduly  enriching 
himself,  pointing  out  that  as  the  king  paid  nothing  towards 

•  Ante  page  366. 

t  N.Y.  doc.,  X.,  p.  II& 
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the  explorations,  the  only  means  of  carrying  them  on  was  by 
trade.  In  September,  1 749,  de  La  Veiendiye  acknowledged 
the  decoration  of  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis.* 

The  month  of  May,  1750,  had  been  named  by  him  for  his 
departure  on  an  expedition  which  was  to  take  three  years.  The 
design  was  to  winter  at  fort  Bourbon,  and  there  complete  the 
organization,  to  make  a  start  in  the  spring  of  1 75 1.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  unrealized  projects  which  fill  the  records  of 
every  country.  It  failed  owing  to  the  death  of  de  La  Veren* 
diye.  His  health  had  been  much  affected  by,the  fatigues  of 
his  long  career  mud  by  the  hardships  he  had  lately  undergone 
There  had  been  little  repose  during  his  busy,  atAcious  life; 
He  died  at  Three  Rivers  on  the  6th  of  December,  174^  He 
must  then  have  been  about  sixty  years  of  age. 

Kalm  the  Swedish  traveller  records  meeting  Hie  elder  de  La 
Verefldrye  in  1749,  at  Quebec,  who  gave  him  an  account  of 
the  western  explorations. f   The  Rocky  mountains  formed  no 

*  *$  October,  1747.  MMgrjf,  VI.,  p,  613. 

t  It  was  in  August,  1749,  that  Kalm  held  a  conversation  with  M.  de  La 
Verendrye,  which  he  recr>rd:s.  His  nnrrativc  is  worthy  of  attention  when  the 
character  uf  the  expctlitiun  I  have  aUempteil  lu  describe  is  considered.  "They 
••c  oat  on  hevMback  from  Mmtttai  and  wenr  as  mttdi  duo  weit  at  thejr  could  on 
account  of  the  takes,  riven  and  monntaiiM  which  fell  in  thdr  way.  As  thejroame 
far  into  the  country  beyond  many  nntions  they  ■sometimes  met  with  large  tracts  of 
land  free  from  wood,  but  covered  with  a  kind  of  very  tali  grass,  for  the  space  of 
tome  days'  journey.  \t»vj  of  tbeae  fidda  were  everywhere  covered  with  finnowat 
tt  if  they  had  been  filoaghcd  and  town  formerly.  It  U  to  be  observed  that  the 
nations  which  now  inhabit  A\uth  Aimiifa  could  not  cultivate  the  land  in  this 
manner,  because  they  never  macie  use  of  horses,  oxen,  plougiis,  or  any  instruments 
of  husbandry,  nor  had  they  ever  seen  a  plough  before  the  Europeans  came  to 

them  When  they  came  far  to  the  west*  where  to  the  beat  of  thefar 

knowledge,  no  Frenchman  or  BwrtftM  had  ever  been,  they  found  in  one  place  in 
the  woods,  and  again  on  a  large  plain,  great  pillars  of  ?tone  leaning  upon  each 
Other.  The  pillars  consisted  of  one  single  stone  each,  and  the  Frenchmen  could 
not  bnt  suppoee  that  they  had  been  erected  by  human  handa.  Sometimea  th^ 
have  Imnid  Mch  atonea  laid  upon  one  another,  and  aa  it  were,  formed  into  a  wall. 
In  some  of  those  places  where  they  found  5;uch  stones  they  could  not  find  any 
other  sorts  of  stones.  They  have  not  lieen  able  to  discover  any  characters  or 
writing  upon  any  of  these  stones,  though  they  have  made  a  very  careful  search 
afterthcm.  Allait,  they  met  with  a  laife  atone  like  a  plUar,  and  in  it  a  amallor 
stone  was  fixed,  which  was  covered  on  both  sides  with  unknown  characters.  This 
itone.  wbidi  waa  aboat  a  foot  of  Anmch  meaaore  in  lei^i  and  between  four  or 
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part  of  his  communication.  What  was  put  forth  as  an  extra- 
ordinary discovery,  would,  if  found  in  Europe,  be  described  as 
druidical  remains.  I  am  not  aware  of  such  being  known  in 
modem  times  on  the  north  American  continent  What 
geographical  allusions  were  made  were  entirely  with  regard 
to  the  western  sea,  which  was  described  as  being  only  a  few 
days  distant  from  the  spot  which  had  been  reached:  an  asser- 
tion, whatever  the  error  of  distance,  which  took  no  account 
of  the  mighty  intervening  range  of  mountains. 

it  is  questionable  indeed  if  the  Rocky  mountains  as  we 
now  possess  the  knowledge  of  them  were  correctly  known 
until  the  f)assage  across  them  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1805.* 

five  inches  brMd,  they  broke  loose  und  curried  to  Canada  with  them,  from  whence 

it  was  sent  to  France  to  the  secretary  of  atlte,  the  count  of  MauKfai,  What 
iiL-came  of  it  aftcrwanis  is  unkuow  ii  tu  them,  but  theT  tliink  it  yet  prcscrvrcl  in 
hU  collection.  Several  of  the  Jesuits  who  have  seen  and  handled  this  stone  in 
Omada  unanimously  af&rm  that  the  letters  on  it  are  the  same  with  those  which  in 
the  hooka  containing  accounts  of  Tatnria^  are  called  Tatarian  diaiaclen,  and  thmt 
on  comparing  both  together,  they  found  them  perfectly  alike.  Notwithstanding  the 
questions  which  (he  French  on  the  srnith-?^  expcditi'in  asked  the  people  there 
concerning  the  time  when  and  by  whom  those  pillars  were  erectai?  what  their 
traditions  and  sentiments  oonceniing  them  wcf«  ?  who  had  wrote  tlie  charactera  ? 
what  was  meant  by  them  ?  what  kind  of  letlen  they  were?  in  what  lani^ua^c  they 
were  written?  and  other  circumstances  ;  yet  they  could  never  get  the  It-a^:  c.vpli- 
«atioO|  the  Indians  being  as  ignoraot  of  all  those  things  as  the  French  themselves. 
AU  they  oovld  say  was  that  these  stones  bad  been  in  those  placcB  since  thae« 
immemorial.  The  places  where  the  piUai*  stood  were  near  nine  himdred  Rrmch 
miJe<!  westward  of  Montre  al.  The  chief  intention  of  this  journey,  \'n..  tn  come 
to  the  south-sea  and  to  examine  its  distance  from  Canada,  was  never  attained  on 
this  occasion.  For  the  people  sent  out  for  that  purpose  were  induced  to  take  part 
in  a  war  between  soine  of  the  moM  distant  Indiam  natioas,  in  whidi  some  of  the 
J^VMAiwere  taken  prisonei*  and  the  ixst  olilit^ed  to  returu.  Among  the  last  and 
most  westerly  Iiidiatf^  they  were  with,  they  heard  that  the  South  sea  was  hut  a 
few  days'  journey  oft  ;  that  they  (the  /mtians)  often  traded  with  the  S/>antardj  on 
that  coast,  and  sonietimea  likewise  they  went  to  Hmitmis  Say  to  trade  with  die 
English.  Some  of  these  IntHam  had  houses  which  were  made  of  earth.  Manj 
nations  hai!  never  seen  my  Fi  .  tu  'n/u-it.  They  were  COmmooly  dad  in  akinSi  hot 
many  were  quite  naked.  '    Kalm,  Hi.,  pp.  123-128. 

*  A  qualified  exception  must  be  made  iu  favour  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Alexander  Madcensie,  who  in  1793  readied  the  Fadfie  ocean  by  aacendini;  the 
Unjigah  or  Peace  river  to  one  of  its  sources,  and  descending  the  river  Columliia  ; 
thence  taking  a  trai!  to  the  coast.  In  the  years  succeetiin^,'  the  conquest  the  men 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade  only  by  degrees  penetrated  into  the  country  west  of  lake 
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There  is  only  one  reference  to  them  in  the  writings  of  this 
period  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  It  is  the  report  of  Legar- 
deur  de  Saint  Pierre,  to  which  allusion  will  be  made  in 
another  place  Attention  is  in  no  way  directed  to  any  such 
range  of  mountains ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if»  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  phrase,  their  existence  was  even  conjectured. 

Superior.  Finlaj,  iht  two  FfoUshen,  F«Cer  Pond,  Wadin  and  their  esns(Mit» 
hftd  only  in  view  the  profits  they  could  obtain.    In  1783-4,  the  Canadian  North* 

West  cnmpnny  was  formed  :  in  1787,  Vond  reached  tht!  Elk  or  Athabnsca  river, 
the  furthest  poiot  to  which  trade  operatioos  had  then  been  directed,  and  in  1788, 
they  were  extended  to  the  Peace  river. 

The  joitmer  of  Samoel  Heame  from  the  *'  Prince  of  Wales  "  fort  in  Hndaon'» 
bay  to  the  Arctic  ocean  in  1769-70-71-72,  undertaken  by  the  order  of  the  com-  . 
pany  for  the  discovery  of  copper  mines,  has  no  bearing  upon  this  investigation, 
however  important  the  discovery  of  the  di«cluirge  of  the  Copper  mine  river  intO' 
the  Arctic  ocean.  It  was  Heame's  expedition  which  eslabiidied  the  existence  of 
the  struts  10  the  north  of  the  American  contioent,  and  sugigeMed  the  possibility  of 
a  north-west  pas^ige  from  east  to  west  by  the  ocean,  a  problem  only  deternnned 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  In  his  western  explorations  he  reached  the  Great 
slave  lake,  called  by  him  lake  Atbapusoon.  The  land  passace  acroas  the  mam 
continent  to  the  Phdfic  was  first  eleeted  hy  Sk  Alexander  jjachenae.  Three 
years  previously  to  his  enj^iging  in  this  undertaking,  in  1 789,  he  left  fort  Che- 
]ie\\  van,  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  of  the  Hilis,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  lake 
Athabasca,  and  descended  the  Mackenzie  river  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  He  returned 
to  his  starting  point  on  the  ixth  of  September  of  that  year.  Doring  the  whole  of 
this  perio<i  there  is  no  mention  4^  the  Rocky  mountains,  as  they  are  to-day 
known.  Doubtless  the  fact  that  a  rnnpe  of  some  character  formed  a  barrier 
across  the  comment  had  been  imperfectly  learned  from  the  reports  of  the  Indians, 
but  there  was  no  defined  idea  of  the  nature  of  thb  range. 

In  his  passage  to  the  Pacitic,  Mackenzie  left  fort  Chepewyan  on  the  loth  of 
October,  1792,  nnd  jKissin^  down  ilie  Klk  into  the  Peace  river,  wintered  above  the 
fork»,  where  he  landed  011  the  of  November.  On  the  9th  of  May  he  resumed  hi* 
journey.  It  was  August  the  24th  before  he  reached  the  same  spot  in  the  Peace 
river  on  his  return.  In  his  passage  to  the  Pacific,  Madcenzie  has  leeovded  his  first 
view  of  the  range.  "  At  two  in  the  afternoon  the  rocky  mountains  appeared  in 
sight,  with  their  summits  covered  with  snow,  bearing  South- We<t  hy  South  :  they 
formed  a  very  agreeable  object  to  every  person  m  the  canoe,  as  we  attamed  the 
view  of  them  mndi  sooner  than  we  expected."  (p.  164). 

This  occurred  on  the  t/th  of  May,  1793,       on  the  asth  of  the  same  month 
he  relates  there  were  mountains  on  all  ?iides  of  him. 

In  his  description  of  the  geography  of  tlic  country  he  gives  an  account  of  what 
the  mountains  were  then  believed  to  be  (p.  401).  "The  last,  but  by  no  mean» 
the  least,  is  the  immense  ridge,  or  succesriou  of  ridges,  of  Stony  mountains,  whose 
Northern  extremity  di[.s  in  the  North  Sea,  in  latitude  70  North,  and  longitude 
135  West,  running  nearly  South-£ast,  and  bqgins  to  be  parallel  with  the  coast  of 
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the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  Cook's  entry,  and  so  onwards  to  the  Columbia.  From 
thence  it  appears  to  quit  the  coast,  but  still  continuing,  with  less  elevation,  to 
divide  the  waters  of  the  Atbntic  from  those  which  mn  hito  the  Pwific.  In  thoee 
snoW'dad  mountains  rises  the  Mississippi,  if  we  admit  the  Missisouri  [a'(]  to  be  its 
source,  which  flows  iiUo  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  the  River  Xekon,  whicli  is  lost  in 
Hudson's  Bay;  Mackenzie's  River,  that  discbarges  itself  into  the  North  Sea;  and  the 
Columbia  emptying  itself  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  great  River  St.  Lawrence 
and  Chttfcbill  River,  with  many  Icaier  onet,  derive  their  mfcei  6r  short  of  these 
mountains.  It  is,  indeed,  the  extension  of  these  mountains  so  for  Soath  on  the 
sea-coast  that  prevent?  the  Columliii  fmm  finding  a  more  direct  course  to  the  sea, 
aa  it  runs  obliquely  with  the  coj,-»i  upwards  of  eight  degree  of  latitude  before  it 
mingles  with  the  ooeao.'* 

Tliis  description  soffideotly  proves  the  uncertain  knowledge  ohtained  of  these 
moun'ain?.  The  volume  containing  Mackenzie's  joarney  was  published  in  iSoi  ; 
an  United  States  edition  being  brought  out  in  Philadelphia  the  following  year* 
The  expedition  from  the  moath  of  the  Miatoori  to  its  aoorce,  and  tlteooe  acrow  to 
the  Padfie  Ocean,  aader  Lewis  and  Chrke^  organised  lof  the  United  States 
Government,  carried  out  in  1804-5-6,  was  narrated  by  Patrick  Gass,  and  published 
in  London  in  180S.  It  was  by  this  expedition  alone,  that  generally  the  true 
character  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  became  known,  and  a  correct  description  of 
them  given  to  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

M.  de  la  Galissonni^re  remained  in  Canada  only  two  years, 
nevertheless,  fcv\-  governors  have  exercised  more  influence  upon 
the  condition  of  the  colony  *  Rolland  Michel,  marquis  de  la 
Galissonni^re,  was  born  at  Rochefort  in  1693.  At  seventeen 
he  entered  the  navy  and  saw  much  service,  having  on  all 
occasions  distinguished  himself  by  his  conduct  and  courage. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  within  a  month  of  reaching  his  fifty- 
fourth  birthday.  We  have  the  traveller  Kalm's  authority  for 
his  scientific  attainments.'f'   He  describes  the  new  governor 

•  M.  Ue  la  Galbsonmerc  arrived  ibe  19th  .September,  1 747.  He  left  Quebec 
the  24th  of  September,  1749. 

t  Kalm  relates  that  on  his  arrival  in  fort  Frederick,  Crown  Point,  "The  gov> 
ernor  of  the  fin  t  was  ; >1  censed  to  shew  ine  a  long  paper  which  tin-  ilicu  jTdvcrnoi- 
genenU  .  .  had  seui  him.  ,  •  .  In  this  writing  a  auntber  of  trees  and  plants 
are  iiMDtiatied,wliidi  fMw  ia  Xrrtk  Anuriemf  and  dcierve  to  be  collected  and  cul- 
tivated on  account  of  their  usefnl  qaaltties.  ...  It »  further  requested  that  alt 
kinds  of  seetls  and  n;  i-.  Vie  fathered  here;  and  to  assist  such  an  undertaking,  a 
method  of  prc-crvitv^  the  gathered  seeds  and  roots  is  preterit  cd,  sn  thnt  they  may 
grow  and  be  bcni  to  /'arts.  Specimens  of  all  kinds  of  niiiicrais  are  lequired,  and 
all  the  placet  in  the  fi'mtk  aettlemenu  are  mentioned  where  any  useful  or 
remarkable  stone,  earth,  or  ore  has  been  found.  There  is  likewise  a  manner  of 
making  observations,  and  collections  of  curiosiiie?  in  the  nrini.il  kiiii;  li>m.  To 
these  requests  it  is  added  to  enquire  aod  gel  information  ia  cvciy  po^^^ible  manner, 
to  what  purpose  and  in  what  manner  the  /mHatu  tmp\oy  certain  plants,  and  other 
productions  of  nature  as  medicines,  or  in  any  other  case.  This  useful  paper  was 
drawn  up  by  nrdcr  of  the  111.114  lis  rtV  /a  Galisseniii't  1  c  by  AI.  Gnulti  r*  the  royal 
physician  of  Qiiebfc,  and  afterwards  corrected  and  improved  by  the  marquis's  own 
hand  He  had  several  copies  made  of  it,  which  be  sent  to  all  the  officers  in  the 
forts,  and  likewise  to  other  learned  men,  who  travelled  in  the  country.  At  the 
end  of  the  writing  is  an  injunction  t  )  the  rfficere  to  let  the  governor-general  know 
which  of  the  common  soldiers  bad  used  tiie  greatest  diligence  in  the  discovery  and 

*  Gaultier  ^ed  in  1756  at  the  early  age  of  for^-seven,  from  an  attack  of  diip 

fever,  caught  diirinT;  his  attendance  at  the  hospital  :  a  contagious  disrate  coin- 
miinirnic hy  "  Le  Leojxjrd,"  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  bringing 
Montcaini's  reinforcements  [M.  l  Abbd  VerreaultJ. 
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personally  as  being  smaU  in  stature  and  somcw  hat  deformed, 
but  of  pleasing  appearance.  He  speaks  of  de  la  Gali^sonniire's 
knowledge  as  remarkable,  especially  in  natural  history,  so 
that  the  listener  could  fancy  he  was  being  addressed  by 
Linnaeus,  Kalm  was  equally  impressed  by  his  political 
sagacit}'.  During  the  short  time  de  la  Galissonnicre  was  in 
Canada,  he  made  a  collection  of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
country,  and  carried  back  to  France  many  young  plants  and 
saplings  in  pots  of  earth  for  propagation.  To  this  hour,  few- 
governors  have  been  more  remarkable  for  assiduity  and  broad 
statesmanlike  views.  He  was  recalled  to  take  part  in  the 
commt  sioii  to  determine  the  boundaries  to  be  established 
under  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChariclIo.  in  which  duty  he  was 
associated  with  M.  de  Silhouette.  The  English  commis- 
sioners were  Shirley  and  Mi'ihiiay. 

De  la  (iaIiM innicre  airi\(;(I  in  Canada  dtirini;  tlic  war 
previous  ti»  the  coinineiu.i.T.icnt  of  the  negotiations  for  peace; 
his  letters  .-^hcw  that  he  was  nul  without  apprehension  that 
Quebec  would  be  attacked  by  sea.*  On  receiving  insti  iictions 
ciiscouraginCT  any  operations  on  his  part,  he  replied  +  that  he 
was  Contemplating  attacks  upon  Hudson's  I^ay  and  Oswego. 
He  complained  of  beinir  doomed  tu  inaeti\it)',  and  recom- 
mended that  a  strcMii;  force  siiould  be  sent  to  Acadia:  it  would 
lead  to  exjiensc,  but  it  would  briiiL;  l;ooi1  results.  Me  advo- 
catcd  the  employment  of  Indiana  in  warfare,  as  they  cost  as 
much  when  idle  as  when  on  service. 

A  memoir  written  by  de  la  Galissonnicre  the  year  after  he 
left  the  country  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  explains  the 
policy  which  he  himself  followed.  {  He  foretold  much  that 
came  to  pass  ;  he  foresaw  that  when  war  commenced  in 

collection  of  plants,  and  other  natural  cunosiiics,  that  he  nnght  be  able  to  promote 
them,,  when  «i  opportomty  oocumd,  to  piece*  edepted  lo  their  fc*pective 
capacities  or  to  reward  (hem  m  anj  oUicr  nanper.**  and  Jidj,  17491,  VoL  IILs 

•  Que.  Doc,  III.,  p.  396.    22  Oct.,  1747. 
+  lb..  III.,  p.  399.    6  Nov.,  1747. 

t  N.Y.  Doc.,  X.,  p.  210.  It  waa  held  of  anch  unportaiioe,  that  nine  yeaft 

Inter  [N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  941]  it  was  sent  fafH.de  SiUKwette  to  the  minister  of 
^nuurine  as  possessing  great  weight. 
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Europe  it  would  be  transferred  to  America,  and  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  invade  Canada :  accordingly,  the  prov- 
ince ought  to  secure  the  avenues  by  which  any  attack  might 
be  mad&  Passing  over  the  general  principle  of  the  utility  of 
colonies  and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  their  preservation, 
there  being  but  few  persons  who  did  not  admit  that  they  were 
in  some  degree  necessary  to  a  great  state,  he  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  estabhshed  in  America.  There 
were  in  those  days  a  class  which  advised  the  abandonment  of 
colonieSjwhen  not  productive  of  revenue,  or  which  were  a  source 
of  expense.  De  la  Galissonni^re  enumerated  the  arguments 
which  can  be  adduced  to  sustain  this  view.  From  their 
extent,  it  was  not  always  practicable  for  their  government  to 
be  controlled  by  the  same  mind,  and  the  component  parts  could 
not  always  give  reciprocal  aid.  When  French  manufactures 
were  only  deliverable  by  sea,  in  event  of  a  blockade  there  would 
be  a  scarcity  of  these  goods  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  surplus  of 
Canada  produce  would  arise.  Goods  for  exportation  could 
ne\'cr  be  furnished  as  cheaply  b}'  Caiiatia  as  by  New  England, 
and  for  a  lone;  titue  the  exj)cnse  of  <^o\  ernmeiit  must  exceed 
t!ic  re\cnuc,  Hrictl}-  dwellinpf  on  tlur  inolixes  of  honour  and 
rel!L,Mon  which  bound  a  nation  not  to  desert  a  [)eonlc  who  had 
cmiL^ialcd  to  a  foreii^^n  counir\'  under  L;"o\'ernnient  auspices, 
he  directed  his  argument  to  tlie  national  benefits  to  be 
obtained  from  the  retention  <*f  the  province. 

One  advantage  Canatla  pui»i>essed  :  the  power  of  making 
war  on  the  Anglo-American  territory,  which  was  held  in 
great  account  by  its  po>sessors,  and  daily  increasing  in 
power.  He  instanced  the  number  of  French  Canadians  who 
lived  in  the  woods  with  the  Indians,  qualified  to  lead  them  in 
fight,  or  themselves  to  attack  the  Indians.  He  foretold  that 
the  loss  of  Canada  to  France  would  drag  after  it  the  superi- 
ority which  France  could  claim  over  England.  His  desire  w  as 
to  wrest  Hudson's  Bay  from  the  English  on  the  first  declara- 
tion of  hostilities.  It  was  plain  to  him  that,  on  the  opening 
of  the  war,  if  the  French  did  not  seize  Acadia,  the  English 
would  again  take  Louisbourg.   He  highly  estimated  the  pos* 
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session  of  the  fortress,  from  the  importance  of  the  fisheries^ 
and  the  number  of  seamen  engaged  in  them,  accustomed  to 
the  life.  To  secure  cape  Breton,  to  use  the  modem  word,  to 
the  French,  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  its  connection  with 
Canada.  As  for  some  months  of  the  year  the  ascent  of  the 
river  Saint  Lawrence  was  not  possible  owing  to  ice,  during 
winter  communication  was  only  practicable  by  land.  It  was 
this  consideration  which  gave  weight  to  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  Acadia.  FIc  laid  down  the  principle  that  no  fort 
should  be  built  from  Canso  to  the  isthmus  on  the  east  coast; 
and  that  the  territory,  for  a  width  of  ilvrec  or  four  leagues, 
seven  tn  ten  miles,  should  be  neutral,  along  which  tlie  French 
shouid  have  the  vi^ht  of  passage.  He  claimed  the  Kennebec 
as  the  boundary  for  France.  He  recommended  settlement 
along  lake  Champlain  to  Crown  Point;  that  Ogdensburg, 
to  use  the  modem  name,  slmuld  be  fortified,  and  settlement 
commenced  in  its  neighboui  od.  Mc  looked  upon  the 
establisiimcnt  of  Oswego  as  a  British  port  as  most  dangerous 
to  French  pros[)Ci  ity,  and  advocated  its  destruction  so  soon 
as  hostilities  permitted. 

The  Ohio  attracted  his  attention  as  the  best  communication 
with  the  Mississippi  antl  T.oni'^iana:  likewise  the  connection 
by  the-   IlliiK)is.    He  regarded  the  settlement  of  this  terri-  1 
tory  as   imperatively  called    for  ;   Detmil  as  of  primary  | 
importanrc,  fnr  when  it  oficc  contained  a  farming  population 
of  one  tli<  iii-^aiid,  it  would  feed  and  delciul  the  remaining  por- 
tion oi  Lne  teiritory.    He  summarized  his  remarks  by  'iwelling 
on  the  necessity  of  permanently  settling  the  country  at  Crown 
Point,  Niagara,  Detroit  and  the  Illinois,  recommending  that  1 
several  persons  should  be   sent    from  I'rance,  principally 
soldiers;  >ome  smugglers  might  be  added;  even  women  of 
bad  reputation  if  necessary;  but  few  of  the  latter,  as  there 
were  more  w  omen  than  men  in  Canada,  and  this  step  might 
not  be  required.  ' 

De  la  Galissonniere  was  joir.cd  by  P'rancis  liigot,  who  re- 
placed Hocquart  as  intendant.  He  landed  at  Saint  Joachim 
about  twenty  miles  below  Quebec  in  August,  1 748,  and  drove  \ 
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to  the  cit)',  which  he  reached  on  the  25th.  He  only  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  oflice  on  the  2nd  of  September,  but  he  had 
been  appointed  some  months  earlier  to  the  position.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  family  of  Guienne,  of  high  position  in  the  law. 
Those  who  describe  his  good  side  speak  of  him  as  having  wit 
and  penetration,  with  ability  of  a  ht^h  otder ;  when  once  he 
gave  his  protection  he  did  not  Hghtl>  withdraw  it  He  lived 
in  magnificent  hospitality,  and  many  paid  him  their  court ; 
he  was  charitable,  kindly,  and  fond  of  his  pleasures.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  devoted  to  his  duties,  worked  hard,  and  was 
jealous  of  his  authority.  One  cause  of  his  subsequent  mis- 
conduct  was  his  entanglement  with  Madame  P^an.  Her 
husband  was  a  native  Canadian,  with  moderate  ability,  who 
was  dependent  on  Bigot  for  his  position.  The  woman  is 
described  as  young,  sprightly,  and  witty.  Her  conversation, 
sparkling  and  agreeable,  attracted  the  intendant,  who,  suc< 
cumbing  to  this  infatuation,  to  the  last  hour  remained  attached 
to  her.  He  passed  every  evening  in  her  society.  It  was  the 
secret  of  Bigot's  peculations.  There  is  no  record  to  shew  that, 
independently  of  his  frauds  on  the  government,  and  they  were 
in  every  way  infamous,  he  was  better  or  worse  than  the  other 
officials  who  illegally  carried  on  trade  ;  many  as  a  necessity, 
for  they  were  poorly  paid.  A  contemporary  w^ter,*  not 
unfriendly  to  Bigot,  describes  Madame  P^an  as  the  centre  of 
a  small  court  of  persons  of  her  character,  or  approaching  it, 
who  by  their  deference  deserved  her  protection,  and  who  made 
gpreat  fortunes.  It  resulted  that  those  who  desired  employ^ 
ment  or  promotion  could  only  obtain  it  through  her.  Servants, 
lackey*^,  people  without  birth,  education,  or  character,  were 
by  her  influence  placed  in  charge  of  the  stores  at  the  posts. 
Their  ignorance  and  dishonest  were  no  obstacle  to  their 
advancement  Her  recommendation  prevailed  to  exclude 
worth  and  merit  The  finances  in  a  short  time  suffered  from 
the  avidity  of  these  men,  and  the  whole  people  groaned  under 
their  arbitrary  power.   Bigot  held  office  to  the  last  hour 

*  Meinoires  de  S  de  C  coateoant  lliittoiie  dn  Guuida  dttfiut  Is 

ffUKKf  p.  63. 
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of  the  struggle.  His  energy  and  ability  made  his  services 
valuable ;  unhappily  for  the  country  and  himself,  his  hones^ 
was  not  on  a  par  with  his  admitted  capacity. 

The  troubles  with  the  western  Indians  continued.  One 
scheme  to  coerce  them  was  to  deprive  them  of  supplies  for 
the  support  of  their  families,*  and  in  the  spring  of  1748,  it 
was  proposed  that  no  canoes  should  be  sent  to  the  west 
In  1747,  several  of  the  Miami  tribe  under  the  chief  *'la  De- 
moiselle/' seized  some  property  belonging  to  traders  estab- 
lished near  the  fort  at  the  head  of  lake  Michigan.  As  the 
tribe  contained  a  strong  party  in  favour  of  the  French,  de 
Longueuil,  then  in  command  at  Detroit,  sent  Dubuisson,  an 
officer  of  some  energy,  with  a  small  force  to  the  fort,  which 
had  been  partially  burned,  to  hold  possession  of  it,  but  not  to 
engage  in  any  expedition.  The  party  started  ill-provided; 
and  when  at  tfie  post  suffered  privation  owing  to  the  ill-feeling 
of  the  Indians,  who  refused  supplies.  During  the  period  of 
his  stay,  a  Frenchman  who  strayed  from  the  fort  was  killed. 
The  assailant  was  not  given  up,  but  much  of  the  property 
which  had  been  stolen  was  returned.  In  the  spring,  Dubuis- 
son went  back  to  Detroit,  and  the  expedition  was  without 
«  effect,  t 

Difficulty  had  also  been  experienced  with  regard  to  the 
christian  Hurons  established  at  Sandusky.  Some  of  thetribe 
had  killed  five  French  traders  passing  through  the  country, 
and  they  had  called  upon  the  Ottawas  and  Pottawatamies  to 
join  a  general  rising.  The  latter  declined  to  interfere,  but 
several  of  the  Ottawas  had  acfrecd  to  take  part  in  it.  The 
slauj^jlitcr  of  the  fn  e  I'"rcnchi7icn  iirccipitatcd  matters.  The 
Indians,  well  disposed  to  the  French,  came  forward  to  aid  ihem, 
and  the  consequence  w  as  that  those  wlio  were  responsible 
for  the  outrage  appeared  at  Detroit  with  i)rojjositions  for  peace. 
De  Longueuil  had  with  him  only  a  small  force,  and  was  ill- 
supplied  for  any  operation  in  the  fiekl.  He  had,  moreover, 
received  instructions  from  M.  de  Beauharnois  how  to  act  in 

•  New  York  Doc.,  X.,  p.  137. 
i  N.Y.  Doc.,  X.,p.  181. 
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such  a  case,  and  as  he  had  been  directed,  he  offered 
terms  of  peace,  in  no  way  onerous  to  the  Indians.  During 
the  period  that  the  n^otiations  were  being  carried  on,  and  a 
favourable  conclusion  to  them  seemed  certain,  an  attack  was 
made  by  some  Indians  on  a  canoe  not  far  from  Detroit,*  in 
whidi  three  men  were  wounded.  De  Longueuil  immediately 
«ent  a  party,  under  an  officer  named  de  Beiestre,  in  pursuit, 
who  followed  on  the  trail  of  the  aggressors  so  actively  that 
he  seiJsed  the  five  Indians  who  had  committed  the  assault 
One  of  them  was  immediately  executed  at  Detroit ;  a  second 
•committed  suicide ;  the  remaining  three,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  friendly  Indians,  were  given  back  to  the  tribe,  in  the  hope 
that,  gratified  by  this  course,  they  would  return  to  their  old 
alliance  with  the  French.  As  in  Montreal  there  was  doubt  of 
the  success  of  this  policy,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  demon- 
stration in  force,  especially  as  de  Longueuil  had  asked  for 
jnore  men  and  provisions. 

A  party,  consisting  of  one  hundred  soldiers,  several  vaya" 
j^ttrs,  with  a  few  reliable  Nipissing  Indians,  started  from 
Montreal  f  Detroit  under  the  command  ofdeCdoron.  The 
direct  effect  of  the  appearance  of  this  force  was  that  several 
Huron  chiefs  descended  to  Montreal  to  propose  terms  of 
peace.  They  arrived  at  the  same  period  as  several  Indians 
from  Michilimackinac  There  had  been  many  outrages  on 
the  upper  lakes.  Some  men  had  been  killed  at  Saginaw,  an 
Ottawa  village  on  lake  Huron  ;  others  at  La  Cloche,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Manitoulin  islands  ;  others  at  Grosse 
ile,  near  Michilimackinac.  The  voyageitrs  at  Sault  Saint  Mary 
and  lake  Superior  had  not  escaped  attack.  Dc  La  Corne  was 
then  the  commandant  at  Michilimackinac  ;  but  he  v.as 
absent.  havin<^  been  ordered  to  Montreal  and  sent  on  the 
expedition  to  Acadia. +  His  jilace  had  been  supplied  by  de 
Saint  Pierre,  who  arrived  there  in  October,  1747.  He  found 
the  Indians  ill-ilisj)osed  to  the  French.    He,  however,  \va<; 


*  N.Y.  Uoc.,  X.,  p.  182. 
t  Ante  page  349. 
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able  to  seize  two  of  the  murderers,  who  by  his  instructions 
were  taken  to  Montreal  by  members  of  the  tribe. 

De  la  Galissonni^re  was  then  in  Montreal,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  January.  Kalm  tells  us  that  the  governor  preferred 
Montreal  to  Quebec  On  this  occasion  he  remained  in  the 
city  until  the  end  of  July.  He  met  the  Michilimackinac 
deputation,  and  at  their  request  set  at  liberty  some  hostages 
held  by  the  French,  as  he  did  not  desire  to  punish  the  inno- 
cent for  the  guilty.  He  resolved,  however,  to  send  the 
prisoners  to  Quebec,  to  be  kept  there  under  restraint  During 
the  interview  one  of  the  Indians  present  was  recognised  as  an 
active  participant  in  the  outrages.  He  was  arrested  and  sent 
with  the  others  to  be  kept  in  confinement 

The  sequel  is  difficult  of  explanation.  The  three  prisoners 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  sergeant  and 
seven  picked  men.  The  prisoners  were  manacled  at  thcir 
feet.  Shortly  afterwards  the  canoe  was  discovered  with  the 
bodies  of  some  of  the  soldiers,  i'he  prisoners  had  escaped. 
The  e\  cnt  has  ne\  er  been  e.xplaincvd.  The  news  was  first 
carried  to  Three  KIm.  rs.  and  owing  to  some  laxity  of  inve>ti- 
jration  th<_'  facts  were  only  im])erfectly  known.  It  is  scarcely 
pi)<vit)Ie  that  the  escort  could  have  been  defeated  without 
straiHi^cin  ur  some  a>^i\tance  from  v.  ithout. 

It  was  dc  la  ( lalisxniiiiere  who  gave  instructions  for  the 
est.djli^liincat  of  a  fort  at  Toronto.  The  whole  territory 
c\t(  nding  to  lake  Huron  was  then  known  by  that  name. 
Lal:e  Simcoe  is  shewn  on  Charlevoix's  map  of  1745.  as  lake 
TuroiUu,  while  in  the  early  French  maps  the  site  of  the  present 
citv  is  referred  to  as  Teiaigon  ;  Matchedash  bav  is  also  known 
as  Toronto  ba\-.  rhe  name  was  even  given  to  some  of  the 
waters  ut  the  bay  of  Quinte. 

It  was  the  route  followed  to  lake  Huron.  Lake  Ontario 
was  left  at  what  is  now  called  the  river  Humber;  the  portage 
passed,  Holland  river  was  descended  to  lake  Simcoe.  At  the 
end  of  the  lake,  the  river  Severn  led  to  Matchedash  bay  and 
to  lake  Huron. 

The  object  in  the  establishment  of  the  fort  was  to  prevent 
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the  trade  of  the  Indians  with  Oswego.  The  design  origin- 
ally conceived  by  de  la  Galissonni^re  and  Bigot,  was  only 
executed  under  de  la  Jonqui^re.  In  the  autumn  of  1749,  some 
workmen  with  de  Portneuf  and  fifteen  soldiers  were  sent  up 
to  cany  out  the  project  On  completion,  the  new  structure 
was  named  **Fort  Rouill^,"  after  the  colonial  minister.  It 
remained,  occupied  by  a  small  garrison,  until  1758,  when 
Niagara  was  taken  in  the  attack  of  Prideaux  and  Johnson. 
To  prevent  the  fort  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English  it 
was  abandoned  and  burned.* 

The  ordinance  of  the  French  kingf  consequent  on  the 
signature  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  forbade  all 
hostility  to  be  committed  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
In  July,  1749,  Louisbourg  was  evacuated,  for  the  French  flag 
once  more  to  wave  over  cape  Breton.  The  fact  of  the  peace 
with  the  condition  of  the  evacuation  of  Louisbourg  was  thus 
welt  known  at  Quebec  Nevertheless  these  changed  relations 
between  the  two  nations  in  no  way  caused  de  la  Galissonni^re 
to  relax  in  hts  determination  to  secure  territory  for  France, 
and  he  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
in  an  authoritative  if  in  a  peaceful  manner  ;  r^arding  it  as 
the  connecting  link  between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  He  was 
no  little  encouraged  so  to  act,  by  the  irresolution  of  the  New 
York  legislature.  The  vacillation  of  this  body  shewn  in  its 
n^lect  in  protecting  the  outer  posts  of  the  province,  especially 
at  Saratoga,  was  well  known  in  Canada.  During  the  last 
months  of  the  war,  more  energy  had  been  shewn,  and  the 
prowling  parties  from  Crown  Point  had  obtained  no  success; 
indeed  the  French  had  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Mohawks. 

No  f^ronnd  for  the  claim  to  French  sovcrcip^nty  over  the 
valley  of  tlie  Ohio,  can  be  found  otherwise  than  on  the  explo- 

♦  We  n  .ve  to  the  exertions  of  ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Scatlding,  of  Toronto,  that  the  >iie 
of  the  fori  has  hem  pre=;er%'er1.  An  obcli?;k  erected  on  the  ground  on  which  it 
Stood  was  unveile<l  by  Lord  I^osdovrne,  6tb  September,  1S87.  Situated  in  the 
agricaltafml  exbibitioa  groonds,  it  is  aboat  tjoft.  etsi  of  Dt^Krin^streec,  within 
lmi(  a  mile  of  the  river  Hwber. 

t  Que.  Doc^  III.,  p.  410^  a6  May,  1748. 
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rations  made  by  de  La  Salle.  In  a  previous  chapter,*  I  have 
examined  de  La  Salle's  pretensions  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi  by  the  Ohio:  they  appear  to  me  untenable. 
France  had  established  her  authority  over  the  country  to  the 
north-west  of  the  lakes,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Illinois.  The 
district  south  of  lake  Erie  had  never  been  the  scene  of  French 
Canadian  exploration,  and  the  territory  around  the  Ohio  bad 
been  tacitly  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  eastern  British 
provinces  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Vii^inia  From 
these  states  for  some  years  traders  had  crossed  the  mountains, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  provinces  had  established 
relationship  with  the  Indians  domiciled  there.  Except  for  the 
necessity  of  uninterrupted  connection  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  French  claim  to  the  terri- 
tory would  have  been  preferred  With  de  la  Galissonnifere  the 
conviction  was  stroi^  that  the  possession  of.  this  connecting 
extent  of  country  was  indispensable  to  French  power :  and 
although  there  was  not  a  known  Canadian  settler  throughout 
its  extent,  and  no  dispute  had  as  yet  arisen  with  regard  to  its 
occupation,  he  took  steps  to  proclaim  French  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries. 

He  organized  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  dc 
C^loron,  a  captain  in  the  French  service,  a  chevalier  of  Saint 
Louis.  His  immediate  subalterns  were  de  Conlrecneur,  Coulon 
de  Villiers,  six  junior  officers  and  six  cadets,  with  twenty 
French  soldiers,  one  hundred  and  eight  Canadian  I'oyagnfrs, 
and  thirty  Iroquois  and  Abenakis.  They  left  Lachine  on  the 
1 6th  of  June,  1749,  antl  landed  at  the  spot  now  known  as 
Portland,  whence  the  portage  was  to  be  taken  to  lake 
Chatauqua.  The  water  in  the  nci<^hbourhood  is  so  shallow 
that  barques  cannot  approach  wiLliin  a  league  of  the  shore, 
and  the  navigation,  owing  to  a  rocky  bottom  with  many  pro- 
jecting points  of  the  formation,  is  dangerous  to  canoes.  No 
protection  can  l)e  obtained  again.st  the  winds,  and  there  was 
then  no  Indian  villai;c  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  landing 
place  made  an  unfavourable  impression  on  de  Celoron.  We 

*  Ante  Vol.  I.,  p.  408. 
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have  in  these  facts  the  explanation  of  the  subsequent  change 
in  the  base  of  operations  to  Presqulle,  some  miles  to  the 
west  on  lake  Erie,  at  the  town  now  known  as  Erie  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  formed  the  landing  place  for  future  operations  ; 
no  further  attempt  was  made  to  .follow  the  route  taken  by 
de  C^toron.* 

The  distance  from  lake  Erie  to  lake  Chatauqua  is  eight 
miles,  the  latter  being  in  its  mean  height  726  feet  above  lake 
Erie;  to  reach  the  height  of  land  between  the  two  water 
systems  r,000  feet  has  probab!}'  to  be  ascended.  Some 
advantag^c  was  taken  of  the  small  creek  discharging  into  lake 
Erie,  but  nearly  the  entire  distance  Had  to  be  overcome  by 
**  portaging."  On  the  32nd  of  July,  dc  Cdoron  was  able  to 
place  his  canoes  on  lake  Chatauqua.  He  was  now  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ohio  which  discharges  into  the  Mississippi.  De 
Celoron  repaired  his  canoes  and  gave  his  men  a  da)''s  rest 
after  their  labours.  They  had  been  severe,  for  he  had  had  to 
cut  his  w  a\-  before  he  could  ])ass  with  the  canoes  and  stores. 
He  arrived  within  two  miles  or  so  of  the  discharge  of  the  lake, 
when  liis  scouts  informed  him  that  parties  had  been  seen  in 
the  woods  and  had  fled  on  their  approach.  The  small  tribu- 
tary stream  into  which  he  entered  w  as  shallow,  so  the  canoes 
were  lightened  and  a  porla^i^e  of  three  quarters  of  a  league 
saved.  1  )e  Celoron  tells  us  that  le  Sieur  de  la  Saussave 
poinled  out  this  spot,  conveyinj^  the  idea  that  he  was  previ- 
ously acquainted  with  the  country. 

On  the  25th  a  council  was  held.  The  previous  evening 
they  had  reached  a  \  illa^e,  the  cabins  of  w  Inch  had  been  pre- 
cipitately abandoned,  the  canoes,  utensils  and  even  food 
ha\  ini,^  been  left  behind.  Dc  Celoron  saw  the  risk  ul  a!.u  m 
being  given  to  the  other  villages,  and  an  ambuscade  of  a  large 
united  force  being  laid  for  his  party.  He  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  send  forward  Joncaire,  a  lieutenant, with  some  Indians 

*  "  Journai  de  ia  campagne  que  moy  Celorou,  chevalier  de  I'ordre  royal  mill- 
tain  de  S«int  Louis,  capitiune,  oomniaatluit  an  d^cadtment  envoy^  dans  la  Bdlt 
RMivc,  ai  fiiiia  par  las  ordrei  de  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  GalisMMiniiire,  oonunaiidaat 

gaieral  de  toute  la  nouvelle  Frnnce  ct  pays  de  la  LouisiaflHu"  [Haigl7«  VoL  VL] 
"  Je  n'j  ai  rien  trouve  d'avantageux,  etc,"  p.  669. 
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to  the  village  of  Paillc-coupee  to  invite  those  living  there  to 
remain,  and  to  explain  to  them  the  friendly  spirit  of  the 
expedition.  The  route  was  followed  cautiously  for  the  three 
ensuing  days.  Owing  to  the  low  level  of  the  water  at  many 
spots,  the  canoes  were  frequently  only  moved  forward  with 
difficulty.  On  the  29th  he  reached  the  stream  now  kno\Mi  as 
the  Alleghany ;  the  creek  he  had  been  following  was  the 
Conewango. 

Dc  Ccloroii  hat!  been  furnished  with  leaden  plates  with 
engraved  ins^  !  I'lnions.*    On  arrrivinj;^  at  the  Allec^hany,  one 

•  'J'hese  plates  were  eleven  inches  long  ami  seven  and  a  half  inches  »i-.le.  ^ Jnc- 
of  the  iu&criplions  was  as  follows: — **L*tn,  1749.  dv  re^ne  de  Lorn  XV.,  Key 
de  France,  Novi  CelovM  Commandant  d'vn  detacbement  envois  par  MouiieTr  Le 
M'*  de  la  Galissonicre  [sic].  Commandant  General  de  la  Nouvclle  France  povr 
retablir  la  tranqvillite  dans  r;velqvcs  villat^es  '^ran'npc=;  de  ces  canfons.  avons 
cnterre  ceUe  placjue  aw  (oujiuent  de  Lohio  et  Ue  i chaaakoin  ce  zg jviiiet,  pies  de 
]«  Riviere  Oyo  autrement  Belle  Riviiie,  pour  mooument  da  renoavellement  de 
possession  qae  nous  avons  pris  de  la  ditte  Riviire  Ojro^  et  de  toataa  celles  qutj 
tom^ven?,  et  Hl-  tmUes  !cs  terres  des  deux  cotes  jv«rju?  nvx  sovrces  des  dittes 
Kivieres  ainsi  qv'en  onl  jovy  ou  dv  jovir  les  precedents  Kois  de  France,  et  qu'Us  s*y 
aoot  DMtnt«iv»  p^ir  let  amies  et  par  les  traittes  specudement  par  oevx  de  Ruwidc 
d^Vtrecbt  et  d'Aix  la  Chapelle." 

A  fac-simile     L^Ivcn  in  the  New  York  Dt>c  ,  VI  ,  p.  611. 

One  of  the  pi.iies  was  stolen,  probably  dug  up  nfier  having  been  .sunk  in  the 
ground.  It  was  delivered  to  Sir  William  Johnson  on  the  4th  of  December,  1750, 
at  bis  residence  on  tbe  Mobawk,  \>if  a  Oi,yuga  chief  [New  Yoric  Doc,  VI.,  p. 
604],  w  ho  stated  ibat  it  bad  been  obtained  by  arUfice  from  Joncaire.  He  deaired 
tri  ki.nw  the  meaning  of  the  proceeding.  Johnson  eajdained  the  matter  as  may 
be  supposed. 

**  Brethren,"  he  said,  **tbis  is  an  Af&ir  of  the  greatest  importance  to  yon, 

nothing  less  than  all  your  Lands  and  best  Hunting  Places  are  aimed  at  with  a  view 
of  secluding  you  entirely  from  n>  &  the  rc^i  »>f  ymw  I?re!hren,  viz'.,  the  riiil.i<lel- 
phians,Virginbns,  A:ca.,  who  can  always  supply  you  with  the  necessarys  of  Life  at 
a  mttdi  lower  rate  than  the  French  ewer  did  or  could,  ft  under  whose  Protection 
you  are,  ever  will  be,  safer  and  better  served  in  every  respect  than  nnder  the 
French.  These  anfl  Imn  li  Ld  cnhpr  snV)>tantial  reasons  I  could  give  yon  to  con- 
vince you  that  the  Ficni  li  are  your  implacable  ennemies.  But  as  I  tokl  you 
before,  tbe  very  Instrument  you  now  brought  me  of  their  own  writing  is  sufficient 
of  itself  to  conviBce  the  wodd  of  their  Vilianoiis  dea%ns. 

The  chief.  "  with  great  attention  &  surprise,  heard  you  repeat  the  substance 
of  that  Devil: -li  Writing  which  T  bronjrht  yni,  iS:  also  with  pletisure  noticed  yow 
just  remarks  thereon,  which  really  agree  with  my  own  sentiments  on  it." 

New  York  Doc.,  VI.,  pp.  €09-610. 

Clinton  sent  a  report  of  the  matter  to  England,  and  forwarded  the  plate  on 
his  (fceiving  it  on  tbe  17th  Jamtary,  1750. 
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of  these  plates  was  buried,  and  the  arms  of  the  king  of  France 
on  a  shield  of  tin  were  attached  to  a  tree.   The  place  is  now 

known  as  Warren.    Proceeding  down  the  All^hany,  de 

Ccloron  met  the  deputation  which  had  been  sent  from  the 

village  to  confer  with  him.    He  gave  them  some  milk  of  their 

father  Onontio,  as  they  called  brandy,  and  some  tobacco.  They 

reached  a  village,  which  consisted  of  twelve  or  thirteen 

cabins,  and  de  Ccloron  was  saluted  on  his  arrival  by  mu^lcc  try, 

lie  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank.    He  invited  the  Indians 

to  accompany  him  to  the  viila;:^c  of  "  Paillc-couptSe,"  and  there 

to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.    He  arn'\  cd  on  the  30th:  both 

these  villages  were  coniyxj-^ied  of  Seneca  Indian'^.  Joncaire 

had  (^reat  difficulty  in  pcrsuadini^  them  to  remain,  and  it  is 

probable,  that  without  his  presence  ainon;^  them,  they  would 

have  al)an(ioned  tlie  [)lace.    A  council  was  held.     l)e  Ccloron 

relates  that  the  Indians  agreed  not  to  receive  the  English ; 

and  in  .spring  that  they  would  themselves  return  to  Canada. 

It  rained  the  follow  iiig  day,  so  de  Ccioron  remained  where  he 

was.    The  rain  raised  the  level  of  the  creeks,  the  journey  could 

therefore  be  continued  with  less  impediment.    On  the  1st  of 

August,  he  passed  a  village  of  the  Lou])S  and  Foxes.  One 

man  only  was  jn-csent  ;  all  the  rest  had  taken  flight.    .At  a 

second  villai;e  he  addressed  the  inhabitants  .setting  forth  his  0 

friendly  intentions.    The  answer,  which  he  received,  shew  ed 

the  good  feeling  towards  the  English,  the  Indians  praying  to 

be  allowed  until  next  spring  to  retain  those  who  were  present 

among  them. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  junction  of  French  creek  with  the 
AUeg^hany,  described  by  him  as  the  river  aux  Bceufs,  he 
found  only  five  or  six  Iroquois.  The  English  traders  and  the 
Indians  had  sought  refuge  in  the  woods.  He  here  buried  a 
second  plate. 

Joncaire  was  again  sent  forward  to  the  village  of  Attigu^ 
On  reaching  this  place,  supposed  to  have  been  some  twenty^ 
five  miles  above  Pittsburgh,  de  Ccloron  only  found  Joncaire 
with  his  men  ;  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  place  had  taken 
flight   He  proceeded  onward  to  Chaouanon,  a  Shawnee 
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village,  which,  by  the  order  of  tic  l?c;iuh;irnois,  had  been  aban- 
doned ^inee  1745,  when  Chartrand  and  the  party  with  him  were 
removed  to  the  river  Vermilion,  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash.  I  le 
there  met  six  English  traders  with  fifty  horses  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  packets  of  furs.  De  Cc^loron  relates  that  he 
summoned  them  to  retire  from  tiie  territory  as  belonc^inj^  to 
the  king  of  France,  with  the  threat  that  if  they  came  back  their 
property  would  be  taken  from  them.  They  were  allowed  to 
prnceed  homcuard  with  their  wares,  de  Celoron  describing 
them  as  profuse  in  ])romises  not  to  return,  and  w  hellier  by  fear 
or  otherwise,*  adtnittini^  thai  they  had  no  business  there. 

From  this  place  de  C^loron  addressed  a  lai  nions  to  the 
governor  of  Penn.sylvania.  It  was  dated  the  6th  of  Auijust  : 
he  was  careful  to  avoid  any  declaration  that  he  was  present  to 
take  possession  of  the  country.  He  represented  that  he  had 
come  to  settle  some  quarrels  whidi  had  broken  out  between 
the  savage  tribes.  He  was  exceedingly  surprised,  he  said,  to 
find  English  traders  who  had  intruded  on  the  territory  to 
which  they  had  no  right  He  called  upon  the  governor  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  trade  as  contrary  to  treaty. 

The  journey  was  continued.  A  village  of  Loups,  in  which 
only  three  men  had  been  left,  was  passed.  De  C^loron 
invited  them  to  attend  him  to  the  next  village,  known  as 
Rocher  Ecrit/^  under  the  sovereignty  of  an  old  woman 
devoted  to  the  English.  By  the  description  given  of  this 
place  the  belief  has  been  formed  that  it  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pittsburgh  below  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  which  unite  to  form  the  broad  Ohia 
The  banks  in  this  season  were  rich  with  luxuriant  foliage; 
Although  the  Indians  had  left,  the  English  traders  had 
remained.  They  were  taken  before  de  C^loron.  None  of  the 
Canadian  party  could  speak  English;  the  English  aflfected 
not  to  understand  French,  finally  they  came  to  some  inter- 

*  *'  Sott  p«r  pear  on  aatrement,"  p.  686. 

f  On  examining  the  rock  tlie  writing  WM  Ibiind  to  oonuit  of  some  Englidi 
names  in  cliarcoa!  ;  p.  688. 

i  "Get  endroit  est  une  des  plus  beaux  que  j'ay  vus  jusqu'a  prci>ent  dami  !• 
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change  of  ideas  by  means  of  Indian  ckaoitanan*  The  traders 
were  ordered  away  from  the  spot  They  are  represented  as 
saying  that  they  claimed  no  particular  right  of  commerce,  but 
were  simply  endeavouring  to  earn  their  bread,  and  hereafter 
that  they  would  not  return. 

The  camp  was  placed  three  leagues  lower  down.  De  Ci^loron 
was  now  approaching  Chiningu^,  indeed,  he  was  only  some 
five  miles  above  it.  Accordingly,  he  directed  his  men  to  take 
some  pains  in  their  dress  before  starting,  in  order  to  impress 
the  Indians  by  their  decent  appearance,  this  village  being  one 
of  the  most  considerable  on  the  Obia 

As  he  was  preparing  to  start  a  canoe  was  seen  approaching. 
It  contained  two  men  sent  out  to  obtain  information.  De 
C^loron  gave  them  "  coup  de  lait  de  leur  pi're  Onontio" 
brandy  :  the  men  asked  that  some  time  be  allowed  the  viHaj^e, 
duly  to  receive  the  l"'rench.  Dc  C(51oron,  iincerlaiii  of  his 
reception,  served  out  ammunition  and  took  preeaution  against 
hnstiliilcs.  On  his  approach  he  saw  one  luii^lish  and  some 
Freiieh  Haj^^s  tlx-inij^.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  he  was  received 
witli  a  sahite  of  musketry:  as  tiie  salute  took  the  form  o{ 
a  discharge  oi  ball  cartridc^c  de  C^loron  desired  that  it  might 
cease,  and  he  requested  that  the  English  flag  should  be 
hauled  down. 

Carefull)'  estahli^liing  his  camp  and  placing  sentinels,  the 
officers  were  instructed  unceasingly  to  visit  the  posts  during 
the  ni^ht.  Joncaire  subsequent!)'  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
a  luaivc  u'onian  whose  acquauiiance  he  had  niai.ie,  that  the 
project  of  an  attack  had  been  entertained  but  owing  to  these 
precautions  it  was  abandoned. 

The  village  was  large,  consisting  of  about  eighty  cabins.* 

*  Tlii-;  pl.iC'-.  unilt-r  the  nnme  of  l/Ojjstown,  Peniisylvani.i,  is  often  men  i<ined 
in  the  iaier  Indian  wars.  A  few  d.iy.s  after  the  departure  of  de  Celoron,  it  was 
vi&ited  by  Culonel  Crogan,  who  bad  been  sent  by  governor  Hamilton,  of  Penn* 
^vaojat  with  •  memfe  to  the  IndhiDt.  He  thus  deacribe*  what  took  place. 
[N.Y.  D«ic.,  VII.,  p.  267.]  *' After  I  h.id  delivered  my  message  to  the  Indians 
I  enqttircii  wlu^t  ihe  French  cnmmanfUT  said  lo  tht-m.  They  to!d  me  he  said  he 
was  only  come  to  visit  them  and  see  how  iliey  were  cloathed,  for  ihcir  Fattier,  the 
Governor  of  Canadai  was  detmniiwd  to  take  gieat  oare  of  all  bia  children  aettlad 
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The  meeting  between  de  C^loron  and  the  chiefs  took  place  on 
the  8th  of  August.    Speeches  were  made  and  the  proceedings 

were  friendly.  The  Indians  expressed  their  willingness  to 
hear  the  words  of  Onontio;  de  Ccloron  therefore  undertook  to 
address  them  in  the  morning,  and  stated  his  objection  to  the 

appearance  of  any  Engh'sh  flag. 

The  Indians  not  feeling  a'^siircd  of  the  jK-rfcctl)-  i^mod 
intentions  of  their  visitors  remained  awake  the  w  hole  niLiht, 
and  as  is  usual  in  '^ncb  CT^es.  passed  the  time  in  dancin;,.,'. 
Joncaire  in  the  in«  'rin'rv^"^  rc])f >rtc(i  that  ei;^hty  warriors  were  on 
the  jioint  of  arriving,  and  that  tlic-  resolution  had  been  formed  to 
attack  the  French.  It  is  not  probable  that  such  was  tlie  case. 
The  Indians  invariabl\-  attempted  a  suri)rise.  and  it  would  have 
been  contrary  lo  their  mode  of  warfare  to  iiave  attacked  such  a 
force  as  that  of  the  French.  However,  de  Celeron  might  be 
impressed  w  ith  such  belief,  his  insti  uctions  from  de  la  (lalis- 
sonniere  w  a>  to  avoid  any  exhibition  <>f  strength.  Thercft^re,  in 
the  afternoon,  through  loncaire  lie  called  upon  the  Indians,  to 
act  upon  the  deteruiiiiation  they  had  formed  with  regard  to 
his  party.  Fifty  of  the  I^liaus  passed  before  de  Celoron 
and  saluted  him,  and  two  hours  later  the  chiefs  came  to  his 
tent  with  the  calumet  of  peace.  The  pipe  was  smoked,  and 
a  meeting  ai  ranged  for  the  next  day  at  ten. 

The  village  was  compased  of  Iroquois  of  the  several  tribes, 
Shawnees,  and  Loups.  There  were  also  some  christian 
Iroquois  from  the  Two  Mountains,  and  Caughnawaga,  with 
some  Nipissings,  Abenakis,  and  Ottawas.  De  Ctioron  dwelt 
on  the  design  of  the  English  to  seize  the  country,  and  called 

ou  U>e  Ohio,  and  dcniicd  ihey  would  turn  away  all  the  Lnglish  traders  from 
•mongct  ttiem,  for  tbeir  Fatlier  wonld  not  mfler  tbcm  to  tnule  thcve  mj  moKi  iMt 
•        would  send  traders  of  hU  Own,  wbo  wDiild  Imde  with  them  on  itiionnbla-  teim 
tbftn  the  English  " 

'*  1  then  asked  them  if  they  really  thought  that  was  tJie  intention  of  the  French 
coming  at  that  time :  They  answered,  yes,  they  believnd  the  PVench  not  onlf 
wanted  to  drive  the  English  traders  off  that  they  might  have  the  trade  to  them* 

selves ;  but  that  they  h:i  !  nt-o  a  furtlu'r  intention  by  thefr  bumnp  imn  plates  whh 
inscriptions  on  them  in  the  mouth  of  every  remarkable  Creek,  which  we  know  is 
to  steal  our  country  from  lu.  But  we  will  go  to  the  Onondaga  Coonctl  and  con- 
rnlt  then  how  we  majr  prevent  them  bom  derranding  m  of  o«r  land.** 
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upon  them  in  any  war  to  remain  neutral  One  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  late  peace  between  England  and  Fcance  was 
that  the  English  should  not  enter  this  territory,  and  he  should 
order  the  English  traders  who  were  present  to  retire.  They 
were  summoned  accordingly  and  so  notified  ;  de  C^loron 
also  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Carolina,  complaining  of  their 
presence. 

On  the  nth  the  Indians  appeared  with  <their  reply.  De 
C^loron  affected  to  be  satisfied  with  it ;  nevertheless,  he 
thought  that  their  promises  were  little  to  be  relied  upon.  He 
saw  that  their  interest  engaged  them  on  the  side  of  the 
English,  and  he  formed  the  extraordinary  opinion  that  the 
loss  sustained  by  goods  being  cheaply  sold  was  borne  by  the 
king  of  England,  or  by  the  country.  It  was  plain  that  the 
French  could  not  count  on  the  Indians  being  on  their  side 
until  Uiey  could  furnish  them  with  cheap  goods.  Presents, 
however,  were  given,  and  de  C^Ioron  continued  his  journey. 

On  the  T2th  he  met  two  wooden  canoes,  laden  with  goods, 
conducted  by  four  Indiana  There  was  difficulty  in  the  tribes 
understanding  each  other,  but  eventually  it  was  discovered 
that  the^  canoes  were  returning  from  the  Sdoto,  twenty-five 
days  journey  from  where  they  were.  De  Celoron  did  not 
molest  them.  He  had  now  many  of  his  men  ill,  and  the 
Indians  were  set  to  hunt  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  buifalo. 
The  rations  were  reduced  to  oatmeal  porridge  ;  fortunately 
some  deer  were  killed*  On  the  13th  he  reached  the  Kanou- 
ouara  :  here  he  sank  a  third  plate.  Modem  writers  consider 
that  this  place  is  Wheeling  creek,  in  Virginia.  On  the  15th 
a  fourth  plate  was  buried  at  the  river  Yenanguakonan  :  a 
fifth  plate  on  the  18th  of  August  at  Chinondaista.-|- 

*  **  I'our  refr&ichir  mon  rnonfle,  qui  iie  vivoit  plus  qu'i  la  colif  mnis  je  fus 
tromp^.  Mes  sauvages  a'avoieot  tue  que  quelques  chevreuils  ;  c'e«t  une  faible  res- 
Mime  pottr  soulager  da  «MMde  affiun^  et  mklade.^  (p.  700^) 

t  These  two  plates  were  discovered  io  modern  limes.  In  1798  some  bojrs 
found  the  jil.ile  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river.  Some  portion  was  cut  off 
in  order  to  make  bullets,  but  enou}|)i  of  ilic  plate  remained  to  shew  its  character. 
It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Antiquurtan  Society  of  Mas&acbu^tt^  to  whom  it 
was  given  hf  Mr.  de  Witt  Clinton.  The  iftb  plate  was  discovered  only  in  tS^ 
at  the  Toot  of  the  Kenewha  river.  No  other  plates  have  been  found. 
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In  all  these  cases  the  arms  of  France  were  attached  to  a 
tree.  On  the  19th  it  rained,  so  no  start  was  made.  The 
journey  was  continued  the  following  day.  On  the  21st  Jon* 
caire  was  sent  to  the  Scioto  village  in  consequence  of  the 
representation  of  the  Indians  that  as  the  presence  of  the 
expedition  was  known,  an  ambuscade  might  be  laid  for  it 
The  advance  was  made  with  caution.  The  canoes  had  gone 
about  four  leagues  when  a  canoe  bearing  a  white  flag  was 
seen  approaching.  It  was  Joncaire  with  seven  Shawnees 
and  Iroquois.  De  C^loron  learned  that  the  people  of  the 
village  were  much  excited  and  inimical  to  the  French.  They 
had  threatened  Joncaire,  and  retaining  his  subaltern  de 
NiverviUe,  and  his  Indians,  they  had  sent  Joncaire  back 
under  an  escort.  De  C^ioron  directed  the  Shawnees  to 
return  to  their  village,  promising  that  he  would  shortly  be 
there  himself.  He  learnt  from  Joncaire  that  the  Indians 
had  constructed  a  fort  with  the  intention  of  defending  them- 
selves. "  I  knew,"  writes  de  C^Ioron,  **  the  weakness  of  my 
detachment,  two-thirds  of  which  were  young  men  who  had 
never  served,  and  at  the  appearance  of  ten  painted  Indians 
would  have  taken  to  fl{<^ht."  *  He  was  without  provisions, 
his  Cannes  were  damaged,  and  he  Imd  no  bark  or  "funi  to 
mctid  them.  He  had,  however,  fifty  good  men  and  good 
officers. 

The  till  eatened  danger  passed  away:  either  a  more  prudent 
or  a  better  feeling  was  entertained  by  the  Indians,  and  de 
C^Ioron  on  his  arrival  was  received  with  salutes.  He  states 
that  one  thousand  shots  must  have  been  fired.  He  landed 
opj)(isite  the  village  aiul  returned  the  salute.  Some  of  the 
chiefs  crossed  the  stream,  briiiLjing  with  them  de  Xiverville 
and  the  Indians  of  the  party.  They  came  bearitiL:;;  the 
caluinet,  aud  cut  the  grass  so  the  i)arty  could  sit  down.  As 
they  were  seatini^  themselves,  about  eighty  Indian  warriors 
passed  over  from  the  other  side,  upon  u  hich  de  Celoron  [placed 
his  own  men  underarms.  The  Indians  assured  him  ih.^i  liiey 
had  no  hostile  intention,  and  they  would  retire  as  their  presence 

*  '*  A  I'a&pect  de  dix  Muvages  maUches  auroient  pris  la  fuite."    p-  706. 
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created  suspicion.  They  invited  dc  C^loron  to  come  over  to 
their  village ;  he  .declined  the  invitation  and  pointed  out  it 
was  their  chiefs  who  should  visit  him.  All  night  de  Cdoron 
remained  on  the  watch. 

The  village  was  composed  of  Shawnces  and  Iroquois  of 

the  Six  Nations.  There  were  likewise  some  christian  Indians 
from  Caughna\va;4a  and  the  Two  Mountains,  with  Loups, 
Miamis  and  other  nations.  Joncairc  found  them  devoted  to 
the  Kni;lish.  On  the  23rd,  some  chiefs  came  across  with  a 
friend  I \'  niessaL^e.  I)e  ("eloron  told  ihem  that  they  would  l)e 
ruined  by  liolding  relations  with  the  Mni;lish.  His  lan-ua,L;e, 
however,  was  amicable,  and  he  cx])resseti  the  hope  that  Ik  rc- 
afier  they  would  listen  to  the  w  ords  of  their  fatiier  Onontio, 
and  he  addressed  them  on  the  part  of  the  ;.^ovL'rnor-gcncral. 
While  the  council  was  being  held,  a  Shawnee  entered  stating 
that  the  village  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  some  Ottawas 
from  Detroit  Joncaire  \\as  si-nt  to  examine  into  tl\e  truth 
of  the  report.  It  was  found  that  tiiree  Ottawas  liad  been  sent 
with  letters  by  de  .Sabrex'ois  to  de  C'ckjron.  Tlie  answer  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  \'illage  as  reported  b}'  de  Cc loron  ^\  e  re  sub- 
missive. The  village  promised  loyalty  to  the  1'  rcnch.  The 
English  traders  were  accordingly  ordered  to  leave  the  country, 
and  the  governor  of  Carolina  was  again  addressed  as  to  their 
presence. 

The  letters  of  de  Sabrevois,  who  commanded  at  Detroit, 
related  to  the  Indians  at  that  place.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand de  C^loron's  allusion  to  them.  He,  however,  wrote 
back  for  twenty  canoes  to  be  prepared  for  him  below  Detroit, 
with  provisions,  by  the  commencement  of  October. 

After  passing  the  river  Blanche  on  the  28th,  he  sent 
de  VilHers  with  his  son  to  the  Miami  village,  three  leagues 
distant  On  their  return  with  the  chiefs,  he  called  upon  the 
latter  to  accompany  him  to  the  village  under  the  control  of 
the  chief  known  as  'Ma  Demoiselle."  On  reaching  the 
stream  described  by  him  as  "  La  Roche,"  now  known  as  the 
Miami,  the  last  plate  was  buried. 

De  C^loron  now  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Miami  to 
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the  village  of  La  Demoiselle.  He  had  only  passed  down  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  ;  the  inference  must  have  been,  that 
by  the  French  holdinc^  the  upper  territory,  the  sovereij,mty  of 
Louisiana  assured  them  possession  to  the  Mississi|)p;.  The 
water  v/as  low,  and  it  took  twelve  days  to  arrive  at  the  village, 
which  was  established  at  the  junction  of  Loramie  creek  with 
the  Miami.  "  La  Demoiselle  "  was  an  ally  of  the  English  ;  * 
nevertheless,  he  sent  four  chiefs  to  meet  tic  C  "c!(  )rc>n.  From  the 
general  shallowness  of  depth,  and  in  order  h  <  ai^tmii  the  p.T^^^n^e 
up  stream  of  the  canoes,  de  Celoron  had  landed  some  of  the 
troops,  it  was  at  this  spot  de  Celoron,  with  de  Courtcinanche, 
met  these  chiefs.  The  calumet  was  smoked,  and  they 
remained  there  for  the  night.  On  the  13th  of  Septendn  r  he 
arrived  at  the  village.  T\\  n  Kngh'shmen  were  present  ;  tiiey 
were  sent  away.  De  CctMruii  liatl  asked  de  Raimond,  in 
cojnni  of  the  fort  on  the  river  Maumcc,  to  send  him  a  man 
named  Roy  an  interpreter,  whuni  he  expected  to  meet  at  this 
place.  He  v/aited  for  tiie  man  for  three  days  :  as  he  failed  to 
appear  dc  Celoron  had  to  make  use  of  an  Iroquois  who 
spoke  Miami  1,  and  on  the  17th  he  addressed  "la  Demoi- 
.selle"  and  his  people,  and  called  upon  them  to  return  to 
Kiskakon.f  He  forcbadc  them  proceeding  to  the  Ohio  to 
have  mteixiourse  with  the  English,  all  of  whom  be  said  he 
had  ordered  to  retire  from  the  country.  Presents  were  given 
to  the  chiefs,  and  to  the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe. 
On  the  1 8th  the  two  chiefs,  "la  Demoiselle,"  of  the  river 
Miami,  and  "  La  Barii,"  of  the  river  Blanche,  came  to  him 
with  a  promise  to  return  to  Kiskakon  in  the  spring.  De 
Celoron  was  desirous  that  they  should  proceed  thither  with- 
out delay,  but  the  chiefs  pleaded  that  the  season  was  too 
advanced.  On  the  19th  the  interpreter  Roy  arrived.  De 
Ciloron  endeavoured  with  his  help  to  induce  the  chiefs  to 
accompany  him,  but  the  attempt  failed. 

On  the  20th,  finding  that  owing  to  the  low  state  of  the 

*  lie  is  tncntione<i  i;i  ibc  reports  from  the  west,  of  two  years  eai!!t  1,  1747, 
the  organizer  of  the  league  against  the  French.   N.V.  doc,  X.,  p.  139-143. 
t  KUkakon  was  the  site  of  the  later  fort  Wayne  on  the  river  llanmca. 
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water,  the  canoes  could  not  be  taken  further  up  stream,  they 
were  burned,  and  the  party  proceeded  overland  to  Kiskakon» 
on  the  Maumee.  Every  man  carried  his  provisions  and  knap> 
sack.  The  officers'  baggage  was  put  upon  the  backs  of  some 
horses  which  had  been  obtained,  and  was  taken  by  Indians 
specially  engaged.  The  distance  to  the  river  was  125  miles, 
and  it  was  passed  over  in  less  than  six  days,  for  they  arrived 
at  the  Maumee  on  the  25th.  The  force  was  divided  into  four 
brigades,  de  Ceioron  commanding  on  the  right,  and  de  Con- 
trecceur  on  the  left.  It  was  in  expeditions  of  this  character 
that  the  discipline  and  endurance  of  the  French  were  always 
apparent* 

Dc  Ccloron  remained  two  days  at  the  fort  in  order  to 
obtain  provisions  and  canoes  to  coast  lake  Erie  to  Detroit. 
But  he  could  not  find  a  number  sufficient  for  the  whole  force, 
so  some  of  the  party  started  by  land.  Previous  to  his 
departui  c,  in  a  cniu  ersation  with  llu-  l^ied  Froid,  a  Miami 
chief,  lie  heard  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  "la  Demoi- 
selle's '  promises.  De  (  rloron  loft  the  Maumee  on  the  27th 
of  Srptember,  and  arrived  at  Deiroit  un  the  (^th  of  October. 
He  would  have  started  at  once  for  Montreal,  but  the  Indians 
had  indulged  in  ?i  gaudidtnus  before  leaving  the  Miami«=,  and 
did  not  arrive  until  two  days  later.  He  could  not  the  refore 
leave  beft»re  the  9th,  and  he  arrived  at  Montreal  uii  ihe  9th  of 
the  follow  in^;^  month.  He  lost  only  one  man  in  tlic  expe- 
dition, who  was  iliuwncd. 

The  Jesuit  fatlier  Be)nnccam(),  a  maihcmutician  of  some 
reputation,  accumpamc d  tlu-  expedition,  and  during  the 
journey  established  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  places 
visited.  His  observations  have  been  found  to  be  generally 
correct.  He  estimated  that  the  expedition  had  passed  over 
1,200  leagues:  3,000  miles.  De  Ccloron  believed  the  distance 
to  be  greater.  In  his  official  report  he  records  the  opinion  that 
the  Indian  tribes  were  ill-disposed  to  the  French,  and  devoted 
to  the  EnjTlish.   He  was  dubious  as  to  the  policy  to  be  fol- 

♦  '*  Nous  n'avons  mis  que  0104  jouri  et  deim  a  (aire  ceUc  roulc  que  i'ou  otmie 
acmqumte  Uenes;'*  p.  733. 
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lowed.  If  violence  were  used  towards  them  lliey  would  take 
flight  ;  and  the  French  could  not  t;ive  them  i^oods  as  cheaply 
as  the  ICui^lish.  Moreover,  he  did  not  consider  that  it  was  a 
wise  pr;licy  to  make  the  position  of  tribes  on  the  Ohio  too 
at^recahle,  as  it  would  tend  to  divert  the  population  from  the 
old  ])i>st  of  Detroit,  and  the  Mianiis  with  the  other  Indians 
would  he  exposed  to  I'jv^dish  innuencc.  De  Ccluron  e.\-|)ressed 
the  ojjinion  that  inan\-  of  the  French  traders  carried  on  a 
profitable  commerce  with  the  English. 

Sucli  was  the  remarkable  expedition  of  de  Celoron  to  the 
Ohio  ;  the  prelude  to  the  subsequent  w  ar.  owim^  to  the  policy 
which  it  sujjgested,  and  the  iiitluence  which  it  exercised.  It 
was  the  first  act  in  the  drama,  when  the  French  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  the  territory.  When  de  Celoron  reached 
Quebec,  de  la  Galissonni^rc  had  returned  to  France.  The 
governor-general  was  de  la  Jonqui^re.  It  was  not  in  his  day 
that  any  attempts  were  made  to  carry  out  the  policy  fore- 
shadowed. When  de  Celoron  arrived  at  Quebec  it  was  in 
November,  and  little  could  be  done,  more  than  to  report  the 
result  of  the  expedition  and  ask  for  instructions.  In  this 
respect  de  la  Jonqut^re  had  given  decided  opinions.  Two 
months  before  the  return  of  de  Celoron  he  had  written  to 
the  minister  of  marine,  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
several  commercial  posts  on  the  Ohio,  especially  towards  its 
source,  for  without  this  precaution  the  English  would  infallibly 
take  possession  of  the  country.* 

*  Miliary,  VI.,  )i.  727.  M.  de  la  Juiiquiire  an  Mioistre  de  k  Marine.  "It 
faudroit  que  nous  etahiissioiM  aa  ou  pluiicon  pottci  de  commerce  war  Im  Uelle 

Riviere,  on  (Inns  Ic>  envirms  ct  siirtOttt  VeiB  fa  mUVOe.    .    .    .    taot  CeU  let 

Auglois  s'y  dtabliroient  iDfailliblemcDt." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  September,  1748,  the  abb£  Picquet  commenced  the 
foundation  of  "La  Presentation  "  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  the  modern  Ogdensbuig  on  the  river 
Oswegatchie.  When  de  C^loron,  on  ascending  the  river, 
-visited  Picquet,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1749,  he  found  about 
forty  arpents  of  cleared  land.  On  his  return  in  October  de 
'C^loron  again  stopped  at  the  new  settlement  to  learn  what 
progress  had  been  made.  A  fort  had  been  built,  but  it  had 
been  burned  in  the  absence  of  Picquet  by  some  Cayuga 
Indians,  it  was  said,  sent  by  the  English  from  Oswego.  A 
negro  also  had  been  induced  to  leave  him.  A  portion  of 
the  buildings  had  been  saved,  in  which  three  men  remained 
as  a  guard,  one  of -whom  had  had  his  arm  blown  off  by  the 
T^arrcl  of  a  gun  bursting. 

Picquet  was  a  Frenchman  born  at  Bourg  in  Bresse,  on  the 
•6th  of  December,  1708.*  He  studied  in  Paris,  and  became  a 
sulpician.  In  1733  he  arrived  as  a  missionary  in  Canada. 
He  was  finally  sent  to  the  mission  of  the  Two  Mountains, 
and,  like  many  priests  of  that  period,  was  impressed  by  the 
opening  offered  through  the  political  requirements  of  the 
<:ountr\%  and  consequently  became  an  active  agent  in  any 
operations  in  which  they  were  involved.  He  was  present 
with  Marin  in  his  attack  on  Saratorra.  He  advocated  the 
•construction  of  a  fort  at  the  head  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
rapid?.  There  was  nothing  noxel  in  the  opinion,  for  the 
.advantages  of  makin^if  a  settlement  at  La  Galettc  on  the 
Canadian  side,  had  frecjuentl}'  been  pointed  out.  Picquet's 
proposition  was  to  construct  a  fort  on  the  opposite  shore,  in 
the  Iroquois  territory,  to  create  opposition  to  the  settlement 

•  Doc.  Hist.  N.Y.,  I.,  p.  428.    "  Lellres  EUifiantes  et  Curieus^,  XIV," 
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of  Oswego.*  His  representations  received  unusual  encou- 
ragement In  October,  1749,  Bigot  reported  that  3485  livres 
had  been  expended  at  "  La  Presentation  "  the  name  given  to 
the  new  settlement,  independently  of  provisions  for  the  work- 
men. The  intention  of  de  la  Jonqui^re  was  to  send  the  Sieur 
de  la  Morandi^re  in  charge  to  control  the  trade,  but  a  fire 
which  happened  on  the  28th  of  October  made  that  step 
unnecessary.  The  design  to  induce  several  Onondagas  and 
Oneidas  to  leave  their  cantons  and  establish  themselves  at 
the  new  post  was  not  entirely  witHout  success.  Picquet  had 
endeavoured  to  form  direct  relationship  with  the  Onondagas,. 
but  had  failed,  and  in  1748  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
mission  of  the  Two  Mountains.f  On  the  50th  of  September 
of  that  year,  he  left  Quebec  to  determine  the  precise  location 
for  his  attempt.  In  May,  1749,  he  started  with  twenty«five 
Frenchmen  to  commence  his  operations  on  the  Oswagatchie.} 
A  fire  nearly  destroyed  the  result  of  his  labours ;  he  sue* 
ceeded,  however,  in  establishing  himself,  and  gathered  around 
him  several  Indians.  The  new  settlement  had  no  influence 
on  subsequent  events.  When  first  proposed  it  obtained  the 
countenance  of  de  ia  Galissonniirc,  who  considered  that  the 
post  should  be  fortified,  "  but  discreetly,*'  and  settlement 
established  around  it.$  No  political  result  wa.s  attained,, 
more  than  that  it  afforded  a  6cld  for  the  operations  of  Picquet 
One  of  his  proceedings  was  in  1751  to  travel  round  lake 
Ontario.  What  object  be  had  in  view,  except  to  make  his 
presence  known,  cannot  easily  be  seen.  The  narrative  of  hi& 
journey  is  recorded  with  much  self-complacency. 

A  contemporary  writer  represents  him  to  have  been  as 
ambitious  as  Lc  Loutrc,  l^ut  with  more  decency.  As  he  vras 
well  acquainted  wiili  the  Iroquois  Janguagc,  he  could  more 
readily  attain  the  position  besought;  and  his  representations 

*  (^densburg  is  about  teveety  miles  from  the  dischufe  of  lake  Oaurio  into 
the  river  Saint  Lawrence.  The  distance  thenee  to  Oswqip,  foUomng  the  const,  U 

about  seventy  miles. 

+  N.Y.  Doc,  VI.,  p.  743  ;  X.,  p.  154. 

t  Ib.»  X..  p.  203. 

i  N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  pb  128. 
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that  it  was  possible  to  gain  the  alliance  of  the  Six  Nations  led 
to  his  views  being  entertained.  The  fort  at  the  time  by  no 
means  found  ^neral  countenance,  and  by  many  was  called 
**  Picquet's  folly."  ♦  The  success  recorded  was  but  moderate. 
Picquct's  courage  was  undoubted.  He  was  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  join  in  any  hostile  expedition;  and  from  his  strength 
of  character  he  obtained  influence  over  the  Indians.  On  one 
occasion  he  organized  a  party  to  proceed  from  Cataraqui  to 
seize  prisoners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oswego.  On  hearing 
of  Montcalm's  success  at  Oswego,  he  made  his  way  thither 
and  erected  a  cross  with  the  motto  **  in  hoc  signo  vincunt" 
A  pole  was  placed  beside  it  with  the  king's  arms  and  the 
inscription  "  manibus  date  lilia  plenis.'^  He  was  also  at  the 
head  of  the  Amalecite  Indians  with  Montcalm  at  William 
Henry:  no  officer  is  mentioned  as  being  associated  with  him.  ^ 
He  had  been  attached  to  de  Levis'  force  assembled  to  operate 
on  the  Mohawk,  §  but  afterwards  countermanded  to  the 
defence  of  Ticonderoga.  11 

De  la  Jonqut^re*s  name  has  become  identified  with  the 
questionable  treatment  which  the  sons  of  de  La  Verendryc 
received.  They  were  removed  from  all  connection  with  the 
north-western  explorations,  and  Legardeur  de  Saint  Pierre 
was  appointed  in  command.  The  motive  has  been  assigned 
to  the  fact,  that  de  la  Jonqui^re,  with  Bigot,  was  engaged  in 
trading  operations  in  the  territory,  which  they  desired  to  keep 
uninfluenced  by  the  previous  transactions,  in  which  de  La 
Verendrye  was  involved,  and  that  in  consequence  Legardeur  de 
Saint  Pierre  was  selected  to  conduct  them.  The  charge  also 
has  been  brought  against  de  la  Jonqut^re  that  he  was 

*  Memoire!;  contenant  1'  hlstoire  d«  Canada  daiant  ta  guerre,  p.  18. 

+  N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  463. 
t  lb..  X.,  p.  607. 
I  lb.,  X.,  p.  719. 

I  After  de  Levia'  ftilnre  to  retake  Quebec  in  1766,  Picquet,  who  always 

paraded  his  intense  hatred  to  the  Ei^]i$h,  made  his  way  to  Michilimaclciiiaie^ 
and  thence  to  I/OuiMnnn.  After  remaininj;  twenty-two  nr^nth*:  in  the  country, 
he  returned  to  France,  where  he  died,  at  Verjon,  ou  the  I5ih  Juiy,  1781,  at  the 
age  of  aeventy* three.  Doc.  Hirt.  N.Y.,  I.,  p.  439. 
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parsimonious,  fond  of  money,  and  unscrupulous  in  its  aocumu* 
lation.  No  general  accusation  can  be  so  easily  made.* 
Bigot's  name  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  without  doubt  being 
thrown  upon  his  motives.  His  turpitude  on  all  occasions 
is  presupposed.  The  corruption  of  his  administration  is 
undeniable,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  assumption  of 
crime  in  all  he  did. 

An  agent  to  conduct  matters  in  the  west  could  have  been 
found  in  the  younger  de  LaVerendr)^,  dissevering  him  from  the 
former  operations.  His  father  had  not  carried  on  his  exptora< 
tions  by  his  own  resources ;  he  had  represented  a  company, 
the  members  of  which  resided  in  Montreal  and  Quebec.  At 
his  death  the  consideration  arose  who  should  be  placed  in 
charge.  De  la  Jonquiire  must  have  known  de  La  Verendrye^ 
for  he  arrived  in  Canada  on  the  14th  of  Augu5t,f  four  months 
before  his  death.  The  contemporary  writer  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  describes  his  discoveries  as  being  only  advantageous 
to  himself  and  his  associates,  and  speaks  of  his  reports  as 
being  unreliable.  De  la  Gatissonni&re  had  recommended  his 
continuance  in  his  position.  The  same  writer  tells  us  that 
de  la  Jonqui^re  became  a  partner  in  the  new  company,  and 
was  represented  by  M.  Brdard,  controller  of  marine,  and  that 
he  was  a  partner  of  Marin,  who  was  sent  on  an  expedition  to 
the  Sioux  in  October,  175a 

In  February,  1 750,  de  la  Jonquiire  reported  that  de  Saint 
Pierre  was  the  only  oAicer  capable  of  replacing  M.  dc  La 
Verendrye;  In  September  the  son  wrote  to  the  minister  of 
marine,  expressing  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
his  brother  to  serve  under  M.  de  Saint  Pierre,  and  stating  that 
the  offer  had  been  refused.  He  had,  however,  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  the  ports  previously  occupied,  in  order  to 

*  A  story  is  current  that  on  his  dcaihl]ed,«eeiag  wmx  tapers  were  being  bnaed 

in  his  room,  he  ordered  them  to  l>e  replaced  tallow  candles,  ns  they  were  less 
cx{'>ensjve,  and  wrvulfi  an<?wer  the  piiri>o<;e  equally  well.  1  can  find  nn  authority 
ior  the  story.  We  do  know  by  the  death  of  de  Saint  Valicr  thai  wax  was  often 
difficult  to  tie  got  in  Guiada,  and  it  is  not  inpotstble  that  tcHne  such  scene  took 
place  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  wax  tapeiS. 
t  We  Icnow  the  tut  from  Kalm. 
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extricate  himself  from  his  embarrassments.  There  was  some 
dissatisfaction  expressed  as  to  the  amount  of  cargo  taken  by 
htm.  He  met  de  Saint  Pierre  at  Micfailimackinac.  The 
interview  was  conducted  with  courtesy,  but  the  complaint  was 
preferred  by  de  La  Verendrye  the  younger,  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  excluded  from  the  country  west  of  lake  Superior. 

Legardeur  de  Saint  Pierre  was  accordingly  placed  in  charge 
of  the  expedition  of  discovery.  He  left  Montreal  in  June» 
!  750,  and  remained  absent  until  1 753.  At  that  time  Duquesne 
was  the  governor-general. 

De  Saint  Pierre's  report  establishes  that  he  had  not  previously 
been  in  the  country,  for  he  describes  it  as  being  much  worse 
than  he  fancied  it  could  be.*  He  arrived  in  September,  1750, 
at  fort  Saint  Pierre,  to  find  the  Indians  at  war  with  the  Sioux. 
He  endeavoured  to  make  peace,  and  obtained  a  promise  that 
the  hostilities  should  cease.  When  at  the  fort  de  la  Reine  in 
175 1  he  heard  that  war  was  still  going  on.  From  the  scarcity  of 
pfovisions,  he  sent  de  Niverville  on  snow-shoes  to  fort  Poscoioac, 
on  the  Saskatchewan.  There  was  suffering  from  want  of  food» 
and  in  June,  owing  to  ill-health,  the  Jesuit  father  lamorenerie' 
returned  to  Michilimackhiac.  In  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, on  the  opening  of  the  navigation,  the  Poscoioac,  now 
known  as  the  Saskatchewan,  was  ascended  by  de  Niverville's 
party.  Ten  men  left  on  the  29th  of  May  in  two  canoes,  and 
ascended  the  river  "aux  Montagnes  des  Roches."  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  fort,  named  "  la 
Jonquiire,"  was  builti*   De  Niverville  did  not  accompany  the 

*  **  Je  dois  reniarquer  que  cette  Ruutc  est  des  plui>  dilTicdcs,  et  cju  li  faut  une 
pntique  bicn  form&r  pour  en  ooonaltre  tes  rheiiiiiM ;  qoelques  BMuvaix  que  j'E«iMft 
lieo  de  me  let  figurer  je  ne  peus  qu'en  Eire  surpris."    Can.  Arch.,  1886,  p.  civiii. 

His  report  w.is  first  published  iji  tlic  Cana(ii.-in  .\ichives  of  1SS6.  li  is  also 
given  by  Margry,  VI.,  p.  637,  published  in  Both  refer  to  the  same 

nitliority,  tile  "HaMiaiBnd  papen."  The  Archive  npoit  follows  the  preeiift 
tpeUii^  with  certain  biaalcs  m  to  date.  Mr.  Maigry  has  oBodcntiscd  the  speHing 
and  supplied  the  dates.  There  are  sevenil  minor  diflferenoes  in  the  text ;  the 
sentences  in  ?;onr!e  cnses  increased  by  ad<lition.s,  in  others  shortened  by  the  omis- 
sion uf  certain  words.  The  main  narrative  U  unchanged.  This  discrepancy 
reqniref  some  explanation. 

f  Sir  Aleaander  Mackenne  in  hi*  acoovnt  of  the  fnr  trade  attndcs  to  the 
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expedition,  and  accoidingly  these  ten  unknown  Canadians 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  white  men  who  looked  upon 
these  mountains  thus  described,* 

De  Saint  Pierre  himself  never  proceeded  beyond  fort  de  la 
Reine,  on  the  Assiniboine.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  de  Niver- 
ville  in  1752,  he  went  himself  to  lake  Superior  to  attend  to  the 
safe  transit  of  goods  and  munitions.  He  returned  to  the 
Assiniboine, where  he  remained  until  the  7th  of  October.  After 
a  short  rest,  he  started  to  reach  the  new  fort  "  la  Jonquicre." 
On  his  route  he  met  a  party  sent  to  him  to  inform  him  that 
de  Niverville  was  still  ill  and  that  there  had  been  trouble  in 
the  west.  The  Assiiiiboincs  had  visited  the  French  fort  "la 
Jonquierc,"  where  they  found  some  of  the  Yhatchelini.  The 
Assiniboines  at  first  pretended  friendship,  but  finding  them« 
selves  the  more  numerous,  after  a  few  days  carouse  th^r 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  other  tribe,  carrying  off  the  women 
and  children  as  prisoners.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  French 
being  present.  , 

De  Saint  Fierre  endeavoured  to  enlist  some  Indians  to 
proceed  westward  and  obtain  information  ;  but  he  could  find 
none  who  would  undertake  the  mission,  lie  relates  that  in 
February-,  1752,  when  there  were  only  five  persons  in  the  fort 
with  himself,  two  hundred  Assiniboines  forced  their  way  in, 
and  were  commencing  to  take  possession  of  the  arms,  when  he 
forced  open  the  door  of  the  magazine,  and  knocked  off  the 
head  of  a  barrel  of  powder,  and  with  a  lighted  brand  threat- 
ened to  blow  up  the  building.   The  Indians  rushed  from  the 

presence  of  the  French  at  these  two  advanced  posts.  [Voyages  from  MoBtMtl 
throijj^h  the  continent  ...  to  the  Frozen  and  P.icific  Ocean*!  .  .  . 
'7^9i  '79^  iSoi,  p.  Ixxiii.J  "The  French  had  two  settiemenls  upon  the  Sas- 
leatehiwiiie  kmf  befeic^  and  at  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  fiist  at  the  Fftsquia 
IPosooioac]i  near  Carrot  River,  and  the  other  at  Ntpawi  [Kippeween],  irbei«  thqr 
had  .ij^ricuhural  instruments  [sic]  and  wheel  carriages,  marks  of  both  bdng  feood 
about  those  estaMi'hments,  where  the  <^oiI  is  excellent  ." 

*  It  is  difhculc  to  believe  that  if  the  great  range  of  the  Rocky  mcmniains,  with 
their  snoW'Covered  sammits,  had  been  seen  and  become  known,  thejr  would  not 
have  been  passed  by  with  so  slight  a  perfunctory  allusion.  .So  far  u>  I  can  learn, 
it  is  the  >>nlj  refinance  to  them  duriog  the  discoveries  of  de  La  Verendiye  and  hi* 
successors. 
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fort  to  escape  the  danger,  and  ran  into  the  plain.  He  followed 
them  and  fastened  the  lock  of  the  front  gate.  He  was  in 
dread  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  fourteen  men,  who  had 
been  sent  in  search  of  provisions.  But  they  returned  in  safety 
before  evening. 

De  Saint  Pierre  again  went  to  the  portage  at  lake  Superior 
for  his  provisions  and  goods.  Four  days  after  his  departure  fort 
de  la  Reine  was  burned.  On  his  return  he  wintered  at  the 
Red  river,  where  provisions  were  more  abundant  In  August, 
1752,  he  was  gratilied  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
new  governor^general  Dfkquesne.  He  is  careful  to  place  on 
record  that  no  charge  of  any  kind  had  been  at  the  cost  of  the 
king.  Giving  his  forts  over  to  M.  de  La  Come,  he  proceeded 
to  the  lake  Superior  /or/itt^/,  where  he  was  met  by  M.  de 
Niverville,  who  had  reached  this  spot  by  passing  through 
lake  Winnipeg.   The  expedition  then  started  for  Montreal. 

We  may  infer  from  the  narrative  of  de  Saint  Pierre  that 
trade  with  the  Indians  was  his  one  consideration.  No  account 
is  given  of  the  journey  of  M.  de  Niverville  more  than  it  * 
extended  over  three  hundred  leagues  by  the  river  Saskatch- 
ewan to  fort  "la  Jonquierc."  It  is  disposed  of  in  two  lines. 
No  description  is  furnished  of  the  country  more  than  that  the 
Rocky  Mountains  arc  mentioned;  and  little  information  was 
given  to  determine  what  future  policy  was  advisable. 

The  expedition  of  de  C^loron  was  not  followed  by  any 
active  operations  on  the  part  of  de  la  Jonqui^re.  He  gathered 
some  troops  tof:^ctlicr  for  an  expediti'Mi,  but  he  \vn«;  deterred 
from  proceeding  for  fear  of  causing  an  I  ndian  war.*  The  non- 
executioji  of  the  project  caused  dissatisfaction  in  France.  In 
March,  1750,  he  wrote  to  Clinton  the  governor  of  New  York, 
calling  upon  him  to  forbid  any  British  subject  trading  on  the 
Ohio.f  This  letter  remained  unanswered.  De  la  Jonquit;rc 
gave  orders  accordingly  to  de  C^loron,  who  had  been  appointed 
commandant  at  Detroit,  to  arrest  any  British  he  should  find 
in  the  territory.  Four  traders  were  consequently  taken :  three 

•  N.Y.  Doc.,  X.,  p.  139. 
t  Ibid.,  VI.,  p.  733. 
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at  Sandusky  bay,  one  near  the  French  fort' of  the  Miainis. 
They  were  sent  to  Quebec,  whence  three  of  them  were  carried 
to  France,  the  fourth  from  sickness  being  unable  to  embark. 

Clinton  protested  against  this  assumption,  and  called  in 
question  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on  Enghsh  terri- 
tory as  established  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.*  He  complained 
to  dc  la  Jontiuiere  of  this  arrest:  the  latter  justified  what  had 
been  done.  Clinton  submitted  the  case  to  England,  and  the 
ambassador  at  Paris  was  instructed  to  demand  the  release  of 
the  men. 

Ue  la  Jonquiire  like\vi<?c  in'^tructeB  de  C^loron  to  destroy 
the  fort  of  "  la  Demoiselle, "  and  to  punish  the  tribes  who  had 
shown  unfriendliness  to  the  French  :  and  at  the  same  time  to 
expel  the  English  from  the  Ohio.  De  Ct^loron  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1750  to  the  command  at  Detroit.f  with  instructions 
to  act  with  vigour.  But  with  the  force  at  his  disposal  he  did 
not  consider  that  he  had  strength  sufficient  for  the  expedition  ; 
and  he  could  place  no  reliance  on  the  Indians.  Throughout 
the  west  they  shewed  themselves  unfavourable  to  the  French* 
The  year  175 1  accordingly  passed  without  any  demonstration. 
Whatever  might  have  been  dc  la  Jonqui6rc's  intentions,  the 
following  year  they  were  made  impossible  by  his  death. 

He  died  the  17th  of  May.  1752,  ac^cd  seventy-seven.  The 
dishonest  cncourai^enient  j^iven  by  him  to  the  prevarication 
and  duplicity  of  Le  Loutre,  in  the  time  of  absolute  jjcacc, 
causing  war  and  bloodshed  and  hi'^  inciting;  the  Micmac  Indians 
to  assassinate  the  l*'nL;hsh  settlers,  casts  the  i;reatest  stain  on 
his  memory.  Without  these  revelations  bc  would  have 
retained  a  respectable  place  in  history. 

It  was  in  his  day  that  the  price  of  Gensint;  reached  the 
highest  value,  from  which  it  rapidl}^  dei^^enerated.  ^ 

De  hi  Jonquiere  was  buried  at  the  recol lets'  church  at 
Quebec,  the  third  of  the  I'^cnch  t,'o\  crnors  interred  there,  the 
two  former  being  de  Frontenac  and  dc  Vaudrcuil. 

•  N,Y,  Doc,  Vl„  p.  711, 

+  11).,  X.,  p.  245. 

X  Ante  Vol  li.,  p.  503, 
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On  his  death  the  government  fell  to  Le  Moyne,  the  second 
baron  de  Longueuil^  then  governor  of  Montreal.  His  admin-^ 
istration  lasted  until  July,  when  M.  Duquesne^  the  new 
governor-general*  arrived  at  Quebec. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-ChapcUe 
was  that  the  attention  of  the  mother  oountiy  was  awakened 
towards  Nova  Scotia.  The  peninsula  had  hitherto  obtained 
little  consideration ;  but  the  cession  of  Cape  Breton  to  France 
had  made  it  clear,  that  it  was  neccssaty  to  raise  up  a  counter- 
poise to  Louisbourg,  so  that  its  creation  would  be  a  matter 
of  less  danger.  Propositions  had  already  been  submitted  to 
the:  government  for  the  establishment  of  settlers  in  the 
province.  Captain  Gorham  of  the  rangers,  oflTered  to  found  a 
township  on  the  eastern  coast  Shirley  suggested  that  pro- 
tcstants  should  be  interspersed  among  the  Acadians»  and  had 
recommended  that  certain  points  should  be  fortified.  It  had 
been  |>roposed  to  establish  one  hundred  families  in  the  Anna- 
polis basin;  forty  families  within  five  miles  of  the  forthwith 
additional  settlements  up  the  river.  Shirley  wrote  elaborate 
memoirs  to  sustain  his  views,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
situation  of  the  province  being  better  understood. 

A  mode  of  settlement  was  finally  adopted  by  the  British 
Government,  and  within  six  months  of  the  signing  of  peace, 
in  March,  1749,  a  notification  was  published,  offering  to  all 
officers  and  private  men  discharged  from  the  army  and  navy, 
and  to  artificers  of  a  certain  character,  a  free  passage  to 
America,  provisions  for  the  voyage,  subsistence  for  a  year 
after  landing,  arms,  ammunition,  utensils,  and  a  free  grant  of 
land  under  a  civil  government,  with  the  privileges  enjo3red  by 
English  colonists.  Forty  thousand  pounds  was  voted  by 
parliament  for  the  undertaking.  In  a  short  time  1,176 
settlers,  with  their  families,  volunteered  to  acoompai^  the 
expedition.  On  the  9th  of  May  colonel  the  hon.  Edward 
Cornwallis  was-  gazetted  as  governor  of  Nova  Scotia :  he 
left  England  in  the  war  sloop  "  Sphinx "  on  the  14th,  and 
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immediately  afterwards  the  emigrants  embarked  in  thirteen 
transports. 

Colonel  Comwallis  was  thirty^six  years  old,  and  unmarried. 
He  was  known  in  public  life,  having  represented  Eye  in 
parliament  He  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  2nd  of  July  ♦  the 
transports  on  the  Sth,  and  in  the  subsequent  three  days  the 
emigrants  were  landed.   They  numbered  2,576  souls. 

ComwalhV  impressions  of  the  country  were  favourable,  and 
he  so  wrote  to  England.  He  anticipated  no  difficulty  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  future  caused  htm  no  anxiety.  The 
transports  were  sent'  to  Louisbourg  to  receive  the  regiments 
leaving  that  place  on  its  evacuation  by  the  British,  and  the 
vessels  shortly  returned  to  Halifax,  with  the  troops  which 
had  formed  the  garrison.  On  the  25  th  the  new  council  was 
called  together  on  board  the  transport  "Beauport,"  amid  a 
salute  from  the  ships.f 

Those  of  the  new^^omers  who  had  tents  went  on  shore ; 
the  others  remained  in  the  transports  until  they  could  be 
housed.  The  ground  was  rapidly  surveyed,  and  laid  out  in 
streets  and  lots  assigned,  so  that  building  could  commence. 
The  whole  energy  of  the  new  settlers  was  directed  to  protect 
their  families  from  the  weather,  and  to  find  themselves  a  home. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  Comwallis  issued  a  proclamation 
in  French  and  Etiglish,  addressed  to  the  Acadians,  calling  on 
them  to  assist  the  settlers.  He  reminded  them  that  they  had 
enjoyed  possession  of  their  lands  and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  ;  nevertheless,  they  had  covertly  and  openly  aided  the 
king's  enemies.   This  would  all  be  forgotten,  and  they  were 

*  These  dates  are  ntw  style. 

Among  the  memloers  of  the  first  council  was  John  Saluslniry,  father  of 
Hester,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  wh  i  Mis.  Tl>i.i!c'  'O  often  lUt  ntioneil  in  the  liteinn' 
history  of  the  last  century,  lier  father,  a  Welshman,  a  friend  of  Lord  Halifax, 
ftooompanied  Cornwallb  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  be  obtained  the  appointment  of 
ff^tmr.  His  letten  most  have  been  the  revefse  of  cheerful.  Mrs.  Piozii  writes : 
"  My  mother  and  uncle,  taking  advantage  of  his  last  gloomy  letter,  beggetl  hini 
to  return  to  share  the  gareties  of  Ofliley  Place,"  the  «>eat  of  Sir  'I'honins  Snlu^hury 
ia  Hertfordshire.  Salusibury  left  Halifax  previous  to  1760.  iie  accompanied 
lord  Halifax  to  Ireland  on  hb  appointment  as  lord-lteutenanL  Saltubnry  died 
m  176a. 
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now  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  act  as 
British  subjects. 

When  the  council  first  met  the  character  of  the  oath  was 
discussed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  uncondition^ 
ally  administered,  without  reservation.  On  this  occasion  the 
deputies  from  Grand  Pr^  attended,  and  they  were  then  noti- 
fied that  the  oath  must  be  taken.  The  deputies  replied,  that 
they  were  only  present  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  excellency, 
to  learn  what  was  to  be  their  treatment,  and  whether  their 
priests  would  be  allowed  to  remain.  They  were  informed, 
that  the  priests  who  officiated  must  first  obtain  permission 
from  the  governor.  The  deputies  were  requested  to  report 
to  the  other  settlements  what  had  taken  place. 

These  settlements  were  at  Annapolis,  Grand  Pr^,  Mines, 
now  Norton ;  Riviere  des  Canards,  Pisiquid,  known  as  fort 
Edward,  Windsor  ;  Cobequid,  Truro.  They  extended  from 
Annapolis  along  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  the  basin 
of  Mines.  To  the  north  there  were  settlements  at  Bcaubassin, 
at  the  head  of  Chignccto  bay  and  at  Chipody  on  the  New 
Brunswick  coast.  The  Micmacs  generally  were  scattered 
through  the  territory  traversed  by  the  Shubenacadie,  a  stream 
which,  with  some  portages^  extended  from  the  \  icinity  of 
Halifax  to  the  bay  of  Fundy.  At  the  foundation  of  Halifax, 
the  Acadian  population  was  between  i2,0CX>and  1 3,000  souls. 
Before  the  end  of  1754  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  9,300. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  French  emissaries  and  the 
priests,  numbers  were  induced  to  abandon  their  lands.  Many 
went  north  of  the  Missa^mash,  several  passed  to  Isle  Saint 
Jean,  Prince  Edward  s  island,  and  many  to  Cape  Breton; 
during  these  years  through  this  emigration,  the  number 
became  greatly  reduced. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  the  new  city  received  tlie  name  of 
Halifax,  after  George,  earl  of  Halifax,*  then  first  lord  of 
trade.    The  number  of  the  council  was  increased  to  twelve. 

Eariy  in  August,  1749,  ten  of  the  Acadian  deputies  arrived 

*  Graiulsuti  i  f  tile  cail  of  Halifax,  who  hnd  played  so  proraineut  a  part  in  the 
re^D  of  WiUiuu  III.    He  died  cbildleu  in  1772,  and  ihe  title  expired  with  hioL 
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in  Halifax.  They  delivefcd  a  letter  representing  the  opinions 
of  the  districts  in  which  they  lived.  On  its  consideration  it 
was  resolved  that  the  oath  should  be  taken  without  exemp- 
tion, and  that  no  priest  should  presume  to  officiate  without  a 
licence.  This  declaration  was  read  to  the  deputies  *  upon 
which  they  asked  If  they  could  sell  their  lands  and  effects. 
They  were  informed,  that  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  a  year  had 
been  allowed  from  the  surrender  of  the  province  when  the 
French  inhabitants  could  have  sold  their  effects;  "but  that 
at  present,  those  should  chuse  to  retire  rather  than  be  true 
Subjects  to  the  King,  coud  not  be  allowed  to  sell  or  carry  off 
anything.*'  The  deputies  asked  permission  to  return  to  their 
departments  and  consult  with  the  inhabitants.  They  were 
notified  that  whoever  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
before  the  26th  of  October  would  forfeit  his  possessions  and 
his  rights  in  the  province.  **  They  then  asked  leave  to  go  to 
the  French  Governors  &  see  what  Conditions  might  be 
offered  them,"  and  they  were  told  whoever  should  leave  the 
province  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  would  forfeit 
his  rights.  On  the  12th  of  August  a  proclamation  was  issued 
calling  on  "  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  province  "  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  by  the  26th  of  October. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  deputies  again  appeared, 
with  a  letter  signed  and  bearing  the  marks  of  a  thousand 
persons.  The  letfer  tfianked  Cornwallis  for  his  kindness,  and 
referred  to  the  oath  taken  to  general  Philipps.  It  asserted 
that  any  more  binding  oath  would  subject  them  to  the  bar- 
barous cruelty  of  the  savages.  It  distinctly  stated  that  the 
inhabitants  had  resolved  not  to  take  the  oath,  except  with  an 
exemption  from  bearing  arms,  and  they  were  resolved  if  the 
conditions  they  asked  were  not  granted  to  leave  the  country. 
What  caused  them  pain  was  that  the  English  desired  to  live 
among  them,  f 

*  12  August,  N.Sj.    Nov.  Sco.  Archives,  p.  170. 
«  ^  "  Ce  qui  fait  peine  k  tout  le  moad^  tfttt  apprendre  que  les  Anglaik  veu* 

lent  sliabitaer  pftimi  nons.*'  Sentiment,  de  tons  lei  Habituits  soussignis.  Nor. 
Sco.  ApAiftM,  {».  173. 
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Corawallis  emphatically  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  third 
time  they  had  appeared  with  the  same  story.  They  had 
declared  that  they  would  only  be  conditionally  subjects  of  the 
British  crown.  It  was  contrary  to  common  sense  to  suppose 
that  anyone  could  remain  in  a  province  and  hold  lands  with- 
out being  subject  to  its  sovereign.  They  deceived  themselves 
if  they  thought  they  could  choose  to  be  so  or  not  Since 
1714  they  had  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain 
as  other  catholic  subjects,  and  these  obligations  ticid  never 
been  lessened.  Comwallis  concluded  by  saying  :  "  Gentle- 
men, you  allow  yourselves  to  be  led  away  by  people  who  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  lead  you  astraw  They  have  made  you 
imnc;inc  it  is  only  your  oath  which  binds  you  to  the  English. 
They  deceive  you.  It  is  not  the  oath  whicli  a  king  adminis- 
ters to  his  subjects  that  makes  them  subjects.  The  oath 
supposes  that  they  are  so  already.  The  oath  is  nothing  but 
a  very  sacred  bond  of  the  fidelity  of  those  who  take  it  It  is 
only  out  of  pit>-  to  your  situation,  and  to  your  inexperience 
in  the  affairs  of  government,  that  we  condescend  to  reason 
with  you  ;  otherwise,  gentlemen,  the  question  would  not  be 
reasoning,  but  commanding  and  being  obeyed.  His  majesty 
himself,  in  his  printed  declaration,  has  guaranteed  to  you 
your  possessions  and  your  religion.  Just  think  of  what  you 
are  doing  on  your  part.  You  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  services 
you  have  rendered  to  the  government  since'my  arrival  in  the 
province.  W'hut  proofs  have  you  given  of  your  attachment 
and  your  zeal  U>{'  your  king. 

"I  should  be  delighted  to  Ix  able  to  say  to  his  majesty,  that 
you  are  acting  as  good  subjects,  and  that  you  have  done  all 
in  your  power  to  assist  this  colony.  If,  instead  of  your  fre- 
quent consultation.s — your  messages  to  the  French  governors — 
your  letters  signed  b}-  a  thousand  persons,  you  had  sent  me  a 
hundred  of  your  inhabitants  to  work  in  the  service  of  his 
majcst}-.  you  would  have  done  much  better,  and  would  have 
found  it  \  ci  \-  much  to  your  advantage.  Gentlemen,  )  ()U  have 
been  for  in<  >ic  than  thirty-four  years  past,  the  .subject-^  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  you  have  had  the  full  enjoyment 
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of  yaur  possessions  and  your  religion.  Show  now  that  you 
are  grateful  for  these  favors,  and  ready  to  serve  your  king 
when  your  services  are  required.  On  your  return  you  will 
find  a  detachment  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  troops  at  Mines. 
I  have  sent  them  for  your  protection.  When  I  hear  from 
them,  I  hope  to  hear  that  you  have  aided  and  assisted  them  as 
much  as  you  could.  I  have  ordered  them  to  pay  for  every- 
thing in  ready  money,  or  in  certificates,  which  I  shall  cash 
immediately  at  sight. 

"  Manage  to  let  me  have  here  in  ten  days  fifty  of  your 
inhabitants,  whom  I  shall  employ  in  assisting  the  poor  to  build 
their  houses,  to  shelter  them  from  the  bad  weather.  They 
shall  be  paid  in  ready  money,  and  fed  on  the  king's  pro- 

*  '  tut 

visions.  • 

Before  relating  the  almost  unceasing  series  of  outrages 
which  were  commenced  against  the  garrisons  and  the  settlers, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  influences  which  created  them. 
The  French  government,  and  especially  the  Canadian  author- 
ities, looked  with  suspicion  and  disfavour  on  the  establishment 
of  Halifax.  Virtually  it  was  the  occupation  in  force  of  the 
whole  province,  and  reduced  greatly  in  importance  the 
geographical  advantages  of  Cape  Breton.  What  was  more 
sensibly  felt  was,  that  the  British  possession  of  Nova  Scotia 
made  access  by  land  from  Canada  to  Cape  Breton  impossible. 
The  memoir  of  de  la  Galissonni^re  had  advocated  the  reten- 
tion of  a  strip  of  territory  along  the  eastern  coast.  De  la 
Galissonni^re  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  determine  the 
boundaries,  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  the  isolated  condition 
of  Cape  Breton  which  dictated  the  extreme  pretensions  with 
regard  to  the  limits  of  Acadia,  and  which  made  any  settlement 
of  the  question  impossible. 

The  theory  of  the  main  advantage  derivable  from  the 
soverci;.,iU\' over  Cape  Breton  was  the  hold  tliat  it  gave  to 
regain  Acadia  ;  the  power  it  conferred,  to  use  the  words  of 
de  la  Galissonniere,  to  make  war  on  the  British  possessions  in 
America.     It  equally  furnished  ground  for  the  confident 


*  Nov*  Scotia  ArcbivM,  175. 
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assertion  that  the  countiy  would  again  shortly  be  ceded  to 
France.  A  second  influence  on  which  reliance  was  placed  was, 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Acadians  themselves,  which 
exposed  them  to  the  machinations  of  the  leaders  in  whom 
they  placed  confidence.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  people  to 
have  received  better  treatment  On  the  foundation  of  Hali- 
fax in  1749,  every  Acadian  under  thirty -six  years  of  age  had 
been  born  a  British  subject  He  had  held  his  lands  without 
paying  any  contribution  to  the  government  He  had  been 
permitted  the  free,  unembarrassed  observance  of  his  relij^ion  ; 
he  had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  he  had  hved  with- 
out fear  of  being  robbed  or  abused  by  an)-  <  )fficial  whatsoever  ; 
he  had  been  paid  the  full  vahic  for  all  lie  ><  >\d.  The  difficulty 
under  which  the  people  laboured  was  their  ignorance.  Few 
could  write ;  there  were  no  schools  ;  except  some  rarely  seen 
devotional  work,  there  was  not  a  book  in  the  country  ;  and 
this  condition  made  them  the  tools  and  dupes  of  the  cunning, 
unscrupulous  priests  ^(  lcc ted  as  French  political  agents.  It 
is  these  men  who  worked  on  the  religious  terrors  which  for 
the  occasion  they  created.  They  awoke  prejudices  which 
they  never  allow  cd  to  slumber,  and  which  they  stimulated  by 
falsehood  and  misrepresentation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  but  a  few  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  signature  of  the  peace,  and  Cape  Breton  given  over 
to  the  French ;  it  was  only  on  the  8th  of  July  that  the 
transports  arrived  at  Halifax  with  the  British. garrison  which 
had  been  in  possession.  Among  the  early  arrivals  at  Louis- 
bourg  was  Lc  Loutre.  Bigot  was  also  present  Le  Loutre 
was  well  acquainted  with  de  la  Jonquiere,  having  met  him 
at  Cape  lircton,  and  as  the  latter  was  known  to  be  in  Canada 
as  the  successor  to  de  la  Galissonniere,  Le  Loutre  sent  three 
Micmacs  to  Canada  to  de  la  Jonquiere  with  a  letter,  which 
bears  date  the  29th  of  July.  He  wrote,  he  said,  because 
M.  dc  Maurepas  had  instructed  him  to  report  what  was 
taking  place.  He  related  the  arrival  of  Cornwallis  at  Halifax, 
and  with  the  falsehood  habitual  to  him,  stated  that  when 
ordering  the  deputies  at  Mines  to  attend,  Cornwallis  had 
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-forbidden  them  to  send  cattle  to  Louisbourg,  under  the 
penalty  of  corporal  punishment  and  the  confiscation  of  their 
propert)  .  There  was  a  design  to  cut  a  road  from  Chebucto  to 
Mines.  Cruisers  were  stationed  to  prevent  intercourse  from 
Boston  and  Acadia  with  Cape  Breton.  A  vessel  was  to  be 
stationed  near  the  bay  Verte.  The  British  garrison  of  Louis- 
bourg was  to  be  sent  to  Chebucto.  The  English  were  doing 
all  that  was  possible  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  giving  them 
presents,  shewing  they  desired  to  be  friends.  A  force  would 
be  established  during  the  winter  at  Mines,  and  once  established 
at  Mines  and  at  Chebucto,  they  would  take  possession  of 
Beaubassin  and  bay  Verte. 

For  the  rest  of  his  communication  M.  Le  Loutre  must 
speak  for  himself.  "  Such,  monseigneur,  is  the  design  of  the 
English  and  the  situation  of  Acadia ;  the  French  habitants 
are  seized  with  general  terror.  They  look  upon  themselves 
on  the  point  of  becoming  English  by  their  life  and  religion,  or 
to  leave  and  abandon  their  country."  After  some  remarks  as 
to  the  missionaries  in  the  countiy,  Le  Loutre  continues :  "  I 
bave  seen  Monsieur  Dcsherbiers,  MM.  Bigot  and  Prcvost, 
who  have  promised  me  all  possible  assistance  to  preserve  the 
^vagcs  in  their  religion,  and  in  the  fidelity  which  they  owe  his 
majcst>'.  In  consequence,  I  am  starting  for  Acadia.  I  will 
•do  my  best  to  reassemble  my  Indians,  and  as  it  is  not  possible 
openly  to  oppose  the  enterprises  of  the  English,  I  think  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  excite  the  savages  to  continue  to 
carry  on  war  against  the  English.  My  intention  is  to  cause 
the  Indians  to  tell  the  English  that  they  will  not  permit  new 
-establishments  in  Acadia,  which  they  contend  should  remain 
in  the  same  state  that  it  was  in  before  the  war,  and  that  if  the 
English  persist  in  their  design  the  Indians  will  never  be  at 
peace  with  them,  and  will  declare  against  them  an  eternal 
war.  My  Indians  consequently  will  send  deputies  among  the 
other  nations  to  invite  tiiem  to  join  in  opposing  the  enter- 
prises of  the  English,  and  to  prevent  them  forming  their 
establishments." 

Such,  monseigneur,  is  the  course  I  will  take  for  the  good 
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of  the  state  and  for  religion,  and  I  will  do  my  hcM  to  make  it 
appear  to  the  Knglish  that  this  tl<M^;n  lias  iis  origin  with  the 

savages,  and  that  I  have  nothing  li-  tio  \\  iili  it  

and  as  I  shall  be  in  Acadia,  1  will  spare  nothing  to  learn  the 
intent  ions  of  the  English.* 

W'c  might  have  hoj>ed  that  de  la  Jonquicrc,  who  in  his  life 
had  shewn  himself  to  Ik  the  possessor  of  i^^rcat  qualities,  would 
have  treated  this  iiif.iinous  commimicaLiun  a.s  it  deserved.  It 
set  aside  all  national  obligations,  all  decency,  every  -ciitiment 
of  pcrsunal  honour  and  truth,  all  the.  trachiii;_;s  of  ("hri^tiaiiitv 
and  the' dictatc?s  of  charity.  i  o  hi-,  shame,  he  accciilcd  and 
acted  upon  it.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  lie  toiw  anled  the 
letter  to  I*^ ranee  uitli  such  information  as  he  cuuid  obtain. 
He  staled  the  condilit>ns  of  the  oalh  asked  by  Connvallis  and 
the  period  when  it  should  be  i^iven,  with  the  regulation  ll;at 
no  priest  would  be  permitted  to  act  without  the  aulhoritx'  of 
the  government.  1  )e  la  Jonqniei'e  had  also  written  to  de 
Boishebcrt  to  urge  upt^n  the  Acadians  to  seek  a  home  upon 
French  soil. 

It  is  proper  Iikewi^^e  thai  M.  de  la  Jonquiere  should  speak 
for  him.self  "The  three  Indians  who  brought  mc  ti.ese 
despatches  spoke  to  me  relative  to  what  M.  I'abbe  Le  Loutrc 
stated  in  his  letter,  I  was  careful  to  give  them  no  counsel  on 
the  subject,  and  I  confined  myself  to  the  promise  that  I  would 
not  abandon  them.  Also,  I  have  made  provision  for  every- 
thing, arms,  ammunition,  provisions  and  for  other  necessaries. 
It  is  to  be  desired  that  these  Indians  thus  gathered  together 
may  succeed  in  hampering  the  English  in  their  enterprises, 
even  in  that  of  Halifax;  they  are  in  this  resolution,  and  if 
they  can  execute  what  they  propose,  assuredly  they  will  prove 
very  troublesome  to  the  English,  and  the  troubles  which  they 
will  create  will  prove  great  obstacles.  These  Indians  must 
act  atone.  There  will  be  with  them  neither  soldier  nor  AoM' 
tantf  all  will  appear  their  own  movement  without  the  appear- 

*  Que.  Doc.,  III.,  p.  437.  "  Voila,  Moiiseigneur,  le  parti  mie  jc  vaiv  prendre 
pour  le  bieu  de  I'Etat  et  flc  \n  Relii^ion,  e!  fer.iy  mon  po'^^ihlc  dc  hiiic  pnraiue  aux 
Anglais,  que  ce  dcsseiu  vient  clcs  Sauvagcs,  el  que  je  ii'y  suis  pour  rien." 
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ance  that  I  had  the  least  knowledge  of  what  was  happening 
;  .  .  .  I  am  impressed,  monseigneur,  with  all  the  delicacy  of 
thisinegotiation.  Be  assured  that  I  will  conduct  it  with  so 
much  precaution  that  the  English  will  be  unable  to  say  that 
it  was  in  any  way  attributable  to  my  orders." 

De  la  Joiiqui^re  had  no  fear  that  the  intrigue  would  mis- 
carry. He  had  full  confidence  in  the  machinations  of  the 
two  priests,  the  pi^re  Germain  and  the  abb^  Le  Loutre. 
When  Desherbiers  was  leaving  cape  Breton,  Comwailis 
expressed  regret  that  the  change  was  being  made,  as  "  he  had 
behaved  with  great  honour  and  sincerity.*'  He  was  then 
ignorant  that  this  French  governor  was  intriguing  in  the 
same  direction.  Desherbiers  reported  that  he  had  prevailed 
on  the  Acadians  not  to  take  the  oath.  When  this  letter  was 
read  at  the  royal  council  in  France,  letters  also  came  from 
Le  Loutre  and  Germain  relating  their  endeavours  to  harass 
the  new  settlement  as  best  they  could,  and  Bigot  reported 
that  he  was  sending  the  Indians  powder  and  bullets,  with 
merchandise,  in  order  to  encourage  them  in  their  good 
intentions.  The  fullest  royal  approval  was  received  from 
France  of  what  was  being  done.  Desherbiers  was  to  treat 
the  English  with  the  greatest  politeness ;  but  he  was  to  do 
all  he  could,  to  lead  the  soldiers  to  desert. 

The  successor  to  Desherbiers,  count  Raymond,  was  instructed 
to  continue  the  same  policy.  The  missionaries,  without  com- 
promising themselves,  were  to  persevere  in  inciting  the  Indians 
to  robbery  and  murder.  Dc  la  Jonqui^re,  in  order  to  support 
the  movement,  sent  de  La  Come  to  liie  north  of  the  peninsula 
with  ammunition,  arms,  and  guns  for  the  Indians  ;  the 
expedition  was  to  assume  the  character  of  trade.  De  la 
Jonquiire  a  few  months  later  thought  it  advisable  that  some 
Acadians  should  join  the  Indians  and  assist  them  in  their 
enterprises,  and  if  caught  and  hanged,  it  could  be  said  that 
they  followed  their  own  impulse. 

Comwailis  soon  penetrated  the  influences  under  whidi  the 

*  De  la  Joaquiire  au  Mtnistie,  9tb  October,  1749,  quoted  bjr  Mr.  Parkman. 
Appendix^  VoL  II.,  p.  419. 
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Indians  were  acting.  His  information  fully  satisfied  him,  that 
the  troubles  arose  entirely  from  Le  Loutre  and  those  assod- 
■ated  with  him.  He  took  every  possible  step  to  securetthe 
settlement  from  attack.   An  enclosure  was  completed  so  as 

fully  to  protect  it,  and  a  space  to  the  extent  of  thirty  feet  was 
cleared  outside  the  barricade  and  a  fort  constructed  on  the  hilL 

Tlie  outrages  had  now  commenced.  Twenty  Englishmen, 
five  of  whom  were  settlers,  were  seized  at  Canso  by  a  force  of 
Indians  while  taking  in  hay.  An  English  vessel  was  also 
captured.  The  prisoners  were  taken  into  Cape  Breton.  Com- 
wallis  on  hearing  of  the  attack  despatched  two.armed  cruisers 
in  pursuit.  In  the  meantime,  Desherbiers  .sent  sixteen 
prisoners  back  to  Halifax,  and  four  were  returned  with  the 
vessel.  Cornwallis  had  previously  sent  a  force  to  Mines  under 
captain  Hand  field.  A  report  was  received  from  this  officer 
thnt  two  vessels  had  been  attacked  at  Chignecto.  Eight 
Indians,  under  pretence  of  traffic,  went  on  board  and  endea- 
voured to  surprise  these  craft  Three  Englishmen  were  killed 
and  seven  Indians  severely  wounded.  Le  Loutre  was  at  the 
place  at  the  time,  consequently  Cornwallis  called  upon  Des- 
herbiers to  remove  Le  Loutre.  Desherbiers,  in  reply,  dis- 
avowed all  connection  with  the  priest  who,  he  stated,  was  not 
commissioned  by  the  Cape  Breton  government  He  had 
been  sent  as  a  inis^^ionary  from  France  among  the  Indians, 
and  Desherbiers  had  no  power  over  him  ;  at  the  same  time 
Desherbiers  expressed  his  horror  and  detestation  at  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians. 

A  saw-mill  had  been  constructed  near  Halifax,  six  men 
sent  out  unarmed  to  cut  wood  were  attacked ;  four  were  killed, 
one  was  made  prisoner,  one  escaped. 

When  the  council  met  they  determined  not  to  declare  war 
against  the  Indians,  as  to  do  so  would  have  the  effect  of  recog- 
nising them  as  an  independent  people.  It  was  resolved  to 
deal  with  them  as  "a  banditti  of  ruffians."  Ten  guineas  were 
offered  for  an  Indian  living  or  dead,  or  for  his  scalp.  A 
company  of  volunteers  was  raised ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
snow-shoes  were  not  forgotten.   The  woods  were  scoured 
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around  Halifax,  and  the  works  in  progress  continued.  Some 
thirty  Acadians  came  forward  and  cut  a  road  from  the  head 
of  the  bay  to  the  town. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  sixteen  days  later  than  his  letter  to 
the  minister,  de  la  Jonqui^re  wrote  to  Comwallis.  He  trusted 
that  the  general  peace  would  draw  the  two  peoples  into  a 
natural  friendship.  There  had  been  some  difficulty  relative 
to  the  French  occupation  of  the  country  on  the  Saint  John* 
In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Shirley,  Comwallis  sent 
captain  Rous,  in  the  **  Albany,"  to  prevent  any  French 
settlement  establishing  itself  there.  De  Boish^bert,  who 
commanded  the  party  from  Canada,  wrote  to  Comwallis,  dis- 
avowing any  intention  of  fortifying  himself,  adding  that  his 
orders  were  to  prevent  any  one  so  acting,  until  the  boundaries 
had  been  determined.  De  la  Jonquiire,  in  answer  to  the  letter 
of  Comwallis,  justified  these  proceedings,  which  had  taken 
place  by  the  orders  of  his  predecessor.  He  declined,  like- 
wise, to  interfere  with  any  matter  under  the  control  of  the 
bishop.  Comwallis  replied,  objecting  to  the  presence  of  de 
La  Come,  and  contended  that  the  Saint  John  formed  a  part 
of  Acadia. 

Mgr.  de  Pontbriand  also  wrote  to  Comwallis,  claiming  the 
right  to  send  priests  to  Acadia,  and  intimated  that  he  was 
himself  desirous  of  visiting  the  country.  Comwallis  assured 
the  bishop  that  he  would  be  personally  glad  to  see  him,  but 
his  orders  would  not  allow  the  bishop  to  exercise  his 
ecclesiastical  functions.  He  had  not  refused  permission  for 
priests  to  be  sent  to  the  Acadians ;  lately  he  had  issued  a 
passport  to  the  Abb6  MaiUard  so  to  act.  He  could  not 
believe  that  tlie  bishop  had  sent  Le  Loutre  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Micmacs;  but  he  was  certain  if  the  bishop  had  appointed 
this  priest,  he  had  not  counselled  that  the  Indians  should  be 
excited  to  the  commission  of  the  cmelties  they  perpetrated, 
or  that  Le  Loutre  should  stand  between  them  and  union,  with 
a  friendly  and  civilized  people.  The  priest  was  leading  the 
Indians  to  their  ruin. 

At  the  commencement  of  December  three  hundred  Micmacs 
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and  Saint  John  Indians  had  surprised  a  party  detached  from 
the  fort  at  Mines,  consisting  of  eighteen  men,  under  lieutenant 
Hamilton.  They  proceeded  to  attack  the  block-house,  and 
for  seven  days  attempted  to  take  it  On  their  failure  to  make 
any  impression  they  retired.  Information  was  received  that 
eleven  Acadians  had  taken  part  in  the  operations.  Gorham, 
with  his  company,  started  to  arrest  them,  but  the  men  were 
not  to  be  found. 

The  Indian  attacks  had  become  of  such  a  character  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Halifax  were  formed  into  a  militia,  and  a 
guard  placed  every  evening,  Comwallis  became  more  satisfied 
of  the  continual  intrigues  of  Le  Loutre,  and  formed  a  plan  for 
his  apprehension,  but  it  was  made  of  no  avail  through  the 
indiscretion  of  the  council  at  Boston.  The  design  became 
known,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  it  to  be  carried  out 
In  March  three  Englishmen  were  carried  away  prisoners  from 
Windsor.  A  force  under  Gorham  was  sent  to  make  arrests 
of  those  implicated.  On  his  route  he  came  up  with  some 
Indians,  and  a  skirmish  followed.  Gorham  and  two  of  his 
men  were  wounded.  By  Cornwallis'  orders,  he  joined  Hand- 
field  at  Mines. 

Cornwallis  sent  a  party  under  captain  I>arte]o  to  surprise 
some  Indians  hanging  about  Cobequid,  Truro  ;  but  the  latter 
on  rcceivin  :  r  f  jrmatioti  of  his  advance,  quickly  disappeared. 
He  brought  back  to  Halifax  the  priest  and  the  deputies.  In 
the  examination  of  these  parties,  Cornwallis  learned  that 
the  French  troops  had  l^een  placed  on  the  Saint  John,  to  be 
in  readiness  in  case  of  emei^cncy  to  proceed  to  Beaubassin, 
and  that  the  Micmacs  were  clothed  and  found  in  necessaries 
by  the  French  king.  The  priest  also  told  Cornwallis  in  con- 
fidence that  de  La  Come  had  made  the  inhabitants  at  Chig- 
nccto  take  the  oath  of  all^iance  to  France;  Lc  Loutre  had 
lately  been  at  Truro  to  pay  for  some  damages  which  the 
Indians  had  committed,  and  at  the  church  door,  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  priests,  he  had  threatened  with  death 
any  Jiabitant  who  should  pass  the  Shubenacadie. 

Cornwallis  saw  the  difficulty  of  permitting  the  presence  in 
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the  province  of  French  priests,  who  made  their  reh'gious 
character  the  means  of  acting  as  political  agents!  His  pro- 
position was  to  obtain  catholic  priests  from  Italy  or  Ger- 
many*  for  the  French  missionaries  paid  by  France  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the 
people." 

Writers  who  strive  to  establish  foregone  conclusions  have 
endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  Acadians  were  deliberately 
sacrificed  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  possession  of  their 
land  for  New  England  settlers  and  that  their  expatriation  was 
a  wholesale  confiscation  to  carry  out  this  purpose^  Shii  Ic) 
had  indeed  proposed  that  settlers  from  New  England  should 
be  intermingled  among  the  French  habitants  ;  but  expropri- 
ation of  their  property  formed  no  part  of  his  scheme. 
Nothing  was  so  little  desired,  than  that  the  Acadians  should 
leave  the  province.  Politically,  it  was  the  transfer  of  many 
hundreds  of  able-bodied  men  to  the  French  ranks,  and  the 
weakening  effect  of  this  loss  was  more  than  proportionate 
to  any  passible  gain  on  the  side  of  the  English  colonies  by 
their  absencei  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  reliance  on 
any  co-operation  in  the  field  on  their  part  In  a  contest  with 
France.  In  that  respect  they  would  furnish  no  strength  to 
British  power. 

What  was  desired  was  to  place  them  above  the  influences 
which,  in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  would  divert  their  strength 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  in  which  they  lived  ;  and 
It  was  hoped  that  by  binding  them  firmly  through  an  oath  of 
allegiance  without  exemption  of  any  duty,  to  remove  the 
chance  of  their  being  made  the  focus  of  intrigue  and  dis- 
affection. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  these  people  as  *'  the  neutrals."  • 
The  term  grew  into  use,  but  it  is  entirely  unwarranted.  In- 
ferior  novelists,  with  more  serious  writezB,  have  made  the  word 
a  vehicle  on  which  they  can  base  such  arguments  as  they  can 
offer;  while  poetry  has  given  a  fictitious  character  to  the  politi- 
cal rights,  habits,  manners  and  characteristics  of  a  few  thousand 
people  whose  occupation  was  fishing  and  the  cultivation  of 
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the  soil,  without  schools,  kiiouicdfre  or  rchueinciit  :  whose 
credulous  natures  became  inihucil  witli  the  terrors  rather  than 
with  the  consolations  of  rehL^irjii,  to  become  the  instruments 
and  to  subserve  tlie  ambition  of  an  unscrupulous,  remorseless 
priest,  who  made  an  infamous  use  of  the  creed  he  professed. 

No  one  can  turn  to  the  temperate,  statesmanlike  addresses 
of  Cornwallis  without  recognising  that  the  strong  desire  of  the 
British  authorities  was  to  retain  the  Acadians  in  the  country, 
to  extend  them  every  consideration,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  enforce  the  performance  of  political  obh'gations.  In  April, 
1750,  the  inhabitants  of  the  river  Canard,  Grand  Pre,  Horton, 
and  of  Windsor,  sent  by  their  deputies  a  request  for  leave  to 
evacuate  the  province  and  to  carry  with  them  their  electa. 
The  demand  was  welt  understood  to  originate  with  Le  Loiitrei 
it  was  one  of  those  tentative  demands  to  which  it  was  foreseen 
a  refusal  must  be  made.  By  these  means  further  discontent 
would  be  created,  and  another  grievance  brought  into  promi- 
nence on  which  the  agitator  could  descant 

Cornwallis'  answer  is  long  and  reasoned.  He  told  them 
that  he  knew  every  influence  had  been  enlisted  to  alienate 
their  hearts  from  the  government  They  had  been  told  that 
their  religion  was  in  danger;  great  advantages  had  been 
promised  them ;  they  had  been  threatened  that  the  Indians 
would  cut  the  throats  of  those  faithful  to  the  government ; 
but  they  were  being  led  to  their  ruin  by  the  missionaries  and 
French  officers  who  had  appeared  at  Chignecto.  It  was  they 
who  induced  the  Indians  of  the  Saint  John  to  join  the  Micmacs» 
and  were  the  cause  of  the  outrages  committed  by  them. 
They  were  men  without  honour  or  character,  who  sought  to 
embroil  the  Acadians  with  the  government  He  could  not 
believe  that  such  peraons  were  authorized  by  the  French 
government  It  was  not  for  subalterns  and  missionaries  to 
explain  treaties.  If  the  French  ministers  were  thus  acting, 
why  did  they  not  appear  in  their  own  character?  You  have 
allowed  yourselves,"  said  Cornwallis,  ^  to  be  ted  away  by  their 
counsels."  We  have  good  reason  to  complain  of 

your  having  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  the  French  governors^ 
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their  officers  and  missionaries.  If  you  had  grievances,  it  was 
to  us  and  to  the  council  that  you  should  have  applied  for  the 
remedy,  and  after  us  to  his  majesty  himself. 

"  For»  once  more,  my  friends,  you  are  the  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  of  France.  It  is  true  that  you 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  our  kfn^  last  autumn, 
after  the  declaration  which  I  published  by  the  king's  command; 
I  informed  you  then  that  neither  your  situation  nor  your  duties 
as  subjects  were  at  all  changed  by  that  act.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  you  were  indebted  to  us  for  not  having  made  you 
leave  the  country,  even  during  winter. 

"  But  after  having  passed  the  winter  in  the  province,  and 
commenced  to  prepare  the  lands  in  the  spring,  it  is  ridiculous 
to  come  and  tell  me  that  you  will  not  sow,  having  resolved  to 
withdraw.  My  friends,  you  roust  go  and  sow  your  lands,  in 
Older  that  they  may  be  left  in  that  condition  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  at  this  season.  Without  that  you  will  have  no 
right  to  expect  the  least  favor  from  the  Government  When 
you  have  done  your  duty  in  this  respect,  I  will  give  you  a 
more  precise  reply  to  your  request 

"  In  the  meantime,  as  it  b  my  determination  to  act  always 
in  good  faith  with  you,  and  not  to  flatter  you  with  vain  hopes, 
I  will  now  let  you  know  my  sentiments  on  two  important 
articles.  I  declare  to  you  frankly,  that  according  to  our  laws 
nobody  can  possess  lands  or  houses  in  the  province  who  shall 
refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  king  when  required 
to  do  so.  As  to  those  who  shall  leave  the  province,  the  order 
of  no  Government  permits  them  to  take  with  them  their 
effects.  All  their  goods  are  confiscated  to  the  king.  I  have 
just  issued  my  orders  to  the  eflect  that  all  shall  be  arrested 
and  brought  back  who  are  found  carrying  off  such  effects."* 

How  any  one  desiring  to  write  the  truth,  with  this  statement 
before  him,  can  assert  that  there  was  ever  the  desire  to  send 
the  Acadians  from  the  country,  is  a  marvel. 

In  May  a  similar  petition  was  presented  from  Annapolis 
by  twii  men  whn  were  not  cieptitic^.    Thc\-  would  ^'\vc  no 

*  NovK  ScntU  Ardbtves,  p.  187. 
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reply  b}'  whom  and  when  the  paper  was  written.  It  stated 
that  they  had  never  considered  themselves  subjects  to  the 
**king  of  new  England."  There  was  also  a  petition  from 
Mines  for  permission  to  leave  the  country  ;  and  one  asking 
that  M.  Girard  should  be  sent  as  priest  The  latter,  on  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance  and  giving  his  honour  not  to  leave 
the  province  without  permission,  received  leave  to  proceed  to 
the  place  named. 

Cornwaliis  had  given  a  promise  that  he  would  reply  to  the 
petition  when  the  seed  was  sown,  and  he  took  steps  to  keep 
his  promise.  He  told  them  that  he  desired  "to  hinder 
nobody  from  following  what  he  imagined  was  his  interest 
We  know  that  a  forced  service  is  worth  nothing,  and  that  a 
subject  to  be  so  against  his  will  is  not  far  from  bein^  an 
enemy."  He  had  done  everything  to  secure  them  the  occu- 
pation  of  their  lands,  and  their  religion  had  been  assured  to 
them.  The  settlement  of  the  province  was  most  advantage- 
ous to  them.  They  possessed  the  only  cultivated  land,  and 
they  would  have  all  the  profit  of  the  cattle  and  grain  they 
produced.  There  were  many  well  disposed  among  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced 
owing  to  their  inexperience  and  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of 
government  and  their  habit  of  following  the  counsel  of  others. 
They  asked  for  a  general  permission  to  leave  the  countiy. 
Cornwaliis  continued :  "  As  it  is  impossible  that  3^u  could 
all  meet  at  a  certain  rendezvous  in  order  to  set  out  all 
together  with  all  your  families,  one  must  understand  by  the 
expression  'cong^  general '  a  general  permission  to  set  out 
whenever  you  shall  think  proper,  by  land  or  by  sea,  or  by 
whatever  conveyances  you  please.  In  order  to  effect  this^  we 
should  have  to  notify  all  the  commanders  of  his  majesty's 
ships  and  troops  to  allow  every  one  to  pass  and  repass,  which 
would  cause  the  greatest  confusion.  The  province  would  be 
open  to  all  sorts  of  people,  to  strangers,  and  even  to  the 
savages.  They  have  only  to  dress  themselves  like  you  in 
order  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  you. 
The  only  manner  in  which  you  can  withdraw  from  this 
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province  is  to  fallow  the  re;^'ul;ition^  already  establislicJ.  The 
order  is,  that  all  pcrM'iis  w  i^liinL;  to  h  a\(  the  province  shall 
provide  themselves  with  our  passport,  to  be  shewn  to  the 
vessels  or  troops  they  may  meet.  And  we  declare  that  nothing 
shall  prevent  us  from  i^In  ini;  Mich  passports  to  all  thojc  who 
ask  for  them,  the  momeiil  that  peace  and  tranquility  are 
re-cstahli-^hed  in  the  province. 

"Ill  the  present  state  of  the  pi<)\ince,  we  are  astonished 
that  you  thought  of  asking  for  .-^uch  leave. 

"You  know  that  the  .savages  are  .i^^embled  at  Chignecto, 
fm  iii.-ihed  with  everything,  and  protected  by  a  French  detach- 
ment. You  know  that  you  will  have  to  pass  these  French 
detachments  and  savages,  and  that  they  compel  all  the 
inhabitants  who  go  the  it-  to  take  up  ai  in.s.  I  am  to  presume, 
my  triciuls,  that  you  pa\-  no  attention  to  this. 

"  It  is  a  dcmainl  which  I  can  by  no  means  grant."* 

He  had  given  orde:^  that  there  should  be  no  communication 
with  the  bay  of  l  und) . 

They  were  deceived  if  they  imagined  lhe\-  w  ere  j massing  out 
of  the  king's  Ic  rriiorics,  for  the  places  where  the  I'rench  had 
establi.shed  themselves  were  claimed  by  his  Jirilannic  niaicsty. 
He  pointed  out  that  lately  their  deputies  had  acted  \s  ilh  im- 
propriety, lie  advibcd  them  to  elect  no  more,  or  tochoo.se 
proper  pcrson.s.  He  forbade  all  assemblies  as  they  had  only  led 
to  sedition.  After  bidding  them  remain  quiet  in  their  districts, 
he  pledged  tiiem  his  word  that  in  quieter  times  passports 
would  be  given  to  all  who  asked  them.*}* 

In  accordance  with  the  determination  to  construct  a  fort  at 
Chignecto,  colonel  Lawrence  was  directed  to  proceed  thither 
with  four  hundred  men.  He  marched  to  Mines,  where  he 
took  ship  to  Chignecto.  De  La  Corne  had  constructed  a 
fort  about  two  miles  distant,  at  a  place  known  as  Beaus^jour. 
On  his  arrival  Lawrence  was  surprised  to  see  the  French 
colours  tl}  ing,  and  troops  posted  as  if  to  dispute  his  landing.  { 

•  Nova  .Scotia  Archives,  p.  19OU 
t  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  189. 
t  Memoire  sur  le  Gueire,  p.  8. 
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Beaubassin  was  an  Acadian  settlement  on  the  south  of  the 
Missaguash,  the  stream  claimed  by  the  French  as  forming  the 
boundary  between  Nova  Scotia  and  French  territory ;  the 
English  contended  that  the  line  was  considerably  to  the 
north.  News  of  the  intentions  of  the  English  had  become 
known»  and  Le  Loutre,  by  threats  and  persuasions,  had 
induced  many  of  the  residents  of  Beaubassin  to  leave  the 
village  with  their  property  and  to  pass  to  the  north. 

On  their  arrival  among  the  French  they  were  forced  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  France.  Lawrence's  instructions 
were  to  avoid  hostilities,  and  he  asked  to  see  the  French 
officer  in  command.  The  latter  informed  Lawrence  that  the 
stream  formed  the  boundar)*,  and  in  reply  to  the  question 
where  the  English  troops  could  land,  pointed  to  the  village  of 
Beaubassin,  then  in  flames.  Le  Loutre  having  seen  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  Acadiaiis  to  leave  their  homes,  had  himself 
set  fire  to  the  church,  and  ordered  his  Indians  and  those  who 
( )bc\'ed  him  to  bum  down  the  houses,  thus  forcing  the  habitants 
in  their  homeless  condition  to  seek  an  asylum  with  de  La 
Come.* 

Lawrence  looked  on  this  proceedin^^  with  horror,  and 
returned  to  Mines.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Windsor,  where 
he  built  the  fort  known  as  fort  Edward.  Doubtless  he 
obtained  further  instructions,  for  on  the  l6th  of  .August  he 
returned  to  Chijj;necto  to  commence  the  construction  of  a  fort 
On  his  arrival  he  found  entrenchments  thrown  up,  defended 
by  a  numerous  force  to  oppose  his  entrance.  Use  had  been 
made  of  the  dykes,  which  were  capable  of  resisting  canons, 
and  banquettes  had  been  constructed  to  fire  from  ;  there  was 
little  doubt  but  French  officers  had  assisted  in  their  formation. 

Lawrence  attacked  the  force  holding  this  ground, numerically 
greatly  supc  1  lor  to  his  own,  and  the  defenders  were  gallantly 
driven  out    Lawrence's  loss,  however,  was  six  killed  and 


•  "Ay.uit  \u  line  Ics  AcafHen?-  ne  prtr<M<;sf?Te!it  pa's  fort  pre'^scs  d'aliandonner 
ieurs  biciis,  avoit  lui-inctne  ttii»  Ic  leu  a  i  ii^giise,  i  avail  fan  iiieUre  aux  maisoiU 
dec  habitants  par  qoetqae*  nns  de  ceux  qu'il  avait  pign^"  U«nio»«  snr  la 
gamw,  etc.,  p.  8. 
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twelve  wounded.  As  he  was  establishing  himself  he  received 
a  letter  from  de  La  Come»  asking  to  speak  to  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  in  a  boat  Lawrence  replied  that  he  considered 
dc  La  Come  had  no  business  where  he  was,  and  if  he  had 
anything  to  say  he  could  come  to  Beaubassln. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
constructing  the  fort  Navigation  to  reach  the  shore  was 
difficult  owing  to  the  high  tides,  and  all  materials  had  to 
be  brought  by  sea,  especially  provisions  ;  for  the  cattle  had 
been  driven  off.  Fuel  could  only  be  obtained  under  the 
escort  of  an  armed  party  in  force.  Howe,  a  member  of  the 
council,  who  understood  French  and  was  known  to  the 
Acadians,  indeed  was  popular  with  them,  was  sent  on  duty 
to  the  garrison.  The  result  was  only  what  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  ability  and  energy  of  Lawrence.  The  forts 
and  barracks  were  completed  and  secured  for  the  winter. 
Lawrence  formed  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  settlement 
The  winter  was  mild,  and  there  was  constant  intercourse  with 
Halifax.  Lawrence  was  desirous  of  making  peace  with  the 
Indians,  and  he  made  great  efforts  to  attain  this  end.  There 
had  been  conferences  with  de  La  Come  and  Le  Loutre  to 
obtain  the  release  of  some  English  prisoners,  and  these  ncgo> 
tiations  paved  the  way  to  an  act  of  treachery  and  bloodshed 
without  a  parallel  in  war  between  civilized  nations. 

Howe  was  a  man  obnoxious  in  many  respects  to  Le 
Loutre.  He  was  of  courteous  manners,  perfectly  knew 
French,  and  was  kindly  and  genial.  Le  Loutre  feared  Howe 
from  the  influence  he  was  obtaining,  and  had  formed  the  opinion 
that  in  some  form  Howe  must  be  removed.  On  the  15th 
of  October  a  flag  of  truce  was  shewn  in  front  of  the  fort  It 
was  carried  by  one  in  the  dress  of  an  officer,  who,  as  he  came 
forward,  waved  a  white  handkerchief,  the  usual  ceremony 
observed  when  such  communications  were  to  be  made. 
Howe  was  deputed  to  meet  the  messenger,  and  at  1\  an  cod 
to  do  so.  Some  Indians  had  placed  themselves  in  ambus* 
cade,  and  on  Howe  coming  within  their  range  he  was  shot 
dead.   All  contemporary  testimony  points  to  the  fact  that 
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this  wanton  murder  was  committed  by  the  orders  of  Le 
Loutre.* 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Captain  Rous,  in  the  "  Albany," 
took  the  brigantine  the  Saint  Francis,  "  commanded  by 
tK  Vcrgor,  oai  1  ying  stores  and  ammunition  to  the  Saint 
John.  The  French  vessel  was  accompanied  by  a  schooner, 
which  escaped.  De  Verger  defended  his  ship  with  spirit, 
and  lost  Ave  seamen  in  the  fight,  while  three  of  the  English 
crew  were  killetl. 

The  French  now  busied  themselves  in  completing  the  fort 
at  Beaus^jour.  The  Acadians  wlio  had  been  induced,  or  forced 
to  leave  their  homes,  found  that  one  penalty  of  the  step  was, 
that  they  were  pressed  without  pay  to  work  ^t  the  forti- 
fications, only  receiving  their  rations.  They  suffered  much 
privation  during  tiie  winter.  Some  few  found  imperfect  shelter 
and  scanty  food  at  the  settlement  of  Chipody,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Fundy.  Those  who  shewed  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  made  apparent  any  disposition  to  submit  to  the 
English  were  sent  to  the  island  of  Saint  Jean,  Prince  Edward 
island.  Ml,  who  refused  to  go,  were  threatened  by  I  .c  Loutre 
tiiat  his  Indian'^ 'A ould  carry  away  their  wives  and  children: 
and  m  April,  1749.  dc  la  Jonquiere  issued  an  ordinance 
directing  that  these  Acadians  should  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  France. 

According  to  the  writer  of  the  "  short  account,"t  the  English 

*  Meeiioire  sur  le  Canada,  &c.,  p,  14.  We  are  here  lold  thai  ihe  cummissary 
at  Louisl>oiirg  hail  \x<:n  instructed  to  olitain  sj^me  pr(,visinns  for  the  French  port 
at  Saint  juhn,  and  that  Howe  bad  agreed  to  turniiih  ilieiu.  Lc  Loutre  looked  oa 
thit  proceeding  «s  interferiiig  with  bi$  operations.  Aooording  to  this  Dwmtive,  Le 
Loutre  was  present  at  the  mnrder  ;  m  a  matter  of  course,  he  disavowed  it  Never- 
theless, he  was  held  in  genera!  execrrftion  *•  .iTt??i  .ie  Laloutre  fut-il  en  execration 
aux  uns  et  aux  autres."  The  writer  of  a  "  Short  account,  &c.,"  Que.  Doc,  I1L« 
p.  466,  say.<>  positively  Le  Lootre, "  cloalhcd  in  an  oflSeev's  Reginentals  an  Indian 
aamed  Cope,  whom  I  saw  some  years  after  at  Mirunkhjr."  He  tdb  us,  "Ail  (he 
frcnch  had  the  greatest  horreur  and  indignation  at  Le  Lout  i  t  's  l  .irlc^roiu 
actions."  Cornw.-iHi^  ii?scribed  the  act  as  an  insinnce  of  tteachciy  liarlanty 
not  to  be  p»ralleled  in  history.    27  Nov.,  1750,  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  195. 

t  **  A  short  acconnt  or  what  happened  at  Cape  Breton,  from  the  b^nniiv  of 
the  last  war  untill  the  talcing  of  Lonisbottig  hy  the  English  in  1758* '*  Que.  Doc* 
III.,  pp.  465-486. 
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and  French  garrisons  lived  in  good  accord.  No  striking 
event  occurred  during  the  year  except  the  continuance  of  the 
Indian  outrages  around  Halifax.  Dartmouth,  opposite  to 
the  town,  was  surprised,  although  a  force  was  stationed  there 
for  its  defence.  Four  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  and  six 
of  the  soldiers  off  duty  carried  away  prisoners.  The  detach- 
ment was  greatly  blamed  for  its  want  of  discipline  and  care,  and 
a  court  of  inquiry  was  held.  Owing  to  the  Indian  outrages, 
it  became  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  obtain  wood ;  and  stone 
couid  not  be  quarried.  To  encourage  these  attacks  Le  Loutre 
paid  a  premium  for  every  Englishman's  scalp. 

De  La  Come  was  at  this  period  removed  from  Beaus^jour, 
and  was  replaced  by  de  Vassan,  The  latter  was  instructed  to 
confer  with  Le  Loutre,  especially  with  regard  to  the  policy  to 
be  observed  towards  the  Acadians.  De  Vassan  had  frequent 
quarrels  with  Le  Loutre»  whose  treatment  of  the  Acadians 
was  harsh  and  arrogant,  making  them  believe  that  the  pro- 
visions given  to  him  by  the  government  for  distribution  were 
furnished  by  himself,*  and  de  Vassan  had  difficulty  in  allaying 
the  discontent  But  the  spiritual  weapons  at  the  command  of 
Le  Loutre  were  his  unfailing  resource  in  the  management  of 
the  unhappy  people  over  whom  he  had  obtained  influence. 

Cornwall  is  had  become  1  with  his  government,  and 

in  September,  175 1,  he  asked  for  leave  to  return  home.f 
assigning  his  indifferent  health  as  the  cause  of  his  request 
On  his  arrival  in  England  in  1753,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
lord  Townsend,  an  engagement  which  may  have  influenced 
his  determination.  He  had  noticed  the  ability  of  Lawrence, 
and  had  recommended  he  should  be  made  lieutenant  'ovemor. 
He  may  have  felt  that  in  (ailing  to  induce  the  Acadians  to 
accept  English  rule  his  government  had  not  been  a  success. 
Cornwallis'  name,  however,  must  ever  remain  pre-eminent  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  He  was  a  man  of  a  chivalrous 
and  honourable  nature,  untiring  in  devotion  to  the  interests 
entrusted  to  him.   There  is  no  taint  of  duplicity  on  his  name. 

•  Memoire,  p.  13. 

t  Nova  SooUa  Archives,  pi.  645. 
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or  of  seeking  his  own  interest;  and  he  acted  with  wisdom  and 
judgment  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  province.  In  the 
midst  of  serious  and  unceasing  difficulty,  he  founded  Halifax 
on  a  firm  basis.  His  foresight  in  establishing  forts  at  Mines, 
Windsor  and  Chignecto,  gave  a  firm  hold  of  the  countty  and 
made  the  policy  possible  which  his  successors  felt  called  upon 
to  cany  out  It  is  not  pleasant  to  remember,  that  no  monu- 
ment or  statue  has  been  raised  to  his  memory  in  the  province 
he  may  be  said  to  have  founded  ;  but  that  memory  is  so 
honourably  inscribed  in  history,  that  it  will  not  easily  ^ass 
away. 

The  population  of  Halifax  in  1752  had  reached  4,000  souls. 
One  of  the  prominent  f-icl^  connected  withite^  ^c•ttlementis  the 
almost  total  absence  of  all  rcli«^ious  instruction  for  the  people. 
Excepting  the  rcc^irncnt.il  chaplains,  w  e  read  of  no  cleig>'men 
being  sLMit  from  England  to  Nova  Scotia.  One  strange  fact 
Is  that  tl  ^mmanding  officer  at  Annapolis,  captain  Hand- 
field,  obtained  authority  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  of 
his  daughter,  "  provided  neither  the  chaplain  of  the  garrison 
nor  any  other  lawful  ininistcr  be  present."  The  members  of 
the  council  also  assumed  the  adjudication  of  divorce  cases. 
The  contrast  of  the  settlement  of  New  Orleans  to  that  of 
Halifax  in  this  respect,  can  be  seen  in  the  ample  number  of 
priests  and  nuns  sent  to  Louisiana.  It  is  essential  1\'  the 
genius  of  Roman  Catholicism,  in  no  way,  to  leave  uncared  for 
the  religious  wants  of  those  belonging  to  her  communion. 
Some  explanation  may  be  found  of  the  impatience  of  pro- 
testants  of  any  attempt  at  clerical  control  in  matters  beyond 
spiritual  teaching  ;  and  even  in  the  respect  of  doctrinal 
assumption,  when  undue  pretensions  of  an  absolutely  extreme 
character  are  preferred,  they  are  resisted  as  incompatible  with 
the  doctrines  of  scripture.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  wc 
hear  of  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  methodists  to  enforce 
their  doctrines  on  the  population  of  Halifax.  They  had, 
nevertheless,  obtained  influence.  Wesley  had  left  Georgia  in 
173H;  Whiteficld  had  succeeded  him,  and  had  passed  through 
the  English  colonies  from  Georgia  to  New  England,  and 
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methodism  became  flourishing.  In  1 7  50  it  had  many  adherents 
in  England.  We  possess  no  record  to  show  that  it  took  any 
part  in  the  early  settlement  of  Halifax.  * 

The  only  trace  of  any  religious  sentiment  being  entertained, 
is  ap])arent  in  the  fact,  that  no  Roman  catholic  settler  should 
be  permitted,  and  the  transfer  of  property  could  only  be  made 
to  a  protestant.  There  is  no  complaint  that  the  regimental 
chaplains  were  deficient  in  zeal  or  wanting  in  conduct ;  but 
it  was  not  the  system  of  those  days  to  consider  the  religious 
wants  of  a  community.  It  must  ever  be  a  delicate  question 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  state  should  intervene  beyond 
giving  reasonable  countenance  to  individual  effort.  It  is  the 
theory  of  protestantism  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  community 
itself  to  make  this  provision.  In  a  prosperous,  established 
condition  of  life  the  fact  needs  to  be  sustained  by  no  alignment 
Few,  moreover,  will  deny  that  on  the  foundation  of  a  new 
colony  the  members  of  the  faith  elsewhere,  in  organised 
civilized  communities,  are  called  upon  to  sliew  their  sympathy, 
by  rendering  aid  in  the  proper  form  of  sending  out  and 
providing  for  competent  and  able  missionaries  among  the 
people,  who  have  sought  a  new  and  distant  home. 

On  CornwalbV  retirement  colonel  Hopson  assumed  the 
government  He  remained  in  this  position  from  the  3rd  of 
August,  1752,  to  November,  1753.  He  suggested  to  the 
government  that  no  application  should  be  made  for  the  oath 
to  be  taken,  f  He  particularly  enforced  the  most  careful 
treatment  of  the  Acadtans,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  in 
full  for  ever3rthing  that  was  purchased  from  them,  and  in  no 
way  to  be  insulted. 

Some  new  phase  of  their  position  was  constantly  being 

*  It  is  probable  that  t»eUiodi«in  was  not  introduceU  into  Halifax  before  1782. 
In  tiMt  |cu  the  Re«d.  Wm.  Mack  laj*  m  his  jnanisl,  '*  Tiieaday,  June  the  1  Kh« 
•ad  on  the  two  rollowin^  dajrs,  preached  at  Halifax  to  a  stupid  set  of  people  .  .  . 

What  a  town  for  wickedness  is  this  !"  On  Friday,  tlie  14th,  he  says,  "  Preach^ 
in  the  cveniitjr  nt  Mr.  Wclh.  Many  mncked  mc-t  of  ths*  time,  and  kept  iip  Mich 
a  continual  noise,  iliai  lew  could  hear  what  I  saiu.  "  [^kickcy's  life  of  Rcvd.  Wnu 
Bbclc,  pp.  69-70  ] 

t  Nova  Scotift  Aicbives,  p.  197. 
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raised.  One  petition  was  presented  asking  that  the  mission* 
aries  should  be  exempted  from  taking  any  oath.  It  was 
presented  by  forty-five  inhabitants  of  Grand  Pre,  river 
Canard,  and  Pissiquid,  and  sets  forth  that  they  had  taken 
the  oath  on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  that  Daudin,  a  priest,  declined 
to  remain  if  forced  to  take  the  oath.  The  council  resolved 
that  the  inhabitants  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient  number  of 
priests  provided  they  complied  with  the  regulations.  M, 
Daudin's  conduct  will  be  subsequently  related. 

Another  petition,  unsigned,  was  also  delivered  by  two- 
Acadians,  who  had  left  their  property  and  desired  to  return 
to  it.  It  asked  the  same  conditions  as  those  previously 
eiuimerated,  to  take  the  oath  without  being  bound  to  bear 
arms  against  anyone,  even  the  Indians  ;  the  right  for  them 
and  their  descendants  to  withdraw  la  tcte  Uvi'c  when  they  saw 
lit  ;  the  priests  to  come  without  taking  the  oath  ;  and  that 
any  land  occupied  by  the  English  should  be  restored.  1  he 
answer  was  given  that  on  swearing  full  loyalty  to  the  monarch 
they  could  return  to  their  lands,  and  enjoy  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  treaty  of  l/trccht. 

On  the  two  bearers  of  the  petition  being  questioned,  they 
produced  a  paper  signed  by  four-score  of  the  inhabitants^ 
authorizing  them  to  act.  The  petition  %va»j  sent  in  towards 
the  end  of  1753,  and  it  is  a  prnnf  that  although  these  parties, 
strongly  desired  to  return  to  ihcir  lands,  which  they  had  left 
at  the  insti^'ation  of  Le  Loutre,  the\'  coulci  in  no  wa\'  unilcr- 
stand  the  obligations  incident  to  the  juisseision  of  pru[)crl\'. 
Their  petition  was  written  so  objcctionabl\  that  its  self-asser- 
tion is  on  tiie  ver<.yc  of  in>oicnce,  and  it  made  apparent  that 
there  was  no  cliaip^e  in  tlie  feelini^  which  had  led  them  to 
abandon  the  province  ;  and  that  on  their  return,  their  loyalty 
would  on  the  first  strain  at  onc(;  disappear. 

One  of  tile  (hities  of  Hopson  (hn  incif  his  administration  was 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Micmac  Indians. 
They  were  represented  by  J.  Baptiste  Cope,  the  same  chief 
who  had  been  used  by  Le  Loutre  at  the  murder  of  Howe. 
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The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  was  one 
of  those  illusory  attempts  to  obtain  quiet,  in  which  no  one 
could  have  had  faith.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  many  proofs 
that  the  British  government  left  no  effort  untried  to  estab- 
lish peace  in  the  province,  so  that  its  development  could  be 
peaceably  attained :  a  development,  as  Cornwallis  remarked, 
which  would  have  brought  more  profit  and  advantage  to  the 
Acadians  than  to  any  other  class,  owing  to  their  being  the 
only  possessors  of  land  under  cultivation.  Hopson  regarded 
the  condition  of  the  province  as  a  treacherous  calm,  soon  to 
be  succeeded  by  hostilities.  It  was  evident  that  nothing 
could  be  effected  with  the  Acadians.  They  resisted  every 
attempt  at  conciliation.  As  early  as  1753,*  the  means  of 
removing  them  was  under  consideration.  There  were  973 
families  on  the  south  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  63  families 
from  Cob^uid  to  cape  Sable,  and  the  continued  Indian  war 
made  it  impossible  to  extend  English  settlement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  French.  Accordingly  there  was  no  law  or 
civil  government,  and  the  Acadians  were  left  entirely  to  the 
missionaries  and  French  emissaries.  It  was  these,  added 
Hopson,  who  daily  persuaded  the  habitants  that  the  country 
was  soon  to  pass  to  France  l)y  negotiation  or  force  of  arms. 

Hopson  continues, "  i  ho  these  doctrines  would  not  fail  of 

♦ 

their  desired  effect  with  so  ignorant  and  so  bigotted  a  people, 
yet  no  event  happening  in  all  this  time  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  predictiiMis,  the  Inhabitants  began  to  suspect 
they  were  deceived,  and  even  some  few  of  tho.se  who  had 
deserted  their  lands  returned  again  into  the  province,  and  I 
have  been  privately  informed  the  Inhabitants  went  so  far  as 
to  hold  consultations  whether  tho\  should  not  throw  them- 
selves under  tlie  protection  of  the  English  government  and  . 
become  subjects  to  all  intents  and  purposes:  but  there  arose 
a  very  considerable  objection  to  their  taking  this  step,  which 
was  that  as  they  live  on  farms  very  remote  from  one  another, 
and  of  course  are  not  capable  of  resisting  any  kind  of  enemy, 

*  NoTO  Sooti*  Archirea,  p.  198.  Governor  Hopton  to  Lordi  of  Tnde,  33 
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the  French  might  send  the  Indians  among  them  and  distress 
them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  remain 
on  their  farms,  which  apprehension  they  were  soon  confirmed 
in  by  the  arrival  of  the  Abb^  Le  Loutre  at  Bay  Verte,  where 
he  has  just  now  assembled  the  Indians,  whose  numbers  I  have 
omitted  no  pains  to  learn,  but  could  never  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing any  certain  account ;  it  is  generally  estim'd  there  are 
about  300  families  of  the  Mickmacks,  but  I  could  never  yet 
iind  that  any  person  who  has  been  among  them  has  ever  seen 
two  hundred  men  under  arms  together." 

Hopson  explained  that  small  as  this  force  was,  he  had  not 
the  troops  to  attack  them.  Independently  of  the  difficulty  oi 
marching  through  the  wilderness  to  reach  them  he  mentioned 
the  several  forts  he  had  to  maintain,  which  proved  a  serious 
drain  on  his  strength.  In  a  sentence  he  pictured  the  situa^ 
tlqn  of  Nova  Scotia  at  this  date, "  In  fact,  what  we  call  an 
Indian  War  here  is  no  other  than  a  pretence  for  the  French  to 
commit  Hostilities  upon  his  Majesty's  subjects."  

"  Your  Lordships  may  imagine  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  me 
to  see  his  Majesty's  rights  encroached  on,  and  these  encroach- 
ments openly  abetted,  avowed  and  supported  by  the  Governors 
of  Canada  and  Louisbourg,  when  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  pre- 
vent it,  as  I  have  barely  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  the  settlers 
from  the  Insults  of  an  Indian  war,  un'der  a  pretence  of  which 
the  French  take  an  opportunity  to  commit  Hostilities  upon  his 
majesty's  subjects.  I  have  been  informed  that  French  have 
often  beep  mixed  among  them  in  their  expeditions,  and  am  con- 
vinced past  doubt  that  they  are  clothed,  fed,  protected  from 
our  pursuit  and  encouraged  to  disturb  us  as  openly  and  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  in  time  of  war."  * 

*  Nova  Scotia  Ardiivea,  p.  199, 10a 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  new  governor-geneial  of  Canada,  the  marquis  Du- 
quesne  de  Meneval,  arrived  at  Quebec  in  July,  1752.  He 
belonged  to  the  distinguished  naval  family  of  that  name. 
According  to  a  contemporary,  his  haughty  manners  were 
deliberately  assumed  by  him  in  view  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.  He  inaugurated  his  government  by  a  gcnefal 
review  of  the  troops  and  militia;  the  latter  amounted  to 
1 3^000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.*  He  compelled  all  who 
were  bound  to  serve  to  enrol  themselves,  and  he  enforced  strict 
discipline.  He  also  established  corps  in  the  cities,  which  were 
constantly  drilled.  All  these  preparations  led  to  the  general 
opinion  that  the  new  governor  was  there  to  command,  and 
that  the  time  could  not  be  far  distant  when  their  service 
would  be  called  for  in  the  field. 

The  instructions  of  Duquesne  were  to  arrest  the  preten> 
sions  of  the  English  to  the  Ohio,  manifested  by  the  expedi- 
tions they  fitted  out,  and  to  drive  them  from  the  territory. 
No  English  were  to  be  permitted  to  trade  there  The 
Indians,  however,  were  not  to  be  interfered  with  when  pro* 
ceeding  to  the  English  settlements. 

During  the  administration  of  de  Longueuil,  Bigot  had 
advocated  active  operations  on  the  Ohia  De  Longueuil  had 
been  unwilling  to  act,  from  a  belief  that  the  occupation  of  the 
territory  was  dependent  upon  trade,  and  if  the  French  could 
sell  goods  cheaper  than  the  English,  the  latter  would  be  forced 
to  retire.  Moreover,  as  the  country  was  to  a  great  extent 
then  held  by  the  Iroquois,  he  considered  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  embroil  the  province  in  a  quarrel  with  these  tribes 
for  its  possession. 

Duquesne,  in  his  reports  of  the  condition  of  Canada,  dwells 
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on  the  want  of  discipline  of  the  provincial  troops,  and  the 
disinclination  of  the  officers  to  active  service.  He  describes 
them  as  struck  with  terror  when  called  out*  He  was  dis* 
satisfied  with  them  in  other  respects,  describing  them  to  be 
badly  corfetituted  as  a  body,  many  desertions  taking  plao^ 
the  men  neglecting  to  salute  their  officers ;  several  of  them  in 
debt  and  deficient  in  cleanliness.  The  service  had  been  much 
neglected,  and  theft  was  punished  by  a  short  imprisonmentf 
It  took  twenty  months  to  remedy  this  disorganization  and  to 
reintroduce  order  and  discipline. 

Nevertheless,  Duquesne  determined  to  act,  and  in  the  autumn 
he  sent  Marin,  with  three  hundred  Canadian  militia,  to  com* 
mence  the  construction  of  the  first  fort  on  lake  Erie,  design^ 
tng  to  take  possession  of  the  vallcx'  of  the  Ohia  P^an  went 
with  him  as  major.  During  the  winter  Bigot  was  acti\c!y 
engaged  in  completing  the  boats  and  canoes  necessary  for  the 
expedition  in  the  spring.  The  objectionable  features  of  the 
landing  to  connect  with  lake  Chatauqua  were  now  known, 
and  the  base  of  operations  was  changed  to  Presqu'  He,  now 
known  as  I'rie  in  Pennsylvania,  which  possessed  the  advant- 
ages, of  which  the  spot  first  selected  w  ns  deficient,  being 
easy  of  approach,  and  furnishing  an  excellent  harbour.  Marin 
here  established  himself  for  the  winter  ;  in  the  spring  a  large 
reinforcement  was  sent,  and  the  work  of  (Icveloping  the 
route  commenced.  A  road  was  cut  to  the  first  navigable 
waters,  known  as  French  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Alleghany, 
and  the  stores,  boats,  and  ammunition  were  carried  to  the 
higher  level,  where  a  second  fort  was  constructed,  known  as 
fort  1'  Boeuf.  The  distance  was  about  twenty-one  miles. 
I  he  labour  and  privation  were  very  great,  and  were  much  felt 
Some  of  the  younger  oflFicers  acted  with  so  little  zeal  as  to  call 
forth  the  rebuke  of  Duquesne.  The  detachment  likewise 
suflered  from  ill-health;  among  those  who  succumbed  was  the 

*  30th  October,  1753.   "  PiuouMiit  oonstm^"  quoted  bf  DuMicax,  p.  114. 

t  26(h  October.   "  Leur  indiscipline  ett  oittti£e ;  cel«  provient  de  Ifmpoiiit^ 

(Um  les  cas  les  pln<  griefs  ;  "  )it_-  Ikvi!  ■^ccn  a  sol.^jpr.  *'  Pns^er  sons  le  nei  de  toil 
capiuiue  atxts  lui  dter  soa  chapeau."   (^uoieU  by  Dussieux,  p.  115. 
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commander,  Marin,  who  died  in  his  sixty-third  year,  on  the 
the  29th  of  October,  1753.  He  was  a  man  of  vigour  and 
determination,  and  remained  to  the  last  at  his  post,  when  he 
should  have  sought  quiet  and  repose*  His  place  was  taken 
by  Lcgardeur  de  Saint  Pierre,  who  had  returned  from  the 
west  a  few  months  previously.  The  struggle  between  France 
and  England  for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  had  now  com- 
menced in  earnest 

This  territory  for  some  time  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Virginia.  C )  t  i;a  n  izations  had  been  formed 
for  its  development  Exploring  parties  from  the  former 
passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Juniataf  and  from  the  latter  by 
the  tributaries  of  the  Potomac,  to  cross  the  AUeghanies.  In 
1 750,  the  Ohio  company  was  formed ;  it  included  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  Virginia.  The  grant  of  500,000  acres  was 
obtained  from  the  king  on  condition  of  the  settlement  of  one 
hundred  families  being  made  within  seven  years,  and  a 
garrison  being  established  for  their  protection.  Gist,  who 
represented  the  Ohio  company,  went  as  far  as  the  Wabash ; 
Croghan,  sent  by  Pennsylvania,  reached  the  Miami.  Howso- 
ever these  rival  interests  for  a  time  were  smoothly  conducted 
side  by  side,  they  concealed  great  jealousies  and  animosities. 
Both  were  desirous  of  banishing  opposition  from  the  field,  so 
each  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  Indian  against  his  rival.  By 
these  means  the  designs  of  the  French  were  aided,  and  it  was 
easy  to  impress  the  Indian  with  the  conviction  that  the  object 
of  the  English  in  crossing  the  AUeghanies  was  not  to  trade 
'but  to  obtain  possession  of  the  territory;  and  thus  the  tribes, 
which  hitherto  had  been  faithful  to  England,  began  to  look 
with  suspicion  on  the  policy  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

The  Ohio  is  formed  at  Pittsburg  by  the  junction  of  the 
two  streams,  the  Alleghany  from  the  north  and  the  Monon- 
gahela  from  the  south-east  It  was  by  the  waters  of  the 
north  that  sucoeaa  to  the  country  was  obtained  from  Canada, 
Indeed,  the  Canadians  considered  the  Alleghany  a  branch  of 
the  main  stream  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  **  Belle  Riviere," 
by  which  the  Ohio  was  known  to  them.   The  Monongahela, 
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imperfectly  navigable,  furnished  the  route  to  some  extent  to 
the  £ngHsh  colonist  The  junction  of  these  streams  suggested 
the  site  for  the  establishment  of  a  fort  by  the  power  claiming 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  Croghari,  the  Indian  trader^ 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  point  out  its  advantages.  He 
had  been  sent  by  Hamilton,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
explore  the  country,  and  had  arrived  at  Logstown  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  de  C^loron.* 

The  governors  of  the  northern  English  provinces  were  fully 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  affirming  and  strengthening 
the  Indian  alliances.  The  difficulties  between  Clinton  and 
the  New  York  assembly  4ad  made  the  successful  pursuit  of 
the  policy  impossible.  Hamilton  in  Pennsylvania  experienced 
opposition  of  the  same  character.  The  legislature  seldom 
rose  above  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  save  the  people's 
money  and  of  opposing  the  royal  prerogative,  Hamilton,  in 
the  first  instance,  sent  Croghan  to  the  Miamis,  where  he  met 
several  of  the  Wabash  Indians.!  Croghan  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  amity  with  them,  and  they  were  to  receive  a  present. 
On  his  return  his  re]3ort  w  as  rejected.  Croghan  was  reproved 
for  misconduct  in  drawing  an  additional  expense  on  the 
government,  and  tlu  Imlians  remained  neglected,  the  pro- 
mises made  to  them  being  broken.  Croghan  was  again  sent  to 
the  Ohio  with  a  present  of  goods.  He  returned  with  a 
request  from  the  Indians  that  a  strong  house  should  be  built 
at  the  forks  of  the  Monongahela  for  the  protection  of  the 
Indi«in  and  English  traders.  The  assembly  rejected  the  pro- 
posal, and,  adds  Croghan,^  "  condemned  me  for  making  such* 
report,  alleging  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Indians." 

The  Virginian  Ohio  company  had  built  a  trading  house  at 

Will's  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Potomac,  now  known  as  fort 

Cumberland,  about  120  miles  distant  from  Pittsburg;  but  in 

June,  1752,  when  some  of  the  Virginian  commissioners  met 

the  Indians  at  Logstown,  tlie  latter  asked  for  the  construction 

of  the  fort  at  the  Ohio.    The  request  was  of  no  effect 

*  New  Voik  Doc.,  VIX.,  p.  267. 
+  lb.,  p.  268. 
t  Ibb,  p.  169. 
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There  have  been  legislatures  which,  previous  to  obtaining^ 
political  knowledge,  have  committed  wrong  and  injustice,  and 
have  caused  woeful  injury  to  the  interests  entrusted  to  them* 
That  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  final  struggle 
on  this  continent  between  France  and  England,  stands  pre- 
eminent in  its  perverseness.  Franklin  must  be  blamed  to  a 
great  extent  for  this  conduct,  for  he  led  the  assembly,  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word.  There  was  also  a  dispute  as  to 
boundary  between  the  two  provinces.  Both  claimed  the  Ohio, 
and  owing  to  these  differences  no  law  could  be  administered 
in  the  territory.  Virginia  would  do  nothing.  The  legislature 
was  bent  upon  gaining  concessions  from  the  governor,  which, 
in  the  present  emergency,  they  thought  they  could  exact 
New  York  was  applied  to  in  the  common  interest.  All  that 
the  New  York  legislature  could  rec<^nise  was,  the  duty  of 
attending  to  its  own  Indians,  and  keeping  up  the  communi- 
cation between  the  Mohawk  and  the  Onondaga,  which  has  its 
outlet  at  Oswego ;  and  in  175 1  Oswego  consisted  only  of  the 
houses  of  some  traders,  with  a  block-house,  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall,  having  cannon  at  the  angles. 

In  spite  of  the  protests  and  efforts  of  the  governors  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the  assemblies  would  take 
no  steps  to  protect  the  territory  each  claimed,  neglecting  their 
opportunity  for  minor  and  unimportant  interests,  which  would 
in  no  way  have  been  afiected  by  delay. 

This  continued  inaction  of  the  English  provinces  was  an 
incentive  to  effort  on  the  part  of  the  French.  Three  years  had 
passed  since  de  C^ioron  had  descended  the  Ohio,  and  although 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  well  known,  no  measures  had 
been  taken  to  counterpoise  his  i)ielLns!ons,  The  one  influence 
on  the  Ohio  on  the  side  of  the  English  colonist  w  as  that  of 
the  trader;  there  was  neither  any  force  nor  a  single  fort  to  en- 
courage the  Indian  to  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  English.  The 
trader  sold  his  goods  cheaper  than  the  French,  and  they  were 
better.  The  Indian  might  prefer  French  brandy  to  English 
rum,  but  the  latter  could  be  had  for  less  value  in  exchange. 
The  English  traders  endeavoured  by  every  effort  to  keep  the 
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French  on  their  side,  and  there  was  h'ttle  scruple  as  to  the 
means  followed.  The  French  assert  that  a  plot  was  formed 
by  them  to  destroy  every  Canadian  found  south  of  lake  Erie, 
but  it  is  unsustained  by  proof. 

It  has  been  related  that  the  instructions  to  de  C^loron  when 
in  command  at  JDetroit  were  to  drive  the  English  from  the 
Ohio  and  to  punish  such  Indians  as  were  unfriendly  to  the 
French.  De  C^loron  considered  that  he  had  not  strength  to 
make  the  attempt  While  the  authorities  at  Detroit  were 
hesitating  as  to  the  possibility  of  attack,  Charles. Langlade, 
who  lived  at  the  head  of  Green  bay,  arrived  at  Detroit  with  250 
Ottawas  and  Oj  ibi was.  Descending  to  lake  Erie,  they  reached 
the  Maumee,  which  they  ascended  to  the  French  fort  Kis- 
kakon,  creased  the  pmtage  to  Lorimie  creek,  and  descended 
to  the  village  of  La  Demoiselle/'  Pickawillany.  Most  of 
the  men  were  absent  on  a  hunting  expedition.  With  scarcely 
any  resistance  the  place  was  taken  and  destroyed  Fourteen 
Miamis  were  killed,  among  them  "  la  Demoiselle,"  who  was 
afterwards  eaten.  There  were  eight  English  traders :  one  of 
them  was  killed,  five  were  '^cnt  to  Quebec,  two  escaped. 

The  inactivity  of  the  English  colonists  had  the  effect  which 
might  ha\  c  l>rcn  anticipated.  Vigour  and  courage  are  argu- 
ments which  peculiarly  appeal  to  the  Indian.  Consequently 
the  tribes  saw  in  the  steps  taken  by  the  French,  the  exercise 
of  power  not  possessed  by  the  Eni;li>h,  and  unsolicited  they 
visited  the  French  at  Presqu'ile  and  fort  le  Boeuf  and  made 
offers  of  assistance,  their  presence  fully  establishing  the  success 
of  the  policy  of  Duquesne.  The  intention  had  been  to  com- 
plete a  third  fort  at  Venango,  the  junction  of  French  creek 
with  the  Allcj^diany.  These  three  forts  being  sufficiently  gar- 
risoned, Pean  w  ith  a  strong  force  was  to  pass  through  the 
country  and  to  shew  to  the  Indians  the  power  and  strength 
of  France.  Disease  and  fever  prevented  the  accomplishment 
of  the  plan,  and  as  winter  approached  the  sick  were  sent  back 
to  Montreal  ;  three  hundred  men  were  left  in  the  forts.  The 
emaciated  and  sufferini^  condition  of  the  invalided  soldiers  on 
their  arrival  obtained  fur  them  much  consideration. 
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Dinwiddf^  the  governor  of  Virginia,  saw  that  the  effect  of 
the  French  possession  of  the  Ohio  would  be  to  enclose  the 
English  colonies  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  AU^hany 
mountains,  and  forever  definitely  to  curtail  British  power  in 
America.  Receiving  no  support  from  the  house  of  assembly, 
he  was  powerless  to  take  steps  to  prevent  its  accomplbh- 
ment.  A  British  trading  house  had  been  constructed  at 
Venango,  in  which  a  trader  named  Eraser  lived.  In  August 
Marin  had  sent  six  soldiers  who  seized  the  post  and  made 
prisoners  of  the  two  men  they  found  there.  The  French  had 
somewhat  strengthened  the  place  and  occupied  it,  and  had 
raised  the  French  flag.  Joncaire  was  placed  in  command  with 
two  subalterns.  Dinwiddie,  not  being  able  to  despatch  an 
armed  force  to  the  Ohio,  determined  to  send  a  protest  against 
French  occupation;  he  selected  for  the  duty  Washington,  then 
a  young  man  of  twenty>one,  a  major  in  the  colonial  service 
and  one  of  the  adjutants-general  of  Virginia. 

Washington  left  Will's  creek  in  November,  1753,  with  Gist  as 
guide,  a  Dutchman  as  a  French  interpreter,  a  trader  and  four 
men.  He  reached  Venango  and  was  courteously  received, 
and  over  supper  when  the  wine  had  been  liberally  drunk,  the 
French  said  plainly  they  had  the  territory  and  by  G-d  would 
keep  it  The  English  could  raise  men,  but  their  operations 
were  so  slow  and  dilatory,  that  they  could  not  interfere  with 
any  French  undertaking. 

From  Venango  Washington  proceeded  to  fort  le  Boeuf, 
where  Legardeur  de  Saint  Pierre  was  in  command.  He  there 
delivered  Dinwiddle's  letter.* 

*  It  Mt  forth  tbat  the'Uiids  upon  the  river  Ohio  were  so  notoriovsty  known  to 
be  tbepfoperty  or  the  crown  of  Great  Hiitain  that  it  was  a  nMltirof  cquat  OOU' 

cern  and  surprise  fnr  him  to  hear  ihit  a  IkjiIv  of  French  forces  were  erecting 
fortre^es  and  makiDg  settlements  upon  iliat  nvcr,  within  hi^  majesty's  dominions. 
He  Imd,  tbeMfore^  aent  Geon;e  Washington,  Esq ,  one  of  the  wljntukts-genenl  of 
the  fofees  of  thU  Dominion,  to  comphun  of  the  encroach  nients,  and  of  the  iojotkt 
done  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britnirr,  in  violntion  of  the  Inw  of  narions.  It  was 
his  dnty.  DinwidHte  wrote,  to  **  require  your  jicncenble  departure."  and  "that  you 
would  forbear  j>rosecuting  a  purpose  so  inicriuplive  of  the  luirmony  and  good 
oadentanding  whidi  his  Majes^  is  desirons  to  conttnne  and  cnhivate  with  the 
most  Christian  King."  New  York  Doc.,  X.,  p.  258. 
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De  Saint  Pierre  received  it  with  courtesy,  and  was  extremely 
complaisant  personally  to  Washini^ton.  The  same  hospitality 
was  shewn  to,  and  at  the  same  time,  every  ctTort  made  to 
win  an  Indian  named  the"  Half  Kinjj,"who  had  joined  Wash- 
ington at  Logstown.  At  the  end  of  three  days  de  Saint  Pierre 
gave  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  he  woi;Ul  send  the  letter  to  the 
marquis  Duqucsne,  whose  ajiswer  would  be  his  law .  If 
ordered  to  communicate  it  to  Dinwiddle  he  would  do  ^o  ;  he 
could  not  obey  the  notice  to  retire,  as  he  was  there  by  the 
orders  of  his  general.* 

\\  a-hington  pursued  his  jonrne)  homew  ard.  It  was  not 
witiiout  danger  and  privation,  for  it  was  the  nii<ldle  of 
January  before  he  reached  W  iliiamsburg  to  relate  w  hat  had 
til  ken  j  -tlacc. 

Dmuiduie,  on  rej^nling  these  proceedings  to  England, 
received  authority  to  construct  the  fort.--  rccpiired  and  to  repel 
force  by  force  :  hut  no  mone)"  w  as  sent,  and  the  work  u  as  to 
be  e.xccuied  at  the  cost  of  the  province.  Tiie  house  of 
burgesses,  however,  would  grant  no  .suj)plies.  uiiiess  tlie 
governor  would  allow  the  fee  of  a  pistole  paid  on  each  patent 
of  land  to  be  declared  unlawful.  On  this  petty  contingency 
the  province  was  risking  its  possession  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  it.  Pennsylvania  shewed  equal  apathy,  but  from 
a  different  cause.  The  German  settlers  in  the  province 
shewed  perfect  indifference  regarding  the  future  ownership 
of  the  western  land  ;  while  the  prosperous  quakers  of  Phila- 
delphia, living  in  their  comfortable  homes,  had  no  thought  of 
the  wants  of  others  and  were  non-combatant  from  principle. 

Dinwiddle  appealed  to  the  other  colonies,  and  called  tc^ther 
the  legislature  of  Virginia.  On  this  occasion  a  vote  of  ;^  lO^OOO 
Virginia  currency  was  obtained  to  defend  the  frontier.  Din- 
widdie  earnestly  asked  the  governors  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  by  making  a  feint  against  Canada,  to  divert 
attention  from  the  Ohta  Two  companies,  enhsted  in 
New  York  and  South  Carolina,  paid  by  the  mother  country, 
were  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  governor  of  Vii^inia. 

•  N.V.  Doc,  X.,  p.  259. 
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The  whole  force  of  that  province  consisted  of  a  regiment  of 
three  hundred  recruits,  half  of  whom  were  at  Alexandria 
being  drilled  by  the  colonel,  Fry.  The  major  was  Washing- 
ton, who  was  present  with  the  other  half  at  Wills'  creek. 

In  February,  1754,  forty  men  under  one  en:  ign  Ward  were 
sent  across  the  mountdns  to  commence  the  fort  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  streams  forming  the  Ohia  They  were  engaged 
in  its  construction  when  de  Contrecceur  appeared  with  five 
hundred  men  and  called  upon  them,  as  beitig  in  French  terri- 
tory, to  surrender.  Duquesne  knew  the  necessity  of  despatch, 
and  without  hesitation  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  with 
the  determination  of  holding  it  Dinwiddie  was  much  morti- 
fied at  this  intelligence;  he  had,  however,  still  hopes  to  be 
able  to  drive  out  the  French.  He  ordered  his  troops,  small 
as  was  their  number,  to  assemble  at  a  place  known  as  Great 
Meadows,  between  Wills'  creek  and  the  new  fort  which  the 
French  had  completed  and  had  called  fort  Duquesne.  The 
distance  by  the  trait  followed  between  the  two  places  was 
about  seventy  miles.*  Washington  was  placed  in  command ; 
he  commenced  cutting  a  road  over  the  two  ranges  of  mountains 
to  move  his  supplies  and  guns.  He  had  crossed  the  main 
ridge  when  news  was  brought  him  that  a  detachment  had 
been  sent  from  the  new  fort  to  attack  any  English  colonists 
th^  might  meet.  What  Washington  dreaded  was  that  he 
would  himself  be  surprised.  Leaving  his  camp  well  guarded, 
with  forty  men  he  started  at  night  in  the  rain  and  at  dawn 
reached  the  wigwams  of  the  ''Half  King.*'  He  and  his 
warriors  joined  the  expedition ;  and  in  no  long  time  the 
scouts  came  upon  the  trail  of  the  French.  The  French 
detachment  had  been  traced  to  a  dark  glen,  where  it  was 
plain  they  were  lying  concealed.  Washington  on  hearing  of 
their  presence  determined  to  confront  them.  He  had  to  pass 
over  irregular  broken  ground,  and  his  advance  was  marked 
by  difficulty,  while  the  scouts  followed  the  track  to  where  the 
French  were  concealed.    It  was  not  possible  to  advance  in 

*  Grest  M«adowt  by  trail  is  about  fthj  miles  from  Wills'  Creek,  and  seventj 
miles  from  Fort  Dttqacsne. 
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silence,  and  the  French,  on  the  .ilann  licini;  k'''^^'^-  sci/ctl  their 
guns,  A  5,kinnish  followcf!,  ihc  English  party  rccci\iiii;  the 
order  to  fire,  in  the  rji4hl,  which  was  short,  the  commanding 
officer,  an  ensign  Coulon  dc  Jumonville  was  killed,  twenty- 
nine  were  taken  prisoners,  one  Canadian  only  escaped.*  The 
Virginians  had  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded. 

De  Jumonville  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  which  ordered 
that  all  persons  he  might  find  on  French  territory  were  to  de- 
part, and  if  necessary  that  he  was  to  exact  comph'ance.  He 
had  heard  that  Washington's  force  was  greatly  in  excess  of  his 
own,  and  he  had  sent  information  of  the  fact  to  de  Contrecoeur. 
During  this  period  he  had  kept  his  party  in  concealment  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Washington's  camp.  There  can  be  no 
other  conclusion,  than  that  he  was  waiting  for  reinforcements 
in  order  to  attack  the  Virginian  force.  The  previous  action 
of  the  French  cannot  be  disregarded.  They  had  seized 
the  English  trading  house  at  Venango,  they  had  compelled 
the  surrender  of  the  small  part)'  working  at  the  fort  on  the 
Ohio  forks,  and  had  taken  possession  of,  completed  and 
garrisoned  it  Their  policy  was  that  of  immediate  action,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  on  the  arrival  of  sufficient 
force,  Washington  would  have  been  attacked.  His  own 
despatch  and  determination  alone  prevented  this  proceeding. 
The  statement  that  de  Jumonville  was  shot  as  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  which  he  was  prevented  from  reading  is  untenable. 
Washington  distinctly  denied  that  the  affair  was  anything  but 
a  skirmish.   The  prisoners  were  sent  by  him  to  Virginia. 

On  his  arrival  at  Great  Meadows,  Washington  expecting 
an  immediate  attack  asked  for  reinforcements,  and  com- 
menced entrenching  himself,  giving  to  the  fort  the  name  of 
"fort  Necessity."  Fry,  the  colonel,  was  at  Wills'  creek 
dangerously  ill,  and  in  a  few  days  Gist  arrived  to  say  he  was 
dead.   Washington  was  now  in  command,  and  the  three 

■      II    ■■■  ■  I  II  -  -  M^^^— ^^^M-rtr  4 

•  The  names  of  ihuse  r  .nstitu'iiij^  tlie  rletnihnunt  .\re  given  Que.  Doc.,  III., 
p,  521.  .Some  of  llie  prisoners  were  sent  to  London.  Olbcr»  are  luuned  M 
TCtarniDg  froai  Martinique  in  October,  1755.  Among  the  officers,  the  <Nil;f  mine 
now  rnmitiar  to  ui  i*  that  of  the  ondet  de  Boucherville. 
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companies  were  sent  to  Great  Meadows,  raising  the  force  to 
three  hundred  men.  Shortly  after  the  number  was  increased 
by  the  company  from  South  Carolina.  It  was  commanded 
by  a  king's  officer  Mackay,  and  the  old  difficulty  of  rank  arose ; 
Mackay  declined  to  receive  orders  from  Washington  as  a 
colonial  officer.  Washington  accordingly  advanced  twelve 
miles  further  to  Gist's  settlement,  cutting  a  road  as  he  went. 
When  at  this  place  he  learned  that  he  was  about  to  be 
attacked  by  large  numbers.  Mackay  and  his  men  were  sent 
for,  and  a  council  of  war  held.  Gist's  place  was  not  con> 
sidered  defensible,  being  commanded  by  heights,  and  it  was 
determined  to  return  to  Great  Meadows  and  await  the  attack. 
There  were  few  horses,  so  the  baggage  and  stores  had  to  be 
carried  on  the  backs  of  the  men,  and  in  this  work  the  regular 
company,  although  composed  of  colonists,  would  not  aid. 
There  were  nine  swivel  guns  to  drag  over  the  rough  road, 
and  two  days  were  taken  to  travel  the  distance,  about  twelve 
miles.  The  men  were  worn  out  with  fatigue  or  the  retreat 
would  have  been  continued.  The  Great  Meadows  were  reached 
on  the  1st  of  July. 

By  this  time  a  strong  force  had  been  assembled  at  fort 
Duquesne.  When  the  news  of  tlie  death  of  de  Jumonville 
reached  Montreal,  his  brother  Coulon  de  Villiers.  was  sent 
forward  with  a  large  body  of  Indians.  He  travelled  with 
such  despatch  that  he  reached  fort  Duquesne  on  the  26th  of 
June.  As  he  arrived,  five  hundred  French  and  Canadian 
troops  with  a  force  of  Ohio  Indians  were  marching  from  the 
fort.  The  expedition  was  delayed  for  a  few  hours,  and  the 
command  of  it  was  transferred  to  de  Villiers.  Previous  to 
starting,  the  principal  officers  drew  up  a  paper  justifying  the 
hostile  movement  by  the  death  of  de  Jumonville.  The  force, 
about  nine  hundred  strong,  ascended  by  canoes  the  Monon- 
gahela  to  Redstone  creek,  and  landing  at  this  spot  commenced 
their  journey  through  the  forest  to  Gist's  landing.  Here  th^ 
bivouacked,  marching  at  daybreak  of  the  3rd  of  July.  De 
Villiers  halted  at  the  spot  where  his  brother  had  been  killed, 
or  as  he  says,  "had  been  assassinated" ;  some  dead  bodies  were 
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Still  lying  on  the  ground.  He  had  learned  by  his  scouts  the 
position  of  Washington,  and  he  formed  his  men  for  immediate 
action. 

Washington's  force  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  From  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  he  imagined  that 
the  attack  would  immediately  be  made,  and  he  formed  his 
men  in  column  before  the  fort  to  receive  it  Villiers,  how- 
ever, was  determined  to  risk  nothing,  and  evidently  designed 
to  besiege  the  place.  Washington,  consequently,  retired  to 
his  entrenchments.  They  had  in  the  last  few  hours  been  made 
more  secure  by  logs;  but  they  were  of  a  simple  character,  the 
ditch  being  within  the  fortification,  forming  a  rifle-pit  from 
which  the  men  could  Are.  The  English  had  scarcely  any 
provisions  for  a  few  hours;  they  had  no  bread,  but  they  had 
fresh  beef. 

A  heavy  torrent  of  rain  was  falling;  the  fight,  nevertheless, 
with  periodical  lulls  lasted  for  nine  hours.  It  was  carried  on 
with  vigour,  for  the  English  had  seventy  killed  and  wounded ; 
the  loss  of  the  French  was  seventy-two.  The  French,  worn 
out  by  their  march  and  long  exposure  to  the  rain,  and  it  may 
be  surmised  having  but  an  insufficient  stock  of  provisions, 
proposed  a  .capitulation.  They  also  fancied  in  the  distance 
they  had  heard  drums  beating  and  the  firing  of  guns.  The 
English  refused  the  parl^.  On  the  second  occasion  the 
French  requested  that  Washington  would  send  an  officer  to 
their  camp  to  discuss  the  conditions.  As  there  was  then  no 
fear  of  a  spy  being  admitted  into  the  camp,  the  proposal  was 
accepted. 

Among  Washington's  officers  only  two  knew  anything  of 
French,  one  of  whom  w  a>  wounded,  and  the  only  person  at 
his  disposal  was  captain  Vanbraam,  a  Hollander.  The  English 
were  almost  w  ithout  food,  the  powder  nearly  finished  and 
their  guns  foul  from  firing.  Vanbraam  was  accordingly  sent 
to  discuss  the  term.s  of  capitulation.  The  English  were  to 
carry  away  a  gun  with  their  private  property,  and  to  march 
out  of  the  entrenchments  with  the  honours  of  war. 

At  midnight  the  articles  were  signed.  They  were  in  French 
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and  the  expression, "  rassassinat  de  de  JumottviUe"  appears. 
The  Hollander  was  the  only  person  capable  of  translating 
the  original,  blotted  by  the  rain.  It  was  one  of  those  trying 
situations  when  a  decision  has  to  be  made,  and  an  occasion 
when  the  translator  of  a  language,  not  his  own,  would  not  be 
precise  in  philological  accuracies.  The  French  claimed  that 
the  signatures  to  the  capitulation  was  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  death  of  de  Jumonville  was  a  murder.  It  excited 
great  attention  at  the  time,  and  the  assertion  was  immediately 
disputed.  All  the  officers  present,  without  exception,  declared 
that  the  word  assassiHat"  was  translated  by  the  word 
''death."  The  conditions  were  written  on  wet  and  blotted 
paper,  read  by  the  light  of  a  candle  kept  burning  with  difii- 
culty.  Washington  and  Mackay  alike  denied  the  fact  It  is 
not  possible  to  believe  that  in  the  crisis  in  which  the  French 
themselves  were  placed,  they  would  have  persevered  in  hostil- 
ities  on  account  of  the  rejection  of  a  word  without  political 
import  The  contention  of  those  who  surrendered  was,  that 
the  word  through  poltroonery  or  carelessness  was  falsely 
translated.  The  verdict  of  posterity  can  only  be  given  on  the 
honest  consideration  of  the  facts.* 

Washington's  retreat  was  one  of  unusual  hardship,  even  in 
those  days.  The  Indians  had  killed  all  the  horses  so  the 
wounded  had  to  be  carried ;  consequently,  much  of  the  baggage 
was  left  behind.  He  had  before  him  a  dreary  march  of  fifty 
miles.  After  he  had  proceeded  for  some  distance  he  encamped 
and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  waggons.  Owing  to  the  want 
of  cattle  and  c/xen,  the  English  garrison  was  permitted  to 
place  their  bagt^ge  in  security ,-|-  leaving  parties  l)chiiid  to 
watch  it    In  order  to  insure  the  safe  return  of  the  French 

•  The  opening  sentence  of  the  capitubtiun  is  as  fullows  : 

"  Ce  3  juillet,  1754,  ;\  lunt-lieures  <lu  soir,"'  Scavoir  ;  "  rommr  nntre  intention 
a'a  jaroaU  ute  de  troubler  la  paix  et  la  bonne  armonie  {sic)  qui  rcgiiou  entre  les 
deux  priiioe*  simis,  nuis  aeiileinciit  de  venger  I'assassin  (sic)  qui  a  ^t^  tux  vox  nn  de 
DM  officieni  porteur  d'ane  sontmation  et  sur  ion  escorte,  comme  aoisy  d'emptelier 

aiicun  ^lahlivsement  snr  \    terres  tlu  Roy  men  inaitre."    The  term    i?«<ns'^innt  "  is 
niso  used  in  the  VTT.  article.    Dimieiix  p.  126  :  quoted  from  a  document  in  the 
Archives  de  la  Marine  ct  la  Guerre.    Vol.  3393  pied  102  bis. 
f  "  En  cache." 
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prisoners,  two  hostages  were  given  who  accompanied  the 
victors,  captains  Jacob  Vanbraam  and  Robert  Stoba 

De  Villicrs  marched  back  to  fort  Duquesne  with  ail  the 
prestige  of  success  and  much  of  its  self  assertion.  On  his 
way  he  destroyed  Gist's  settlement  and  the  store  house  of 
Redstone  creek.  His  victory  removed  ail  opposition  to  the 
French  possession  of  the  Ohio.  There  was  no  force  in  the 
whole  territory  but  that  of  the  French,  and  no  English  trader 
could  shew  himself.  The  whole  of  the  Indians  declared  in 
their  favour,  and  it  seemed  that  their  power  was  Armly 
established,  not  again  to  be  disputed 

In  view  of  the  re-estabUshment  of  British  interests,  the 
emergency  was  serious,  nevertheless,  the  colonics  most  directly 
interested  could  not  recognise  the  necessity  of  meeting  it. 
To  Massachusetts  French  power  had  always  been  a  reality; 
Her  commerce  on  the  ocean  had  been  assailed  by  privateers  ; 
her  fisheries  had  been  continually  attacked  ;  her  outlying 
settlements  had  severely  suffered  from  the  Abenakis  led.  on 
by  French  officers,  and  encouraged  to  deeds  of  slaughter  by 
priests.  With  New  York  the  strugj^le  had  been  one  for 
commercial  supremacy  ;  the  clique  of  All»any  traders  charj^cd 
with  the  management  of  the  Indians  had  carried  on  tlicir 
duties  in  the  most  selfish  and  narrow  spirit.  Within  tlie  last 
two  years  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  had  seen  the  possibility 
of  their  limit  being  fenced  in  by  the  Alleghanies.  Mar3'land 
and  North  Carolina  were  affected  in  no  great  degree  by  the 
strugi^lc,  and  no  aid  commensurate  with  the  danger  could  be 
looked  for  from  these  provinces.  With  the  ckccption  of  New 
England,  taught  by  a  century  of  trial,  there  l\  as  no  hope  that 
the  other  provinces  would  aid  in  carrying  out  the  true  policy 
of  active,  energetic  resistance  to  French  pretensions  ;  and 
thus  the  English  claim  to  the  territory  was  in  danger  of 
being  hopelessly  sacrificed. 

The  appeal  was,  therefore,  made  to  the  home  government 
for  aid.  Writers  have  repealed  the  tradition  that  the  mother 
country  opposed  n!!  union  of  the  provinces,  on  the  i^round 
that  it  would  confer  strength  on  communities  which,  under 
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separate  governments,  could  be  easily  controlled.  The  prin- 
ciples of  colonial  government  were  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  much  jealousy  of  feeling  prevailed  on  both  sides. 
With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  every 
European  government  was  a  despotism  :  if  not  of  a  monarch, 
of  an  oligarchy.  For  this  opinion  to  be  sustained,  proof  must 
be  shewn  that  the  colonies  were  desirous  of  forming  a  political 
union,  and  that  they  had  been  thwarted  by  home  influence. 
Undoubtedly,  the  project  of  the  provinces  meeting  together, 
to  lay  down  principles  on  which  treaties  with  the  Indians 
should  be  made,  arose  with  the  British  government  In  Sep- 
tember, 1753,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  from  the  lords  of 
trade  and  plantations  to  the  governors,  calling  upon  them  to 
cause  the  assemblies  to  adopt  a  common  policy  and.procedure 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  A  meeting  took  place  in 
Albany :  the  provinces  represented  were,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey^New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland.  Franklin  attended  as  commissioner 
from  Pennsylvania.  It  was  here  that  he  proposed  his  scheme 
of  general  government,  to  consist  of  a  president  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  a  general  elective  council,  representing  the 
provinces,  the  number  of  which  was  to  be  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  taxes  paid  by  each  province.  The  president  to 
represent  the  executive  power,  the  council  to  have  the  right 
o(  legislation,  but  every  act  required  the  assent  of  the  presi- 
dent The  united  power  of  president  and  council  extended 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  or  conclusion  of  peace,  making 
Indian  treaties,  the  establishment  of  the  regulation  of  trade, 
the  purchase  of  land,  the  settlement  of  colonies,  the  erection 
of  forts,  making  laws,  and  imposing  taxes.  Every  law  was 
to  receive  the  royal  approbation,  and  unless  disapproved  in 
three  years,  to  remain  in  force.  The  military  and  the  naval 
officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  president ;  civil  officials 
by  the  council ;  in  each  case  approved  by  the  other  branch. 
The  scheme  generally  was  accepted  by  the  commissioners. 
It  was  rejected  in  Great  Britain,  as  giving  too  much  power  to 
the  people ;  it  was  unpopular  in  America,  as  yielding  too 
much  to  the  crown. 
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Possibly  one  difficulty  was  felt :  the  want  of  any  guarantee 
that  the  provisions  of  such  a  constitution  could  be  worked. 
The  time  was  also  one  marked  by  disquiet  and  danger ;  and 
it  was  scarcely  wise  to  attempt  constitutional  innovations 
when  the  country  was  month  by  month  becoming  more 
involved  in  hostile  complications.  If,  however,  Great  Britain 
hesitated  to  accept  the  project  of  such  a  union,  it  was  evident 
that  for  the  colonies  to  be  continued  in  vitality,  the  mother 
country  had  to  throw  its  strength  into  the  contest,  and  assert 
her  power  to  sustain  and  to  aid  them. 

Parliament  met  in  November,  1754.  The  king  declared  the 
intention  of  the  nation  to  protect  the  trade  of  its  possessions, 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  national  wealth.  Money  was  voted  ; 
and  two  regiments  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  America.  On 
leaving  England  they  were  to  consist  of  five  hundred  men 
each,  and  on  their  arrival  were  to  be  increased  to  seven  hun> 
dred.  The  two  regiments  were  the  present  44th  and  48th  of 
the  line,  and  they  were  embarked  at  Cork  in  the  middle  of 
Januao%  i75S- 

The  proceeding  was  accepted  as  a  challenge  by  France. 
Ei^Miteen  ships  of  war,  carr}'ing  three  thousand  men,  were 
ordered  to  Canada :  they  left  on  the  third  of  May,  with  the 
purpose  of  maintainint^  by  arms  the  territory  of  which  pos- 
session had  been  taken.  Nevertheless,  pacific  messages  were 
interchanged  between  the  courts,  as  if  war  was  the  l^st 
contingent  looked  for ;  but  the  secret  instructions  of  both 
courts  to  their  c(jmmanders  shew  that  each  knew  that  war  was 
imminent.  Admiral  Boscawen,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line, 
and  a  frigate,  was  ordered  to  capture  any  vessel  Ix  nmd  for 
North  America.  Three  weeks  later  he  was  followed  by 
admiral  Holbourne,  with  seven  ships  of  war. 

Most  of  the  French  ships  escaped  the  English  fleet  to  reach 
Louisbourg  and  Quebec.  Three  vessels, "I'Alcide,"  "  Le  hys" 
and  "  ie  Dauphin,"  owing  to  the  fog,  became  separated  from 
the  squadron,  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  1755,  were  seen  by  the 
Englisii  t.  The  story  has  often  been  told.  Hocquart,the 
French  admiral,  declared  that  the  "  Dunkirk  "  coming  within 
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speaking  distance,  he  called  out  through  a  speaking  trumpet^ 

"  Are  we  at  peace  or  war  ?  "  and  that  the  captain,  Howe,  replied 
in  French,  Paixl  La  Paixl  *'  Hocquart  then  asked  the 
name  of  the  admiral,  and  on  hearing  it,  replied,  "  I  know  him, 

he  is  a  friend  of  mine."  He  was  then  asked  his  own  name. 
He  liad  scarcely  replied,  when  the  £ngltsh  vessel  fired  a 
broadside  into  him.*  The  French  vessel  returned  the  fire, 
and  after  a  contest,  was  taken.  "  Le  Lys "  also  struck  her 
colours,  she  had  on  board  eight  companies  of  the  regiments 
"  La  Reine  "  and  "  Langucdoc."  On  the  news  being  known 
in  IVance,  the  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Mirepoix,  was  re- 
called.   War,  however,  wa    v  ♦  declared. 

One  proceeding  of  Shirley's  had  caused  great  dissatisfaction 
at  Quebec  :  he  had  taken  steps  to  fortify  the  carrying  place 
between  the  Kennebec  and  the  Chaudi^e,  having,  in  1754, 
sent  Winslow  to  construct  a  block-house,  called  by  him  fort 
Halifax.'!'  It  was  the  assertion  of  sovereignty  over  the 
country*  which  Duquesnehad  encouraged  the  Indians  to devas- 
tate.  The  latter  relates  that  the  Abenakis,  of  B^cancour,  de- 
stroyed twelve  leagues  of  country,  and  brought  back  five 
scalps ;  while  those  of  Saint  Francis  made  raids  towards  Boston^ 
and  took  thirty  prisoners  and  scalps.  J  At  the  same  time  he 
admitted  that  the  fort  could  not  have  been  constructed  if  the 
Indians  had  not  been  gained  ov  er.  Shirley  even  sent  troops  to 
the  north,  as  far  as  La  Beauce,  to  chastise  any  French  or  Indian 
parties  he  might  meet. 

Duquesne,  in  consequence,  instructed  de  Boishebert  at 
Saint  John,  and  father  Germain,  to  incite  the  Malecites  to 
join  the  Canadian  Abenakis  in  any  attacks  they  would  make. 
He  also  called  upon  de  Vergor  and  Le  Loutre  to  induce  their 

*  The  fact  is  not  reco^ised  by  EngUih  historians.  Lord  Mahon  tbiu  repre- 
sents the  event  :  "  I'lie  foreign  Commnndaiit  inquired  if  it  was  war  or  peace. 
Howe  replit-d  iliat  l,o  rmi';t  svnit  f<>r  fii-.  Admiral^  «:i^nal.  but  he  .'^■ivi^cd  the 
Frenchman  to  prepare  fur  war.  Krt  long  appeared  Hoscawea's  signal  for  engag- 
ing, Howe  attacked  "   Vol.  IV.,  p.  46,  chap.  zxxu. 

f  N.  Y.  Hist.,  Doe.  X.,  p.  277.  It  was  situate  in  the  town  of  Winslow,  u» 
Kennel  ct  Cminty,  Maine. 

:;:  Que.  Doc.  lil.,  p.  515.   Dusqoeme  au  MinistK,  10  Oct.,  1754. 
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Indians  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  While  he  was  thus 
urging  on  the  French  officers  and  missionaries,  and  furnishing 
powder  and  ball  to  the  Indians,  he  boasts  that  he  is  observing 
outward  circumspection  towards  the  English.* 

The  policy  of  these  attacks  was  to  weary  the  New  England 
troops,  and  so  induce  them  to  abandon  the  new  fort 

*  "  Je  inc  sbii  ktvj  des  connnaiKljuts  et  des  musioniiarieB  poor  let  jr  engager 
ea  levr  fomiittnit  dt  la  poudre,  et  des  balles,  moyennant  quoy  je  conserve  le* 
m^nagementi  act&i«un  m-j^via  r«qgloii  que  je  Um  baioelcr."         Doc.,  I IL, 


p.  517. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  comniaiKlcr  of  the  British  expedition  desiiMicd  for  active 
■operations  was  general  Edward  Braddock,  then  upwards  of 
sixty  years  of  af^e:  having  joined  the  Coldstream  Guards  in 
1 710,  he  had  forty-five  )'c  ars'  service.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  extent  to  which  he  had  Ijccn  engaged -in  the  lasi  u  ar. 
His  father,  general  Jiraddock,  had  also  servetl  in  tlie  Guards, 
and  had  retired  in  1715.  The  latter  died  in  September,  1725, 
leaving  to  his  three  children,  two  of  whom  were  daughters, 
£6,000  each.  We  know  likewise  by  the  memoirs  of  George 
Anne  Bellamy  that  Braddock  left  her  £7,000  *  facts  which 
•go  far  to  repel  some  of  the  scandals  put  forth  regarding  his 
character.  His  integrity  is  universally  admitted,  csijecially 
by  contemporary  American  writers.  There  is*no  ground  to 
suppose  that  he  was  ever  in  want  of  money.  Braddock  was 
without  court  influence^  and  to  all  appearance  he  was  sel^ted 
for  the  duty  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  from  belief  in  his 
ability  and  capacity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  staflf, 
major  Burton  and  captain  Orme,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
especially  spoken  of  as  "an  experienced  officer." 

No  character  in  the  history  of  the  American  continent  has 
received  greater  defamation  than  that  of  Braddock  ;f  and 

•  Vol.  v.,  p.  ly2. 

f  The  nain  ground  for  the  expreanon  of  this  ttabvoarabte  view  is  the  Auto* 

biogra|>hy  of  1-i.uikliti,  whose  depftciatoiy  ettidMlte  <<r  P.rarldock  has  been 
univLM>,i]ly  :iccc(it(j<i.  Ktaiiklin  wrote  his  account  of  Braddoclc  nfier  1788 
[Chapter  X.J,  when  eighty-one  year*  oid,  and  thirty«lhree  years  after  the  event. 
The  first  Ave  chapters  of  the  autobiograpliy  were  oomaieDGed  «t  Passy,  near  Paru» 
in  1771 ;  chapter  VI.  was  written  in  1784 ;  chapteis  VII.— XII.  were  oommenoed 
in  1788.  Franklin  himself  says  filiap.  VI.].  "I  am  j^rown  old,  and  my  memory 
bad."  T.att  r  he  writc'^  :  "  I  cuMimt  fiavc  tin-  IrIp  I  expected  from  my  pnj>ers, 
nuuiy  of  them  being  lost  in  the  war."  in  my  humble  judgment  Franklin  cannot 
be  accepted  a*  m  Mithoiil7  in  the  nanatlte  of  these  events.  When  he  wrote  be 
■WM  desirous  of  depreeiatliy  everything  connected  with  tlie  mother  coinitrf>  which 
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]Mi;4lish  iii.^toi  iaus,  without  investigation,  have  accepted  these 
unjust  accusations.  He  is  represented  as  brutal,  Iik onijjcient, 
self-indulgent,  neglectful  and  deficient  in  all  prudence  of 
character.  Fraakliii  describes  him  as  having  the  bchef  that 
Indians  were  not  necessary  to  him  in  the  campaign;  and  that 

at  lhi->  jiLriikl  he  rejj  ir<le<i  almost  with  hate.  1 'iter  to  Strahan  may  be  accepted 

as  typical  of  his  feelings  m  thU  ro»pect.  Early  m  the  struggle  he  was  au  earnest 
advocate  of  the  sep.iratioD  of  the  colonies :  no  one  more  itrongly  lestred  ihat 
independence,  a] though  from  policy  he  concealed  his  opinions.  There  were,  more- 
over, str.mg  political  reasons;  fur  him  10  write,  so  as  to  destroy  resjiect  for  the  thought 
an  1  statesmanship  of  the  mother  country,  and  f  ir  the  men  she  could  produce. 
"  riic  whole  traiviacliun,"  he  says,  "gave  us  Ameticaos  the  first  suspicion  that 
our  exalted  ideas  of  the  prowess  of  British  regular  troops  had  not  been  wdi 
Ibundcd."  This  aooonnt  b  so  incorrect,  that  his  biographer,  Dr.  S(>arlcs,  append* 
the  nntt .  "  There  nrc  some  errors  in  this  part  of  tU.v]  1  ck's  defeat  ; (p.  192). 

A  seconii  authority  lieriuusly  reflei:ling  uu  Braddock  is  Mornce  Wolpole.  He 
relates  the  story  of  an  unhappy  sister  of  Braddock,  who.  through  losses  at  play  at 
^h,  committed  suicide,  and  of  a  consequent  brutal  speedi  by  her  brother.  We 
all  icnow  hf»w  such  st<  r:r>  I  cCoinL  ciiii  nt,  to  end  in  an  epigram.  With  some 
detail  Walpole  Icvcriljes  iiraddi  ck  >  icIaMons  with  a  Mrs.  Upton,  who,  as  NVfi!p<de 
puts  it,  **  kept  him,"  and  the  extent  to  which,  in  aniufainous  manner,  he  obtamed 
money  from  her.  Walpole  refers  to  that  unfortunate  production  of  Fieldinc* 
"The  Covent  Garden  tragedy,"  which  every  admirer  of  Fielding's  genius  can  only- 
read  with  sorrow.  .Some  United  States  wii(  iirtve  tnken  upon  themselves  to 
say  lh.it  Brn(!r!<>ck  was  the  original  of  Captain  iidkum.  I  he  piece  was  pro<Ioced 
in  1732,  a  year  previous  to  Braddock  obtaining  his  captaincy  ;  a  few  years  alter  he 
had  received  £6,000  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Walpole  states  that  '*the 
ridiculous  story"  is  "recortled  in  heroics  "  in  this  play.  The  assertion  is  unwar- 
mnt.iMi-.  tli-tt  ;iMy  prts'<:^^<'  in  \h.i  !nirli'>que,  for  so  in  modern  langii  t^-'  it  tn.iy  he 
descritted,  lia>  any  such  application.  Braddock  was  then  iu  the  Guards,  in  good 
society,  and  in  no  want  money.  If  Walpole  bad  ever  read  the  play  he  must 
have  forgotten  it.  I  hazard  the  following  extract  in  proof  of  my  assertion.  The 
heroine^  Stormandrat  addresses  Hilkum  : — 

'*  Uo'^t  thi>n  f>iri:^'_'t  the  time 

When,  shivering  on  a  wimer  s  icy  morn, 

I  found  thy  ooatless  carcase  at  the  roundhouse  ? 

I)id  I  not  send  for  half-a-pint  of  gin 

To  w  uin  ill'  ungrateful  guts?    P  ill'd  I  not  off 

A  qiiilted  petticoat  to  cloath  thy  back  ? 

lliat  unskin*d  hock  which  rods  had  dress*d  in  red. 

7%e  only  tUU  to  Ike  name  ofcapiaitt  t " 
Braddock  possibly  may  have  committed  many  folli^  of  fiuhionahle  life  ;  but 
it  m.iy  safely  be  said  ih:*v  were  n n  of  the  de[)Iorif»!e  character  name  i  l,\  Walpole. 
George  Auue  Bellamy,  in  Iter  memoirs,  gives  a  pleasing  impression  ut  iiraddock. 
The  night  before  his  depaiture  he  called  upon  her  with  his  two  aide-de'campi^ 
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he  a  poor  opinion  of  the  provincial  troops.  Orme*  relates 
that  the  latter  were  placed  under  an  officer  named  Allan,  and 
that  the  general  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  and 
hearing  of  their  character,  spirit,  and  discipline.  They  were 
men  newly  enlisted  and  had  only  been  some  weeks  under  arms. 
Orme  says  of  them  that  "their  languid,  spiritless  and  unsoldier- 
like  appearance,  considered  with  the  lowness  and  ignorance  of 
most  of  their  officers,  gave  little  hopes  for  their  future  good 
bdiaviour;"  it  is  not  impossible  that  Franklin  heard  some 
such  opinion  when  present  with  Braddock. 

Braddock  was  a  captain  in  1736,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1745.  Subsequently,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  14th 
foot  and  was  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  where  be  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  was  greatly  liked  by  his  officers.  In  the 
journal  of  a  naval  officer  who  accompanied  the  expedition,f 
Braddock's  death  is  mentioned  *'as  much  lamented  by  the 
whole  army,"  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian.  The  records  of 
the  court  martials  shew  that  one  thousand   lashes  were 

major  Burton  and  capuin  Orme.   He  produced  a  map,  and  spoke  of  iheespedi* 

tiDii  ill  a  (It;prc>^c<l  spirit,  "  it''  -i  handful  of  nun  to  conquer  whole 

nations,  and  to  do  this  must  cut  their  way  through  unknown  woods."  He  told 
Mis.  Bellamy  that  be  would  never  again  see  her,  and  on  suying  good>bye  to  her 
left  with  her  a  paper,  whidi  proved  to  be  bis  will.  [Vol.  II.,  194.]  As  has  been 
seiid  in  the  text,  it  was  in  favour  of  Calcrsftf  with  whom  Mrs.  Bellamy  was  liTnng^ 
endbeliev^i  to  he  her  h«s!).iii.I,  to  the  nmount  of  /"7,000. 

*  The  authority  followed  by  me  in  the  history  oj  the  expedition  is  ihe  journal 
of  captmn  Robert  Orme,  Bniddock*s  aide^e^camp.  It  was  fint  pnblished  in  the 
United  States  in  tS$^  by  the  bistoricel  society  of  Pcmwjrtvanis,  with  an  intra- 
ductory  memoir  by  Mr.  Winthrop  Saruenl.  It  was  procured  in  London  during 
Mr.  ingersoll's  ofhcial  residence  there.  Orme  was.!  lieutenant  in  the  Coldstreams  ; 
he  wai  severely  wounded  on  the  9th  of  July  and  returned  tu  England.  In  1756  he 
left  the  service  and  married  Aodry,  daughter  of  lord  Townshend.  Little  more  is 
known  of  him  than  that  he  died  in  1781.  His  diary  is  accompanied  by  an  official 
letter,  pmbably  addre-sst  l  to  Colonel  N*.>i>;cr,  A.D.C.  to  the  Duke  of  Cnmberland, 
requesting  ii  be  dehverei  to  11.  R.  H.  Urme's  report  is  a  dispassionate  narrative 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  imprassion  made  by  it  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
reliable-  There  aie  many  fiibles  related  with  refsrd  to  the  expedition  to  whidb 
no  value  can  be  attached. 

+  One  copy  of  this  docmicnt  i-;  in  MS.  in  the  Woohvich  archives  ;  a  second 
copy  whicii  has  also  been  pul>lished  by  Mr.  J^argenl  was  in  the  handb  ot  the  Revd. 
Fiands  Orbin  Manrice  of  Newbuznholme  reolory»  to  whose  Isther  it  was  ^ven  by 
oqplain  Hewitt.   The  vaziations  in  the  lest  of  the  two  MSS.  ate  unimportanL 
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awarded ;  although  a  fearful  punishment,  the  blame  must  be 
attached  to  the  system  which  prevailed  to  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century ;  a  commanding  officer  must  obey  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  but  he  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  them. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that  the  absence 
of  the  Indians  was  not  only  in  no  way  attributable  to  Brad- 
dock,  but  the  cause  of  complaint  by  him.  From  the  early 
formation  of  the  expedition  in  London  it  was  considered  that 
a  surprise  would  be  attempted.  Previous  to  Braddock's 
departure  he  received  a  letter  from  colonel  Napier,  the  duke's 
aide-de-camp,  in  which  the  chances  of  the  expedition  were  dis- 
cussed* Braddock  was  enjoined  to  observe  strict  discipline, 
and  to  be  careful  that  the  troops  "be  not  thrown  into  a  panic 
by  the  Indians,  with  whom  they  arc  yet  unacquainted,  whom 
the  French  will  certainly  employ."  "It  is  unnecessary,"  say 
also  the  instructions,  *'to  put  you  in  mind  how  careful  you  must 
be  to  prevent  being  surprised."  Braddock  was  also  specially 
directed  "to  endeavour  to  engage  the  Indians  to  take  part 
with  our  forces  in  such  operations  as  you  will  think  most 
expedient." 

The  fleet  arrived  at  Hampton  in  Virginia  on  the  20th  of 
February,  when  Braddock  proceeded  to  Williamsburg  to  confer 
with  commodore  Keppel.  He  there  met  Dinwiddie,  the 
governor  of  Virginia.  Braddock  told  the  governor  that  it  was 
expected  the  assembly  would  raise  money  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition.  The  two  regiments  were  each  to  be  raised 
to  7CX)  men.  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  who  had  previously  arrived, 
was  acting  as  quartcrmaster-gcncral,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  troops  would  be  disembarked  and  be  equipped  at 
Alexandria. 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  Braddock  of  Dinwiddie 
was  the  number  of  Indians  that  could  be  obtained.  Dinwiddie 
undertook  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  figluing  men  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Catau  b as  would  join  him.  The  next  question 
was  that  of  provisions  to  be  delivered  at  Wills'  creek,  afterwards 

*  London,  35  Dec.,  175a 
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known  as  fort  Cumberland.  It  was  anticipated  that  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  procuring  horses  and  waggons:  it  is 
conceded  that  at  one  time  it  appeared,  from  inability  to  obtain 
them,  that  the  expedition  could  not  be  carried  out.  Neither 
Indians,  nor  horses  and  waggons,  reached  the  camp.  Franklin 
relates  that  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  apprehending  that 
Braddock  had  conceived  strong  prejudices  against  that  body 
as  being  adverse  to  die  expedition,  desired  him  as  postmaster- 
general  to  address  the  general  under  the  guise  of  opening 
postal  communication.  Fcanklin  found  Braddock  impatiently 
waiting  the  return  of  parties  he  had  sent  out  to  obtain  waggons. 
Franklin  dined  with  him  daily.  He  learned  all  that  could  be 
collected  was  25  waggons,  when  1,500  pack  horses  and  150 
waggons  were  needed.  Franklin  offered  to  make  an  attempt 
to  collect  them;  he  accordingly  published  an  advertisement 
with  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  the 
26th  of  April.*  At  this  date  the  troops  had  been  in  the 
country  three  months,  and  nothing  had  been  done  to  assist 
the  expedition. 

The  suspicion  existed  both  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
among  the  people,  that  the  story  of  French  encroachments 

*  Fmakliii**  addren  wu  chAiactcristic  of  the  man.  It  set  forth  that  the  general 
and  oflicen  were  etaspeiated  that  horses  and  carriafes  had  not  been  fiimished ; 

and  a»  through  the  dusennons  of  the  governor  nnd  assembly  no  money  bad 
been  provided,  it  was  propc^ed  fo  send  nn  armed  force  to  ^eire  the  be?t  carriages  * 
and  horses  :  that  liie  presence  ot  a  body  of  soldiers  with  the  temper  they  were  in, 
wookl  cause  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants.  He  then  described  the  service  «f 
light  and  easy  ;  he  himself  had  no  intenst  in  the  affair,  and  had  intervened  in  hopes 
of  "^ficre  'dinLT  in  Icaiiiiii;  them  to  ncccfif  the  stTvice  fi>r  pay.  He  proceeds  to  say, 
"  I  he  Kmg's  Business  must  be  done,  so  many  brave  Troops,  come  so  far  for  your 
Defence,  must  not  stand  idle  thro'  your  liackwardnc&s  to  do  what  may  rea^uabljr 
be  exfMcted  from  you,  Wagons  and  Horses  must  be  had ;  violent  MeasuKS  will 
pru]>ahly  be  used,  nnd  you  will  be  to  seek  for  a  Kecompence  where  yon  can  find 

it,  aihl  your  cn^e  perhaps  be  little  pitied  or  regards  ?  I  am  oMiLjM  to 

send  Word  to  the  General  la  fourteen  days.  And  1  suppose  Hir  John  iit.  Ciair,  the 
Hussar,  with  a  Body  of  Soldien^  will  tmmediately  enter  the  Province*  of  whidi  I 
shall  be  sony  to  hear.** 

Braddock  reported  to  the  home  authorities  5th  June,  1755,  the  assistance  he 
had  received  frmn  Franklin.  Me  described  Frnnlvlin  n«,  having  performer!  the 
duty  "  with  mi  much  goodness  and  readiness,  that  it  is  ulmust  the  first  instance  of 
int^ty,  address  and  ability,  that  I  have  seen  in  all  thesn  provinces.** 
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was  made  up  in  the  interest  of  the  Ohio  company  and  of  land 
speculators,  so  that  the  country  could  be  occupied  by  British 
troops.  We  have  a  letter  from  Washington  stating  that  such 
was  the  case.*  Braddock  complained  bitterly  of  the  n^lect 
from  which  the  expedition  was  suffering.  ''Pennsylvania," 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox,  "  will  do  nothing."  f  He  complained  to 
Lord  Halifax,  "  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  have  shewn 
much  negligence  for  his  Majesty's  serv  ice.  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  refuse  to  contribute  anj^hing."}  Moreover,  he  repre- 
sented "  the  necessity  of  laying  a  tax  upon  all  his  Majesty's 
dominions  in  America,  for  reimbursing  the  great  sum-  that 
must  be  advanced  for  the  service  and  interest  of  the  colonies^ 
in  this  important  crisis."  I  believe  the  earliest  official  recom- 
mendation of  this  policy  on  record.  J 

On  the  14th  of  April  a  general  council  was  held  at 
Alexandria,  at  which  the  northern  and  eastern  governors 
were  present.  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia  ;  Sharpe,  of  Man,-!and  ; 
Morris,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Delancy,  of  New  York  ;  and  Shirley, 
of  Massachusetts,  attended.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
discussed,  and  the  operations  to  be  followed  were  determined. 
The  fort  of  Beaus^jour,  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  to  be  attacked  bjf 
Monckton  ;  Shirley  was  to  comrnand  an  expedition  against 
Niagara,  organized  from  Oswego  ;  Johnson  was  to  conduct  the 
operations  against  Crown  Point  ;  these  expeditions  to  be 
undertaken  simultaneously  with  Braddock's  advance  aj^^ainst 
fort  Duquesne,  so  that  France  could  not  concentiate  her 
strength  in  any  one  direction. 

Braddock  proposed  to  r-pin^orcc  ()swc<jo  with  two  com- 
panies of  Pcpperell's  reiT^iniciit  and  two  New  York  independent 
companies  ;  likewise,  that  two  vessels  of  eight)-  Ions  should 
be  built  on  lake  Ontaria    No  one,  more  than  Braddock,  dwelt 

*  '*  Nay,  after  I  WM  tent  oat  in  Deoember,  1753,  and  broo^t  vndottbted 

testimony  even  from  thenuttlva  of  their  avowed  design,  it  was  even  thought  * 
fiction  and  a  scheme  to  promote  the  interest  of  a  private  compailjrt  even  by  aone 
who  had  a  concern  in  the  government.*'    Sparks,  II.,  p.  218. 

t  24ih  February,  1755. 

t  Without  date. 

i  Bnuldock  to  Sir  Thonuu  Robioson,  Alesaodrta,  19th  April,  1755. 
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on  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  aid  uf  the  Indians.  Johnson 
was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to  the  Six  Nations  of  New 
York.  In  the  first  instance  he  declined  the  office,  on  the 
ground  that  the  promises  made  to  them  in  1746  had  not  been 
fulfilled  He  was  finally  persuaded  to  undertake  the  duty, 
and  he  was  commissioned  as  sole  manager  and  director  of 
Indian  affairs. 

On  the  31st  of  April  the  general  proceeded  to  Winchester  to 
meet  the  Indians  who  were  to  join  the  expedition.  None 
were  present,  so  he  went  on  to  fort  Cumberland.  He  arrived 
on  the  loth  of  May  with  the  48th.  He  found  sir  Peter 
Halket  with  six  companies  of  the  441)1  encamped.  Twenty 
Indians  only  were  present  Braddock  treated  them  with  every 
consideration.  They  had  been  brought  by  George  Croghan, 
who  received  a  commission  as  captain  for  the  campaign. 
Several  of  them  desired  to  return  with  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  Susquehanna.  Eight  remained  ;  those  who 
left  never  came  back.  Subsequently,  sixteen  reached  Dunbar^s 
camp  at  Rock  fort,  fifty>one  miles  from  fort  Cumberland. 

One  reasonable  expectation  had  been  formed  by  the 
English  general,  that  the  troops  would  have  been  furnished 
with  fresh  meat.  They  had  now  been  three  months  in  the 
country  ;  during  the  whole  of  this  period  they  had  lived  on 
salt  provisions.  The  roads  by  which  they  had  to  march  had  * 
been  to  a  great  extent  made  by  themselves  and  were  rough,  * 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  artillery  and  stores  were 
moved  over  them.  The  distance  extended  over  two  hundred 
miles,  and  the  men  had  suffered  great  privation  and  fatigue. 

Ormc  tells  us  that  the  "general  offered  large  rewards  and  lent  • 
several  people  his  own  money  to  enable  them  to  provide  the 
camp,  and  gave  all  manner  of  encouragement  to  such  as  would 
give  provisions."  It  is  plain  that  Braddock  was  provident  in  ' 
the  extreme.  Strict  regulations  were  enforced,  and  every 
protection  given  to  those  bringing  supplies,  to  assure  them 
the  receipt  of  a  fair  price. 

At  the  same  time  messengers  were  sent  to  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  Indians  to  hasten  their  attendance. 
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The  artillery  did  not  arrive  until  the  20th  of  May,  having 
been  delayed  from  want  of  horses,  which  had  been  only 
obtained  by  parties  sent  out  to  press  them.  At  the  end  of 
May  the  Pennsylvania  waggons  and  horses  came  up,  but  with 
little  flour,  owing  to  the  infamous  neglect  of  the  Cresops^ 
father  and  son.  The  father  had  been  employed  to  prepare 
some  salted  beef.  When  it  came,  it  was  so  bad  being  without 
pickle,  that  it  had  to  be  buried.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  general,  to  obtain  further  supplies,  had  to  send  thirty 
waggons  under  a  captain's  guard  to  Winchester,  sixty  miles 
of  mountainous,  rocky  country,  and  three  hundred  carrying 
horses  with  a  troop  of  light  horse  to  Cong^^ee,  ninety  miles 
distant*  There  was  no  means  of  tethering  the  horses  so  as 
to  keep  them  in  safety.  Many  were  stolen  by  their  owners. 
*'  There  was  no  security,"  says  Orme,  '*  against  the  wildness  of 
the  country  and  the  knavery  of  the  people." 

Except  the  Indians  I  have  named,  none  joined  the  force. 
Some  Delawares  came,  conferred  with  Braddock,  received 
kind  treatment  and  presents, and  promised  to  return:  they 
never  rejoined.  The  Catawbas  and  Cherokees,  who  were  to 
form  part  of  the  forc^  did  not  appear.  Gist,  \\  ho  had  been 
sent  to  bring  them  up,  stated  that  they  had  marclied  three  or 
four  days  towards  the  camp,  when  an  Indian  trader  in  the 
interests  of  the  F  rench  ga\  c  them  liquor,  and  when  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  as  cunningly  suggested  by  this  man,  they 
asked  for  Gist's  sealed  instructions.  lie  had  been  furnished 
with  none,  so  they  were  led  to  regard  him  as  an  impostor,  and 
left  him. 

l>i  .nI(liH  k  w  as  doomed  to  disappointment  in  every  direction. 
One  Hiic,  a  V  irginian,  who  had  contracted  for  five  hundred 
beeves,  informed  the  general  that  the  committee  of  the 
Virginian  house  of  assembly  had  declined  to  confirm  the 
contract ;  therefore,  he  could  not  go  on  with  it  Braddock 

*  In  spite  of  these  facts  some  writers  have  reproduced  contemporary  letters 
describing  Ifoaddock  m  mstingf  his  time  in  roysleiing  and  revelling  with  loose 
womcti  at  fort  Cumherland.  It  is  docnmenlt  of  this  chaiacter  I  luihesitalingly 
dassifjr  as  faite. 
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applied  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylv&nia  to  construct  a  road  » 
from  that  province  to  join  the  road  he  was  forming,  either  at 
the  great  Meadows  or  the  Youghiogcny.  The  assembly^  paid 
no  r^ard  to  this  request  Braddock,  seeing  that  he  could  not 
only  rdy  on  his  communications  with  Virginia,  resolved  him- 
self to  construct  the  road  out  of  the  military  chest 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  march  to  be  under-*  « 
taken.   The  troops  were  carrying  with  them  artillery^  baggage  •  / 
stores,  and  provisions,  not  sinipl>  for  the  march,  but  for  ' 
victualling  for  some  days  the  place  they  looked  forward  to 
take.   The  distance  to  fort  Duquesne  by  the  route  travelled 
was  122  miles.   They  had  to  pass  through  a  rocky  wilderness,  \ 
selecting  the  road  they  had  to  follow,  and  to  cut  their  way  as  * 
they  advanced,  under  constant  dread  of  attack  from  Indian 
parties.   That  this  march  was  made  in  security,  without 
overpowering  fatigue  to  the  men,  and  with  scarcely  any 
casualities,  could  only  have  been  eflectcd  by  discipline,  pru- 
dence,  and  care.    It  was  not  an  expedition  of  la  peiite  gtiem 
of  the  French^  who  when  lightly  clad,  with  provisions  only, 
without  artillery,  stores  or  baggage,  made  their  remarkable 
marches,  until  they  found  a  place  open  to  assault   It  was  an  ^ 
operation  of  war  in  the  widest  sense,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  geographical  situation.   The  force  had  to  cross  loAy  moun-  J 
tains,  through  an  imperfectly  known,  broken,  rocky  country, 
daily  presenting  serious  obstacles,  carr}'ing  with  it  all  the 
paraphernalia  and  appliances  of  war  ;  and  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  no  other  course  was  possible.  However 
disastrous  the  subsequent  defeat,  the  march  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  skilfully  and  gallantly  performed,  and 
exacts  respect  from  the  good  generalship  which  conceived 
it,  and  the  endurance  and  discipline  of  the  troops  who 
cheerfully  bore  their  privations. 

The  provisions  being  gathered  to  the  extent  possible  to 
obtain  them,  a  council  of  war  was  called,  and  Braddock  sub- 
mitted his  plan  of  operations.   No  one  knew  better  the  extent  * 
to  which  he  would  be  encumbered  with  a  long  line  of  horses 
and  vehicles,  and  the  constant  danger  of  surprise.   The  road 
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to  be  made  was  twelve*  feet  wide,  and  it  was  necessaiy  to 
throw  out  scouting  parties  to  guard  the  flanks.  So  far  as 
forethought  could  anticipate  the  difficulties  which  lajr  before 
the  troops,  they  were  foreseen.  The  precautions  during  the 
march  proved  successful.  The  French  and  Indians  hung 
about  the  force  ;  but  the  discipline  was  such  that  no  attack 
could  be  made.  Only  on  two  occasions  was  there  any  loss. 
On  the  25th  of  June  three  men  who  strayed  before  the  cordon 
of  sentries  were  killed  and  scalped,  and  three  or  four  men  met 
the  same  fate  on  the  6th  of  July  by  lingerinj^  behind.  The 
French  contented  themselves  with  writing  their  names,  with 
some  fjasconading  and  not  too  decent  sentences,  on  the  trees, 
which  they  stripped  of  their  bark.  The  force  was  divided 
into  two  brigades,  the  first  placed  under  the  command  of  sir 
Peter  Halket,  the  second  under  Colonel  Dunbar.* 

In  a  few  da\  s  the  men  got  accustomed  to  the  work  before 
them,  and  learned  how  to  meet  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
rough  roads.  They  handled  the  artillery  and  waggons  skiU 
fully  and  successfully,  and  shewed  cheerfulness  and  readiness 
in  carrying  out  their  duties. 

On  the  7th  of  June  I  lalkctt  left  with  the  44th  ;  on  the  8th 

*  These  1mg«ites  were  thus  constituted  :— 

The  first  brigade,  commanded  bj  Sir  Peter  Ilalket. 


44lh  Regiment  of  Foot   700  TOO 

Capt.  Rutherford's  f  Independent  Company 

•    t;atos  \       of  New  York.  / 

I'olsou's  CarjK'iUers   50  4S 

**    Peruiinec's  Virgiuta  Kaiiger.s.    50  47 

"    Wagncr'i                 "    50  45 

•*   Dagwvrthjr't  Maryland  Ranger*.   50  49 

Second  hri}^n(!e,  commanded  by  Colonel  Dunbar. 

4Sth  Regiment  of  Foot   "JOO  650 

Capt.  Dcinerie's  Suulh  Carolina  DctaciuueiU. .  ICK>  97 

"   Dobb's  North  Carolma  Raiders   lOO  80 

"    Mcrcer'»  Company  of  Carpenters   50  35 

*'   Stcvet is' Virginia  Rangers               ...  50  48 

*•   Hogg's       "         **    50  40 

«  Cojs'e        "        "   50  43 

Total   1,977 
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Burton  followed  with  the  provincial  troops  ;  Dunbar,  on  the 
lOth,  marched  with  the  48th,  accompanied  by  Braddock  and 
the  headquarter  staff.  Washington  was  on  Braddock's  staff. 
Owing  to  the  order  of  the  12th  of  November,  1754,  giving 
precedence  to  king's  over  colonial  officers,  Washington  had 
•declined  joining  the  expedition.  Early  on  his  arrival  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  Orme  wrote  to  him  by  Braddock's  command, 
stating  that  the  general  "  would  be  glad  of  your  company  in 
his  family,**  in  other  words  would  place  him  on  his  staff.  This 
offer  secured  him  the  recognition  of  his  rank.  Washington 
acknowledged  the  letter  in  fitting  language,  and  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  offer,  which  he  accepted.  He  was  unable 
from  private  causes  to  join  before  the  loth  of  May,  at 
Fredericktown,  in  Maryland,  when  his  appointment  was  placed 
in  orders.  In  the  advance  he  was  taken  seriously  ill  with 
fever.  Being  unable  to  proceed  with  the  main  body,  he  was 
left  behind  at  the  sixl^  station,  Bear's  Creek.  He  here 
joined  Dunbar's  brigade  on  its  arrival,  and  did  not  go  further 
than  Rock  fort,'  where  Dunbar's  camp  was  formed.  On  the 
evening  of  the  8th,  Washington  joined  the  main  body,  still 
weak  and  ill,  having  travelled  in  a  covered  waggon  to  reach 
headquarters.* 

It  was  known  from  the  Indians  who  had  been  sent  to 
reconnoitre  fort  Duquesne,  that  one  hundred  soldiers  were  in 
the  garrison,  and  that  reinforcements  were  expected.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  the  force  to  be  encountered  which  influenced 
the  operations  of  Braddock :  indeed,  we  may  infer  that  he  under- 
rated its  strength  to  be  aggressive ;  an  opinion  unfortunately 
confirmed,  as  his  march  was  continued,  with  little  attempt  at 
intemiptk>n.  The  anxiety  felt  by  Braddock  was  with  regard* 
to  the  limited  amount  of  provisions  he  had  obtained,  and  the 
means  of  moving  them.  There  were  only  forty  waggons 
above  the  one  hundred  and  forty  obtained  from  Pennsylvania,  • 
with  six  hundred  horses,  insufficient  to  carry  seventy  days' 
flour  and  fifty  days'  meat :  the  quantity  necessary  to  avoid 
risk.    In  order  to  gain  time,  it  was  determined  to  send  forward 


*  SfMurks,  II.,  {».  85. 
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600  men  to  construct  the  road.  The  party  left  on  the  50th 
of  May.  The  first  attempt  was  the  formidable  undertaking  of  . 
commencing  a  way  up  the  mountain  side,  beginning  the  ascent 
two  miles  from  the  camp.  Fortunately  Mr.  Spendelow  *  the 
navy  lieutenant  in  charge  of  thirty  seamen*  accompanying  the 
force,  discovered  a  pass  through  the  mountain,  and  in  two 
days  a  good  road  was  made. 

On  the  first  day's  march  to  Spendelow's  camp,  five  miles  of 
distance,  the  serious  difficulties  attendant  on  the  expedition 
made  themselves  fully  felt.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and 
the  determination  was  formed  that  all  baggage  not  absolutely 
necessary  should  be  sent  back.  The  horses  thus  set  at  liberty 
were  given  over  to  the  public  service,  and  b\'  these  means- 
the  service  horses  were  increased  nearly  one  hundred.  The 
general  and  his  staff  supplied  twenty  of  this  number.  Most 
of  the  officers  made  sacrifices  with  regard  to  their  {Dersonal 
comfort ;  during  the  campaign  they  used  the  soldier's  tents. 
The  artillery  was  reduced  by  two  6-pounders  and  four  cohomsi 
and  powder  and  stores,  to  the  extent  of  leaving  twenty  waggons 
at  liberty,  were  sent  back.  The  king's  waggons  were  found 
to  be  too  heavy,  and  in  their  stead  the  country  waggons  were 
used  for  the  powder.  The  force  was  reconstituted,  and  it  ums 
considered  the  line  of  march  when  properly  closed  up  would 
not  extend  over  half  a  mile. 

On  the  15th  the  start  was  made  for  Martin's  plantation* 
The  road  was  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  although  the 
distance  to  be  travelled  was  only  five  miles,  the  first  brigade 
did  not  reach  the  ground  until  nightfall,  and  the  second 
brigade  did  not  arrive  until  eleven  next  day,  causing  a  halt 
of  a  day. 

On  June  the  i6th,  after  four  days'  march,  they  reached 

*  He  was  killed  on  the  9(h  of  July. 

*  Detail  of  mr^rrh  from  Foit  CamberlAod  to  aoene  of  action  of  tbe  9th  of  Juljr^ 
west  ol  the  MonongaheLi 

Foit  Cmnberhuid,  71)1  Jone-^Halkett  left  with  44th  Regimeat 
**  **        8th      -Barton    "   <*    Piovincbl  traop^ 

•*  "       toth  "  — Dunbar  "    "  48th  Regiment,  and 

general  and  headquarter  stalf. 
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Little  Meadows.*  It  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  even 
with  the  smaller  number  of  guns  and  the  reduced  quantity  of 
baggage.  In  Spite  of  every  eflfort  to  keep  the  line  in  close 
order,  it  extended  over  from  four  to  five  mites  in  length.  The 
horses  were  growing  fainter,  many  dying,  while  the  fatigue  to 
which  the  men  were  subjected,  by  remaining  so  long  under 


Dist»iioc  from 
Fort  CumberUnd. 

Stetlou.  Daik'bilk.  miM. 

I    Speiulelow  Camp— arrived  lOth  June,  Council  of  War 

held  nth  June   2  5 

3  Mwtio's  Plntation— Arrived  13th  Jon^  left  151  h  Jane,   t  5 

3  Savage  RiT«r       —         istli   «     "  16th  " 

4  Little  Meadows      —     "      i6ih    "     seccitu!  lu  igade 

only  arrived  17th  June.  Council  of  \V.n  :  it  being 
found  ioapo&sible  to  proceed  with  number  of  car* 
ri«ges»  numy  hones  hAviog  died,  it  was  determined 
to  EUArch  forward  with  liest  men,  the  seoond  brigade 


to  follow.    Left  19th  June   9  lO 

5  West  side  Little  Meadows — arrived  19th  June,  left 

amlijiitie   4 

6  Bear  Canp— arrived  aodi  June,  left  83ni  June   s  9 

7,    .Squaw's  Fort  —  "      23rd    "   6 

S    East  side  Great  Meadows — arrived  24th  June   6 

9    West  "     "        *•      —   «•     25ih    "  (three 

men  acalped). . . «   3 

10   Rock  Fort— arrived  36ih  June  (Dunbai't  Caaip)..«  4 

I!    r,i.t^   "        "     27th    6 

12  East  side  Voughiofieny — anived  28th  June   I  5 

13  West  "               —        30th  "    a 

14  Great  Swamp                "      ist  Jalf   $ 

15  Jacot/s  Cabin            —    *'      2nd    "    6 

16  Salt  Lick                  —    "       3rd   "   .  6 

17  Thicketty  kivcr  —  "  4lh  "  left  6ih  June  I  6 
ti  Bfonacataea  Camp     —          6tfa  **.  (threeorfoar 

men  scalped)    **.•...«•.  6 

19    Monongahein  Camp — arrriveil  jtli  July  ,   8 

ao   Two  miles  from  Monongahela — arrived  8th  July   6 

21    Advance  toFort  Duquesne     —   "      9th   "  (day  of 

aetioD)  •  •  *   7 

9  "4 


The  spot  wheie  the  actioQ  was  fought  is  about  eight  miles  distance  from  the 
site  of  Fort  Duquesne,  at  the  juMtion  of  tke  (Mo  mA  Monongahela,  now 
Phtslinrg. 
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arms  in  guarding  the  baggage,  was  wearing  them  out  Brad* 
dock,  accordingly,  resolved  to  move  forward  "  with  a 
detachment  of  the  best  men  and  as  little  encumbrance  as 
possible."  • 

The  force  continued  its  march,  occasionally  made  slow  and 
difficult  by  the  rough  unbroken  character  of  the  route.  The 
distance  from  fort  Cumberland  to  the  field  of  battle  is  about  1 14 
.  miles  by  the  route  followed.  It  was  accomplished  in  twenty- 
one  days.  In  addition  nine  days'  halt  was  made  during  the 
advance,  rendered  necessary  by  the  obstructions  to  be  removed. 

At  the  seventh  station.  Squaw's  fort,  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
three  Mohawk  Indians  visited  the  camp ;  they  assumed  a 
friendly  attitude,  and  were  kindly  received.  They  described 
themselves  as  having  lately  left  fort  Duquesne.  They  reported 
that  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  more  were  expected ;  that 
there  was  little  provision  in  store,  as  from  the  low  water  in  the 
streams  the  canoes  could  not  descend.  They  were  probably 
spies,  for  although  treated  with  kindness,  they  left  that  night, 
taking  with  them  one  of  Braddock's  Indians,who  had  previously 
raised  suspicions  of  his  fidelity.  On  the  march  of  the  following 
day  they  came  upon  an  Indian  camp,  whence  probably  these 
men  had  been  sent.  It  was  estimated  that  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  of  them  had  been  present  Some  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  stripped,  on  which  the  French  had 
written  scurrilous  threats  and  bravadoes.   On  the  following 


•  Washington  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  (Sparks,  II.,  Si)  deficrilies  the  change 
in  the  order  of  march  to  convey  t^  c  i'1  n  'hat  it  wascause'1  hy  ht<  recommendation  : 
he  says,  "  'i'he  general  before  they  met  ni  couucU  asketi  my  private  opinion.  .  . 
.  .  I  ttiiged  him  iii  the  wutnest  terms  I  was  able  to  posh  fonrard,  if  he  ettu 
did  wilh  a  small  and  chosen  baud  with  such  artillery  and  light  stores  as  wtxt 

necessary  This  advice  ]>rcvaile<l."    Washington's  oj  ini  m  was,  no 

doubt,  ai.kcd,  as  queries  of  this  character  are  made.  But  the  change  was  dictated 
bjr  the  very  urgency  of  the  situatiuti.  The  impediments  to  the  aUvance  had  been 
so  painfally  felt  as  to  exact  attention,  and  in  themselves  to  snoest  the  remedj. 
It  is  not  ))ovsible  to  ascribe  the  alteration  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  has  been 
pretended,  »n  Wn^ihiiv-i'm'-,  wi-tiiiiii.  OrnT"'  is  very  clenr  on  the  ]>otin,  he  ^riysi 
"  by  thc!*  lour  marches  it  was  lound  impossible  to  proceed  wuh  such  a  number 
ofcarriafet.  ....  The  gienend  determined  to  move  fonvaid  with  a  detach* 
ment  of  the  best  men." 
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day  three  men,  who  passed  beyond  the  line  of  the  sentries, 
were  killed  and  scalped  ;  this  was  the  only  instance  of  such  a 
loss  during  the  advance,  except  on  one  other  occasion. 

On  the  20th  of  June  they  came  upon  another  Indian 
encampment,  again  to  meet  the  stripped  trees  scrawled  over 
with  names,  with  expre^Mis  of  insult  pretty  freely  expressed, 
with  boasts  of  having  taken  the  three  scalps.  An  officer's 
commission  left  behind  established  the  fact  that  the  leader 
was  de  Normanville.  The  trail  shewed  that  the  party 
had  divided:  some  returning  direct  to  fort  Duquesne»  others 
descending  to  the  junction  of  Redstone  creek  with  the 
Monongahela.  A  captain,  four  subalterns  and  ninety  volun- 
teers led  by  guides  marched  to  this  spot  to  attack  them.  So 
there  was  no  want  of  enterprise  during  the  march.  All  that 
was  found  was  a  small  quantity  of  provisions  and  a  laige 
bateau;  the  latter  was  destroyed.  The  party  rejoined  the 
advancing  column  at  Gists's  plantation. 

Dunbar*^  column  had  dropped  back  some  marches  in  rear 
with  most  of  the  stores.  Part  of  the  flour  having  been 
damaged  during  the  rains  which  had  fallen,  an  order  was  sent 
to  him  to  despatch  one  hundred  horses  carrying  flour  and 
some  beeves.  There  was  a  halt  to  admit  of  their  arrival.  The 
men's  arms  were  drawn  and  cleaned  and  four  days'  provisions 
were  served  out 

On  July  the  3rd  at  Salt  Lick,  about  forty  miles  from  fort 
Duquesne,  a  council  of  war  was  held.  Dunbar's  force  was  at 
Squaw's  for^  nine  marches  behind ;  the  question  was  discussed 
if  the  main  body  should  wait  for  bis  arrival.  It  was  considered 
that  eleven  days  were  necessary  for  Dunbar  to  join  the  main 
column,  and  that  this  time  would  give  the  French  an  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  reinforcements  and  provisions  and  to 
strengthen  the  fort  Moreover,  it  was  conjectured  that  there 
were  not  many  Indians  at  the  fort,  as  the  French  had  permitted 
the  column  to  pass  spots  which,  with  a  few  resolute  men, 
could  have  been  advantageously  defended.  It  was  resolved 
not  to  wait  for  Dunbar,  but  to  march  on  without  him. 

On  July  the  4th,  when  at  Thicketty  river,  two  Indians  were 
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prevailed  upon  to  go  towards  the  fort  to  obtain  intelligence, 
and  Gist,  who  acted  as  guide  to  the  general,  likewise  was  sent 
out  on  the  same  duty.  The  Indians  returned  bringing  in  the 
scalp  of  a  French  officer,  whom  they  surprised  whefi  hunting 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort.  They  had  found  none  of  the 
passes  between  the  troops  and  the  fort  occupied,  and  they 
formed  the  opinion  that  few  French  scouts  were  out  on  obser- 
yation :  no  additional  works  to  the  fort  had  been  constructed. 
Gist  corroborated  their  statement ;  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken. 

On  the  6th  of  July  they  reached  Monacatuca  camp  ;  it  had 
its  name  from  an  unfortunate  mistake.   Three  or  four  of  the 
men  lin^^ering  behind  had  been  surprised  and  killed.   On  the  ! 
firing  being  heard  a  party  was  detached  against  the  attacking 
Indians,  and  the  latter  fled.   They  were  again  discovered  in  | 
front  by  Braddock's  Indians,  who,  on  the  alarm  being  heard, 
although  giving  the  prescribed  signal,  not  being  recognised  ' 
by  the  advance  guard,  were  fired  upon  by  the  rangers. 
The  son  of  the  chief  Monacatuca  was  killed  by  the  discharge. 
The  general  sent  for  the  father  and  the  chiefs,  and  endeavoured 
in  every  way  to  console  them,  by  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  by  presents.    This  conduct  reconciled  the  Indians  to  the 
loss,  and  led  them  to  recognise  the  event  as  an  unfortunate 
blunder. 

The  first  intention  was  to  cross  the  head  waters  of  Turtle 
creek,  about  twelve  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mononga>  .  i 
hela,  and  to  proceed  directly  to  the  fort  without  crossing  that 
stream.   But  the  working  parties  found  themselves  before  a 
precipice,  impracticable  for  descent,  and  another  route  was 
sought   It  was  resolved  to  follow  the  trail  which  led  across 
the  two  fords  of  the  Monongahela,  by  which  means  they 
would  avoid  the  **  Narrows,"  where  it  was  thought  that  a  stand 
might  be  made.   The  stream  had  consequently  to  be  twice 
crossed.   That  night  the  force  advanced  to  within  two  miles 
of  the  river.    The  following  morning  Gage  started  at  day-  ■ 
break  with  three  hundred  men  and  two  six-pounders,  to  take  I 
possession  of  the  second  ford,  about  five  miles  distant  from 
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the  first,  Sir  John  St  Clair  having  preceded  him  to  make  the 
road  passable. 

The  main  body  crossed  the  first  ford  of  the  river  about 
eight  in  the  morning  of  that  fatal  9th  of  July.  A  mile 
b^wnd  the  ford,  Braddock  received  a«note  from  Gage  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  second  crossing.  It  was  nearly  one 
o'clock  when  the  main  body  reached  the  stream.  It  was 
formed  in  column,  and  marched  across  with  ''colours  flying, 
drums  beating,  and  the  fyfes  playing  the  Grenadier's  March.*** 
There  was  little  thought  of  further  resistance  when  they  were 
allowed  to  pass  the  stream  unopposed,  and  they  were  within 
eight  miles  of  their  destination. 

The  force  was  reformed  on  reaching  the  river  bank. 
About  two  o'clock  the  order  to  move  forward  was  given.  The 
instructions  were  to  march  until  three,  when  a  halt  was  to  be 
made.  The  column  had  proceeded  about  five-eighths  of  a 
mile,  when  it  reached  an  ascending  ground,  skirted  to  the  right 
by  some  heights.  The  country  was  densely  wooded,  with  a 
thick  undergrowth  of  bush.  Some  short  distance  to  the  west 
a  ravine  commenced,  which  gradually  deepened  to  the  height 
of  a  man  ;  and  to  the  east,  not  far  removed,  a  similar  ravine 
was  available  for  defence.  By  the  time  the  advance-guard 
had  reached  this  spot,  the  main  body  with  the  baggage  was 
in  motion,  and  shortly  afterwards  heavy  firing  was  heard  in 
front   It  was  now  half-past  twa 

The  column  had  gone  forward,  with  its  working  parties, 
and  advance-guard,  protected  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  by 
pickets  and  flank  files,  when  the  French  were  discovered  in 
front  De  Beaujeu  was  in  advance  in  an  Indian  hunting  dress. 
He  halted  and  waved  his  hat  The  French  fired  one  round  and 
disappeared,  to  take  post  in  the  ravines,  which  formed  natural 
rifle  pits :  the  heads  of  those  stationed  there,  alone  appearing 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  From  this  position  they 
poured  a  continuous  galling  fire  into  the  English,  giving  the 
loud  yells  characteristic  of  Indian  attack.    The  force  had* 

*  Joomid  of  the  Proceeding  of  tbe  Detachment  of  Seuneo,  &a,  in  Woolwich 
Anenal. 
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halted  on  the  appearance  of  the  French,  and  fired  to  their 
front  By  this  time  the  artillery  was  brought  into  action,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  grape  and  musketry  which  followed,  de 
Beaujeu,  with  some  French  and  Indians  was  killed. 

According  to  French  statements,  the  opposing  force  con- 
sisted of  72  French  troops  of  the  line,  146  Canadians,  and  637 
Indians.  The  number  has  been  otherwise  stated  as  900  men. 
Their  loss  in  killed  was  3  officers,  25  soldiers,  Canadians  and 
Indians,  and  as  many  wounded.  They  fell  by  the  first  dis> 
charge.  For  after  this  hour,  at  no  time  of  the  action  could 
any  foe  be  seen,  until  the  rush  in  flight  to  the  river,  when 
the  Indians  came  forth  to  scalp  and  plunder.  The  French 
force  fired  in  almost  perfect  safety  from  the  ravines  where 
they  were  concealed. 

On  hearing  the  firing,  the  general,  conceiving  the  advance 
guard  to  be  attacked,  ordered  the  column  to  halt  and  sent 
forward  Burton  with  the  vanguard  of  800  men,  leaving  400 
men  to  protect  the  artillery  and  baggage.  The  number  of 
men  going  into  action  was  1460  of  all  ranks. 

Braddock  ordered  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  front  to  learn  the 
character  of  the  attack,  but  the  firing  continuing  he  left  Sir 
Peter  ^alkett  in  command  and  went  forward  to  judge  the 
situation  himself. 

Burton  was  forming  his  men  to  feel  the  rising  ground  on 
his  right,  conceiving  that  the  attacking  force  was  posted  ther^ 
when  the  advance  detachments  gave  way  and  retreated  upon 
his  column,  throwing  the  whole  into  confusion.  The  thickly 
wooded  country,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, was  simply  traversed 
by  a  road  twelve  feet  wide.  An  attempt  was  made  to  retrieve 
the  disorder.  The  colours  of  the  regiments  were  placed  apart 
and  efforts  were  made  to  separate  the  men.  The  general  gave 
orders  for  the  troops  to  form,  in  small  divisicHis,  and  for 
them  to  be  led  forward  in  this  formation.  It  Mras  in  vain. 
The  men  could  see  no  foe,  and  the  fire  was  rapidly  continued 
with  terrible  aim.  The  officers  exposed  themselves  to  en* 
courage  the  men  to  keep  their  ranks,  but  as  Orme  relates^ 
"  neither  entreaties  nor  threats  would  prevail.'' 
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The  flank  parties  detached  to  secure  the  cotumn  ran  in. 
The  baggage  was  now  attacked,  for  the  enemy  extended  them- 
selves along  the  line.  Some  horses  and  drivers  were  killed; 
those  unhurt  fled.  For  a  short  time  the  cannon  kept  ofl*  the 
Indians^  but  the  ammunition  was  mostly  expended  and  the 
discharge  was  without  effect  The  troops,  crowded  confusedly 
together,  were  firing  wildly.  Burton  got  together  one  hundred 
men  of  the  48th  and  was  leading  them  to  the  rising  ground  to 
the  right,  when  he  was  disabled  from  wounds,  and  his  men 
faced  about  and  would  not  proceed. 

Braddock,  seeing  the  officers  falling,  the  men  dispirited 
and  obeying  no  command,  and  the  loss  being  serious,  gave 
the  order  for  retreat  The  men  had  flred  away  all  their 
ammunition,  the  general  was  wounded,  many  officers  were 
killed,  and  on  the  word  to  retreat  being  given,  a  panic  seized 
them.  As  if  with  one  consent,  the  whole  force  with  few  excep* 
tions,  regulars  and  provincials,  abandoned  the  field,  and  ran 
for  the  ford  as  fast  as  they  could.  All  efTorts,  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  to  lead  them  to  rally  and  to  form,  failed.  They 
threw  away  their  arms,  many  their  clothes,  in  order  to  escape. 
The  Indians  were  busy  in  scalping  and  pillaging.  Some  fifty 
of  the  French  and  Indians  followed  the  fugitives  to  the  river, 
and  killed  several  as  they  were  in  the  ford,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  cross  the  stream. 

Braddock,  after  having  five  horses  shot  under  him,*  was 
struck  by  a  ball  which  passed  through  his  right  arm  into  hb 
lungs.  He  fell  to  the  ground  ;  he  was  indifferent  about 
being  removed,  and  desired  to  be  left  to  die  where  he  was. 
Orme  disregarded  his  injunction;  with  the  aid  of  captain 
Stewart,  a  Virginian,  commanding  the  liglu  horse,  the 
wounded  general  was  first  placed  upon  a  tumbril,  then  upon 
a  fresh  horse,  and  so  led  from  the  field.  A  couple  of  hours 
had  scarcely  passed  sIikc  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ford, 
one  hundred  men  were  gathered,  together  under  colonel 

*  This  sUUement  is  not  made  in  the  oAiciai  report,  but  in  Orme's  letter  to 
Governor  Ilanticr  Morri^  July  i9,  1755.  [Nova  Soou  Arch.,  p.  41$.] 
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Burton.  The  first  intention  was  to  hold  this  ground  until 
reinforcements  could  be  obtained ;  but  in  less  than  an  hour 
tiie  men  abandoned  the  post  The  general  and  officers  were 
left  almost  alone,  and  they  had  no  recourse  but  to  join  in  the 
retreat  On  gaining  the  second  crossing  of  the  Monongafacla 
they  were  joined  by  Gage,  who  had  collected  about  one 
hundred  men.  At  the  first  halt,  Washington,  who  was  unhurt, 
although  two  horses  were-  shot  under  him  and  bullets  had 
passed  through  his  clothing,  was  despatched  to  Dunbar  to 
send  waggons  for  the  wounded,  to  meet  them  at  Gist's,  or 
nearer  if  possible. 

The  disbanded  army,  for  such  it  was,  marched  all  that  night, 
and  the  next  day;  at  ten  at  night,  the  fugitives  reached  Gist's 
plantation,  sixty-seven  miles  from  the  battle  field.  Some 
waggons  and  provisions  arrived  the  following  day.  The 
wounded  general  sent  a  party  to  the  Youghiogeny,  with  pro- 
visions for  the  men  who  had  been  lost  in  the  woods.  Those 
who  remained  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Rock  fort,  six 
miles  distant,  where  Dunbar  was  encamped.  Many  of  his 
men,  most  of  w  liom  were  provincials,  had  deserted  on  hearing 
of  the  (k  fcat*  The  rest  were  w  ithout  discipline  Many  of 
those  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  field  had  not  stopped  until 
they  reached  this  place.  In  the  disorganization  it  was  resolved 
to  retreat  to  fort  Cumberland.  As  the  waggons  were  required 
for  the  wounded,  and  there  were  no  horses  to  remove  the 
stores  and  guns,  such  as  could  not  be  carried  away  were 
destroyed  or  buried.  The  narrative  of  Orme  relates  this  pro- 
ceeding as  unavoidable.  On  the  13th  they  reached  Great 
Meadows,  and  it  was  at  this  spot  Braddock  died.  He  was 
buried  "decently,  though  privately."  By  the  2ist  of  July  the 
wounded  officers  had  reached  fort  C  umber  land.  Of  the  1460 
men  of  all  ranks  who  were  engaged,  26  officers  and  557  rank 


*  Dunbar  hacl  nearly  six  hundred  men  wiih  him.    The  whole  force  amounted  * 
to  about  2,000,  1,450  of  irbich  were  rqjular  troops;  about  1,250  of  these  were 
pictent  io  the  action,  so  that  onlj  90o  men  of  the  Britisb  regiineiits  conld  have 
heen  at  Rock  fort. 
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and  file  escaped;  26  officers  and 430 rank  and  file  were  killed; 
37  officers  and  38b  rank  and  file  were  wounded.* 
The  English  loss,  in  a  sentence,  was  all  that  they  were  cany- 

•  Many  stntemen?'?  are  mafle  concerning  this  action,  wliicli  i  am  un  iIjIo  to 
recognise  as  worthy  oi  rcsjxrct.  A  rambling  story  is  told  that  Biaddock  was 
killed  hf  one  of  hit  own  men.  It  hu  been  affinned  dut  b«  irepioved  bit  men  for 
fighting  behind  trae«,  and  that  the  Virginians  were  the  only  troops  wbo  sbewed 
courage.  It  wn>;  so  reporter!  at  tlie  timo  id  colonial  life,  and  the  letters  published 
in  England  were  lo  the  same  cftect.  One  account  sets  forth  **  that  the  Virginians, 
who  formed  the  rear  goard,  still  stood  nnbiokea,  and  coiitina«d  tbe  engagement 
*  on  very  unequal  terms  near  three  bonis,  but  were  then  compelled  to  v^re."  The 
action  scarcely  lasted  two  hours  ;  there  was  no  rear  guard,  and  only  three  com- 
panies nf  the  Virgininn"?  were  pre<;enf.  There  could  not  have  li^m  two  hundred 
provincial  troops  m  the  column,  including  the  1^1^  horse,  the  working  parties, 
and  tbe  pickets.  The  official  acooont  describes  the  gsfieral  flight  to  the  ritrer,  and  » 
in  tbe  panic  which  seized  the  traops,  the  Virginians  we)^  neither  better  nor  WOlse 
th.in  rhe  otlu-r  rej^iments.  Five  provinL-i.i!  cajUains  arid  seven  snhnltrrns  only 
were  present.  Of  this  number  seven  were  killed  and  woiinded.  Of  the  eighty* 
nine  officers  present  in  tbe  action,  only  twenty-six  came  oUt  uninjured.  On  all 
sides  ibejr  exposed  tbemselvcs»  to  arouse  tbe  men  to  tbe  pcrwrmanoe  of  tbdr  duty. 

Franklin  relates,  OB  tlie  authority  uf  Orrocb  tiiat  after  the  defeat  Braddock 
kept  unbroken  silence,  except  the  two  sentences  :  Who  would  have  thmight 
it?"  **  We  shall  know  better  how  to  deal  with  them  another  lime."  This  asser- 
tion is  clearly  disproved,  for  Braddode  desired  to  make  a  stand  a  qnaiterof  n 
nule  east  of  tbe  Monoi^heU.  He  sent  Washmgton  to  Dunbar  to  order  ap  tbe 
waggons  frr  m  the  cnmp.  Moreover,  he  dispatched  parties  with  provisions  to 
provide  for  stragglers. 

He  undoubtedly  keenly  felt  his  defeat ;  but  he  bore  his  suffering  with  stoical 
fertitttde  daring  tbe  four  days  be  lived  after  the  action.  It  may  safely  be  said,  Aom 
the  confidence  with  which  he  crossed  the  last  ford»  no  one  could  have  been  more 

surprise-]  tli.m  he  al  the  result. 

It  has  been  altiimed  that  iiraddock  refused  tbe  advice  of  Washington,  whic|i,  if  . 
listened  to,  would  have  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Washington  made  no 
sndi  statement  himself,  and  there  is  no  autbority  tor  it.  Washington  only  joined 

the  night  before  the  action,  having  l>e«n  ill  wi'h  fever,  from  which  he  was  to  some 
extent  still  sufferini;;.  His  letters  are  full  of  pissionnfc  invccti%'p  n;:jntnst  the 
cowardice  and  mbcunducl  of  the  troops,  and  here  his  blame  ends.    As  might  l>e 

looked  for,  be  excepted  tbe  Virginians  from  censure.   I  cannot,  however,  see  on 

what  ground  he  did  so.  [Washington's  letter  tO  bis  mother.  Fort  Cumberland* 
iS  Julv.  Sp:irks,  II..  ]>.  S7.J  Wnshinf^ton  wn«;  reported  to  be  kilkfl.  [Letter 
to  John  A.  Washington,  i8th  Juiy.j  He  wrote  lo  Robert  Jackson  on  the  and 
of  August :  "I  join  very  heartily  with  you  in  believing  thai  whoi  this  stoty  comes 
to  be  related  in  fiititre  annals  it  vrill  meet  vrith  unbelief  and  indignation,  for 
had  I  not  been  witness  of  tbe  fact  on  that  fatal  day,  I  sboaM  scarcely  give  credit 
to  it  even  now."  [Sparks,  II*i  p*  91.] 
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ing  wiUi  them  except  the  clothes  they  wore  all  else  remained 
upon  the  field.  The  artillery,  the  waggons,  provisions,tnc]uding 
ICQ  oxen,  baggage  and  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors* 
with  the  military  chest  containing  ^^^25,000  in  specie;  likewise 
the  general's  cabinet  including  his  instructions  and  private 
papers ;  among  the  latter  a  plan  of  fort  Duquesne.  It  had 
been  made  by  Stobo,  a  hostage  since  the  surrender  of  Wash- 
ington at  fort  Necessity.  He  had  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  fort  and  to  send  it  to 
his  countrymen  by  a  friendly  Indian.* 

When  the  British  force  was  advancing  against  fort  Duquesne, 
the  fort  was  under  the  command  of  de  Contrecceur,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  regular  troops  and  a  body  of  Canadian  militia. 
Three  captains  were  present  who  took  part  in  the  attack,  de 
Beaujeu,  Dumas  and  de  Ligneris;  many  of  the  western 
Indians  had  been  collected  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
afterwards  a  matter  of  dispute  with  whom  the  resolution 
originated  of  disputing  the  advance  of  the  British  column. 
Dumas  claimed  that  the  suggestion  came  from  himself  to  de 
Beaujeu.  Wheresoever  the  determination  arose,  justice  must 
be  done  to  the  gallantry  which  sustained  it  It  could  only 
have  arisen  from  the  desperate  position  in  which  the  French 
were  placed.  Had  the  force  of  Braddock  arrived  before  the 
fort,  the  slender  garrison  could  have  made  no  defence.  Their 
conduct,  therefore,  exacts  the  greater  respect;  and  the  admir- 
able mode  in  which  the  attack  was  organized  shews  the  care 
with  which  it  was  considered,  and  the  promise  it  gave  of 
success. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the  attack  was  not  made 
when  Braddock's  column  was  passing  the  ford.  I  cannot  think 
any  such  design  was  entertained. 

The  situation  of  the  ravines  furnished  the  most  favourable 
spot  to  lay  in  wait  for  the  column.   Subsequent  events  sug- 

*  By  the  discovciy  ot  ihis  pian  Stobo  was  threatened  with  great  danger.  He 
was  tent  a  prisoner  to  Quebec,  where  he  teiMined  for  nearly  four  jears,biit  fimllf 
escaped  and  joined  the  vnof  under  Wolfe,  to  give  bin  what  loeal  infofmatioD 
he  had  obtained. 
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gest  that  it  had  been  to  determined,  for  the  ground  was 
immediately  occupied  on  the  signal  made  by  de  Beaujeu.  The 
campaign  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  military  student 
It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  advancing  force  felt  all 
danger  to  be  past,  and  that  caution  was  relaxed.  But  for  the ' 
protection  of  these  ravines  the  march  could  not  have  been 
successfully  opposed,  and  had  the  scouting  parties  been  more 
widely  extended,  they  must  have  been  discovered.  Had  an 
attempt  been  made  to  occupy  them  from  their  entrance,  the 
probability  is  that  there  would  have  been  little  resistance. 

It  is  to  this  want  of  caution  that  Braddock's  defeat  is  to  be 
attributed.  His  indifference  and  neglect  of  the  Indians,  his 
delay  at  fort  Cumberland  revelling  and  roystering,  his  failure 
properly  to  estimate  the  provincial  soldiery,  his  brutality  to 
his  own  soldiery ;  all  such  statements  may  be  dismissed  as 
fables,  as  the  previous  narrative  establishes.* 

There  is  a  melancholy  close  to  the  episode,  which  tells  to 
the  dishonour  of  the  French.  A  young  Pennsylvanian  prisoner 
relates  that  twelve  soldiers  taken  in  the  fight  were  burned  on 
the  bank  of  the  Alleghany  river,  opposite  the  fort   It  is  to 

*  Wolfe's  opinion  of  this  campaign  ii  given  in  a  letter  to  hb  father.  [Wright, 
p.  314.] 

"  Soulbainptoo,  4th  September,  1755. 
**  The  acGonnts  of  Mr.  Braddock's  defeat  are  not  jet  clear  enough  to  form  a 
li^t  judgment  of  the  canse  of  it ;  but  I  do  mjself  believe  that  the  cowardice  and 

ill'lxjhavjour  of  the  men  far  exceeded  the  ignorance  of  the  chief,  who,  though  not 
a  m^Nter  fvf  ?he  difficti't  art  nf  wnr,  was  yet  a  man  <if  sense  and  roiir^jre.  I  have 
but  a  very  mean  opniioii  of  liie  Infantry  in  general.  I  know  then' (iiscipline  lo  be 
bad,  and  their  valour  precarious.  They  are  easily  put  into  disorder,  and  bard  to 
recover  out  of  it.   They  frequently  kill  their  officers  through  fear,  and  murder  one 

another  in  their  confusion  

"  Was  there  ever  sucii  a  slaughter  of  otficers  as  upon  this  expedition  ?  .ind  did 

ever  the  Geueva  *  and  p  of  this  country  operate  more  shamefully  and  violently 

upon  the  dirty  inhabitants  of  it  under  the  denomination  of  soldiers  ?  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  onr  meth^i  I  of  training  and  instructing  the  troops  isextremely  defective^ 
and  tends  to  no  go<Kl  i  iul.  We  are  lazy  in  time  of  ix^ac**,  and  of  course  want 
vigilance  and  activity  in  war.  Our  military  education  is  by  far  the  worst  in 
Europe,  and  all  onr  concerns  are  treated  with  contempt  or  totally  neglected.  It 
will  cost  US  very  dear  some  time  hence.  I  hope  the  day  is  at  a  distance^  hut  I  am 
afraid  it  wffi  oome.*' 
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the  indeiible  disgrace  of  the  French  that  they  peniittted  their 
Indians  to  torture  their  prisoners.  English  rule  on  this  con- 
tinent may  have  been  far  from  perfect,  but  there  is  no  such 
accusation  against  them.  The  French  prevention  of  Indian 
cruelty  was  rare.  They  allowed  it  free  scope.  One  of  the 
chief  rewards  of  the  Indians,  after  permission  had  been  given 
to  satisfy  revenge,  was  the  possession  of  christian  prisoners,  to 
be  used  by  them  as  slaves.  A  victory  to  the  Indian  extended 
the  right  to  profit  by  it,  in  any  form  he  saw  fit 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  1st  of  No\-cmbcr,  lyS'i,,  Hopson  sailed  (lom  jl.ili;ax, 
and  tlic  L^oN  cniinciit  devol\-cd  mi  the  I  Ion.  (diaries  Lawrence. 
He  had  been  a  iuajor  in  W'urburLon's  rej^iinent  in  the  jrarrison 
of  Louisbourg ;  on  Cape  Breton  bcin^;  given  back  to  the 
French  he  was  transferred  to  Halifax  and  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  council.  I  have  related  the  operations  in 
which  he  was  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  fort  Lawrence 
at  Chignecto.  After  temporarily  administering  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1754,  and  governor  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1756.  No 
one  in  the  history  of  North  America  was  ever  more  devoted 
to  British  rule;  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  determi- 
nation of  character.  During  his  administration,  he  honestly 
and  unceasingly  strove  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  province, 
It  was  during  his  administration,  in  1758,  that  the  first 
assembly  was  convened.* 

The  early  days  of  his  government  were  disturbed  by  diffi< 
culties  at  Lunenburg  among  the  German  population,  which, 
however,  were  quieted.  These  settlers  had  no  great  sympathy 
with  the  government,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  were  not 
unwilling  to  enter  into  an  independent  arrangement  with  the 
Acadians  and  Indians  for  their  own  surety. 

The  French  fortress  of  Beaus^jour  was  now  under  the  com- 
mand of  de  Vergor,  son  of  M.  Duchambon,  the  governor  of 
Louisbourg,  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  in  1745.  No  name  is 

*  Lawrence  died  I9tli  October,  1760, after  an  \ilne%s  of  eight  days  from  inflam- 
mat  loo  of  the  liu)gs,  baviag  its  origin  in  a  odd  caught  at  a  ball  in  gnvernment 
hoose.    He  was  buried  at  the  public  ex|icnfe,  and  the  Icgidainre  voted  a  monu* 

inent  to  his  memory  *'  From  a  t^rateful  sense  of  the  many  important  services  which 
the  province  iiad  received  from  him  during  a  cuntinueii  course  of  zealous  and 
indefatigalile  0ideavoan  for  the  pnUic  good,  and  a  wise,  upright  and  dirintcreited 
adminittfalion."  No  moniiment  of  Lawicnce  it,  however,  known. 
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remembered  by  the  French  Canadian  with  greater  detestation 
than  that  of  de  Vergor.  His  subsccj  ucnt  surrender  of  the  fort 
of  Beaus^jour  is  held  of  little  account,  in  comparison  with  the 
hxA  that  he  was  in  command  of  the  outlying  picket,  of  the  Anse 
du  Toulon,  at  the  summit  of  the  path  by  which  Wolfe  ascended 
to  the  plains  of  Abraham.  The  spirit  which,  with  some  minds, 
exacts  a  victim,  in  explanation  of  a  painful  passage  of  history, 
has  led  de  Vergor  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  primary  cause  of 
Montcalm's  defeat  He  owed  his  position  to  Bigot,  who  had 
been  intcndant  at  Louisbourg  during  his  father's  government 
Whatever  Bigot's  faults,  he  never  forgot  an  act  of  kindness  or 
a  friend.  Duchambon  had  died,  leaving  his  family  with  little 
provision,  and  the  son  had  asked  Bigot's  protection.  De  Vergor 
was  not  only  commandant,  but  as  catftmtssaire  he  controlled 
the  expenditure.  He  is  represented  as  being  a  man  of  limited 
capacity,  imperfectly  educated,  unfit  for  his  duty,  fond  of 
money,  with  a  bad  countenance.  On  assuming  his  position, 
he  endeavoured  to  control  Le  Loutre,  but  the  priest  was  too 
able  and  cunning  for  De  Vergor's  inexperience,  and  so  re^ 
tained  his  influence. 

De  Vergor  is  likewise  recollected  by  an  extraordinary  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Bigot,  in  which  the  latter  told  him  to 
proBt  by  his  place,  to  prune  and  clip  he  had  full  power,  *'so 
that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  come  and  join  me  in  France, 
and  buy  a  property  within  hail  of  me."*  Lc  Loutre  continued 
as  active  as  ever,  keeping  his  religious  duties  in  subordination 
to  his  ambition.  He  lost  no  opportunity  in  placing  himself 
in  prominence.  In  September,  1749,  Hamilton,  a  lieutenant, 
with  eighteen  men,  had  been  surprised  by  three  hundred 
Indians,  and  had  been  subsequently  ransomed  from  Quebec 

•  The  oiij^uKii  is  given  in  "  Meraoire  durant  la  guerre,  &c.,''  p.  41.  "  20tb 
Augu-si,  1754-  "  Proiitez  mon  cher  Vergor  de  votre  place:  taillez— rognez— 
ycm  aves  tont  pouvoir— afin  que  vous  poissics  bientdt  Ttnir  me  joindie  en 
France,  et  acheier  un  bien  k  portce  de  moi.''  The  advice  is  accepted  as  genttine. 
I  cannot  resist  the  inipre'^'^ion  that  the  leller  was  a  joai!;ir  mrn\v  of  conveying  the 
news  of  a.  good  appuiutment  to  a  nec<ly  friend,  written  in  llie  wor»i  (ast«.  Able 
men  engaged  in  fraud  do  not  openly  prodaim  tbeir  villainy,  and  Bigot**  abifitf 
ii  nndeniable.   This  view,  however,  aiay  not  obtain  assent 
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When  a  prisoner,  Le  Loutre  had  thought  it  politic  to  shew 
him  some  attention.  Hamilton  felt  grateful  for  this  assistance, 
and  accepting  the  outward  show  as  genuine,  retained  a  kindly 
feeling  of  what  he  looked  upon  as  a  service.  Le  Loutre  used 
this  relationship  to  open  negotiations,  and  wrote  to  Hamilton, 
professing  himself  desirous  of  contributing  to  a  peace  with  the 
Micmacs.  The  letter  was  sent  to  Lawrence,  who  replied  that 
the  same  proposal  had  been  made  to  him  at  Chignecto,  only 
three  days  before  the  treacherous  murder  of  Howe.  H  amilton 
was  instructed  to  reply  that  the  English  were  not  the  aggressors, 
but  desired  to  make  peace.  He  was  recommended  to  act  with 
caution.  Le  Loutre  was  informed,  through  the  commandant 
at  Chignecto,  that  he  or  the  Indian  chiefs  could  receive  a  pass 
to  come  to  Halifax,  and  that  they  could  do  so  in  safety. 
Le  Loutre  invited  Hamilton  to  dinner  and  from  what  passed, 
Le  Loutre,  with  two  Indian  chiefs  from  Bay  Verte,  had  an 
interview  with  the  commandant  Hussey.  Le  Loutre  com- 
plained that  Hussey  offended  the  chiefs  by  not  getting  out  of 
his  waggon.  The  conversation,  however,  was  short.  Hussey 
told  them  that  he  was  unable  to  treat,  for  the  matter  had  been 
reserved  by  the  council  at  Halifax.*  Le  Loutre  accordingly 
addressed  the  governor,  and  a  more  offensive  political  paper 
was  never  written. 

Le  Loutre  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  he  was  astonished 
at  the  proclamation  of  captain  Hussey,  declaring  that  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  in  force,  and  that  any  Acadians  taken 
in  arms  should  be  treated  and  punished  as  criminals.  He 
took  upon  himself  to  say  that  the  document  *' having  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  savages,  this  Baptistc  Cope,  another 
Micinac  who  Speaks  French,  and  Toubick  chief  of  the 
Mcdocteli  savages  of  the  river  Saint  John,  undertook  on 
Sunday  last,  after  high  mass,  to  inform  all  these  refugees 
that  if  any  of  them  should  be  bold  enough  to  return  to  the 
habitations  which  are  now  under  English  rule,  they,  the 
savages,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  would 
look  upon  them  as  enemies,  and  would  treat  them  as  such." 

*  Nova  ScoUa  AichiTe%  p.  at5. 
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He  went  on  to  demand  the  cession  of  half  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  territory  of  bay  Verte,  including  fort  Lawrence  to  the 
entrance  to  Mines  bay,  thence  to  Cobeqiiid,  to  within  eight 
leagues  of  Halifax,  this  eastern  portion  to  be  given  over  to 
the  Micmacs^  in  which  no  English  or  French  fort  was  to  be 
built.  An  answer  was  asked  between  Saint  Michael's  and 
All  Saints. 

On  being  "  read  and  considered,  it  appeared  too  insolent 
and  abstfrd  to  be  answered  through  the  author." 

No  one  knew  better  than  Le  Loutre,  that  a  proposition 
of  this  character  would  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  that  it 
could  be  made  with  no  hope  of  success.  It  was  simply  an 
attempt  to  cajole  those  who  listened  to  him.  Indications  of 
dissatisfaction  on  their  part  had  become  apparent  Both  the 
\c.i<!ians  and  Indians  were  wearied  out  by  the  consequences 
of  their  hostile  attitude.  The  promised  success  appeared 
further  than  ever  from  realization.  The  Acadians  who  had 
abandoned  their  homes,  had  to  toil  and  drudge  for  the  French 
with  insufficiency  of  food.  The  Micmacs  had  gained  nothing 
by  their  enmity.  The  families  of  the  men,  who  bad  left  their 
parishes,  were  suffering  from  want  and  pov'erty.  Many  had 
been  sent  to  Prince  Edward  island.  There  was,  moreover^ 
the  all-powerful  influence  that  at  fort  Lawrence  the  traders  ^ 
sold  their  goods  cheap,  and  French  paper  money  was  received. 
Credit  was  even  given,  and  there  was  always  a *  for  those 
ready  to  trade. 

Consequently,  a,  memorial  was  sent  by  some  of  the  body  to 
Hopson  requesting  permission  to  return  to  their  lands:  it  was 
granted  conditionally  on  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Le  Loutre,  indifferent  to  the  misery  he  was  cau'^inc^.  interfered 
to  prevent  the  arrangement  being  carried  out.  I  le  was  aided 
by  a  priest,  one  Daudin,  who  had  arrixed  tVoni  Oucbcc  in 
September,  1753.  The  tirst  wc  lu  ar  of  him  is  in  a  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Grand  Pre  and  Pisiquid.  in  which  it  is  said 
that  he  would  return  to  Canada  if  the  caih  was  demanded. 
In  1754  he  was  at  .Annapolis.    Murray,  then  in  command  at 

*  A  wend  still  cnnent  in  the  province  of  Quebec  for  a  giu»  of  liquor. 
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fort  Edward,  bad  engaged  the  habitants  to  bring  in  wood  for 
the  use  of  the  garrison,  when  Daudin  arrived  and  the  supply- 
was  stopped.  Eighty-six  of  them  appeared  before  Murray 
with  a  written  paper,  to  the  effect  that  their  oath  of  allegiance 
did  not  force  them  to  furnish  wood.  Daudin  himself  went  to 
the  fort  and  said,  that  had  he  been  present  not  a  stick  would 
have  been  delivered.  Lawrence  ordered  that  five  of  the 
inhabitants  with  Daudin  should  proceed  to  Halifax,  to  give  an 
account  of  their  conduct  Daudin  began  to  feel  uncomfort- 
able, and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Le  Loutre  he  fears  that  his 
letters  were  read  and  he  was  betrayed.  He  asked  to  see 
Murray:  the  latter,  knowing  his  insolence,  was  afraid  to  trust 
himself  in  an  interview.  Outside  the  fort  Daudin  gave  way 
to  his  passion  in  abuse.  He  again  asked  Murray  to  receive 
htm.  The  request  was  granted.  He  related  that  300  Indians 
were  '*come  to  the  country"  to  kill  every  courier  and  that  $poo 
of  the  inhabitants  were  a>nsidering  how  they  could  attack  the 
garrison.  As  Daudin  declined  to  go  to  Halifax,  Murray 
arrested  him,  and  sent  him  there  with  four  of  the  inhabitants 
under  a  strong  guard.  Brought  before  the  council  he  gave  in 
a  written  paper ;  it  contained  nothing  for  his  justification. 
He  was  sternly  reproved  and  threatened  with  an  order  to 
withdraw  from  the  country.* 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  council,  a  petition  was  received 
asking  for  him  to  be  sent  back,  as  the  inhabitants  could  not 
obtain  another  priest  during  winter.  Daudin  was  permitted  to 
return,  having  made  submission,  recanted  his  former  behaviour^ 
and  promised  to  comport  himself  for  the  future  dutifully  to 
the  government  After  the  removal  of  the  Acadians,  with 
the  other  priests  he  was  directed  to  leave  the  province. 

In  the  French  garrison  of  Beaus^jour  the  commissary  of 
stores  was  Thomas  Pichon,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  his  modier» 
however,  was  English.  He  was  a  man  of  some  ability,  as  the 
book  which  he  subsequently  published  clearly  establishedi* 

*  Nova  Scotia  Arcbi#i,  p.  327. 

t  "  Lettres  et  M^moires  poor  servir  a  llitttoire  naturelle,  civile  et  politique  du 
Cap  l^rrtnn  r!epui«  son  ^taUuBciiiciit  jiuqu'li  U  ivpHse  dc  cetie  isle  par  le4  AnglaU 

en  1758."    [1 760.  J 
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His  letters  shew  much  power.  He  afterwards  took  his 
mother's  name  of  TyrFelL  He  had  been  engaged  in  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Scott  when  he  was  in  command  at  fort 
Lawrence  ;  it  was  now  continued  with  Hussey,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him.*  The  latter  had  doubts  of  its  value.  Lawrence 
gave  it  implicit  confidence.  It  is  from.this  correspondence  that 
we  know  what  took  place  at  Beaus6jour.  Pichon  always  speaks 
of  Le  Loutre  as  Moses,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  claimed 
to  have  led  the  Acadians  to  the  promised  land.  We  learn 
that  the  Acadian  refugees  were  dissatisfied,  and  sent  repre* 
sentatives  to  Quebec  to  obtain  authority  to  return  to  their 
lands.  Daudin's  affair  caused  some  commotion  at  Beaus^jour, 
the  news  having  been  brought  from  Annapolis.  The  following 
Sunday  Lc  Loutre  preached  one  of  his  violent  sermons,  full 
of  abuse  of  the  refugees,  as  being  the  can-^c  of  the  detention 
of  this  lioly  man.  "  What,"  he  asked,  **  had  they  to  expect 
from  ihQ  English  ?  "  If  they  returned  to  the  other  side  they 
would  have  neither  priest  nor  sacrament.  His  vehemence  was 
such  that  he  became  exhausted,  and  had  to  pause  in  his 
denunciations.  He  returned  to  the  subject  and  stimmoned 
them  to  appear  at  the  commandant's.  They  had  to  be  forced 
to  attend,  and  de  Vergor  tlueatened  to  put  them  in  irons  if 
they  did  not  move  more  quickly.  We  learn  that  de  Vergor 
stuttered,  so  Le  Loutre  was  his  spokesman  in  the  abuse  of 
these  poor  people. 

The  followinjj  Sunday  Lc  I  .outre  was  equally  violent  From 
the  altar  he  called  upon  the  eighty-three  signers  of  the  petition 
to  retract,  and  to  efface  with  spittle  their  marks  to  the 
paper,  or  they  would  have  no  paradise  to  go  to,  or  sacraments 
to  receive.  The  Acadians  who  went  to  Quebec  to  wait  upon 
Duquesne  obtained  but  little  encouragement.  Duqucsne 
wrote  and  thanked  Le  Loutre  for  his  zeal  and  w  armly  advo- 
cated war  being  carried  on  by  the  savages :  to  de  Vergor  he 
-,,,r,rcstcd  that  he  should  find  some  "plausible  pretext"  for 
Indian  attack.     i  think,"  said  DuquesneAo  Le  Loutre,  "that 

*  14  October,  1764,  addressed  to  captMii  Seott  as  "Sir  and  my  veiy  deiir 
friend."   N.  S.  Archives,  p.  229. 
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the  two  rascals  of  deputies  whom  you  sent  me  will  not  soon 
recover  from  the  fright  which  I  gave  them,  notwithstanding 
the  emollient  that  I  administered  after  my  reprimands ;  and  I 
since  told  them  that  they  were  indebted  to  you  for  not  being 
allowed  to  rot  in  a  dungeon." 

While  Duquesne  approved  of  Le  Loutre's  pretended  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  he  trusted  that  he  would  be  on  his  guard. 
He  related  how  he  had  himself  encouraged  the  Canadian 
Abenakis  to  strike.  "  I  regard  these  savages,"  continued 
Duquesne,  "  as  the  mainstay  of  the  colony ;  and  in  order  to 
keep  alive  this  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge  we  must  remove 
every  occasion  of  allowing  it  to  be  bribed." 

Bishop  de  Pontbriand  did  not  view  the  conduct  of  his 
grand  vicar  with  the  same  complacent  spirit.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  clergy  should  be  careful  in  interfering  in  secular  dis- 
putes; that  the  Acadians  could  not  escape  misery,  and  the 
blame  of  their  sufiering  would  be  cast  upon  the  priest  At  the 
same  time,  the  bishop  had  an  imperfect  idea  of  political  rights 
when  he  recommended,  that  in  the  demand  of  the  Acadians 
for  religious  freedom,  the  priests  from  Quebec  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  provincial  governor;  and  that  every  five  years, 
the  bishop  of  Quebec  should  make  a  visitation  of  the  parishes. 
He  condemned  Le  Loutre  for  refusing  the  sacraments  as  he 
had  done.  He  himself  was  desirous  that  the  Acadians  should 
abandon  their  lands  under  English  rule;  but  the  act  should 
only  be  a  matter  of  conscience  on  their  part 

Evety  circumstance  tended  to  establish  in  the  mind  of 
Lawrence  that  the  French  were  only  waiting  the  opportunity 
to  attack  Nova  Scotia,  and  he  could  not  but  feel  that  when 
made  in  force,  it  would  be  with  every  prospect  of  success.  It 
was  evident  that  the  determination  was  formed  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province,  in  order  to  obtain 
uninterrupted  connection  between  Cape  Breton  and  Canada. 
This  territory  once  possessed,  an  attack  of  the  western  portion 
would  assuredly  follow.  There  was  no  means  of  resistance 
against  a  powerfully  organized  attack.  In  the  absence  of  the 
English  fleets  Cape  Breton  could  send  out  a  force  in  a  few 
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hours  to  overrun  the  country.  Little  thoi^^ht  need  be  given 
for  provisions  ;  the  Acadians  were  there  to  furnish  them.  A 
force  gathered  at  Saint  John  could  attack  the  province  from 
the  north,  and  every  Acadian  was  looked  upon  as  ready  to 
drive  the  British  from  the  country  in  the  cause  of  his  race 
and  religion.  It  was  estimated  that  in  forty-eight  hours  1,500 
Acadians  could  be  gathered  at  fort  Beausijour.  Lawrence 
had  no  means  of  opposing  any  such  vigorous  attack.  There 
were  the  slender  garrisons  of  fort  Lawrence,  of  Annapolis,  and 
of  fort  Edward,  with  the  troops  at  Halifax  and  what  few 
militia  could  be  there  obtained,  and  disciplined.  The  small 
outlying  garrisons  would  be  immediately  destroyed,  and 
Halifax  ran  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  surrender  from  fear  of 
starvation. 

It  was  not  only  Nova  Scotia  which  was  included  in  this 
danger;  New  England,  the  object  of  attack  for  nearly  a 
century,  was  equally  threatened.  With  Acadia  once  more 
French,  Cape  Breton  regained  its  pre-eminence,  and  Boston, 
with  every  town  on  the  sea  board,  was  exposed  to  destruction. 
While  in  the  campaign  in  Nova  Scotia  the  Frendi  could  easily 
obtain  supplies,  and  in  the  same  degree  die  British  garrisons 
would  be  deprived  of  all  support,  except  what  came  by  sea. 
The  conduct  of  the  priests  in  fomenting  the  spirit  of  disloyalty, 
and  in  influencing  the  Acadians  in  no  way  to  accept  their 
position  as  British  subjects,  joined  to  their  own  extravagant 
conduct,  furnished  the  plainest  proof  that  these  fears  were  not 
visionary.  The  Acadian  population,  disciplined  and  led  by 
Frcncli  officers,  would  become  a  formidable  body  ;  especially 
such  as  had  been  induced  to  abandon  their  farms  and  join  the 
French  force  in  the  isthmus,  and  who  in  want  and  privation 
felt  the  strongest  yearning  to  return  to  their  old  homesteads. 

Prominent  in  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  stood  fort 
Beaus^jour,  daily  being  strengthened  by  the  working  parties, 
and  its  garrison  increased,  owing  to  the  religious  terrors  put 
in  practice  to  urge  the  unfortunate  population  to  proceed 
thither.  So  long  as  the  fort  remained  in  strength,  it  extended 
great  encouragement  to  French  designs.   Lawrence  was  iiilly 
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impressed  with  the  danger  of  its  existence,  and  earnestly 
wrote  to  Shirley  on  the  subject,  urging  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  dnve  the  French  from  the  fort  and  from  the  north 
of  the  bay  of  Fundy.  Shirley  had  already  corresponded  with 
the  home  government  on  the  subject,  and  had  obtained  a 
qualified  assent  to  l^is  acting  in  connection  with  Lawrence,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  undertake  the  enterprize  without  danger 
to  the  English  colony. 

When  the  council  of  governors  was  held  at  Alexandria,  the 
attack  on  fort  Beaus^jour  was  included  as  part  of  the  cam- 
paign. Lawrence  himself  wrote  to  Braddock,*  but  previously 
orders  had  been  sent  to  Monckton  to  attack  the  forti* 
Shirley's  energy  had  anticipated  the  situation  by  bringing 
the  proposed  attack  in  secret  session  before  the  provincial 
assembly ;  tiie  sense  of  danger,  to  which  Massachusetts  was 
herself  exposed,  led  to  the  co-operation  of  that  province. 
Shirley  had  received  authority  from  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  to 
raise  2,000  men  for  tlic  expedition  ;  he  needed  no  other 
encouragement.  Monckton  had  been  sent  b\  Lawrence  to 
Boston,  to  aid  in  the  organization,  with  authority  to  draw 
upon  two  Boston  merchants  for  the  money  he  required.  The 
recruiting  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  John  Winslow,aman  of 
militafy  tastes  and  instincts,  of  strong  good  sense,  with 
courage  and  a  high  sense  of  duty.  +  Some  of  his  spelling  may 
be  criticised,  to  some  extent  the  fault  of  his  time ;  but  there 
is  a  natural  strength  and  vigour  in  his  letters  to  exact  atten- 
tion, and  he  always  writes  like  a  gentleman.  He  was 
personally  popular,  doubtless  owiivj^  to  his  genial  and  kindly 
manner.  His  family  was  of  the  highest  respectability.  He 
had  seen  some  service,  having  been  present  in  Cuba,  in  the 
expedition  of  1740,  and  he  had  commanded  the  troops  on  the 
Kennebec,  when  Shirley  constructed  fort  Halifax. 

Shirley  retaining  for  himself  the  position  of  coionel-in- 

•  10  ^fay,  1755. 
+  19  Ajiril,  1755. 

X  This  joumaJ  hm  been  publUhed  hy  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Socte^. 
VoL  IIL,  1882,  1883.  Wiiukmificd  in  1774,  leaving  bdbind  two  sons  PdbtM 
And  IsMC,  both  •tUwhed  to  the  fojnl  nwb 
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chief,  the  two  regiments  were  placed  under  the  direct  com- 
mand of  Winslow  and  Scott,  as  lieutenant-colonels.  The 
troops  had  been  assembled  at  Boston,  where  they  were 
detained  some  weeks^  watting  for  muskets  and  accoutrements 
to  arrive  from  England.  Finally,  die  fleet  of  transports  with 
the  troops  sailed  on  the  22nd  of  May,  convoyed  by  three 
small  frigates  under  the  command  of  captain  Rous.  There 
were  thirty-three  vessels  of  various  tonnage,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  ist  of  June  they  anchored  within  twelve  miles 
from  Beaus6jour. 

De  Vergor  was  early  informed  of  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet,  and  he  could  form  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
design  was  to  attack  him.  He  summoned  the  men  from  the 
adjoining  settlements  on  the  rivers  Chipody,  Petttcodiac 
and  Memramcook  on  the  north  of  Chignecto  bay  ;  likewise 
the  men  from  the  south  of  his  own  neighbourhood  and  from 
the  bay  Verte,  They  appeared  in  accordance  with  the 
demand,  but  they  had  little  desire  to  fight  under  the  condi- 
tions before  them.  Those  who  had  left  British  territory  asked 
to  be  forced  by  threats  to  take  arms,  so  that  if  made  prisoners 
they  could  plead  that  they  had  been  driven  into  the  position 
of  hostility.  The  women  and  children  about  the  fort  were 
sent  into  the  woods  ;  the  men  joined  the  defenders. 

The  works  had  been  planned  by  M.  Jacan  de  Piedmont 
Fort  Heausejour  was  constructed  with  five  bastions  mounted 
with  thirty-two  small  cannon  and  one  mortar.  There  were 
eight  i8-pounders  not  mounted.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  fourteen  officers  of  the  marine 
regiment.  The  defences  were  incomplete.  Le  Lout  re  had 
received  50,000  Ihres  for  the  construction  of  an  aboiteau  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  drain  the  lands  of  which  he  held  control* 
All  the  strength  derivable  from  the  presence  of  the  refugees 
had  been  directed  to  the  work.  It  had  always  been  looked 
upon  as  possible  that  the  fort  might  be  attacked,  and  those 

*  The  tenn  applied  to  a  dam  cootaining  a  ilnice  to  fonned  that  it  allows  the 
dischaq^  of  sarfiue  water  at  low  tid«s;  bat  adf-acting,  it  ceaudns  closed  to  the 
panage  of  water  at  high  tides. 
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in  command  w  ere  desirous  of  completiiiLj  the  defences  ;  but 
Le  Loutre's  inllueilce  diverted  to  the  work  of  liis  aboiteau  all 
the  labour  available  and  the  fort  had  been  ncj^lected. 

Do  Vcrgor  established  out-pickcts;  he  brought  within  the 
walls  the  provisions  which  were  outside  ;  he  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Drucour,  the  governor  of  Louisbourg,  to  ask  for 
aid;  he  informed  Duquesnc  of  the  danger  of  his  position;  he 
notified  de  Villeroy  at  bay  Vertc  of  his  own  insecurity.  There 
was  a  small  fort  on  the  Missaquash  at  Pointc  k  Buot  which 
he  caused  to  be  destroyed 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  New  England  troops  marched  to 
.  cross  this  stream ;  thdr  passage  was  disputed.  An  entrench^ 
ment  had  been  thrown  up,  and  was  defended  by  four  hundred 
French  and  Indians.  On  the  attack  being  vigorously  made 
the  Indians  were  the  first  to  run,  and  a  panic  led  the  example 
to  be  imitated.  The  force  crossed  the  Missaquash  and  estab- 
lished itself  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  fort,  upon  which 
orders  were  given  by  de  Vergor  for  the  church  and  the 
buildings  in  its  neighbourhood  to  be  burned. 

A  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Missaquash  to  maintain 
communication  with  fort  Lawrence.  Parties  were  sent  out 
to  bring  in  cattle,  and  the  guns  and  material  for  the  siege 
were  moved  forward.  The  weather  was  unfavourable;  it  was 
not  until  the  loth  that  the  site  for  the  construction  of 
batteries  was  determined.  Two  days  previously  an  English 
officer  named  Hay,  who,  at  break  of  day,  was  leaving  fort 
Lawrence  for  the  front,  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Indian 
scout&  They  wished  to  kill  him,  but  de  Beausoleil,  in  com< 
mand  of  the  party,  intervened  to  protect  him,  and  promised 
his  captors  an  equivalent  as  his  ransom.  Hay  was,  however, 
stripped  of  what  he  wore.  On  his  arrival  at  the  fort  the 
French  had  to  furnish  him  with  clothing,  he  was  treated 
with  courtesy,  and  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife  and  to  the 
general. 

Great  ef!brts  had  been  made  in  this  interval  to  complete  the 
defences.  The  casemates  had  been  cleared  of  the  provisions 
they  contained,  to  find  room  for  the  Acadians.   Le  Loutre  in 

SM 
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his  shirt  sleeves  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  encouraged  the 
Acadtans  in  their  labours.  Many,  liowever,  deserted  ;  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  fort  they  regarded  themselves  as  unduly 
exposed  to  danger.  De  Vcrgor  had  applied  for  aid  to  pire 
Germain  at  the  Saint  John ;  the  priest  answered  that  he  was 
himself  in  danger  and  could  give  no  help.  Care  was  taken  to 
cheer  the  garrison  with  the  favourable  reports,  that  troops  had 
arrived  at  Louisbourg ;  and  three  French  frigates  would  shortly 
appear  to  drive  away  the  English.  In  the  meantime  the 
works  had  been  strengthened,  and  the  garrison  increased  by  a 
small  reinforcement  of  Indians  and  habitants  from  bay  Verte. 
On  the  1 2th  a  sortie  was  attempted  by  two  hundred  men  under 
de  Vanne.  The  column  left  at  two  in  the  morning  and 
returned  at  eight  without  having  fired  a  shot,  a  failure  which 
was  the  cause  of  much  ridicule. 

The  New  England  troops  completed  a  road  and  moved 
their  artillery  into  position  within  seven  hundred  feet  of  the 
fort  On  the  13th,  the  tenth  day  after  the  commencement  of 
operations,  the  bombardment  was  commenced.  It  was  of 
little  effect,  and  the  fire  from  the  fort  to  disturb  the  besiegers 
was  equally  futile.  On  Saturday,  the  14th,  de  Vergor  received 
a  letter  from  Louisbourg.  Drucour  informed  him  that  it  was 
impossible  to  send  him  aid ;  an  English  squadron  cruising 
in  front  of  the  harbour  prevented  the  frigates  from  getting  out 
to  sea.  De  Vergor  called  a  council  of  war ;  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  situation  should  be  concealed  from  the 
Acadians  and  the  defence  continued  as  long  as  possible  The 
bad  news,  however^  b^ame  known.* 

The  consequence  was  that  on  the  following  morning  the 
habitants  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  their  homes.  On 
the  preceding  evening  nnany  of  them  had  made  an  attempt  to 
leave,  but  were  captured.  For  several  hours  no  shots  had 
been  fired  by  the  besiegers;  they  had  been  strengthening  their 

*  1  he  iaci  iias  beeu  attributed  to  the  uusoldierly  breach  uf  confidence  of  suoie 
officers  detpairing  or  tbeir  oonditioo.   It  b  alio  stated  tHal  a  aenrant  of  de  Veifor 

remained  in  the  room  during  the  conrerence.  This  man  was  allowed  much 
license  ;  j^eneral  sc.iinl.il  iscribed  the  cause  to  the  circumstaaoe  that  hi*  wiffi^ 
although  l>y  no  means  attraaive,  was  de  Veigor's  mistress. 
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works  and  bringing  heavier  guns  into  position.  In  the  after- 
noon several  shells  were  thrown  into  the  fort  Karly  on 
Monday  a  shell  fell  on  one  of  the  casemates  killiir^^  four  w  ho 
were  within  it,  incliuiing  the  English  officer  I  lay.  and  wound- 
ing tw  o  others.  It  was  plain  the  place  was  no  lonijcr  tenable. 
The  Acadians  had  lost  all  courage  and  were  ])rej)ared  to 
dcserl  on  every  occasion.  Xo  hel))  w  as  to  be  looked  for.  De 
Vergor  had  only  one  hundred  and  fift\'  men  to  oppose  the 
large  besieging  force,  and  was  u  ithout  yuns  to  return  the  fire 
of  the  enemy's  heavy  artillery.  A  surrender  was  proposed ;  a 
small  party  desired  to  ])rolong  the  deicnce,  but  the  majority 
had  no  hope  of  a  successful  resistance.  Le  Loutre  talked  of 
bur\ini;  himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  walls;  it  will  be  seen 
how  he  carried  out  his  purpose. 

Accordingly,  de  Vergor  sent  de  Vanne  to  IMonckton 
requesting  forty-eis^ht  hours' suspension  of  arms.  Monckton 
replied  by  statiaj^  the  terms  of  surrender  he  would  ,:^Mant. 
Several  messages  were  interchanged.  Finally  .Monckton  made 
the  notification  that  if  not  surrendered  b\'  seven  o'clock  he 
wr)uld  bombard  the  place.  The  conditions  offered  b}-  him 
were  acce})ted,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  de  Vergor  to  sti}-  that 
he  li.id  little  else  left  open  to  hii7-i  than  the  course  he  followed. 
The  term*;  of  surrender  were,  that  the  commandant,  officers, 
staff  and  others,  with  the  i^arrison,  should  march  out  with 
arms  and  baggaLj^e,  and  uui.,  lieating  ;  the  garrison  to  be 
sent  to  I,ouisbr)urg  b\-  sea  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of 
England,  with  suftU'ient  i)ro\  isions  to  la.st  until  their  arrival  ; 
the  garri.son  not  to  serv  e  for  the  space  of  six  months.  As  to 
the  Acadians,  as  they  had  been  forced  to  bear  arms  under 
pain  of  death,  they  were  to  be  pardoned. 

It  is  narrated  that  during  the  negotiations  the  stores  and 
pro\-isions  at  the  fort  were  carried  awa\-,  and  that  many  of 
the  fjffieers  participated  in  the  pillage  ;  and  that  the  officers 
sent  to  the  English  camp  to  negotiate,  on  their  return  shewed 
that  the}'  had  drunk  more  than  was  becoming.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  fort  was  occupied  by  the  English.  The  Acadians 
had  mostly  left ;  many  in  schoojiers. 
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A  party  of  three  hundred  men  was  sent  by  Monckton,  to 
ofifcr  the  same  conditions  of  surrender  to  fort  Gaspereau  on 
Vcitr.     rhcy  were  accepted.    Thus   in    Nova  Scotia 
{lie  I'rcnch  were  removed  from  the  northern  territory,  in 
V  hich  Lhcy  had  for  months  held  their  threatening  position. 

Before  the  surrender  Le  Loutre  had  fled  in  disguise  to  the 
Saint  John,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Quebec*  He 
remenilx  red  the  long  reckoning  against  him  of  his  treacheries 
and  plots,  and  feared  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
It  was  the  blow  which  crushed  him.  From  high  poHtical 
power  and  position,  from  ecclesiastical  station,  and  from  afflu- 
ence he  was  for  the  future  to  experience  poverty  and  disgrace. 
Although  distrusted  at  Quebec,  he  had  been  too  unscrupulous 
and  useful  to  be  left  unemployed,  and  he  had  possessed 
plenary  power  to  dictate  alike  to  priests  and  commanding 
officers.  He  had  been  entrusted  with  large  sums  of  money, 
which  he  had  dispensed  as  he  had  seen  fit  Having  the 
appointment  of  vicar-general  under  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  he 
was  supreme  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  he  could  mould 
them  to  the  political  form  he  desired. 

He  was  received  at  Quebec  without  any  shew  of  favour. 
'  Duquesne,  the  governor  who  had  encouraged  him,  had  retired 

from  all  active  control  of  the  government;  de  Vaudreuil,  if 
not  arrived,  was  hourly  expected.  He  could  have  no  words 
of  favour  for  an  ecclesiastic  under  the  censure  of  his  bishop, 
rhe  policy  of  Le  Loutre  had  been  condemned  by  M.  dc  Pont- 
briand  when  everything  was  in  its  favour.  It  now  was  with- 
out the  pre.sti-e  of  success,  and  he  was  received  by  his  superior 
with  reproach  and  blame.  He  determined  to  return  to  France 
to  appeal  to  the  minister  by  whom  he  had  been  countenanced. 
His  ill-fortune  pursued  htm,  for  the  ship  on  which  he 
had  taken  passage  was  captured  by  the  frigate  "Ambus- 
cade." He  assumed  the  name  of  Duprez;  his  own  bore  with 
it  a  load  of  disgrace  and  obJoqu}',  and  he  dreaded  the  retri- 
bution which  it  would  bring.    There  is  a  letter  from  him 

•  "  Se  traveitil  et  »ortit  du  fort  avant  &a  reciiiiUuii  el  se  ht  conduire  d  ia  nvicre 
St  Jean,  d'oik  II  le  fendit  4  Quebec*'   Mteoire,  etc.,  1749  k  1759.  p.  59. 
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to  the  abb^  de  Tlsle  Dieu  *  in  which  he  says  that  he  had 
been  conducted  to  Pl3miouth ;  as  he  had  not  been  permitted 
to  land  he  could  not  tell  what  was  to  become  of  him,  and  he 
asked  for  money  and  his  release.  His  address,  he  writes,  was 
"M.  Duprez,  pris  par  la  frigate  rEmduscadgJ*^ 

The  last  mention  of  Le  Loutre's  name  is  in  a  despatch  of 
lord  Egremont  to  sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  {  in  which  he  is  told 
to  be  watchful  over  the  conduct  of  the  priests,  and  not  to  allow 
this  dangerous  man  in  Canada.  Of  his  after  career  in  France 
nothing  is  known,  he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity. 

On  the  surrender  of  the  fort  the  commissary  desired  to 
obtain  a  list  of  the  munitions  to  be  given  over,  but  the  French 
officer  in  charge  stated  his  inability  to  furnish  it,  owing  to  the 
stores  having  been  plundered.  De  Vergnr  gave  a  supper  to 
the  English  and  French  officers  on  the  night  of  the  surrender. 
From  the  good  manners  and  self-possession  shewn  on  both 
sides,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  discovered  under 
what  circumstances  the  meeting  was  taking  place.  Whatever 
fires  were  smouldering  beneath,  the  unruffled  demeanour  of 
those  present  betrayed  neither  exultation  nor  depressipn.  It 
was  a  brief  period  of  eamar(tderiet  for  a  few  hours  to  silence 
the  passions  which  were  again  to  be  called  forth,  to  remain  in 
activity  and  \  igour  for  the  succeeding  seven  years. 

♦  22nd  Seplcml>er,  1755. 

t  Le  Loutre  mnained  eight  yean  in  oonGoement  in  Jersey  cutle }  and  wis 
rdeued  at  the  pence.    Much  of  his  iniprisonmeotora;;  painful  from  its  terrors  ;  on 

one  occn^if'in  lie  M'as  reco^T});.-;.;!  I,y  .1  sol^lirr  nn  n-\t!trc1,  who  idculifie'l  Lc  Loutre 
as  hnvin;^  ordered  him  to  be  scalped.  i  he  suiiiicr  endeavoured  to  run  him  through 
with  hb  bayonet,  and  was  with  difficulty  restrained.  So  embittered  was  the  man 
and  hit  determinatioo  to  obtain  aatisfaetion  to  loodly  exptetted,  that  he  «at 
transferred  from  the  garrison. 
I  R¥.  llvsL  Doe;,  X.,  54a 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  events  which  followed  the  taking  of  Beaus^jour  led  to 
the  forced  expulsion  of  the  Acadians,  a  painful  episode,  but 
-  whatever  its  character,  it  must  be  fully  placed  on  record.  We 
have  sufficient  facts  for  its  history  to  be  impartially  narrated, 
and  it  is  a  subject  not  to  be  approached  with  sentiment  and 
prejudice,  but  to  be  judicially  and  calmly  examined.  When 
it  took  place  in  1755,  forty-two  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht ;  accordingly,  evety  Acadian  who  had  reached 
middle  life  had  been  bom  a  British  subject  1  have  endea%*oured 
to  describe  the  policy  followed  by  the  Acadians  during  this 
period,  for  a  narrative  of  these  events  is  indispensable  to  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  position  of  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  time  equally  calls  for  consideration :  it  was  a 
period  of  war,  and  it  was  strongly  felt  that  it  was  the  final 
struggle,  to  determine  which  of  the  two  European  powers 
should  remain  possessors  of  the  continent  Canada,  divided 
from  British  North  America  by  the  great  lakes  and  the  river 
Saint  Lawrence,  and  protected  by  a  vast  extent  of  wilderness, 
was  almost  impregnable  against  attack  from  the  English 
colonies.  The  French  province  was  assailable  only  at  two 
points :  at  Quebec  by  a  strong  naval  force,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  by  an  advance  through  lake  Champlain.  The  refusal 
of  .  the  New  York  legislature  to  engage  in  any  powerfully 
organized  expedition,  placed  this  attempt  beyond  the  pale  of 
probability.  The  one  vulnerable  point  was  Quebec,  and  it  was 
so  recognised  by  the  French  governors. 

The  contrary  was  the  case  with  New  England.  The 
Indians,  controlled  by  their  religious  sentiments  for  nearly  a 
centuiy,  had  devastated  the  British  American  territory  of  the 
sea-board.   The  effort  of  the  Canadian  government  was  to 
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prevent  settlement^  by  extirpating  the  inhabitants  when  not 
looking  for  attack ;  and  large  bands  of  Indians,  with  whom 
Canadians  were  intermingled,  unshrinkingly  persevered  in 
this  harassing  warfare.  A  place  was  sacked;  many  killed 
even  in  cold  blood,  and  the  prisoners  given  over  to  the  Indians 
as  slaves.  The  same  policy  was  attempted  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Indians,  excited  by  the  priests,  waged  war  on  the  British 
garrisons,  to  cut  ofT  stragglers  and  couriers.  With  the 
Acadians  even  moderately  loyal  to  the  government,  Indian 
enmity  would  not  have  been  dangerous.  One  active  cam- 
paign would  have  extirpated  the  Mtcmacs,  or  they  would  have 
been  driven  back,  for  their  aggressions  to  cease.  It  so  proved 
in  the  destruction  of  Norridgewock,  whence  Rasle  issued  his 
orders ;  for  although  the  Canadian  Abenakis  from  time  to 
time  ravaged  the  northern  frontiers,  the  resident  Indians 
became  less  aggressive.  All  that  was  needed  in  Nova  Scotia 
for  the  Acadian  population  to  rise  en  masse,  was  a  favourable 
occasion,  and  the  bidding  of  an  ecclesiastic.  The  ignorance 
of  the  Acadians  made  them  incapable  of  judging  what  was 
the  true  situation.  Taught  little  more  than  to  say  the  prayers 
of  their  church,  with  no  conception  of  the  legitimate  functions 
of  a  religious  teacher,  they  were  led  to  look  upon  their  priest 
as  an  unfailing  monitor  of  the  extent  and  diaracter  of  their 
obligations  to  a  government,  which  they  regarded  as  heretical, 
and  which  they  wer^  persistently  led  to  believe  was  only  tem- 
porary.  They  had  no  intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  Their 
amusements  lay  in  their  religious  observances,  diversified  by 
quarrels  among  themselves,  which  were  interminable,  and  by 
the  pet^  scandal  to  be  heard  in  all  small  illiterate  communities. 
Their  wants  were  easily  supplied ;  their  only  commerce  was  the 
sale  of  their  produce,  and  the  purchases  to  supply  their  limited 
requirements,  which  their  farms  could  not  satisfy.  The  one 
use  they  made  of  money  was  to  hoard  it  This  primitive 
population,  unadorned  by  any  of  the  graces  of  life  springing 
from  knowledge,  were  perfectly  at  the  bidding  of  a  cunning, 
unscrupulous  man  of  the  type  of  Le  Loutre  ;  who,  to  attain 
his  purpose,  would  falsify  all  that  took  place,  and  all  that  was 
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proposed ;  and  who  laid  down  for  their  guidance  ialsc  theories 
of  duty,  and  misrepresented  to  them  their  own  position.* 

Controlling  the  distribution  of  the  money  and  goods  fj;Wen 
by  the  kin*^,  and  holdinj^  ecclesiastical  rank  from  Quebec, 
the  will  and  utterances  of  Lc  Loutre  became  indisputable. 
They  were  re-echoed  by  the  clergy  subordinated  to  him. 
With  this  inimicar  population,  devoted  to  the  power  w  ith 
which  the  country  was  at  war,  a  war  to  be  carried  on  with 
great  energy,  and  as  past  experience  suggested,  with  every 
resource  France  could  bring  into  the  fu  Id,  the  inevitable  con- 
sideration came  to  the  surface,  how  this  hostile  population 
should  be  treated.  There  were  garrisons  at  ?Ialifax,  fort 
Edward  W  indsor,  Annapolis  and  Beausejour.  No  communi- 
cation could  be  made  between  tlicm  except  by  parties  in  force. 
Every  Acadian  was  a  spy  to  give  intcllifTcnce  of  any  move- 
ment. W  e  have  seen  how  a  party  of  eighteen  under  lieuten- 
ant Hamilton,  leaving  fort  Edward,  was  surprised  and  made 
prisoners  by  three  hundred  Indians  and  Acadians.  Such 
attacks  were  only  what  might  be  looked  for  in  the  future.  It 
liad  been  established  that  the  fort  of  Beausejour  had  been 
constructed  by  Acadian  labour,  and  had  been  defended  by 
Acadians  in  arms.    There  was  no  hope  of  a  peaceful  .settle- 

*  In  1751-52  Ca|)e  Breton  and  Acadia  were  visited  by  Franqnet,  a  French 
officer  of  Engineers,  whose  duty  was  to  examine  into  the  ooaditiun  of  the  fon%> 

cations.  Subsequently  lie  arrived  in  Canada.  He  intbims  us  thai  in  1 75 1  the 
abbe  Lc  Loutre  liad  induced  1 78  families  to  abandon  their  homes  and  pr<x:ced  to 
lieausejour,  where  ihcy  weie  receiving  rations  from  the  kiug."  The  lotai  number 
of  soaIswasl»lii,  consisting  of  178 men,  171  women,  762 children.  He  incUided 
in  hilt  report  a  description  of  the  people.  "The  Acadians,"  he  writes,  "are 
stron;^.  n>!iii';t,  nml  vi-..r'ni^,  nil  hmh^  iIil-  axe,  and  acc'istoiucil  t'l  cin;i\ .uii  11  of 
their  huids,  nevt-nhelcsis,  somewhat  indolent,  making  little  eHort  but  lor  the 
indi<>pen^blc  wants  of  exiMence.  l*bey  multiply  greatly.  The  faiuilteii, one  with 
the  other,  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  five  or  six  diildren.  They  are  lealoos 
for  iclit^ion,  even  somewhat  snpersiitions.  They  love  money,  and  in  their  whole 
conduct  h.:\c  their  interest  alone  in  view.  The  two  sexes  indiflferently  shew  such 
recklessness  in  their  cnnverMitiun  as  suggests  a  wnrthlessness  of  character.  ( SarU 
itu^fffrmmeut  des  dtux  texts  ifunt  iuemrideratioH  din^t  it  h  mdcJUmedi.} 
The  women  work  at  stnffii  fit  for  dothingt  and  generally  they  all  nake  linen,  to 
that  they  have  no  need  of  any  foreign  aid  tO  supply  what  IS  neoenaiy.**  FuL 
MS.,  Pari.  Lib.,  Franquet,  Vol.  1.,  p.  34. 
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ment  The  question  resolved  Itself  into  this  consideration : 
should  the  enemy  scattered  along  the  country  by  which  the 
communications  were  to  be  maintained,  be  permitted  to  carry 
on  the  hostile  practices  pursued  by  them  for  forty-four  years  ? 

Wc  all  know  the  course  taken  in  a  besieged  town.  Anyone 
thought  to  be  disloyal  is  held  to  furnish  bail  for  his  good 
conduct,  or  is  forced  to  leave  the  place.  Any  body  of  men, 
whose  fidelity  is  considered  doubtful,  is  at  once  ejected  from 
the  number  of  its  defenders.  Nova  Scotia  could  only  be  con- 
sidered a  huge  garrison,  and  those,  entrusted  with  its  defence 
in  that  critical  hour,  could  not  look  with  an  eye  of  sentiment 
on  the  duty  they  had  to  perform.  They  had  to  protect  the 
interests  entrusted  to  them,  and  save  from  spoliation  the  land 
they  were  sent  to  defend. 

Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  the  resolution  to  expel  the 
Acadians  was  suddenly  acted  upon  owing  to  the  news  of 
Braddock's  defeat  I  cannot  entertain  this  view.  That 
the  misfortune  did  not  lessen  the  determination  is  possible  ; 
but  in  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  belief 
that  it  even  hastened  it  It  had  long  been  seen  that  some 
•decided  policy  was  called  for,  and  the  only  question  was  what 
policy  should  be  pursued.  The  time  had  come  when  the 
answer  could  not  be  postponed.  Cornwailis  and  Hobson  had 
been  governors  in  time  of  peace.  The  exigencies  of  war  now 
made  the  solution  unavoidable ;  doubt  and  evasion  were  no 
longer  possible. 

In  August,  1754,  Lawrence  pointed  out  to  the  lords  of 
trade  that  the  Acadians  had  hitherto  affected  neutrality,  and 
it  had  been  imagined  that  the  mild  treatment  they  received 
from  the  English  government  would  gradually  "have  fixed 
Ahem  in  our  interest"  The  lenity  had  had  no  effect  They 
liad  no  intention  to  take  the  oath.  Many  had  gone  to  Beau- 
^jour.  He  had  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  them  to  return.  '*  They  have  not  for  a  long  time,"  he 
said, "  brought  anything  to  our  markets ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  carried  everything  to  the  French  and  Indians, 
whom  they  have  always  assisted  with  provisions,  quarters,  & 
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intelligence  ;  and,  indeed,  while  they  remain  without  taking 
the  Oaths  to  His  Majesty  (which  they  never  will  do  tilt 
th^  are  forced),  and  have  incendiary  French  Priests  among 
them,  there  are  no  hopes  of  their  amendment  As  they 
possess  the  best  and  largest  Tracts  of  Land  in  this  Pro* 
vincc,  it  cannot  be  settled  with  any  effect  while  they  remain 
in  this  situation,  and  tho'  I  would  be  very  far  from  attempting 
such  a  step  without  your  Lordship's  approbation,  yet  I  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  better,  if  they 
refuse  the  Oaths,  that  they  were  away.*'* 

The  government  answered  this  appeal  at  an  early  date  in 
plain  langLuig^cf : — **  As  to  those  of  the  District  of  Chignecto 
who  are  actually  gone  over  to  the  French  at  Beau  Sejour,  if 
the  Chief  Justice  should  be  of  opinion  that  by  refusing  to  take 
the  Oaths  without  a  reserve,  or  by  deserting  their  Settlements 
to  join  the  French,  they  have  forfeited  their  Title  to  their 
Lands,  We  could  wish  that  proper  Measures  were  pursued  for 
carrying  .>uch  Forfeiture  into  Execution  by  legal  Process,  to 
the  end  that  you  might  be  enabled  to  grant  them  to  any 
persons  desirous  of  settling  there  where  We  apprehend  a 
Settlement  would  be  of  great  utility  .  ?  .  but  it  appears 
to  Us  that  every  Idea  of  an  English  Settlement  at  this  place 
would  be  absurd,  but  upon  a  supposition  that  the  French  Forts 
at  Beau  Sejour,  Bay  Verte,  &c.,  are  destroyed,  the  Indians 
forced  from  their  Settlements,  and  the  French  driven  to  seek 
such  an  Asylum  as  they  can  find  in  the  barren  Island  of  Cape 
Breton  and  St  Johns,  and  in  Canada." 

The  Acadians,  however,  precipitated  the  adoption  of  active 
measures  against  them.  Early  in  June,  before  the  attack  on 
Beaus^jour  was  known,  the  inhabitants  of  Mines  and  Pisiquid 
sent  an  insolently  written  petition  to  the  governor,  although 
clothed  in  official  language.  It  claimed  that  the  inhabitants 
had  been  loyal,  and  fulfilled  their  duties,  and  gave  assurance 

•  Nov.  Scotia  Archives,  p.  213.  The  aliove  Uas  t>een  niisrepresentcfl  by  a 
modem  writer  in  the  followiag  form,  "  They  poaew  the  beat  and  laqeest  iMuOB. 
of  land  in  the  province.   I  cannot  belfi  being  of  opinion  that  it  waaM  be  rnncb 

better,  if  they  refuse  tho  naths,  that  ihcy  weie ftWnjf." 
t  Nov.  Scotia  Archives,  p.  237. 
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of  unshaken  fidelity  "provided  that  His  Majesty  shall  allow  us 
the  same  liberty  that  he  has  granted  us."  *  Tlicy  demanded 
to  pass  by  water  in  their  canoes  to  what  place  they  saw  fit» 
and  to  retain  their  arms,  which  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
deliver  to  the  authorities. 

In  fourteen  days  they  heard  that  Beaus^jour  had  sur- 
rendered. Accordingly,  they  sent  a  second  petition  stating 
that  if  there  should  t>e  found  any  error,  or  want  of  respect 
towards  the  government,  it  was  contrary  to  their  intention ; 
and  they  asked  to  be  allowed  to  explain. 

In  forwarding  the  first  petition,  Murray  commanding  at  fort . 
Edward,  reported  that  until  a  late  period  the  **  French  inhabi- 
tants had  behaved  with  'greater  submission  and  obedience,'* 
but  on  the  delivery  of  the  memorial  **they  had  acted  with 
great  indecency  and  insolence."  He  surmised  that  they  had 
heard  some  news  to  lead  to  this  conduct;  '*it  being  notorious 
that  they  discovered  an  insolent,  inimical  disposition,  when 
they  have  had  the  least  hopes  of  assistance  from  France." 

The  deputies  came  before  the  council  fifteen  in  number,  the 
original  signers  were  twen^-five ;  those  who  did  not  attend 
were  unavoidably  absent  Their  first  petition  was  gone  through 
paragraph  by  par^raph.  They  acknowledged  the  justice  and 
lenity  of  the  government :  they  were  called  upon  to  notify  one 
act  of  service  rendered  by  them :  they  were  told  that  they  had 
assisted  the  king's  enemies,  and  for  the  future  must  practice 
greater  fidelity :  that  they  asked  for  the  use  of  the  canoes  in 
order  to  carry  provisions  to  the  enemy :  that  their  guns  were 
not  wanted  for  defence,  and  that  their  insolent  paragraph  on 
the  subject  was  without  excuse.  Finally  they  were  called 
upon  to  take  the  oath.  They  replied  that  they  had  not  come 
prepared  on  that  point  They  were  told  that  they  had  evaded 
the  oath  for  six  years.  They  asked  that  they  might  return 
and  consult  the  body  of  the  people.  They  were  told  such 
a  course  could  not  be  allowed.  An  hour  was  given  them  to 
consider  their  determination.  They  offered  to  take  the  oath 
previously  administered.   The  council  replied  that  the  oath 

*  Nov.  Scotia  ArehiTet,  p.  247.   Mines,  10  June,  1755. 
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must  be  unconditionally  taken.  The  deputies  were  allowed 
until  the  following  morning  to  consider  the  demand.  In  the 
morning  they  replied  that  they  could  not  take  the  oath  with- 
out consulting  the  body  of  the  people;  They  were  then 
informed  that  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  British  subjects 
but  as  subjects  of  the  king  of  France.  Murray  was  instructed 
to  obtain  the  election  of  fresh  deputies,  who  should  bring  with 
them  a  report  of  the  resolution  to  which  the-  inhabitants  had 
arrived.  He  was  likewise  informed  that  those  who  would  at 
this  time  refuse  the  oath,  would  not  hereafter  be  admitted  to 
take  it.  The  fifteen  deputies  were  informed  of  this  decision 
and  ordered  into  confinement 

It  was  determined  without  delay  to  take  active  proceedings 
in  accordance  with  this  resolution;  and  a  council  was  called  on 
the  15th  of  July,  to  which  admiral  Boscawen  and  vice-admiral 
Mostyn  were  officially  invited.  The  record  of  the  decision 
made  is  so  brief  that  it  may  be  given  verbatim.  "The 
Lieutenant  Governor  laid  before  the  Admirals  the  late  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  in  regard  to  the  French  Inhabitants, 
and  desired  their  Opinion  and  Advice  thereoa  Both  the  said 
Admirals  approved  of  the  said  Proceedings,  and  gave  it  as 
their  Opinion,  That  it  was  now  the  properest  Time  to  oblige 
the  said  Inhabitants  to  Take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  His 
Majesty,  or  to  quit  the  Country."*  It  was  likewise  resolved 
to  retain  in  pay  the  2,000  New  England  troops  under  Monckton 
at  Chignccto. 

Lawrence  also  communicated  Rous'  report,  that  on  his  ap-  . 
pearing  before  the  fort  at  Saint  John  the  Frendi  had  retreated, 
after  burning  it  Rous  had  sailed  with  three  20-gun  ships 
and  a  sloop,  having  heard  that  two  French  frigates  of  36  guns 
were  in  the  harbour.  No  ships,  however,  were  present  In 
the  morning  the  Indians  had  appeared  with  strong  professions 
of  friendship,  which  could  not  have  been  accepted  as  genuine. 

The  scene  described  of  what  took  place,  when  the  deputies 
from  Mines  and  Pisiquid  first  appeared  before  the  council, 
was  re-enacted  with  those  who  came  from  Annapolis,  and 

*  Nov«  Sootia  Archives,  p.  238. 
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With  the  newly-chosen  deputies  of  Mines,  Ptsiquid,  and  the^ 
river  Canard.  In  all  cases,  those  present  peremptorily  refused 
to  take  the  oath,  and  were  made  prisoners. 

The  policy  of  the  Nova  Scotia  government  was  definitely 
determined  at  the  meeting  of  council  on  the  28th  of  July, 
when  the  resolution  was  carried  to  distribute  the  Acadians 
among  the  several  colonic,  and  that  vessels  should  be  hired 
with  all  possible  expedition.*  On  the  3 1  st  of  July,  Lawrence 
communicated  the  resolution  to  Monckton,  giving  him  instruct 
tionsforhis  guidance.  The  news  of  Braddock's  defeat  only 
reached  Hali&x  on  the  /th  of  August  These  dates  establish 
that  the  policy  was  formed  independently  of  the  disaster  on 
the  Monongahela ;  a  fact  important  in  the  narrative  of  the 
event  Otherwise  the  determination,  deliberately  and  earnestly 
considered,  would  be  regarded  as  dictated  by  fear  and 
desperation,  under  the  overwhelming  influence  of  painful 
news,  whereas  it  was  foreshadowed  and  carried  out  in  belief 
of  its  unavoidable  necessity. 

Lawrence,'  in  his  letter  to  Monckton,  stated  that  the  oaths 
had  been  generally  refused,  consequently  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  send  the  people  from  the  country,  and  orders  for  the 
transports  to  take  them  on  board  had  been  given.  The  neces- 
sity of  secrecy  was  enforced,  and  it  was  suggested  to  him  by 
stratagem  to  seize  the  heads  of  families.  The  cattle  and  com 
being  forfeited  to  the  crown,  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to 
make  any  purchases  of  them.  Regulations  were  laid  down  as 
to  rations.  Orders  were  given  to  destroy  any  vessels  lying  at 
Tatmagouche,  a  harbour  on  the  eastern  coasti* 
*  When  the  news  arrived  of  Braddock's  defeat,  it  was  com- 
municated by  Lawrence  to  Monckton  in  language  to  establish 
that  the  event  had  had  no  influence  on  the  decision.  Monck- 
ton  was  told  to  be  on  his  guard  ;  that  the  transports  would 
soon  be  with  him.  As  there  would  be  difficult)  in  securing 
the  French  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  fort,  he 
was  to  bum  the  villages  to  the  north-west  of  the  isthmus  and 

•  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  268. 

f  County  of  Colcheiter,  Nova  Scotia. 
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to  distress  those  who  sought  refuge  in  the  woods.  Particular 
instructions  were  given  that  no  one  should  take  possession  of 
the  lands  rendered  vacant^  except  under  authority  of  the 
government 

The  Acadians  captured  and  sent  from  the  country  amounted 
to  about  6poo  souls.*  They  consisted  of  the  few  prisoners 
who  were  at  Halifax ;  those  gatlv^red  at  Windsor  by  the 
orders  of  captain''  Murray  ;  those  collected  by  major  Hand- 
field  at  Annapolis ;  those  brought  together  by  Winslow  at 
Grand  Pr6,  and  the  number  which  Monckton  was  enabled  to 
place  on  shipboard  from  Beaubassin. 

Winslow  has  left  us  a  diary  of  his  proceedings.  We  may 
read  how  unwillingly  the  duty  was  performed  by  all  con- 
cerned. Nevertheless,  there  is  no  appearance  of  doubt  or 
hesitation  suggested  by  the  feeling  that  the  stem  and  harsh 
policy  was  uncalled  for.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that 
on  all  sides  the  feeling  was  strong  that  no  other  course  was 
possible. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  Winslow  with  313  men  of  all  ranks 
was  ordered  to  Grand  Prd  He  took  possession  of  the  church 
and  priest's  house,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  encamped 
his  force,  and  enclosed  the  ground  with  a  picket  fence  for  pro- 
tection. At  that  date  four  hundred  of  the  kabiiants  had  been 
collected  at  forts  Lawrence  and  Beaus^jour  by  Monckton.  f 

*  The  folloiving  may  be  accepted  w  «  detail  of  those  plM«d  on  chipboard  ^— 
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*•    Windsor }  by  Capuin  Murray   1,100 
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Wtnslow  received  full  instructions  from  Lawrence:  he  was 
told  to  confer  with  captain  Murray  at  fort  Edward.  Between 
the  two  a  kindly  feeling  arose,  as  their  letters  testify,  and  they 
acted  together  with  entire  cordiality. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  troops  in  the  locality  they 
marched  through  the  adjoining  country,  nominally  to  examine 
and  report  upon  its  character.  Doubtless  to  make  their 
presence  known  and  felt  The  captains,  under  an  oath  of 
secrecy,  were  notified  of  the  policy  to  be  enforced ;  ammu- 
nition was  served  out,  and  precautions  taken  to  face  any 
contingency  which  might  arise  on  the  day  of  meeting. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  Winslow  summoned  the  male 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  districts ;  the  old  and  young 
men,  with  lads  of  ten  years  of  age,  were  requested  to  attend  at 
the  church  on  Friday  the  5th. 

Four  hundred  and  eighteen  men  of  all  ages  appeared. 
Mounting  upon  a  table  Winslow  adddressed  them.  He  told 
them  that  for  half  a  century  they  had  had  more  indulgence 
granted  them  than  any  subjects  in  the  king's  dominions ; 
"what  use  you  have  made  of  them  you  your  Self  Best  Know/' 
he  added.  He  then  plainly  stated  the  orders  which  he  had 
received,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  obey.  He  continued, 
your  Lands  &  Tennements,  Cattle  of  all  Kinds  and  Live 
Stock  of  all  Sortes  are  Forfitted  to  the  Crown  with  all  other 
your  Effects,  Saving  your  money  and  Household  Goods,  and 
you  your  Selves  to  be  removed  from  this  his  Province :  Thus 
it  is  Peremptorily  his  Majesty's  orders.  That  the  whole  French 
Inhabitants  of  these  Districts,  be  removed,  and  I  am  Throh  his 
Majesty's  Goodness  Directed  to  allow  you  Liberty  to  Carty 
of  your  money  and  Household  Goods  as  Many  as  you  Can 
without  Discomemoading  the  Vessels  you  Go  in.  I  Shall  do 
Everything  in  my  Power  that  all  Those  Goods  be  Secured  to 
you  and  that  you  are  Not  Molested  in  Carrying  of  them  of, 
and  also  that  whole  Familys  Shall  go  in  the  Same  Vessel  and 
make  this  remove  which  I  am  Sensable  must  give  yovt  a  great 
Deal  of  Trouble  as  Easey  as  his  Majesty's  Service  will  admit, 
and  hope  that  in  what  Ever  part  of  the  world  you  may  Fall 
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you  may  be  FaithfuU  Subjects,  a  Peasable  &  happy  People."* 
A  similar  course  was  pursued  by  Murray  at  fort  Edward, 
who  relates  that  he  had  secured  I  S3  persons.  At  Annapolis 
a  number  escaped  to  the  woods ;  many  subsequently  surren- 
dered. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  disturbance,  as  Winslow  expresses 
himself;  the  inhabitants  never  believed  the  threat  would  be 
carried  out  Each  day  twent>'  by  turns  were  allowed  to  go  to 
their  homes ;  the  provisions  were  furnished  by  their  families. 
Winslow,  however,  fearing  that  under  this  quiet  behaviour  an 
escape  might  be  attempted,  resolved  to  place  on  shipboard 
some  of  those  he  tliought  might  prove  refractory.  Five  vessels 
only  were  present ;  their  appearance  had  in  the  first  instance 
occasioned  surprise,  but  the  masters  had  received  the  cue  to 
be  silent  concerning  the  object  to  be  carried  out  Winslow 
determined  to  embark  fifty  on  each  vessel.  The  men  were 
accordingly  formed  up;  the  unmarried  men  on  the  left. 
When  the  order  was  given  to  those  selected  to  march  towards 
the  ships,  for  a  moment  there  was  hesitation.  A  squad 
advanced  wt&  fixed  bayonets^  and  Winslow  seisced  the 
ringleader  who  appeared  the  foremost  in  disobedience;  The 
resistance  ceased  ;  89  married  and  141  young  unmarried  men 
were  placed  on  board  the  vessels.  Some  short  time  elapsed 
before  the  arrival  of  the  other  transports,  and  Winslow  hired 
fifty  men  a  day,  of  those  remaining  in  the  church,  to  bring  in 
the  harvest,  for  which  service  he  made  payment.f 

Matters  had  not  gone  on  so  quietly  to  the  north.  On  the 
28th  of  July,  major  Frye  had  been  sent  to  the  settlements  on 
the  rivers  Chipoddy  and  Petitcodiac  on  Chignecto  bay,  to 
arrest  what  women  and  children  were  io  be  met  with,  so 
that  they  might  be  sent  on  board  ship.  The  houses  were  to 
be  set  on  fire.  Twenty-three  persons  were  onl>'  found.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  houses  were  burned.  A  small  party 
was  subsequently  sent  to  destroy  a  village  and  a  small  church 
on  a  tributary  stream.   The  men  became  separated,  having 

*  VVinslow's  Journal.    Nov.  Sco.  Arch.,  III.,  p.  94. 
i  Winsbw**  Jouma],  126. 
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straggled  among  the  buildings.  A  Dr.  March  took  with  him 
ten  men,  and  was  busy  burning  the  church,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  three  hundred  Indians  and  Acadians  under  de 
Boish^bert.  March,  with  six  men,  was  killed.  The  remain- 
der retreated,  but  eleven  were  wounded,*  among  the  number 
a  lieutenant ;  sixteen  were  made  prisoners.  Owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  tide,  Frye  could  not  come  to  their  assistance  ; 
the  wonder  is  that  any  escaped. 

The  vesseb  still  remained  absent,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
8th  of  October  that  the  embarkation  commenced.  By  the 
28th  1,510  were  placed  on  board  ship.  Four  vessels  at  this 
date  came  up  from  Windsor  containing  1,100  souls.  The 
remaining  580  of  Winslow's  chaige  w^re  only  dispatched  by 
one  of  his  captains,  Osgood,  on  the  2oth-22nd  of  December. 
Handfield's  vessels  sailed  from  Annapolis  on  the  8th  of 
December ;  they  contained  1,664  souls,  i* 

Every  endeavour  was  made  to  perform  this  painful  duty  as 
humanely  as  it  could  be  carried  out  Families  were  kept 
together,  and  the  rations  with  water  were  served  out  with 
attention.  Property  was  respected.  Setting  aside  the  greater 
act  of  force  in  the  compulsory  expatriation,  no  bad  treatment, 
no  unnecessary  harshness  was  permitted.  Two  of  Winslow's 
men  were  even  punished  for  wrong-doing  in  this  respect 

The  Acadians  were  landed  at  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Geoi^ia.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  reached  Louisiana, 
and  that  to  this  day  there  is  a  colony  claiming  to  be  des- 
cendants  of  the  expatriated  Canadians.  Such  as  these  could 
only  have  reached  Louisiana  by  the  way  of  Canada,  the  lakes, 
and  the  Mississippi,  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  could 
have  made  their  way  from  Georgia  by  land.  No  vessel  which 
sailed  along  the  Atlantic  coast  was  charWed  to  Louisiana. 

Each  master  of  a  vessel  received  with  his  sailing  orders  a 
circular  letter  to  the  governor  of  the  province  to  which  he  was 
directed.   It  contained  a  short  history  of  the  events  which  had 

*  The  whole  »ttbic<iueiuly  r^coverad  from  their  wounds,  p.  140. 
t  Wimlow,  p.  186. 
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led  to  the  step  beings  taken,  as  one  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  the  colony,  and  as  a  preservation  against  French  encroach- 
ments  ;  and  each  governor  was  called  upon  to  receive  those 
who  were  in  the  vessel,  and  to  prevent  their  reunion  with 
others  similarly  disembarked  elsewhere. 

In  the  southern  provinces  this  appeal  was  met  by  die 
Acadians  being  re«embarked  and  sent  to  England.  In  some 
instances  permission  was  given  to  return  to  Nova  Scotia  ;  in 
such  cases  boats  were  obtained,  and  the  men  coasted  along 
shore.  They  were  stopped  at  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
The  lords  of  trade  informed  Lawrence  that  several  hundred 
had  been  sent  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  to  England  ; 
they  had  been  ordered  to  be  maintained  by  the  commissioners 
of  sick  and  hurt  seamen.* 

In  Boston  they  were  not  unkindly  received;  but  Massa- 
chusetts  demanded  repayment  of  the  expense  incurred  in  their 
sustenance.  In  Philadelphia  they  were  cared  for  and  main- 
tained, and  the  house  of  assembly  called  upon  to  provide 
for  them.  In  1 756  they  petitioned  to  be  considered  as  French 
prisoners  of  war ;  they  were  told  that  they  could  only  be 
looked  upon  as  refractory  British  subjects. 

One  of  the  vessels  sailing  from  Annapolis  was  carried  into 
the  Saint  John,  the  crew  overpowering  the  guard  of  eight  men. 

The  policy  of  the  removal  of  the  Acadians  was  approved  in 
England,  as  required  by  painful  necessity.  Attention  was, 
however,  drawn  to  the  word  pardonni  which  appeared  in  the 
capitulation  of  Beaus^jour  as  applied  to  the  Acadians  who 
were  known  to  have  been  armed  on  the  French  side.  Lawrence 
explained  that  the  meaning  was,  that  they  should  not  be 
called  to  account  for  their  behaviour  on  this  occasion.  Th^ 
had  been  among  the  number  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  who  would  give  no  pledge  of  future  fidelity, 
and  therefore  had  been  included  in  the  expatriation  with  the 
general  population. 

•  Phips  lo  goveiiioi  I  vvvreacc,  6lli  August,  1756.  Lawrence  to  Lords  of 
Trade,  jrd  November,  1 756.  LftWfence**  drailar  to  govenMW  00  tlie  continent, 
lit  July,  1756.  ^ow  SootU  Ardi.,  pw  3(M>3.   N.Y.  Hiit.  Doc,  VII.,  p. 
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About  forty  families,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls, 
established  themselves  at  cape  Sable.*  Instructions  were 
given  to  the  New  England  troops  returning  home  to  seize 
them  and  carry  them  to  Boston.  These  orders  for  some 
reason  were  not  carried  out.  They  subsequently  petitioned 
governor  Pownall,  of  Massachusetts,  expressing  their  willing- 
ness to  take  the  required  oaths  and  to  join  in  the  war  against 
the  Frendi.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Amherst,  who  was 
willing  to  transfer  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown  ;  but  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Lawrence  should  receive  them.  They 
were  subsequently  sent  to  saint  George  island  in  Halifax 
harbour,  and  embarked  on  vessels  for  England. 

In  1759  a  party  of  Acadians  established  themselves  on  the 
coast  of  the  present  province  of  New  Brunswick.  They 
obtained  some  vessels,  which  they  were  enabled  to  fit  out  and 
arm,  and  make  war  on  small  coasting  craft.  Being  without 
any  commission,  the  act  was  regarded  as  one  of  piracy.  They 
plundered  as  many  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  small  schooners, 
some  of  them  containing  cargoes  of  value.  The  attention  of 
admiral  Saunders  was  directed  to  them,  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  matter.')' 

After  the  fall  of  Quebec  the  Acadians  who  were  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  saint  John,  and  those  who  had  returned 
to  the  Petitcodiac,  together  with  those  scattered  on  the  New 
Brunswick  cosist,  surrendered  to  the  British  government 

The  recollet  father  de  La  Come,  to  whom  was  applied  the 
name  of  *'Capitatne  Jean  Barthe,"  and  who  is  described  as 
having  only  the  dress  of  his  order,  was  in  charge  of  the  colony 
at  MiramichL  He  passed  to  and  from  Quebec  to  carry  on  his 
commercial  operations  in  a  schooner  of  his  own,  and  made  a 
large  sum  of  money.  He  returned  to  France,  and  under  the 
plea  of  illness  abandoned  his  religious  duties.  He  kept  an 
equipage,  and  went  into  female  society.   Eventually,  he 


*  July  8th,  1756.   N.  S.  Areb.,  p.  300. 

+  The  writer  of  the  "  M^moive  sur  le  Canada,  1759-1760,"  p.  88,  relates 
that  de  Vaudreuil  authoriz'^d  one  TVonnr  !  dit  I'e.ui^oleil  to  arm  a  SOwU  priTateer 
in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  with  which  he  took  some  prizes. 
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managed  to  get  himself  secularized.  He  was  succeeded  by 
p^re  M^nac,  who  had  been  an  instrument  of  Le  Loutre  at  bay 
Verte.  It  was  his  influence  which  led  to  the  submission  of 
the  Acadians  at  Miramichi,  and  an  authorized  person,  Mr. 
Muir,  was  sent  by  Murray  to  Min'gonish  to  conclude  the 
treaty.  In  1761  M^nac  was  in  Halifax,  and  made  himself 
remarkable  by  the  trouble  he  caused,  and  he  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  England.  We  hear  of  him  in  1763,  when  he 
desired  to  come  back  to  Miramichi,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  in  his  previous  career  negligent  of  all  decorum.* 

We  have  only  a  painful  history  of  those  who  found  their 
way  to  Quebec.  The  writer  already  quotedf*  tells  us:  **  in  vain 
they  asked  that  the  promises  they  had  received  should  be 
kept,  and  the}'  pleaded  the  sacrifices  they  had  made  for 
France.  All  was  uscles-s.  The  former  necessity  for  their 
services  had  passed  away.  They  vrere  looked  upon  as 
troublesome  people,  and  if  they  received  assistance  they  were 
made  to  feel  that  it  was  granted  from  pity.  They  were  almost 
reduced  to  die  of  famine.  The  small  quantity  of  food  they 
obtained,  its  bad  quality,  their  natural  want  of  cleanlinessi 
their  grief  and  their  idleness,  caused  a  great  number  to  die: 
They  were  forced  to  eat  boiled  leather  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter,  and  to  wait  for  spring,  in  the  hope  that  their 
fate  would  be  better.   On  this  point  they  were  deceived." 

The  same  writer^  tells  us  that  in  1756  many  from  Miramachi 
arrived  at  Quebec.  In  place  of  obtaining  assistance,  on  all 
sides  they  only  experienced  calamity  and  misery.  Cadet 
allowed  them  no  bread  and  only  horseflesh.  Several  died,  or 
fell  ill,  and  few  escaped  suffering.  A  few  of  the  number 
willing  to  work  received  concessums^  on  the  seigneury  of 
Madame  P^an  near  Quebec.  Others  obtained  land  on  the 
seigneury  of  Vaudreuil  on  the  Ottawa,  the  property  of  the 
governor.   Provisions  were  given  to  such  as  these,  and  to 

*  Nnvn  Scalia  Arcb.,  pp.        340.    Memoire  1 749-1 760,  p.  174. 

+  I!>.,  p.  62. 
J  P-  69. 
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judge  by  this  writer's  comments,  not  out  of  regard  for  the 
Acadians,  for  he  adds,  ** while  the  greatest  difficulty  was  felt 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  the  hahitants  obtained  pro- 
visions in  Montreal  which  were  carted  for  them  gratis." 

The  Acadians  presented  a  petition  tode  Vaudreuil  asking  for 
aid.  It  pointed  out  that  their  attachment  to  France  was  the 
cause  of  their  suffering.  Their  desire  was  to  have  arms  placed 
in  their  hands,  and  they  prayed,  at  least,  that  food  should  be 
given  them.  They  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  their  constant  refusal 
to  obey  the  English  should  speak  in  their  favour.  At  that  date 
3,500  were  established  at  Miramachi,  and  provisions  were 
indispensable  for  they  were  starving.  They  hoped  eventually 
to  be  established  in  Canada.  They  complained  bitterly  of 
the  Micmacs,  who  seized  the  provisions  which  had  been  sent, 
and  inflicted  greater  misery  on  them,  than  they  had  suffered 
from  the  English.* 

Pouchot  describes  the  sufferings  of  the  Acadians  at  Quebec. 
"They  were  reduced  to  four  ounces  of  bread  a  da)',  they 
sought  in  the  gutters  of  Quebec  to  appease  their  hunger.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  men  *  whose  attachment  to  their  mother  country 
was  equalled  by  her  indifTerence.' "  *|*  We  can  also  read  in  the 
History  of  the  Ursulines  of  Quebec^  of  the  privations  they 
underwent.  Want  caused  many  to  die.  To  add  to  their 
suffering  the  smallpox  brdce  <nit  among  them.  No  assistance 
could  be  given :  entire  families  were  destroyed,  many  bodies 
being  buried  in  one  grave.  Their  misery  must  have  been 
very  great. 

De  Bougainville  likewise  describes  them  as  dying  in  great 
numbers  owing  to  the  indifference  generally  felt  towards  them. 
One  individual  received  an  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  who  were  placed  with  him.  He  gave  them  insufficient 
food ;  and  they  suffered  not  only  from  hunger  but  from  cold. 
He  had  been  assigned  the  duty  that  he  might  obtain  money 
to  pay  a  debt  due  to  some  person  of  influence.   By  these 

•  Memoire.  p.  Si. 

+  English  traii-slaiionf  p.  136. 

X  Vol.  II.,  p.  300. 
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means  he  succeeded.  ''Quel  pays  I  Quel  Meurs!"  exclaims 
de  Bougainville. 

Those  who  read  the  narrative  of  the  forced  expatriation  of 
so  lai^  a  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  misery  and  suffering  it  called  forth.  It  is 
this  terrible  consequence  which  has  been  placed  in  prominence 
when  the  story  has  been  told.  The  blow  fell  on  many  who 
were  innocent ;  but  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  live,  we  must  profit  by  the  prosperity, 
or  suffer  by  the  misfortunes  of  those  on  whom  we  are  depen- 
dent There  is  no  greater  prompting  motive  in  life  than  the 
consequence  of  our  actions  upon  others,  which,  with  rightly 
constituted  minds,  tends  more  to  effort  or  induces  greater 
abnegation.  As  it  is  a  pervading  principle  affecting  all  family 
relations,  so  it  acts  equally  on  a  community^and  in  a  modified 
degree  on  a  nation.  Great  privations  were  experienced,  and 
much  suffering  felt ;  but  that  is  not  the  only  side  of  the 
question  to  be  examined. 

We  may  pity  the  malefactor  about  to  undergo  the  extreme 
sentence  of  the  law ;  but  the  majority  of  men,  living  in  civili- 
zation, know  that  punishments  have  to  be  exacted  in  the 
common  interest  And  in  this  case,  our  judgment  must  not 
be  bewildered  by  our  sympathy  with  misery.  We  have  to 
ask :  was  this  measure  tyrannically  enforced  without  mercy, 
or  without  giving  those  affected,  the  chance  of  avoiding  it? 
Whether  the  situation  of  those  responsible  for  the  defence  of 
Nova  Scotia,  justified  the  retention  in  the  province  of  a  large 
inimical  population,  ready  at  the  first  promise  of  success 
mercilessly  to  attack  and,  if  possible,  outroot  the  English 
race  ?  We  have  in  la  petite  guerre  of  the  French  colonist  on 
the  American  continent  a  long  detail  of  the  unshrinking 
destruction  of  all  who  stood  In  the  way  of  French  possession 
of  territory.  Men  and  women  were  killed  or  thrown  into 
slavery,  their  children  reared  as  savages.  Those  who  com- 
mitted these  acts  are  still  spoken  of  with  admiration.  There 
could  be  no  illusion  on  this  point  with  the  English  inhabi- 
tants of  Nova  Scotia,  many  of  whom  had  learned  in  New 
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England  what  they  might  look  for  in  adverse  days.  Since 
the  foundatioQ  of  the  city  of  Halifax  every  straggler,  who 
could  be  slaughtered  with  safety  to  the  assnilant,  had  been 
destroyed^  every  courier  intercepted  and  killed.  The  Acadians 
had  been  accents  or  participators  in  these  outrages,  and  this 
conduct  had  been  followed  during  a  term  of  peace.  It  was 
now  the  condition  of  war.  Nova  Scotia  stood  between  Cape 
Breton  and  Canada  ;  tlie  resident  savages  urged  into  activity 
by  mischievous  priests ;  the  Acadian  population  singularly 
ignorant,  their  passions  and  prejudices  kept  at  fever  heat  by 
religious  terrors,  and  in  all  directions  taught  to  nourish  an 
utuls  ing  enmity  to  British  authority.  For  forty-two  years 
the  French  settlers  had  exf)erienced  only  gentleness  and  for- 
bearance. They  had  been  relieved  from  all  taxes,  and  in  no 
way  had  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  state,  a  policy  fol- 
lowed out  towards  them  in  the  hope,  that  their  feelings  of 
hostility  would  die  out,  and  that  anotlicr  <:^cneration  would 
accept  the  conditions  under  which  it  had  been  bom,  and 
become  loyal  and  prosperous  subjects.  It  was  plain  that 
there  was  to  be  no  realization  of  this  expectation.  The 
hatred  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  with  increased 
magnitude.  The  feeling  had  been  encouraged  that  the 
English  dared  not  interfere  with  the  Acadian  population  ;  that 
a  remonstrance  was  a  mere  threat  to  pass  away,  as  had  hap- 
pened with  other  menaces,  when  the  oath  had  been  refused  ; 
and  that  they  had  to  be  patient  and  bide  their  time,  and  at 
the  proper  hour  French  succour  would  undoubtedly  come, 
when  they  would  return  to  the  rule  whicli  they  iiad  been 
taught  to  love  with  unfailing  devotion  ;  when  there  would 
a^ain  be  the  national  rea)gnition  of  a  religion  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  only  pa^port  to  heaven  ;  and  freed  from 
interference  by  those  who  were  considered  heretics  unworthy 
of  christian  treatment. 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  authorities  took  the  one  course 
open  to  them,  that  of  calling  for  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  a 
pledge  of  fidelity,  and  not  obtaining  them,  that  they  should 
take  .steps  to  remove  a  population  which  not  only  presented  a 
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constant  threat,  but  was  always  an  active  enemy?  Those 
who,  at  the  bidding  of  the  priest,  had  voluntarily  abandoned 
Acadia  for  the  north  of  the  isthmus,  or  for  Pnnce  Edward 
island,  still  looked  forward  to  regain  their  farms.  They  were 
tauglu  that  the  £n{y|ish  would  in  a  few  months  be  driven  out, 
when  they  would  enjoy  their  own  again,  with  the  j^lury  i-eflected 
from  the  sacrifices  they  had  made.  It  would  have  been  poor 
polic)'  to  have  sent  out  of  the  country  to  join  these  refugees, 
those  that  remained  on  their  lands,  to  increase  the  fighting  force 
which  in  a  few  months  France  would  bring  against  the  British 
colonies.  It  was  reasoned  that  by  separating  the  Acadians 
among  the  British  provinces  they  would  be  removed  from 
the  influence  of  France,  not  to  increase  her  army,  and  that 
the\'  themselves  would  have  a  wider  field  for  future  cflbrt,  to 
become  useful  in  their  new  sphere  of  action.  If  we  concede 
to  the  rulers  of  No\'a  Scotia,  the  right  of  expatriating  this 
inimical  population,  we  must  recognise  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  taken  by  them,  in  distributing  those  the}-  expatriated 
among  the  other  colonics.  Without  any  desire  to  underrate  the 
misery  arising  from  this  forced  expulsion,  it  ma}'  be  affirmed 
that  it  was  conducted  with  as  much  forbearance  and  con- 
sideration for  those  concerned,  as  in  the  difficult  and  tr)-ing 
circumstances  was  possible. 

Few  readers  of  Canadian  histor>'  can  refrain  from  the 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  happier  had  it  been  other- 
wise. It  is  a  painful  chapter  to  read.  The  event,  however, 
must  be  looked  upon  and  judged  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  took  place.  We  must  consider  that  no  material 
sacrifice  was  asked  from  the  Acadians,  and  that  the  demand 
to  be  loyal  to  the  government  under  which  every  man  forty 
years  of  age  had  been  bom,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
wound  to  sentiment  This  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  authori* 
ties,  was  persistently  met  by  subterfuge  and  evasion.  Tlie 
Acadians  refused  to  give  this  proof  of  loyalty.  The  one 
feeling  u  as  hatred  of  the  government,  and  e\'ery  Acadian  was 
ready  and  willing  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  those  not  of  his 
race  and  faith.   He  unhesitatingly  followed  the  dictates  of 
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French  leaders,  intent  on  repossessing  the  lern'toi'}-  wliich 
France  had  eetled  ne2frly  half  a  century  pie\  ioiisiN ,  W  hen 
these  established  facts  are  dispa.>»sioiiately  weighed,  the  (jues- 
tion  periineiitl)-  presents  itself :  what  other  policy  euukl  be 
follow  rd  than  to  insist  on  one  of  the  two  altertiatives,  that  they 
should  either  become  loyal  sul)iect>  and  abandon  their  threat- 
ening attitude,  or  ^nbmit  to  the  jueasures  w  hicli  the  authorities 
held  to  be  expedient.  Few  can  refuse  to  recognise  that  a 
decisive  policy  could  no  longer  be  dela\'cd.  In  view  of  self- 
protection  the  reino\  a!  of  this  pojnilalion  bectnuc  a  necessity. 
The  decision  hati  been  lou'^  f(»nned,  but  its  execution  had 
been  deft  i  red.  in  tlie  lu>pe  thai  a  hettrr  feelitiL;  wi>nld  arise  and 
rentier  it  unnecessary.  The  "blast  of  w.u'"  comeved  noun- 
certain  ^ontul  :  it  proclaimed  that  he.':>it.iiion  was  no  longer 
possible,  and  that  immediate!  action  was  necessaiy  and  inevit- 
aijle.  it  was  a  slern  and  remurscless  jmlicy,  in  every  v\ ay 
disastrous  and  crushing  to  the  Acadians  ;  painful  to  all 
concerned  in  its  execution,  but  it  was  unshrinkingly  adopted 
and  consummated,  fmm  the  conviction  that  it  was  an  act  of 
self-defence,  una\(>idablc  in  an  emergency  of  persistent, 
threatening  disloyalty. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  vessels  which  carried  the  reinforcements  to  Canada 
reached  Quebec  at  the  end  of  June.  The  new  governor- 
general,  M.  de  Vaudreuil  arrived  with  them  to  replace 
Duquesne,  who  is  represented  as  having  asked  for  his  recall  to- 
re-enter the  naval  service.  Duquesne's  government  had  been* 
characterized  by  ability  and  devotion  to  his  duty,  but  his- 
haughty  manners  had  made  him  unpopular.  If  his  afTability 
could  be  called  in  question  during  the  three  years  of  his  gov> 
ernment,  his  judgment  and  energy  exacted  respect  The 
cause  of  his  return  to  France  is  not  established  ;  for  he  com* 
plained  that  the  operations  of  the  year  were  entrusted  to  de 
Vaudreuil  and  not  to  himself.*  The  letters  from  France  of  the 
previous  October  do  not  contemplate  his  retirement :  but  in 
February  of  1755  Duquesne  was  notified  that  a  reinforcement 
of  3jOOO  troops  would  be  sent  under  a  mar^chal  de  camp^  subject 
to  ^c  governor-general's  order ;  and  that  M.  de  Vaudreuil 
would  embark  with  the  commandant  in  the  squadron,  which 
was  to  leave  Brest  in  April.  Bigot  who  had  been  absent  in 
France  to  give  explanations  with  regard  to  the  expenditure^ 
was  to  leave  a  month  earlier.  One  of  the  first  pieces  of  infor- 
mation which  de  Vaudreuil  received  was  that  an  attack  on  fort 
Duquesne  might  be  looked  for.  It  had  been  communicated 
to  Duquesne  by  Drucour  from  Louisbourg^  and  the  prepa- 
rations made  to  meet  the  emergency  were  communicated  to 
the  newly  arrived  governor-general. 

Pierre  Francois  marquis  de  Vaudreuil-Cavagnal  was  son  of 
the  former  governor-general  of  that  name  who  had  died  in 
1725.  He  was  bom  at  Quebec  in  1698,  and  was  fifty-seven 
years  of  age :  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  seigneur  de 
Soulanges,  a  woman  of  great  ability.    He  was  the  one 

*  N.Y.  Doc»  X.,  p.  305.    Duquesne  to  de  Macnuilt,  15  July,  1755. 
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j^ovcrnor  whose  feelings  mi<^ht  be  described  as  French- 
Canadian,  in  cuntra-distinction  to  sympathies  strictly  French. 
His  appointment  was  therefore  cordially  welcomed  as  a  recog- 
nition of  w  hat  was  due  to  the  native  born  Canadian.  With  a 
class  of  writers,  no  c^overnor  is  spoken  of  with  greater  admira- 
tion, and  they  place  his  name  in  prominence  for  capacity 
and  energy.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  last  French 
governor-general  ;  and  there  arc  many  who  even  maintain 
thai  .1  w  as  only  because  his  policy  was  not  followed,  that  the 
province  was  lost  to  France. 

He  had  seen  some  service  in  Europe,  and  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Three  Rivers  in  1733.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  raised  to  the  governorship  of  Louisiana. 
Appointed  in  spring  to  succeed  Duquesne,  his  commission 
was  only  put  on  record  in  the  conseil  supt'rkur"  on  the 
loth  of  July,  1755. 

His  memory  is  not  stained  as  participating  in  the  corrup-  , 
tion  which  prevailed  during  his  government ;  but  in  the 
letters  of  the  time  he  is  described  as  being  cognizant  of  it  He 
was  included  in  the  trial  of  those  arraigned  as  guilty  of  the 
system  of  organized  plunder,  and  was  acquitted  of  every  charge 
made  against  him.  He  was  patriotic,  desirous  of  performing 
his  duty,  industrious,  and  not  wanting  in  energy.  His  con- 
stant activity  in  the  trying  events  of  the  succeeding  four  years 
attests  his  devotion  to  Canada.  But  his  understanding  was 
narrow,  his  nature  petty  and  mean.  He  had  the  sensitive- 
ness regarding  his  position  which  is  the  accompaniment  of 
mediocrity.  He  was  the  passive  instrument  of  flatterers.  The 
ability  of  Bigot  and  the  deference  paid  by  that  able  and  un- 
scrupulous man  to  de  Vaudreuil,  caused  him  to  accept  the 
views  of  Bigot  and  those  around  him  as  his  own  ;  and  being 
but  the  tool,  he  came  to  be  considered  as  the  accomplice  of 
Bigot's  peculations.  Bigot's  energy  and  capacity  made  him 
indispensable  to  de  Vaudreuil,  for  whatever  di.shonesty 
attended  his  administration  of  the  finances,  his  power  of 
resource  and  his  unceasing  zeal  and  activity  are  undeniable. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  de  Vaudreuil  shewed 
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much  jealousy  of  the  men  of  ability  who  did  not  take  this 
course,  and  that  his  want  of  determination  and  his  non>p06- 
session  of  the  higlier  qualities  of  manhood  can  unmistakably 
be  traced  up  to  the  hour  when  he  signed  the  capitulation 
of  the  province. 

The  commandant  of  the  forces  was  baron  Dieskau ;  he 
had  been  appointed  by  a  commission  dated  the  ist  of  March, 
and  had  accompanied  the  troops  from  France.  He  was  by 
birth  a  Saxon,  and  had  sensed  with  distinction  under  marshal 
dc  Saxc;  his  selection  to  this  position  had  been  made  from  his 
military  capacity.  His  career  in  Canada  was  equally  short 
and  unfortunate,  but  the  impression  he  made  was  favourable^ 
for  his  second  in  command,  the  chevalier  de  Montreuil,  wrote 
to  France  that  he  appeared  to  be  a  good  general  and  an 
excellent  soldier.  Subsequently  the  chevalier  wrote  of  his 
chief  with  less  approval 

The  first  design  contemplated  had  been  the  attack  of 
Chouagucn,  Oswega*  Two  regiments  had  been  ordered  to  fort 
Frontenac,  to  be  in  readiness  to  proceed  on  the  expedition, 
the  battalions  of  Guienne  and  Beame :  the  regiments  of  La 
Reine  and  Languedoc  had  also  started  from  Montreal  for  lake 
Ontario,  but  were  recalled  to  proceed  to  Crown  Point 

The  papers  of  Braddock,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
government  at  Quebec  after  his  defeat,  and  the  reports  which 
were  forwarded  to  de  Vaudreuil,  from  Varin,  then  at  Saint 
John's,  had  convinced  him  that  Crown  Point  was  immediately 
to  be  attacked.  The  two  regiments  were  countermanded  to 
assist  in  the  defence  of  this  fort,  and  Dieskau  received  instruc- 
tions to  assume  command  of  the  force  proceeding  to  lake 
Champlain. 

One  of  de  Vaudreuil's  earliest  acts  was  to  leave  Quebec,  ten 
days  after  he  assumed  office,  and  proceed  to  Montreal.  On  his 
arrival  he  ordered  three  hundred  farmers  to  be  sent  from 
Quebec  to  gather  in  the  harvest,  as  every  man  available  for 
service  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  sent  to  the  front  It 
was  from  Montreal  that  he  communicated  the  news  of  Brad- 

•  New  York  Doc,  X.,  p.  308. 
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dock's  defeat  His  letter,  however,  did  not  reach  France.  We 
learn  that  the  ship,  "le  Pierre- Alexandre,"  was  overhauled  by 
an  English  man  of  war  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  that  the 
captain  threw  overboard  the  bag  of  Canadian  letters  *  The 
news  of  the  defeat  reached  France  by  the  way  of  Ei^gland,f 
on  the  5th  of  September ;  and  at  that  date  the  intelligence 
had  not  been  confirmed  from  Canada. 

The  plan  of  the  attack  on  Crown  Point  had  originated  with 
Shirley.  The  presence  of  a  large  French  force  on  take 
Champlain  was  equally  a  threat  to  New  England  as  it  was  to 
New  York.  From  the  difficulties  which  had  presented  them- 
selves in  the  appointment  of  a  commander,  Shirley  had  given 
the  rank  of  major-general  to  Johnson.  In  the  view  of  his 
command  being  acceptable  to  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  and 
otherwise  not  open  to  objection,  the  nomination  was  approved 
by  Braddock. 

Johnson  had  hitherto  lived  on  the  Mohawk  in  charge  of  the 
property  of  his  uncle,  sir  Peter  Warren,  who  had  marned  a 
lady  of  New  York.  Warren  had  been  induced  to  purchase  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  Mohawk,  in  the  view  that  in  no  long 
period  this  territory  would  attract  attention,  and  the  land 
become  of  value.  Johnson  was  forty  years  old  ;  he  was  bom 
at  Meath,  in  Ireland.  His  place  of  residence  was  at  Mount 
Johnson,  about  thirty  miles  from  Albany  ;  but  he  had  arrived 
in  New  York  some  years  previously.  He  had  learned  the 
Mohawk  language  to  speak  it  as  one  of  the  tribe.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife,  who  belonged  to  a  German  family  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whom  he  had  married  somewhat  late  in  their 
relationships  Molly  Brandt,  sister  of  the  celebrated  chief, 
took  her  place ;  it  does  not  appear  as  a  second  wife.  He  had 
courage,  energy  and  determination,  and  creditably  played  a 
prominent  part  during  the  events  of  the  succeeding  five  years. 

He  had  seen  no  service,  and  could  know  little  of  war ; 
nevertheless,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  these  operations. 
Massachusetts  had  raissd  4,500  men  ;  New  Hampshire,  500 ; 

•  >i.V.  Doc.,  X.,  p.  313. 
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Rhode  Island,  400 ;  800  were  to  be  furnished  by  New  York ; 
making  a  total  of  6,200  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise. 

The  troops  were  recruited  from  all  conditions  of  men. 
Except  that  they  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms, 
they  were  without  preliminary  training.  Some  of  the  officers 
had  seen  service  at  Louisbourg.  The  second  in  command 
was  colonel  Phineas  Lymaa  One  regiment  only  was 
uniformed.  The  men  had  no  bayonets^  but  each  man  carried 
an  Indian  axe  or  tomahawk  in  his  waist-belt  In  the  first 
instance,  they  were  assembled  at  Albany.  Eventually,  the 
•  greater  number  was  moved  to  the  "  Carrying^place,"  where 
the  portage  commences  to  reach  Wood's  creek,  which  has 
its  outlet  at  lake  Champlain;  or  to  pass  to  what  was  then 
known  to  the  French  as  **  Lac  du  Sacrament,"  in  a  few  weeks 
to  receive  its  modem  title  of  lake  George.  Lyman  commenced 
a  fort  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson,  which  for  a  short 
time  was  called  after  him,  but  afterwards  became  better 
known  as  fort  Edward,  after  one  of  the  grandsons  of  the  king ; 
the  name  which  the  town  on  its  site  still  retains. 

The  first  intention  was  to  descend  by  Wood's  creek  to  lake 
Champlain,  but  the  design  was  abandoned  and  a  road  four- 
teen miles  in  length  was  made  to  the  head  of  the  lake.  Two 
thousand  men  proceeded  thither  to  clear  away  the  forest  and 
to  construct  what  was  afterwards  known  as  fort  William 
Henry.  The  stores,  bateaux,  and  guns  were  carried  on  wag- 
gons, a  work  of  diflSculty  and  labour.  Three  hundred 
Mohawks  joined  the  camp.  The  whole  force  was  actively 
engaged  in  establishing  itself,  the  work  of  fort  Lyman  proceed- 
ing at  the  same  tim& 

Johnson's  career  is  sometimes  mentioned  with  disparage-, 
ment ;  but  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  were 
great  The  provisions,  guns  and  stores  could  be  carried  by 
water  from  Albany  to  fort  Lyman:  forty-five  miles  with  a  few 
portages.  It  was  on  landing  at  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson 
that  the  trouble  commenced.  The  country  was  a  wilderness^ 
and  it  was  at  this  place  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  had  to  be 
determined.   It  was  not  until  July  that  the  provincial  troops 
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were  encamped  at  Albany.  Six  weeks  only  elapsed  before 
the  attack  of  Dieskau.  These  dates  establish  the  energetic 
conduct  of  Johnson :  they  show  that  in  this  short  (period  he 
accomplished  a  great  deal.  Injustice  has  been  done  Johnson 
in  this  respect,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  in  detail 
in  what  respect  he  failed. 

Dieskau  unwillingly  abandoned  the  attack  on  Oswego,  but 
he  was  under  the  orders  of  the  governor-general,  and  hb  duty 
was  compliance.*  The  original  design  was  that  Dieskau 
should  proceed  up  the  Saint  Lawrence  with  4,000  men,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  when  intelligence  was  sent  from 
Saint  John's  by  Varin,  a  ** commissaire"  attached  to  Bigot's 
department,  that  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  3P00  men,  was 
within  two  days*  march  of  Crown  Point  Dieskau  questioned 
the  intelligence,  as  no  report  had  been  sent  by  the  comman- 
dant  De  Vaudreuil,  however,  insisted  that  the  Choueguen, 
Oswego,  expedition  should  be  postponed,  as  he  attached 
much  weight  to  the  reports  of  Varin. 

Dieskau,  on  his  arrival  at  Crown  Point,  found  what  little 
cause  there*was  for  alarm.  Within  the  last  ten  days  Johnson 
had  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  lake  with  an  army  of  untrained 
militia,  drawing  his  subsistence  from  fort  Edward,  fourteen 
miles  distance.  The  force  of  Crown  Point  consisted  of  3,573 
men,  including  700  regular  troops,  1,600  Canadians,  the 
majority  having  been  called  away  from  their  farms,  and  several 
hundred  Indians.  Among  the  latter  were  300  belonging  to  the 
missions  of  the  Sault  and  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains. 
Dieskau  complained  that  for  fifteen  days  he  could  obtain  no 
information.  Previous  to  leaving  Montreal  he  had  expressed 
to  de  Vaudreuil  his  doubts  of  their  fidelity ;  but  the  governor 
general  would  not  listen  to  his  representations.f 

On  the  27th  of  August,  a  Canadian  named  Boileau  came 
to  the  camp,  informing  him  that  3,000  English  were  encamped 

*  *'  Dialogue  entre  le  Mar^chale  de  Saxe  et  le  Baron  de  Uieskau  aiiz  Champs 
Eljitoi.*'  Le  Canada  sous  la  <loillliiation  fran^aise  |>ar  L  Dussieux,  p.  261.  This 
paper,  a]lhout;h  ;aking  this  form,  w.is  {.Icntl y  written  from  the  iafonnaUoci 
given  by  Dieskau,  and  U  a  narrative  of  the  campaign. 

+  Dieskau  to  d'Argeiuon,  14  Sept.,  1755.    Dussieux,  p.  256. 
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at  fort  Lyman,  and  that  the  fort  was  being  rapidly  completed 
Dieskau  accordingly  determined  to  establish  himself  in  a 
position  from  which  he  could  intercept  the  enemy  in  their 
march ;  or,  if  expedient,  proceed  to  attack  them.  He 
advanced  his  force  to  Carillon,  and  there  encamped. 

This  place  is  better  known  as  Ticonderoga,  nine  miles  to 
the  south  of  Crown  Point  At  this  spot  lake  Champlatn 
becomes  narrowed  in  width,  and  in  all  respects  it  is  an  impor- 
tant strategical  position,  being  the  commencement  of  the 
carrying  place  past  the  falls  of  the  stream  by  which  lake 
George  descends  to  the  Hudson.  The  poriage  around  the 
falls  is  about  three  miles,  whence  lake  George  is  reached. 
The  lake  is  about  thirty  mites  in  length  of  the  most  romantic 
scenery,  being  the  distance  to  the  site  of  Johnson's  fort 

The  Abenakis  brought  in  a  prisoner  to  Ticonderoga. 
Some  misunderstanding  afose  as  to  the  information  given  by 
him.  He  is  reported  in  the  first  instance  to  have  stated  that 
500  men  only  were  present  at  fort  Lyman ;  on  the  second 
examination,  he  said  that  colonel  Lyman  was  to  follow  with 
2,400  men.  The  opinion  was  rapidly  formed  that  the  fort 
contained  only  500  men  in  an  exposed  situation.  Dieskau 
accordingly  determined  to  attack  it,  if  possible  to  take  it  by  * 
surprise,  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  English  at  the  lak^ 
and  to  fall  upon  their  rear. 

He  formed  a  column  of  1,500  men,  consisting  of  220 
soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  La  Reine  and  Languedoc,  6S0 
Canadians  and  600  Indiana  Provisions  for  ten  day«  were  to 
be  carried,  the  troops  to  march  in  light  marching  order. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  Dieskau  started  to  ascend  lake 
Champlain,  leaving  a  detachment  at  the  spot  known  as  the 
"  Two  Rocks,"  the  commencement  of  the  marsh,  which,  with 
the  English,  bore  the  name  of  the  ''drowned  lands."  Finally* 
he  encamped  at  the  lai^e  sheet  of  water  at  the  end  of  the 
marsh,  South  bay.  Here  he  left  his  boats  and  baggage  under 
a  guard  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  From  this  point  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  four  days'  march  to  the  fort  on 
the  Hudson.   The  men  carried  eight  days'  provisions.  On 
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the  evening  of  the  7th  of  September,  after  two  days'  march, 
they  reach^  the  road  cut  by  Johnson  to  lake  George.  They 
had  not  been  long  at  the  spot  when  a  mounted  man  galloped 
by.  He  was  a  messenger  sent  by  Johnson,  bearing  a  letter  to 
the  officer  in  command  at  fort  Lyman.  He  was  shot,  and  his 
despatch  obtained. 

An  Indian  scout  had  seen  the  trail  of  Dieskau's  force,  evi- 
dently directed  to  the  fort,  and  the  messenger  had  been  sent 
to  give  notice  of  a  probable  attack.  Shortly  after  some 
¥raggoners  appeared  on  the  road.  They  were  attacked-;  some 
escaped,  some  were  killed,  and  two  were  taken.  From  these 
the  fact  became  known  that  3,000  men  were  at  the  fort  This 
number  in  no  way  changed  the  plans  of  Dieskau.  He  had 
been  encouraged  in  a  belief  of  the  utter  valuelessness  of  the 
English  provincial  troops,  an  opinion  which  the  defeat  of 
Braddock  confirmed.  The  Iroquois  in  the  first  instance 
declined  to  join  in  the  attack,  but  they  afterwards  agreed  to 
do  so.  Dieskau's  desire  was  to  take  the  fort  by  surprise  after 
sundown.  The  Iroquois  undertook  to  lead  the  way.  Whether 
by  design  or  not,  they  abandoned  the  trail  and  came  out  in 
the  road,  three  miles  to  the  north  of  fort  Lyman.  It  was  now 
night,  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  proceed  to  the 
assault 

In  the  morning  Dieskau  submitted  to  the  Indians,  whether 
they  would  attack  fort  Lyman  or  advance  against  the  fort  at 
the  lake  They  stated  their  preference  for  the  latter,  and  the 
force  marched  northwards.  They  were  eleven  miles  from 
lake  George.  It  was  the  8th  of  September.  After  a  march  of 
some  hours,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  scouts  informed  him  that  a 
body  of  men  about  a  thousand  in  number  was  advancing 
along  the  road  towards  them,  and  a  prisoner,  who  was  shortly 
afterwards  taken,  confirmed  the  news. 

Dieskau  directed  the  Indians  to  tie  down  in  ambush  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  the  Canadians  some  paces  behind  them  on 
the  right,  so  that  the  advancing  force,  when  taken  in  flank  by 
the  Canadians,  could  be  attacked  in  rear  by  Indians*  The 
French  were  to  await  them  in  front  Had  the  plan  been  carried 
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out,  the  probability  is  the  force  would  have  been  exterminated, 

not  one  of  the  provincial  troops  escaping  alive. 

T!ic  u  agjTon  drivers,  who  had  fled  back  to  tlie  lake  on  the 
preceding  evening,  brought  back  tlic  news  of  the  presence  of 
the  FrctK  h  force.  On  the  alarm  being  given,  a  council  of  war 
was  held.  There  were  in  the  camp  2,200  men,  with  300 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  it  was  resolved  that  as  it  was 
plain  the  attack  was  designed  against  fort  Lyman,  a  reinforce* 
ment  of  1,000  men  should  he  sent,  which  should  fall  on  the  rear 
of  the  French  troop-^  l  lic  detachment  started  the  following 
morning,  accompanied  by  the  Mohawk  Indians,  their  chief, 
Hcndrick,  who  was  some^\h;lt  stout  and  no  longer  young, 
being  mounted  on  a  horse  belonging  to  Johns<Mi.  The  column 
was  under  the  command  of  colonel  Williams.  As  might  be 
expected  on  the  part  of  men  without  experience  in  war,  no 
scouts  V  crc  thrown  out,  no  precautions  were  taken  for  there  was 
no  thought  of  immediate  danger.  Tlie  troops  were  marching 
forward  in  perfect  carelessness  within  the  folds  of  the  ambush 
which  Dieskau  had  prepared.  The)'  were  entering  what  in 
our  cninmon  i>arl:inrc  is  a  blind  alley ;  in  the  expressive 
Frt  I  '    Uoin  into  the  bottom  of  the  sack.* 

As  the  English  column  came  in  view,  some  of  the  Christian 
Indians  rose  from  the  grour.d  to  observe  who  were  present,  and 
on  noticing  in  the  van  the  Iroquois,  in  some  cases  their  own 
relations,  the  w  ord  to  that  effect  was  passed  roUnd,  and  some 
shots  were  Iik  1  in  the  air.  The  presence  of  the  enemy  was 
thus  re%*ealed.  There  could  no  longer  be  cause  for  waiting  to 
make  the  surprise  more  complete,  and  the  attack  was  generally 
cninmenced.  The  column,  unprepared,  could  only  halt  and 
hurriedly  return  the  fire ;  and  on  a  direct  assault,  the  front 
ranks  were  forced  back  on  the  advancing  file&  They  l)ecame, 
to  use  Di(  skau'.^  expression,  folded  together  as  a  pack  of 
cards-i*  The  lire  from  the  Canadians  proved  very  destructive. 
There  was  a  momentary  stand,  when  a  panic  followed,  and 

*  *'  De  sorte  que  ma  di&positioD  avmit  la  figare  d'on  cul-de-sac  daos  lequel  je 
conpUis  d'attirer  les  Anglate."  Dulogaei  Ac^  Ac,  mix  Ouunpft  Eljnfci. 
'  4  "plt^oonmiettii  jcttdecwrtc*.'* 
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the  force  turned  and  fled.  The  pursuit  was  continued  to 
'within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  camp.  At  this  spot 
Dieskau  called  a  halt  The  Indians  had  not  accompanied  the 
detachment  The  Abenakis  had  seized  some  Mohawk  prison- 
ers, and  the  Christian  Iroquois  had  insisted  that  they  should 
be  released.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Indians  had  not 
gone  forward  with  the  regular  and  Canadian  troops. 

The  English  troops  had  scarcely  left  the  camp  an  hour, 
when  firing  was  heard,  and  as  by  degrees  the  report  of  the 
musketry  became  more  distinct,  it  became  known  that  the 
detachment  was  in  retreat,  and  that  the  enemy  was  advancing 
towards  the  lake.  The  effort  was  immediately  made  to 
barricade  the  camp  with  waggons,  /^aUaux  sct  on  their  sides, 
and  fallen  trees  placed  as  abatis.  At  the  same  time  a 
detachment  was  sent  out  to  aid  their  retreating  comrades. 
The  bushes  in  front  of  the  camp  were  cleared  as  far  as  possible ; 
three  cannon  were  placed  to  command  the  road,  and  one  piece 
was  placed  in  position  on  the  hill.  An  hour  and  a  half  had 
scarcely  passed  since  the  first  firing  was  hcaid.  when  the 
fugitives  commenced  to  pour  into  the  camp  As  they  had  to 
pass  over  three  miles  of  ground  the  panic  must  rapidly  have 
followed  the  attack.  They  came  in  without  order,  perfectly 
broken,  some  of  the  wounded  being  carried. 

An  attack  on  the  position  was  immediately  to  be  looked 
for,  and  provision  was  taken  to  meet  it  Some  detachments 
were  placed  to  qiiard  the  flanks;  the  remainder  were  scattered 
behind  logs  and  fallen  trees,  and  what  constituted  the  barri- 
cade.  As  all  the  men  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, it  was  a  dangerous  force  for  an  attacking  column  to 
face,  If  the  heart  of  the  defenders  did  not  fail  them.  There 
was,  perhaps,  a  second  or  two  of  irresolution,  but  the  feeling 
passed  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  fixed  determination  of 
resolute  defetice. 

They  had  not  long  to  await  the  assault.  Dieskau  unhesi- 
tatingly marched  his  troops  forward.  In  the  short  skirmish 
the  French  had  experienced  a  serious  loss  in  the  person  of 
Legardeur  de  Saint  Pierre.   He  was  the  officer  who  had  been 
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sent  to  the  North^West  in  the  place  of  de  La  Vendrye,*  the 
same  who  received  Washington  at  fort  Le  Boeuf  two  years 
previously.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Indians,  an  experi- 
enced, able  leader;  and  his  death  removed  the  controUing* 
force,  so  necessary  in  operations  in  which  they  were  concerned. 

Dieskau  led  forward  his  regular  troops  against  the  camp, 
as  he  says,  expecting  the  Canadians  and  Indians  would  join 
in  the  assault  He  found  himself  alone  with  this  small  force^ 
the  latter  having  scattered  among  the  trees  and  commenced 
firing  from  the  protection  they  had  obtained.f  The  genera!, 
with  two  hundred  troops  of  the  line,  was  advancing  unsup- 
ported. 

It  is  plain  that  Dieskau's  only  chance  of  success  was  a 
well-directed,  concentrated  attack  in  full  force.  The  Cana- 
dians were  firing  on  the  camp  from  the  spots  th^  had  them- 
selves chosen.  The  Indians  had  hatted  a  short  distance 
behind.  The  r^ular  troops  advanced  to  the  barricade  with 
courage,  but  the  artillery,  well  served  by  captain  Eyre,  broke 
their  ranks.  Their  number  was  too  few  to  supply  the  losses* 
and  they  were  driven  from  the  road  to  seek  cover  in  the  bush. 
The  fight  assumed  the  character  of  a  skirmish.  However 
expert  the  Canadians,  they  found  in  their  front  a  resolute 
enemy  accustomed  to  this  character  of  warfare,  in  which 
every  protection  was  sought  Dieskau,  gathering  up  his 
force,  endeavoured  to  assault  the  right  of  the  defence,  and 
when  calling  upon  the  Canadians  to  advance,  he  was  hit 

•  Ante  p.  413. 

t  Dieiikau  was  afterwards  reproached  for  expoiiing  himself  uunecessaniy.  L>e 
Montreuil  wrote  on  the  loth  October,  (DnssieiM,  p.  S71]  :  <*  M.  Dieskta  ibak  vn 
vni  grenadier  il  n'a  eu  que  moi  k  I'accompa^^ner."  It  was  a  constant  OMtttr  of 
reprrtnch  In-  the  French  troops  against  the  Canadian  inillMa  tint  on  all  rrcrtsinn^ 
they  followed  the  tactics  of  "  la  petite  guerre,"  and  (ought  behind  some  protec- 
tion.  They  would  not  advaiwe  bi  the  open  to  fight,  even  when  nece&sary  to  do 
to.  On  this  oeeasion  Dieilcaa  says:  "Jem'aper^  que  les  Canadiens  aa  lica 
de  marcher  de  leur  cote  au  retranchement  s'^parpilloient  k  droite  et  k  gauche, 
faisant  le  cnn]»  de  fn<!;il  k  la  sauvni^e,  et  que  les  sauvages  n'avari^oicut  point." 
[Dussieux,  2b6.j  I  refer  the  reader  to  a  letter  of  de  Muntteuil.  [lb.,  277.} 
Alio  to  a  '*  M^oire  mr  VMat  de  la  Nouvelle  Fkanoe.'  b>  dc  liuui^ainvUk 
on  thb  point.  [Maigiy  Relatkws  et  M^noires  inedita,  65.] 
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nearly  at  the  same  time  by  three  separate  shots.  One  struck 
his  left  knee,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  De  Montreuil,  who 
was  with  him,  placed  him  in  security  against  a  tree.  Dicskau 
gave  orders  to  de  Montreuil  to  take  the  command,  and  if 
necessary  order  the  retreat,  and  asked  that  two  men  should 
be  sent  to  carry  him  from  the  field.  Two  Canadians 
attempted  to  fulfil  this  duty  ;  one  was  shot  dead,  to  fall 
across  Dieskau's  legs.  The  other  left  to  obtain  assistance 
but  never  returned.  **  Shortly  afterwards,"  says  Dieskau,  "  I 
heard  the  retreat  sounded." 

"It  was  now  four  o'clock,"  the  English  report  tells  us,  "when 
the  enemy  began  to  slacken  their  fire,  gave  way,  and  fled."* 

The  success  of  the  defence  may  be  attributed  to  the  artillery, 
which  was  admirably  served,  for  the  English  did  not  leave 
their  entrenchments  until  the  French  were  in  full  retreat 
The  loss  of  the  provincial  troops  in  the  skirmish  on  the  road, 
and  in  defence  of  the  fort,  was  120  killed,  80  wounded,  62 
missing.  Of  the  Indians  3$  were  killed  and  12  wounded ; 
among  the  former  was  the  Mohawk  chief,  Hendrick.  It  is 
related  that  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  that  when 
attempting  to  rise  he  was  killed  by  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet.  Of 
the  provincial  troops  17  officers  were  killed  and  12  wounded. 
Johnson  himself  was  wounded  in  the  hip,  and  had  to  be 
carried  away  from  the  action. f 

A  second  skirmish  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  Some  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York  troops,  under  captain  Maginnis, 
were  out  on  a  reconnoitring  party,  and  hearing  the  firing  at 
fort  George  they  marched  towards  the  spot  Between  four 
and  Ave  they  reached  the  scene  of  the  skirmish,  which  had  taken 

*  f^ri[it,i'm  Wiaxtll  t<j  litnUcnnnt-t^ovemnr  l')eiancv.  Tin.-  (iL'>[xiul>  datcil 
"  Lake  George,  loih  Scpienil)er.'*  it  may  be  atisunieti  the  lirst  occasion,  when  the 
present  iiame  was  given  to  the  lake-  [N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  1003.J  lu  the  record 
of  the  meeting  of  coundl  of  the  aand  Angost  [Ih.,  X.,  p.  1000^  the  description 
given  is  "  Camp  at  the  Great  C«ltyinK  Place." 

+  The  third  Mas<.Tchu'sett«;*  r«c^iment  l)ein!^  in  the  vm  in  the  momirifj  attack 
greatly  suffered.  Their  loss  was  forty-one  kiUe<i,  including  the  colonel  and  eight 
officers,  twenty-tix  woanded,  three  mt»sing ;  their  lonet  were  upward*  of  one- 
fotmh  of  the  total  CMoaltiot.  Wimxall's  rqport,  N.Y.  Doe.,  X.,  p.  1007. 
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place  early  in  the  day.  They  came  upon  some  three  hundred 
Canadians  and  I  iidians,  enj^^as^ed  in  removing  some  baggage, 
in  scalping  and  plundering  ihe  tU  ad.  A  fight  ensued,  in 
which  the  latter  were  beaten  off  w  ith  some  loss.  Of  the  pro- 
vincial troops  iwn  were  killed  and  eleven  ^vounded,  with  five 
missing.  Captain  Maginnis,  the  onimander.  \va>  hrmtght 
into  the  camp  severely  wounded,  to  die  two  <!a\  s  afterwards. 

Dif.  --u.in  in  vain  looked  for  the  assistance  was  to  carry 

him  from  the  field.  It  i.^  di>graccfal  to  the  I'rcnch  that  he 
was  abandoned  unaided,  for  he  mif^ht  easily  have  been  removed. 
De  Montreuil  endeavoured  to  i  \;.Li;n  his  cf)nduct*by  saying 
that  he  left  to  conduct  the  att<ick.  aiul  had  sent  the  general's 
servants  to  him.  It  is  not  in  thi?>  form  that  a  gallant  officer 
cares  for  a  wounded  general,  unable  to  in<  >ve  from  a  bullet 
through  the  knee.  Idie  desertion  of  Die^kau  is  a  reproach  to 
the  memory  of  de  Montreuil,  reflecting  on  the  whole  French 
force  which  he  cotmnandcd. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  general  did  not  cease.  .After  the 
retreat  of  the  French,  the  New  R?igland  troops  left  their 
defences.  One  of  them  was  iaking  aim  at  Die.skau,  who  threw 
up  his  hand  to  stop  the  shot.  The  man,  however,  fired,  and 
the  bail  passed  through  both  thighs  ;  he  was  a  French 
de.sei  ler,  who  had  been  ten  years  with  the  Knglish.  Dieskau 
rcproaclicd  him  for  firing  on  a  w  duaded  man.  He  answered 
that  Dieskau  might  have  had  a  pistol,  and  it  was  better  to  kill 
the  devil  than  be  killed  by  him. 

At  the  request  of  the  wounded  general,  he  was  taken  to  the 
commanding  officer,  to  whom  he  declared  his  rank.  Joliuson, 
himself  wounded,  received  him  in  his  own  tent  in  all  courtesy. 
The  Iroquois,  furious  at  the  loss  of  Hendrick  and  ihc  others 
of  the  tribe,  were  d<'siri  us  of  hurning  Dieskau.  as  as  the 
custom  with  their  enemies  taken  in  battle.  Johnson  was  firm 
in  preventing  this  proceeding ;  b)'  his  tact  and  judgment  he 
succeeded  in  quieting  them.  There  were  other  attempts  to 
carrv  out  this  purpor>e,  but  Ioh!i-.i>ii  was  undinchiiig  in  his 
o!)i>  i^iliun.    Finally  the  Iroquois  accepted  his  views  without 

*  12  June,  1756.    Dessieuz,  p.  377. 
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angry  dissatisfaction,  and  Johnson  was  further  gratified  by 
their  continued  adherence  to  his  fortunes.* 
The  French  had  120  kiUed  and  123  wounded-f 
The  affair  itself,  which  was  no  more  than  the  repulse  of  a 
surprise  by  a  force  without  artillery,  owing  to  the  i^'cncral 
*  having  been  made  prisoner,  became  magnified  in  England  as 
a  great  victory.  Happening  too  so  soon  after  the  defeat  of 
Braddoci<,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  government  to  give  it 
the  character  of  Ixing  a  counterpoise  to  that  disaster.  There 
had  been  no  want  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  provincial 
troops,  but  there  was  little  ground  for  the  extrav^ant  praise 
expressed  on  the  occasion.  Had  Dieskau  been  carried  from 
the  field,  the  affair  would  scarcely  have  obtained  mention.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  liad  the  effect  to  some  extent,  of  depressing 
the  operations  of  the  provincial  forces.  It  made  known  the 
force  of  the  French,  and  the  energy  with  which  it  could  be 
brought  into  the  field.  It  led  to  the  fact  being  belter  under- 
stood at  lake  George,  that  the  attack  on  Crown  Point  called 
for  strength  and  generalship,  and  was  not  to  be  undertaken 
at  hap-hazard. 

Ill  England,  the  retreat  of  the  French  received  the  praise 
due  to  a  victory.  The  change  of  name  of  the  lake  to  lake 
George,  in  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  two  forts  being  called 
respectively  after  his  two  grandsons,  William  Henry  and 
J"'(l  A  .ui!,  uklcd  no  little  to  the  favourable  opinion  formed  of 
the  affair.  Johnson  received  a  baronetcy  and  £$jOOO.  Per- 
sonally he  rose  into  prominence  to  pla}'  a  I'  ading  part  in  the 
war.  His  courage  and  judgment  caused  him  wisely  to  use 
his  opportunity.  Few  men  have  been  more  favouretl  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  his  merits  were  of  a  high  order.  He  pos- 
sessed force  of  character,  ability  and  determination,  and  was 
never  found  wanting  in  any  one  of  the  difficult  positions  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

*  Dieskau  wu  tent  to  New  York,  and  ihence  to  England,  remiiuiug  there 
until  the  peaM  of  1763.  [N.Y.  Doc.,  X, ,  p.  340  ]  He  never  thoroaghly  recoveied 
from  his  wounds.    He  clie<l  at  SuKsnes  the  8th  September,  1767. 

t  N.V.  Doc.,  X.,  p.  354. 
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He  has  been  censured  for  not  attempting  to  cut  off  the 
French  in  their  retreat ;  it  is  plain  that  Johnson's  men  con- 
sidered themselves  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  hold 
their  own.  The  French,  although  driven  b^ck,  were  in  no 
way  disorganized,  and  were  in  such  force,  that  pursuit  could 
only  have  been  undertaken  by  a  powerful  detacliment;  and  to 
have  weakened  the  garrison  in  the  camp  would  have  exposed 
it  to  attack  from  Ticonderoga.  Moreover,  the  English  force 
was  unprepared  for  an  expedition  of  this  magnitude,  and  was 
without  the  discipline  by  which  such  an  attempt  could  be 
successfully  made  ;  the  French  were  likewise  but  a  short 
distance  from  their  canoes ;  and  on  rejoining  them,  their 
strength  would  have  been  increased. 

Reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  camp,  and  at  the  end  of 
October  there  were  3,600  men  gathered  there.  Some  writers 
conceive  that  with  this  force  an  attempt  should  have  been 
made  at  Ticonderoga.  It  could  not  have  been  by  water,  for 
there  was  not  transport  for  the  troops.  It  would  have  been 
madness,  with  scarcely  six  weeks  of  weather  fit  for  opera- 
tions, the  men  being  unprovided  with  warm  clothing,  or 
any  of  the  necessaries  for  a  campaign,  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  to  have  attempted  to  cut  a  road  by  the  lake  side,  a 
\vildcrness.  The  fact  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  emergen- 
cies of  such  an  expedition  were  unknown,  and  no  preparation 
had  been  made  to  meet  them.  The  French  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Ticonderoga,  Dieskau  having  established  his  posttion 
there  on  his  advance  up  the  lake.  Johnson  complained  of 
want  of  waggons,  as  if  he  had  anticipated  to  march  by  land. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  council  of  war  was  held,*  in 
the  middle  of  October,  when  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  make  any  attempt  on  Crown  Point  It  was, 
however,  resolved  that  a  garrison  selected  from  the  several 
regiments  should  be  left  at  the  fort  during  winter.  In  January 
governor  Hardy  wrote  to  the  lords  of  trade,*}*  recommending 
that  this  fort  should  be  one  of  those  maintained  on  the  frontier 

•  G(jvern<ir  Hardy  to  Lordij  oi  1  rade,  N.V.  Doc^  VI.,  p.  102I. 
t  lb.,  VII.,  p.  4. 
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as  ;i  protection  ai^Minst  iuiurc  encroachments  and  iin  asions  by 
the  h'rcnch.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  Xcncinhcr.  that  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  marched  out  atul  were  disbanded,  to 
be  sent  to  their  homes.  The  Indians  had  left  in  the  month  of 
September. 

During  these  events  governor  Shirley  had  proeeeiled  tu 
Oswego,  with  the  design  of  attacking  fort  Niagara,  an  opera- 
tiua  included  in  the  plan  of  cainpaii;ii  agreed  iii)on  at 
the  council  ol  governors,  held  by  Bradtiock  at  Alexandria. 
The  capture  of  Braddock's  baggage,  at  tlie  tlisaster  on  the 
Moiion^ahela,  had  revealed  the  secret  of  the  projected  expedi- 
tion. In  consequence  fort  i'runtenac  had  been  reinforced, 
with  the  view  of  protecting  Niagara,  .uid  w  ith  the  design  of 
attacking  and  destroying  Oswego.  Information,  of  the  action 
of  the  French  on  lake  Ontario,  was  only  iniperfectl\-  obtained 
in  the  British  provinces.  The  preparations  of  the  French 
were  ihA  know  n  at  Albany  ;  and  the  or;^anizatioji  v\  hich  Shirley 
had  commenced,  with  the  purpo:>e  of  attacking  Nia^^ara,  was 
completed,  unaffected  by  them,  so  that  in  July  the  whole 
force  was  assembled. 

The  Mf^liawk  was  to  be  ascended.  It  was  the  route  by 
whicii  kila-  Ontario  could  be  reached,  the  one  opening  by 
winch  the  northern  colonies  could  obtain  access  to  the  western 
waters.  In  all  otluM  directions  the  route  was  barred  the 
A lleL;hanie->.  The  Mohawk  led  to  the  water  shed,  wlu'ie  the 
sources  of  the  waler.-^  running  into  lake  Ontario  take-  their  rise; 
thus  opening  a  communication  with  a  tcrritor)  re;^arded  by 
the  French  as  their  own,  a.-s  one  on  which  no  fuieii^n  flag 
should  be  >een.  It  was  the  feclini;  of  what  they  held  to  be  an 
intrusion,  u  hich  led  them  to  rc  L^ard  the  English  settlement  of 
Oswego  with  such  intense  hostilitv. 

The  Mfdiawk  fcdls  into  the  Hudson  ^e\en  miles  north  of 
Albany  ;  witii  some  interruptions  the  i  iver  is  n<i\  ii^ahle  for 
vessels  of  liirht  draft  for  1 16  miles,  to  w  hat  w  as  then  called  the 
CiU  i)  iii^  place  ;  where  now  >tands  the  bu:3y  cit)  ol  Rome. 
In  a  previous  voliuue  I  ha\  e  described  this  route  in  the  account 
of  tile  un.successful  attempt  made  uy  major  MeCiregor  in  l686, 
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to  engajre  in  trade  with  Llie  western  lakes,  when  coniiuissioned 
by  some  Albany  traders.*  Althoiif^jh  it  had  been  known  for 
a  century,  it  was  only  tm  the  foundation  of  Oswego  in  1724 
that  it  became  of  innioi  lancc.  + 

The  settlement  un  llic  Mohawk  was  uninii>oi"l.inl.  Sciienec- 
tad)-  had  long  been  established.  Sir  Wilh'ani  Joiinson  was  to 
be  fonnd  some  twenty  miles  further  on.  Above  him  a  Palatine 
population  had  been  cslablibhcd  vnuler  l;o\  crnor  Hunter, 
thirty-five  year:s  previously.  When  .Shirley  ascended  the  river, 
the  last  sixty  miles  were  know  11  only  to  the  Indian  and  the 
trader ;  they  were  in  the  condition  of  the  orifjinal  forest. 
Two  forts  had  been  constructed  at  the  coniinencement  and 
end,  of  the  carrying  phicc  ;  fort  WiUianis  on  the  Mohawk, 
where  the  city  of  Rome  stands  ;  fort  Bnll  was  constrvictcd 
on  Wood's  creek,  Icadini;  into  lake  Oneida  It  contained  a 
store-hou-.e  and  a  barr.ick',  enclosed  with  a  p.ilisade. 

Shirley  advanced  with  i,50J  men,  provincial  recruit^,  new  ly 
levied.  Two  rcLjiments  were  paid  by  the  crown,  Shirley  s,  the 
50th,  and  I'epj»ereirs,  the  51st,  but  although  called  royal  regi- 
ments, the  material  which  composed  them  diil  not  diifer  from 
that  of  tlie  other  troops.  !  li-^  t  akaux  and  stores  were  liauled 
to  Wood's  Creek,  and  the  descent  couunenced  to  lake  Oniaiio. 
The  news  oi  l)r  iddock's  defeat  was  here  learned,  to  exercise  a 
depressing  inlluence  ;  many  of  the  non-combatants  even 
ab.mdoning  the  expedition. 

On  arriving  at  Oswego,  Shirley  einnl>>\  ed  his  men  to  com- 
plete the  foititlcations.  The  settlemeat  .still  remained,  a 
collection  ortrader>'  luii!dings  protected  against  the  Indians. 
Although  the  inipoitanLC  of  securing  the  possession  of 
Oswego  luul  been  recognised  by  man\-,  C'lititr)!!  hai^i  in  \-ain 
appealed  to  the  assembly,  to  extend  and  permanently 
establish  the  fortifications.    IJut  its  leaders  were  unable  to 


*  In  luodern  times  the  Oswego  canal,  in  conttection  with  the  Erie  canal,  is 
the  route  taken  by  produce  from  the  western  ttntes  to  New  York.  It  is  otrried 
in  venels  of  taige  tonnage  through  the  Canadian  Welland  cnnal,  connecting  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  is  transhipped  to  canal  boats  at  Oswego.  Ante,  II.,  p.  74. 

t  Ante,  II.,  p.  514. 
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enter  into  a  u cll-c( mccivcd  pt)licy  for  the  future  hcucht  of  the 
commonwealth.  Tlie\'  could  not  appreciate  the  coininercial 
or  puhtical  importance  of  ^iecurini^  tlie  opening  to  the  western 
Likes,  with  the  design  of  holdini;  the  carr\  inc^  place  to  lake 
Erie.  The  iiossc.ssion  of  Xia;^Mra  (Hd  nut  give  the  i'^rench  the 
oniv  a])proach  to  the  upper  lal<es.  There  was  the  route  by 
the  pre-eiit  city  of  Hamilton  to  the  Grand  river  follow  ed  hy 
Dollier  de  Casson  and  de  tialince,*  lUit  the  chstance  by  this 
route  was  much  iiicrea.scd  and  the  difticulties  greatly  multi- 
plied. 

When  Shir!e\-  arrived  at  Oswego,  he  learned  tor  the  first 
time  that  forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac  had  been  reinforced. 
At  the  latter  there  were  1,400  regulars  and  Canadians,  with 
several  vessels  and  bateaux  for  their  embarkation.  In  the 
event  of  Shirley  advancing  towards  Niagara,  he  would  leave 
Oswego  exposed  to  destruction  from  an  attack  from  Fron- 
tenac.  Shirley's  supplies  would  then  have  been  cut  off,  and 
the  enemies'  force  established  in  his  rear.  Provisions  were 
also  scarce  with  Shirley.  There  was  an  insufficiency  of 
proper  vessels  to  navigate  the  lake,  and  the  bateaux  were 
considered  unsafe  to  meet  the  bad  weather  to  be  anticipated 
at  that  .season,  the  end  of  September.  A  council  of  war  was 
called,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition  was  deter- 
mined upon.  Lcaviiig  seven  hundred  men  to  complete  the 
fortifications,  Shirley  with  the  other  forces  returned  to  Albany. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  enter  at  length  into  the  consequences 
which  Braddock's  defeat  entailed  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  Some  mention  of  these  events  is,  however, 
indispensable.  Dumas  replaced  de  Contrecceur  in  command 
at  fort  Duquesne.  He  found  the  Indians  read)'  to  hi.s  i>uri)ose. 
They  had  lost  all  confidence  in  British  power,  and  conse- 
quently they  made  full  submission  to  the  French.  The 
tribes,  domiciled  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  were  also  made 
hostile  by  the  recollection  of  neglect  and  ill-treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  English  provinces.  The  western  Indians,  always 
devoted  to  the  French,  appeared  on  the  scene.    Hordes  of 


*  Anle  I.,  p.  3S4. 
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these  savages  in  organizel  bands  were  turned  loose  on  the 
English  settlements  to  devastate  them.  It  was  the  introduc* 
tion  of  la  petite  guare  of  the  Abenakis  from  the  frontiers  of 
New  England*  The  policy  of  surprise  of  the  scattered 
settlers ;  to  kill  those  who  resisted,  and  after  the  iigfat  to 
carry  into  captivity  the  prisoners,  with  the  women  and 
children.  Dumas  wrote  in  July,  1756,  that  every  Indian 
vill^ewas  full  of  prisoners,  and  that  the  losses  of  the  English 
in  the  year  which  had  passed  since  the  fight,  had  been  greater 
than  the  loss  of  the  9th  of  July.  The  whole  frontier  was 
thus  desolated  for  the  affirmation  of  French  supremacy. 

Virginia  made  some  effort  to  protect  those  exposed  to  the 
danger,  but  it  was  insufficient  To  a  regiment  of  1,500  men 
under  the  command  of  Washington  was  assigned  the  du^ 
of  guarding  a  frontier  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  This 
provincial  force  consisted  of  a  rough  class  of  men,  difficult  to 
control ;  nevertheless,  the  house  of  burgesses  would  pass  no 
law  to  enforce  discipline.  Moreover,  the  action  of  even  this 
limited  number  of  troops  was  paralyzed  by  fear  of  a  rising  of 
the  slaves,  and  the  regiment  did  not  advance  far  beyond  the 
populous  parts  of  the  province. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  disregard  of  every  law  'of 
humanity  and  duty.  The  house  of  representatives  would  take 
no  step  to  protect  the  frontier.  The  one  eflbrt  of  the  members 
was  to  obtain  a  political  triumph,  and  they  acted  as  if  led  by  the 
belief,  that  the  scalpeci  corpses  of  the  frontier  settlers  olTered 
the  opportunity,  of  successfiiUy  insisting  on'  a  tax  being  placed 
on  the  proprietary  land.  They  refused  all  assistance  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontier,  unless  their  conditions,  under  which 
they  would  vote  mon^,  were  accepted.  Franklin  endeavou  red 
to  explain  away  this  disgrace  attached  to  his  state.  *  His 
work  was  published  in  England  to  remove  the  prejudice 
which  the  conduct  of  the  house  of  assembly  had  treated. 

•  An  historical  icvtew  of  ihe  coii5trucivon  and  government  of  Fennsjlvauia, 
&c.,  v^c,  Griffitiu.  1759.  The  title  p^je  contains  this  extnuwdinary  sentence  t 
*'  Those  who  give  up  tmntM  fUetiy  to  purchsse  ft  little  Umfiontry  prfHy,  <iesire 
nidther  tiberff  nor  t«fHy!* 
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But  it  is  a  passa^  of  histoiy  no  special  pleading  can  justify^. 
The  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  the  proprietors  agreeing  to 
give  ;^5,ooo,  contingent  on  the  house  voting  the  same  sum ; 
this  proposal  was  accepted.  The  records  of  that  date  shew 
that  little  was  wanting  to  impel  the  abandoned  frontier  men 
to  march  upon  Philadelphia.  Many  in  the  city  sustained 
their  cry  of  indignation.  Had  these  infuriated  borderers 
attacked  the  contemptible  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  the  sleek  citizens,  who  had 
looked  upon  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen  with  'cold> 
blooded  indifference,  who  to-day  would  say  that  it  was  not  a 
righteous  retribution  7  Fears  arose  in  this  direction,  and  the 
compromise  was  made.  Franklin's  conduct  in  tliis  emergency 
shews  his  utter  want  of  scruple  when  he  had  a  point  to  gain. 
He  acted  disgracefully.  • 

•  I  refer  my  reader  to  the  deiaileii  narrative  of  Mr.  Parktnan  [Wolfe  6c  Mont- 
calm, I.,  p.  336-350],  which,  in  a  few  pages,  locidlj  tett  forth  the  whole  i|ttcstioiii. 
It  ia  indeed  a  judicial  aaauttaiy  of  the  disputcb  to  that  it  can  he  thoroughly  under* 
stood. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Owing  to  the  g^reat  scarcity- of  provisions,  much  miseiy  was 
felt  in  Canada  during  the  winter  months  of  1 7 5  5 -6.  As  bread 
was  difficult  to  be  obtained  the  government  intervened  and 
furnished  flour.  Upon  certain  days  crowds  attended  at  the 
bakers'  shops,  where  there  was  a  struggle  to  be  served,  and  those 
failing  to  obtain  bread  were  mostly  womea  The  issue  was 
limited  to  a  pound  each  person ;  to  be  reduced  to  half  a  pound. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  winter  there  was  no  beef,  and  only 
hone^flesh  was  eaten.  Trade  languished  ;  in  Montreal  it  had 
almost  ceased.  Many  of  the  kabUants  having  been  called  out 
for  service,  their  farms  had  been  left  uncultivated,  and  the 
English  cruisers  had  made  the  transport  of  provisions  almost 
an  impossibility.  Notwithstanding  this  distress  the  subsistence 
of  the  army  was  imperative  if  the  colony  was  to  be  defended. 
The  troops  had  to  be  fed  and  the  distant  posts  supplied.  There 
was  a  scarcity  of  money.  The  card  money,  then  the  cur- 
rency of  Canada,  had  fallen  in  value^  and  it  was  plain  the 
depreciation  would  increase. 

The  second  issue  had  been  introduced  by  de  Beauharnois 
in  1729,  to  the  value  of  400,iCXX>  Uvrts:*  a  subsequent  issue  to 
the  extent  of  200,ocx>  livrts  had  been  authorized.-!* 
embarrassment  had  been  experienced  so  long  as  tills  limit  iras 
observed.  At  the  close  of  the  navigation  card  money  was 
exchanged  for  bills  of  exchange  on  France,  which  had  hitherto 
been  regularly  paid.  No  further  ordinance  was  issued  with 
regard  to  this  currency. 

Shortly  after  Bigot's  arrival  in  Canada,  in  September,  1 748, 
the  public  expenditure  exacting  more  money  than  he  possessed, 
on  his  own  responsibility  as  intendant,  he  issued  ordonnanus^ 

*  Edits  et  Ordiuuauce^  I.,  p.  522,  2  Marcii,  1729. 
t  Ib.p  L,  p.  544,  3  May,  1733. 
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which  may  be  dcscribctl  as  treasury  notes,*  The  precise  date 
when  they  first  a})[)eare(J  cannol  be  established  ;  prubably  in 
1750.  They  were  readily  accepted  in  trade  as  promises  of 
future  jiayiiient  by  the  inleiidaiit.  W'lien  drafts  payable  in 
France  were  L^iven  in  Canada,  the  card  nuniex-  obtained  the 
preference;  the  oriioinuniccs  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  colony 
w  ere  sulx ndinate  to  the  currency  established  b\-  royal  edict. 
If  tiie  appn  »priation  for  the  issue  of  bills  of  exchange  was  not 
sufficient  to  include  the  oraoiuia}iccs ,  a  bond  was  rriven 
payable  twe:\e  months  after  date  in  card  money.  In  1754 
the  arran<;enient  was  chanp^ed  ;  both  issues  were  received 
on  equal  terms  and  settled  by  bills,  some  payable  on  demand, 
others  being  only  due  in  1755  and  1756. 

The  pressure  with  regard  to  money  was  very  strong,  and 
the  war  expenses  could  not  be  retrenched  ;  as  necessity 
exacted,  a  fresh  issue  of  ordonnnnces  appeared.  The  expenses 
were  yearly  increasing  more  and  more.  In  1749  outlay  liad 
been  1,700,000  livres.  In  1754  it  had  risen  to  6,000,000,  and 
in  the  ia.^t  year  of  the  war  it  increased  to  27,000,000  livres. 
Money  was  from  time  to  time  sent  from  France,  but  insufficient 
to  meet  the  emetgency.  Paper  money  fell  tuent\  -tne  per 
cent,  in  value  ;  and  llie  dej)reciation  increased  with  the  new 
issues.  At  the  period  of  the  conquest,  independently  of  the 
card  m(»ney,  furty-one  million  iivres  of  ordonnances  had  been 
issued,  which,  with  bonds  for  seven  millions  of  card  money, 
was  all  due  in  Canada. 

There  are  always  men  ready  to  profit  by  the  public  distress  ; 
rarely  has  this  jnirpose  been  more  shamelessly  carried  out 
than  in  Canada  at  this  time.    The  two  leading  personages 

*  The  printed  ponitm  of  thoe  «rdmiMme$  wu  as  fellows ;  **  Colonies,  17. — 
D^peniei  g^ntrales*  No«  ■  — .  Ilaeralenu  compte  p.-tr  le  R'>i  nu  mois  de  .  . 
proch.iin.  <1<  t.i  <;oTnme  de  .  .  valenr  en  la  softfliiscioQ  duTicaorier  xtanht  au 
bute.iu  <lu  atnirole.    A  Quebec  le  . 

I  hc  date  and  amount  were  filled  in  iq  writing.  Wben  issued  at  Montreal  the 
word  *'  Quebec  "  was  erased  and  Montfeal  snbttitated.  The  nole  was  s^ned  by 
Bigot. 

I'his  MS.  correctioa  is  another  proof  of  the  absence  fif  a  prioting  press  in 
Canada. 
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exercising  control  on  finance  were  M.  Bigot,  the  intendant, 
and  Br^ard  the  controller  of  the  marine;  both  were 
engaged  in  trade  operations,  and  profited  by  the  disorders  in 
trade  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  The  treasurer  Imbert 
vms  connected  with  them.  There  was  a  sub-clique  acting 
under  their  instructions,  who,  while  furthering  the  designs  of 
their  superiors,  were  to  a  greater  extent  fraudulently  advancing 
their  own  interests.  In  this  number  prominently  must  be 
mentioned  P6an,  Descheneaux,  Cadet,  and  Varin. 

Hugues  P^an  was  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  had  gained 
the  favour  of  Bigot  He  was  bom  in  Canada,  being  the  son  of 
an  officer  who  had  been  aide-major  f>i  Quebec,  town  adjutant 
He  was  of  ordinary  capacity,  and  owed  his  advancement  to 
Bigot  His  position  gave  him  influence  and  opportunity  to 
enrich  himself 

Brassard  Descheneaux  was  the  son  of  a  poor  cobbler,  who  had 
been  taught  to  read  and  write  by  a  notary  living  in  his  father's 
house.  Subsequently,  he  obtained  emplo3rment  in  the  office 
of  Hocquart,  the  intendant  He  attracted  the  notice  of  Bigot, 
who,  recognising  his  capacity,  promoted  him,  and  finally  made 
him  his  private  secretary.  To  his  ability  he  joined  a  nature 
cringing  to  meanness,  and  unfortunately  for  Bigot  obtained 
his  confidence.  Many  of  Bigot's  faults  have  been  attributed 
to  this  man's  false  representations,  and  by  his  successful  abuse 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  His  passion  was  to  amass 
money ;  he  is  accredited  with  saying  that  he  would  take  it 
even  from  the  altar. 

Cadet  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  the  first  experience  of 
his  youth  was  looking  after  the  cattle  of  a  rich  habUant  of 
Chartesbourg.  Afterwards  he  was  himself  a  butcher  ;  finally, 
he  acted  as  a  contractor  to  furnish  meat  to  the  troops,  and  in 
this  position  became  acquainted  with  Descheneaux.  The 
latter  was  enabled  by  his  position  to  bring  Cadet  to  the  notice 
of  Bigot  Cadet  knew  well  the  trade  he  was  following,  he  was 
otherwise  a  man  of  ability,  industrious  and  energetic,  and 
early  obtained  the  reputation  of  satisfactorily  performing  his 
duties,  but  he  never  lost  the  vulgarity  of  his  early  life.  He 
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was  a  ni.in  of  generous  impulses,  and  lavish  to  excess  with 
his  ea.sil)-  acquired  money. 

Bjf^ot,  in  the  L^cncral  distress,  was  called  upon  to  buy  a 
larp;c  (juantiiy  of  wlicat  iridcpcndcntly  of  the  ordinary 
rcquircmcift  of  the  service,  and  Pean  received  authoiilv  to 
make  the  purchase,  lie  had  alre-ady  j^alhered  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  a  further  amount  u  as  ad\  auced  to  him  from  the 
treasur\'  to  carrv  out  this  dutv.  Pean  was  thus  enabled  to 
make  lar^e  purchases  on  his  own  account,  and  as  shortly 
afterwards  the  price  uf  wheat  was  established  by  ordinance, 
his  profits  were  very  great.  He  now  cnlari^^cd  his  oper<iLion.s, 
and  built  several  schooners,  wliich  were  cun.-^tantly  employed 
by  the  government  at  a  high  price. 

In  this  emergency  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Cadet. 
A  man  named  Claverr--  was  admitted  into  the  confederacy. 
Cadet  went  amei:i;_;  tne  habUanis  and  purchased  wheat, 
which  was  grounrl  at  a  mil!  below  Quebec  belonging  to  Pean 
on  his  seigneur)-.  It  was  shipped  from  this  ])Iace  to  tiic 
West  Indies,  and  these  ves.sels  brought  back  goods  which 
were  landed  at  the  null.  They  were  sold  at  the  store  of 
which  Clavery  was  placed  in  charge,  and  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, miscellaneous  articles  were  retailed  to  the  people. 
Clavery  was  al.so  clerk  to  one  Estebe,  keeper  of  the  ruyal 
stores.  Bigot's  duty  was  annually  to  send  to  I" ranee  a  list 
of  the  articles  required  ;  what  he  failed  to  order  had  to  be 
purcha.scd  in  the  colony.  Such  articles  were  obtained  at  this 
store  at  a  high  price.  The  truth  became  known,  indeed,  its 
concealment  was  scarcely  possible,  so  the  buildmg  was 
christened,  from  these  swindling  operations,  *  La  P^riponnc." 

As  wheat  could  not  always  be  bought,  it  was  represented 
to  Bigot,  that  the  habiiants  were  keeping  it  concealed  in 
order  to  rai.se  the  price.  It  was  accordingly  considered 
advi.sable  for  visits  to  be  made  to  the  country  parishes,  and  to 
save  the  population  from  dying  of  hunger,  each  habitant  was 
taxed  a  contribution,  for  which  payment  in  ordoniiances  was 
made.  The  duty  was  assigned  to  Cadet,  who,  with  his  usual 
energy,  passed  through  the  country,  and  with  his  assistants 
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gatlicrcd  more  than  the  necessary  (juantiiw  I  lis  proceedings, 
frequently  arbitrary  and  high-handed,  led  to  .L;n  Mt  discontent ; 
so  that  several  who  felt  aggrieved  i  anu:  to  Uiu  Ihh:  to  com- 
plain to  the  intendant.  De^cheneaux  wa^^  on  the  ground 
to  intercept  any  complaint  unfavound)lc  u,  his  friends.  He 
represented,  that  tlmse  who  asketl  for  tlic  iiitci\  icw  were  rebels 
to  authorit)',  and  the  pnrUc^  whom  th.c  iiitciidant  received  w  <  re 
summarily  sileticed  by  him.  I  hr  arnr  treat iiu  nt  was  exj)e- 
rieiiced  by  the  poor  women,  wiio  appealed  to  him  in  ih.c 
difficult)'  that  they  w  vvc  without  bread.  He  gave  them  no 
relief,  and  he  was  hiin-i  It  living  in  )ii\-ur\-. 

At  Montreal  the  same  scenes  were  Ix  ini;  enacted  ;  if  there 
was  not  the  same  scarcity  f>f  food.  (  onnnerce  had  almost 
entirely  ceased.  The  lead.iivj,  |>rr'-( -Mage  tliere  \\  a->  h  rancois 
Victor  V'arin  *  l  ie  ilcscribcd  himself  as  a  near  relatue  of 
Joseph  V'arin,  an  engraver  at  that  date  rising;  into  eminence, 
the  son  of  the  artist  known  as  having  f^roduecd  the  busts  of 
Louis  X 1 1 1,  at  Versailles.  The  fact  is  denied.  Varin  is  spoken 
of  as  a  iTcnchman  of  low  origin,  as  being  vain,  a  liar,  arrogant, 
capricious,  and  oh'^titiate  He  wa^  small  in  stature,  and  not 
otherwise  f)f  a  |)re[ Ho  t^-'^ing  appearance  ;  licentious  in  his  life, 
with  little  eciucation.  liut  he  had  great  ability,  and  w  a^  fertile 
of  resource;  he  was  espe<  ialiy  versed  in  the  intric.icie-  of 
finance,  and  was  industrious.  He  associated  with  him>elf  one 
Martel,  originally  from  Port  Royal,  who  came  to  Oucbec,  and 
owed  his  '-tart  in  life  to  his  brother,  a  Jesuit.  Tlic  latter  had 
been  engaged  in  coinnierce,  .md  had  in  subordination  .some 
clever  knaves,  amonf^  w  lioin  w  as  renni^seauit,  who  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  bnilding  of  the  >aine  character  as  that  at 
Quebec,  whieh  likewise  became  know  n  by  tlie  expressive  name 
of  "  La  Frij)onuc."  Varin  had  the  dut}-  of  supph  in;.;  the 
various  outposts  west  of  the  lakes  w  ith  i^oods  and  provisions, 
and  was  able  to  direct  matters  to  his  profit  and  benefit. 

One  of  the  clianges  sub.sequcntl\-  made  by  Bigot  which 
created  astonishment,  was  the  ajipointment  of  Cadet  as  com- 

•  This  n.Tme  hns;  been  mentioned  as  exercising  influence  over  de  VaiidienUf  lO 
direct  the  expedition  o{  Die^kau  to  Crowa  Puial.   Ante  p.  527. 
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missary  {J^eneral  ;  an  act  of  consideration  which  Cadet  repaid 
by  subsequently  bccomin;_;  15i;4i)t's  accuser.  The  wits  of  the 
dav  called  it  the  transiurm.uif  )ii  of  a  butcher's  knife  into  a 
sword.  Bigot  advocated  i'nc  app*  lininicnt  on  the  ground  that 
in  con.scquencc  of  the  di^tK  s  th.it  ha<l  i)rt  vailed,  he  had  been 
forced  to  buy  pro\isi()ii>  tVu-  tlie  L-i)l(»iiy  ;  and  as  they  were 
disuibuied  al  a  lower  price,  a  lu-^s  \va.s  entailed  which  the 
king  had  to  suffer.  He  acted  on  the  theory  that  suppHes 
being  obtained  in  France,  the  intcndant  would  not  interfere 
with  the  production  of  the  culon}-,  and  wemld  not  he  held 
responsible  for  nn\'  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  outposts  being 
furnished  by  the  commissary  and  his  deputies. 

Among  those  employed  wa^  one  Corproii,  Cadet's  fifiancial 
agent.  In  a  few  years  he  became  very  rich.  The  si;)>i)l\-  of 
the  outer  posts  was  given  over  to  Pennisseault  and  Maurin. 
Pennisseauli">  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  Montreal  merchant,  was 
a  >\A  )inan  of  !)eauty  and  wit.  She  had  become  the  mistress  of 
rem.  l)ut  her  '^race  and  sprightliness  attracted  De  Levi.s.  As 
Pean  had  permitted  his  wife  to  accept  the  protection  of  Bigot, 
so  he  patiently  saw  his  place  taken  by  De  Levis.  The 
condnct  of  the  latter  has  not  escaped  the  censure  of  the 
chronicler;  he  was  constantly  with  this  woman,  anti  dinin^i;  at 
her  table,  met  men  of  inferior  rank  and  character  :  agents  and 
participators  in  the  frauds  against  the  government.  The 
fascination  of  the  lady  was  by  no  niean^  temporar\'.  for  De 
Levis  was  so  att.iched  to  her,  that  on  his  return  to  France  she 
accompanied  him.* 

De  Levis'  presence  amid  this  circle  did  not  take  from  its 
strength.  But  society  at  that  lime  was  not  delicate.  As  has 
been,  as  will  always  be  the  case,  money  asserted  its  power, 
and  those  who  possessed  it,  became  personages  of  the  hour. 
Madame  Varin  received,  and  everybod\-  went  to  her  rooms. 
There  was  much  social  attraction  to  be  witnessed.  Alont- 

*  Dnssieux  tells  us  that  Mine.  Penni^^sciiilt  wn"?  nhle  to  ohtain  the  |>ardon  of  her 
husband  by  the  InHuence  she  had  obtained  uver  de  Chuiiieui.  After  Penni&seauU's 
eond«miwtiofi  to  nine  fears'  banishment  from  Vam,  a  fine  of  500  Hmvt  and  the 
restittttion  of  6oo,ocx}  /ivrts  she  obtained  for  him  letters  of  jasti6cation,  and  liberty 
to  retain  his  fiaadalcatly  acquired  wealth,  (p.  244.) 
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calm,  as  called  upon  by  his  position,  was  liberal  in  his  1iospi> 
tality.  De  Levis  entertained  as  became  his  rank.  Bigot 
daily  saw  his  house  full  of  guests;  his  rooms  were  almost 
ahva)\s  open  to  compaiiy.  In  his  profusion  he  eclipsed  the 
governor-general  himself. 

Maurin,  another  of  the  set,  is  described  as  the  most 
deformed  man  in  Canada,  humpbacked,  with  a  repulsive 
expression  of  countenance;  but  he  possessed  capaciiy,  and 
was  industrious  and  on  occasions  ostentatiously  lavish.  His 
master  passion  was  to  obtain  money.  No  man,  more  capable 
of  furthering  the  views  of  Cadet,  could  have  been  found.  It 
was  to  these  two  men,  Pcnnisseault  and  Maurin,  that  the 
supply  of  the  government  of  Montreal  and  the  posts  of  the 
upper  country  were  entrusted. 

Notwithstanding  the  privations  of  the  winter  of  1755-56, 
and  the  depression  which  they  caused,  de  Vaudrcuil  resolved 
to  strike  a  blow  which,  while  it  would  give  confidence  in  the 
distress  which  was  being  experienced,  would  likewise  be  a 
step  towards  the  realization  of  the  policy,  he  ardently  desired 
to  carry  out,  the  destruction  of  Oswego. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  that  at  the  end  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Mohawk,  which  were  followed  in  the  line  of 
communication  with  Oswego,  at  the  point  where  the  carrying 
place  commenced,  the  modem  city  of  Rome,  a  fort  had  been 
constructed  for  the  storage  of  supplies.  A  second  fort,  known 
as  fort  Bull,  was  at  Wood's  creek,  the  western  end  of  the 
portage.  It  was  a  block-house  with  storehouses,  surrounded 
by  a  palisade  fence  as  a  protection  against  Indians.  De 
L^ry  was  sent  from  Montreal  to  surprise  these  forts.  He  left 
Montreal  in  the  middle  of  March,  1756,  and  ascended  the 
Saint  Lawrence  to  La  Presentation,  Ogdensburg.  He  thence 
crossed  the  country  in  a  difficult  march  of  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles.  His  force  numerically  consisted  of  3 1 1  men :  93 
of  the  marine  regiment,  1 66  Canadian  militia,  and  82  Indians. 
The  intention  was  to  destroy  both  forts  if  possible.  As  the 
detachment  arrived  at  the  road  between  them,  some  waggon 
drivers  were  captured,  from  whom  information  of  their 
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strength  was  ()!)t;iined.    De  Ldry  learned  that  fort  Williams 

was  (!(  fciul(j(l  by  four  cannon  and  four  hundred  men.  The 
second  fort  was  guarded  only  by  a  few  soldiers.  French 
accounts  give  the  numbers  at  sixty,  Enj^iish  writers  at  thirty. 
Moreover,  it  was  believed  that  Johnson  was  hast*  iiinjr  to 
reiiif.  ice  the  fjarrisons  ;  he  had  suinni<iiied  the  liuii  uis  imme- 
diately to  appear.  Kort  Bull  was  also  of  importance  from 
the  ainouut  of  supplies  stored  there,  and  de  Lcry  was  but  a 
short  distance  from  it. 

When  the  w.i^guners  had  been  taken,  a  negro  had  e^c  ai  u  d 
to  give  the  alarm,  so  the  garrison  was  on  the  alert.  I  he 
Indians  were  lelL  belvaul,  and  de  Ler\'  w  iih  the  troops  hurried 
forward  with  the  intt  ntioii  ofiuakinL;  a  rush  through  the  open 
g^ate.  But  the  defenders  had  time  tu  close  it.  De  Leiy  sum- 
niMiied  the  garri'^on  to  surrender,  promising  them  lift,  and 
pruiection.  l  lie  answer  was  a  volley  of  nuisKct-y  aiul  an 
attack  of  hand  grciiailcs.  The  gate  was  soon  beaten  ia,  and 
tin-  (K  ti  nders  were  killed,  "five  only  escaped."*  among  them 
one  woman.  Much  of  the  powder  \\a^  thrown  into  the  river. 
By  som  ■  means  the  fort  caught  fire,  and  one  of  the  magazines 
bk'W  \\\).  De  Lery  had  bureiv'  time  tu  rerno\c  hi.-,  tiu-ups  to 
escape  the  explosion.  The  entire  fort,  witli  the  provisions, 
was  destroyed.  The  loss  ui  the  I*  rench  is  .elated  at  two  killed 
and  live  uuunded.  The  prisoner-,  consisting  mostly  of  the 
teamsters  taken  iti  the  morning,  were  e<i.rricd  to  Montrcak 
They  are  represented  as  thirty  in  numbcr.+ 

At  this  date  the  \  illage  of  Saint  Re;jis,  opposite  the  town 
of  Cornwall,  on  the  south  of  the  Saint  l,a\\  rence,  was  settled 
by  some  Iroquois  famihes  from  ihc  Sauit  Saint  Louis,  it  was 
regarded  as  the  tir-^t  of  a  scries  of  posts  between  Ogdcnsburg 
and  Montieal,  to  impede  Liie  tiescent  of  the  ri\er  i)y  a  hu.sLile 
force.  An  aLleiupt  was  also  made  to  strer.gLhen  the  French 
possession  of  tlic  south  shurc  ol  lake  Ontario.    De  Villiers 

•  Doc.  HUt.  N.Y.,  L,  p.  511. 

+  The  Xi^ii  York  Afercury  o{  thr  I2ih  of  Aptil,  rcla'cs  firini^-  htnnc;  lif-nrd 
in  the  morning,  a  party  was  s«nt  out  frum  ihe  furl  to  uid  the  leaiu^icrs,  and  that, 
those  constiluling  it,  did  not  return :  a  (act  which  explains  the  number  of  prisoners. 
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had  been  sent  in  April  with  800  men  to  Riviere  au  Sable,  a 
stream  now  known  as  Sandy  Creek,  discharging  itself  about 
thirty-five  miles  east  of  Oswego.  From  this  spot  attempts 
were  made  from  time  to  time  to  harass  and  distress  that 
garrison,  and  to  cut  off  its  supplies.  Oswego  was  too  weak  to 
attempt  any  enterprise  to  dislodge  this  force.  There  was 
likewise  much  sickness,  owing  to  neglect  in  sending  pro> 
visions,  and  the  troops  were  without  bedding  and  sufficient 
blankets.  Many  deaths  had  taken  place,  and  the  men 
suffered  from  privations,  which  care  on  the  part  of  those, 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  sending  supplies,  could  with  no 
great  labour  have  averted.  The  consequence  was,  that  on  the 
arrival  of  spring  many  of  the  garrison  were  from  weakness 
unfit  for  duty.  The  blame  of  this  neglect  has  been  cast  upon 
Shirley  by  his  enemies ;  it  may  rather  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  executive  officers,  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supply. 

On  lake  Champlain,  the  fortifications  at  Ticonderoga  had 
been  energetically  continued  ;  at  the  end  of  May  2,000  French 
troops  were  in  position  there  ;  the  regiments  of  ^  La  Reine  " 
and  Languedoc.  Niagara  had  also  been  reinforced  by  the 
battalion  of  Bearne.  Two  vessels  had  been  constructed  on 
lake  Ontario  of  fifteen  and  twenty  guns,  to  maintain  the 
connection  between  forts  Frontenac  and  Niagara.  Except 
from  the  privation  arising  from  the  want  of  provisions,  French 
interests  in  all  directions  were  becoming  affirmed,  promising 
that  in  the  next  campaign  success  would  be  found  on  the  side 
of  Canada.  What  added  to  the  general  encouragement  was 
the  return  to  Canada  of  the  chevalier  de  Rigaud,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  governor.  He  had  been  taken  prisoner  the 
preceding  year,  and  on  being  sent  to  England  was  released. 
He  was  the  bearer  of  the  important  news  that  a  fleet  was 
leaving  France  with  strong  reinforcements,  bringing  a  supply 
of  food  and  munitions,  and  what  was  equally  indispensable,  a 
large  sum  of  money. 

The  fleet  arrived  on  the  i  ith  of  May,  1756,  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Quebec,  when  its  further  progress  was  impeded  by 
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the  descent  of  large  masses  (A'  (lirdUw^  ice,  ;uk1  from  ihc  lateness 
of  the  season  in  the  opening  of  navigation,  the  city  couid  not 
be  reached.  The  new  general,  the  marquis  de  Montcalm, 
landed  and  drove  to  Quebec.  The  reinforcements  consisted 
of  the  hatt.ilions  of  La  Sarre  and  R(>\  al  Rousillon ;  at  the 
same  time  large  stores  of  jm  »\  isious  and  munitions  of  war 
with  1,300,000  /k'res  in  specie  had  been  sent;  in  ail  respects 
a  material  aid  to  the  colony. 

.\in<:»ni;  the  v  essels  was  "  Le  Le<  i[)ard."  Shortly  after  the 
lar.diii;^  of  the  troops  it  w  as  apparent  that  man}'  were  suffer- 
in  l;  from  a  pestilent  fever  contracted  in  the  \  essei.  Three 
hundred,  [)rostrate  with  this  disease,  were  at  one  time  in  the 
hospital  ;  man}'  of  the  nuns  caught  the  infection.  It  pene- 
trated into  the  city,  where  several  of  the  inhabitants  sulfercd 
from  the  attack,  and  manv  became  victims  to  it. 

The  new  coniniandei  in-cln'ef  was  Loui^  Joseph,  marquis 
de  Montcalin-Gozon  de  Saint  V'eran.  In  hi>tor}  he  is  simply 
knriw  n  1>\  tlie  name  of  Montcalm,  Ik  w.i^  born  at  Condiac, 
near  Ninie-.  in  February,  1/12:  he  was  in  his  forty -si.xth  year. 
He  had  entered  the  annv  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  had  seen 
much  .service;  in  his  early  years  he  had  had  the  advantage  of 
being  careful!}'  educated  by  a  natural  sun  of  his  grandfather. 
His  studies  had  been  turned  in  the  flircction  of  cla.ssical  litera- 
ture, for  which  he  ever  retained  a  strong  admiratioti,  and  he 
never  lost  hi.s  love  of  letters,  lie  had  man}-  of  the  tastes  of  a 
simple  country  gentlemaTi.  and  his  letters  suggest, that  he  would 
willingly  have  retired  to  his  estate,  to  improve  and  de\  t  !■  p  Ins 
property.  He  was  in  his  twenty-third  year  when  he  succeeded 
to  his  title,  su.^taiaed  by  an  estate  ^,\  xunc  value,  but  weifdited 
by  debt.  He  had  married  a  lady  ot  good  family  with  >onie 
property,  Madenioiselle  Talon  du  Houlay.  Ten  children  were 
born  from  this  uniiMi,  tw  o  of  w  hom  only  were  sons;  if  an}-th?ntr 
ever  crus.->cd  the  aftection  which  Montcalm  bore  for  his  home, 
it  was  the  thought  of  provision  for  his  daughters,  but  his 
elastic  mind  at  once  recovered  from  the  depression.  As  is 
frequently  the  <  ase  w  ith  men  of  genius,  his  mother  is  recorded 
as  possessing  great  force  of  character,  and  to  the  last  retaining 
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inilucticc  over  her  son,  ilc  had  been  twice se\crcl\  w  uiuicd. 
}'~ail)  in  hi.^  career  he  was  <Jistin«;uished  by  his  -.illaiitry  and 
abiiity.  h'rom  his  rank  and  capacity  he  obtained  a  high 
position  in  the  army,  and  bcinj^  well  known  in  inilitar\- circles, 
he  reached  that  prominence  which  in  modern  Uinci,  i:,  described 
as  "thecominLj  man."  He  was  selected  by  d'Ar^enson,  not 
from  court  iiitlucnce.  It  was  evident  that  a  soldier  of  high 
character  and  dctcrmiiiatjun  was  called  for  in  Canada,  to  resist 
the  force  w  hich  would  be  brought  intotlie  field  against  1  i.ince; 
and  Montt-  ilin  \vas  looked  upon  as  fulhlliiig  these  con<iiii< >ns. 

1  he  fad  is  curious,  but  it  is  indisputable  thai  M'-ntcahn's 
name  is  not  h\:ld  universally  in  reverence  by  the  hicnch 
Canadians.  A  majority  assign  the  first  post  in  jx  jmiar 
e5?timation  to  de  Ixvis  ;  that  such  is  the  case  aduiils  of 
ex]>j.inalion.  At  that  date  tlieie  wvir.  two  parlies  in  the 
pruviuLe,  and  the  feelinL;  which  distingui-lu d  them  cannot  be 
said  to  have  passed  a\\a\,  although  the  .succcedmL;  une 
iunidred  and  thirty  yeais  lia\  c  uWcn  birth  to  events  ci  - 
fully  to  modify  it.  Tlu-  c- >i!>i;tiiLi< -n  '  '1  the  forces  in  the  j)ro- 
vincc,  lu  some  extent  c.iu.^eu  a  divergence  of  ^entinH-nt. 
between  the  governor-general  and  the  general  in  <  i  >inrnand. 
1  he  I  ukI  forces,  so  called  b<  cau.^c  they  u  (  re  under  the  aunis- 
tcr  ol  uar,  constituted  Uic  troops  lately  arrived.  They  were 
regiments  retaining  the  distinguished  reputation  gained  in 
many  of  the  great  battles  of  the  past  sixty  \a  ar-^.  during' 
which,  excepting  tiie  intervals  of  jn  ace,  war  liad  been  carried 
on.  They  were  regarded  as  the  force  to  be  relied  u\><  >n  in 
great  operations,  and  as  might  be  sui)po.scd  tliey  looked  upon 
their  own  general  a>.  tlu  ii  r.atural  leader. 

The  colonial  force,  aitiiuugh  generally  officered  and  recruited 
in  France,  contained  many  Canadians  in  its  ranks.  One 
theur\-  in  the  oiih~^tnu:nt  of  men  was  llic  inducement  to  settle 
in  Canada.  Ik  ni  l)eing  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of 
marine,  it  was  knuu  n  as  the  marine  force.  De  \  audreuil 
himself  belonged  to  this  !)raneh  of  the-  service,  and  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  it,  rcrsonaHy,  lie  was  di>inchned  to 
welcome  any  general  officer  of  rank,  whose  presence  was  a 
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limit  to  his  powers,  however  theoretical  his  own  superior  posi- 
tion. Moreover,  he  desired  to  retain  control  of  all  operations, 
and  in  his  reports  to  the  minister  he  was  careful  to  place 
himself  In  prominence  as  directing  the  campaign,  never  hesi- 
tating, in  case  of  failure,  to  throw  the  blame  elsewhere. 

DeVaudreuil  was  a  native  Canadian  by  feeling  as  by  birth. 
For  some  years  he  had  looked  forward  to  his  fortunes  being 
■assisted  by  his  rank  in  the  marine  corps,  and  he  was 
jealously  sensitive  of  what  was  due  to  his  position.  The 
colonial  feeling  was  beginning  to  assert  itself  French 
manners  and  ideas  were  not  those  of  the  colonist,  and  there 
was  a  quiet  assumption  of  superiority  of  the  metropolitan 
over  the  provincial.  There  was  much  in  colonial  life  in 
which  the  former  was  at  a  disadvantage.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  more  cosmopolitan  influences  on  character,  manners 
and  general  education,  the  provincial  could  not  but  feel  that 
he  had  no  little  to  learn.  In  both  the  English  and  French 
colonics  there  was  this  want  of  accord,  and  however  kept  in 
subordination  by  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  it  did  not 
always  tend  to  a  good  understanding.  It  is  pertinent  to  ask, 
althou-h  greatly  modified,  if  the  sentiment  to-day  is  entirely 
extinct? 

The  second  in  command  was  Francis  Gaston,  chevalier  de 
Levis.  Bom  in  17 19,  he  had  entered  the  army  at  sixteen,  so 
he  had  twenty  years'  service.  He  had  been  present  at 
Dettingen  in  1743.  He  lived  to  attain  the  higlicst  rank, dying 
in  1787  as  due  de  Levis.  He  brought  with  him  a  high  rcpu* 
tation  ;  his  military  training,  his  ability,  his  indefatigability 
and  courage  at  once  obtained  recognition. 

De  Bourlamaque,  a  colonel  of  infantry,  who  acted  as  an 
officer  of  engineers,  was  the  third  in  command ;  perhaps  some- 
what pedantic,  but  possessing  experience,  and  of  good  talents. 
He  obtained  the  entire  confidence  of  Montcalm,  who  wrote  to 
him  without  restraint 

The  chief  aide-de-camp  was  de  Bougainville,  who  had  been 
highly  educated  for  civil  life,  and  had  passed  from  the  law  to 
the  army.   In  after  years  he  entered  the  navy,  to  be  the  first 
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of  French  navigators  to  sail  round  the  world,  leaving  behind 
him  a  memoir  of  his  voyage: 

With  the  troops  lately  sent  to  Canada,  French  power 
possessed  formidable  strength.  In  view  of  the  end  to  be 
attained,  and*  the  autocratic  character  of  the  government, 
which  could  enforce  unity  of  purpose;  in  view  of  the  extraor- 
dinary ability  of  the  military  leaders,  and  the  facility  with 
which  troops,  stores,  and  guns  could  be  moved  on  the  water 
communications,  Canada  might  be  considered  to  be  almost 
irresistible  by  land.  So  long  as  the  limit  of  the  proposed 
operations  was  observed,  and  her  large  disciplined  force  was 
only  opposed  by  the  undisciplined  provincial  troops,  com- 
manded by  officers  without  experience  and  without  knowledge 
of  war,  Canada  could  set  the  British  provinces  at  defiance. 
It  was  no  question  of  personal  gallantry ;  the  operations  in 
the  field  called  for  generalship  and  combination,  with  the 
power  of  judging  and  acting  with  rapidity  in  situations  of 
trial.  The  design  of  France  was  to  hold  lake  Champlain  as 
French  territory,  and  to  regain  full  possession  of  lake  Gcoi^ ; 
to  drive  the  English  from  Osw^o,  and  to  command  the  entire 
waters  of  lake  Ontario.  With  Niagara  in  undisputed  pos- 
session to  make  transit  to  lake  Erie  impossible  to  English 
commerce,  and  what  was  held  even  of  greater  importance,  to 
command  the  southern  communication  to  Louisiana  by  the 
Ohio,  New  France,  extending  from  the  lakes,  could  be  held 
intact  with  the  capacity  of  expansion  to  the  east  or  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

There  were  three  thousand  regular  land  troops  in  Canada, 
and  fourteen  hundred  at  Louisbourg ;  tw  o  thousand  of  the 
marine  corps,  equally  well  drilled  and  officered.  The  militia 
included  every  man  from  fifteen  to  sixty.  The  native  Canadian 
received  no  pay;  his  services  were  called  out  as  was  held 
expedient.  His  arms  and  accoutrements  were  furnished  him 
and  he  served  for  his  rations.  The  force  was  admirably  fitted 
for  scouting  and  fighting  in  the  woods ;  the  species  of  war  in 
accordance  with  Canadian  traditions.  These  expeditions  had 
been  remarkable  for  endurance,  patience,  and  courage,  which 
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had  been  shewn.  But  the  Canadian  militia  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  movement  in  the  field,  when  perfect  and  firm  discipline 
ensure  the  unshrinking  steadiness  by  which  so  many  fields 
have  been  won.  The  number  appeared  large  upon  paper,  but 
the  habitants  could  not  in  numbers  be  called  away  from  their 
farms,  without  causing  distress  by  the  non-production  of  food. 
They  were  therefore  not  present  tn  the  field  in  great  force, 
except  when  called  out,  owing  to  some  emergency.  They 
scarcely  ever  exceeded  one  thousand  under  arms.  A  large 
number  were  profitably  employed  in  the  transport  of  stores, 
and  when  so  engaged  they  received  pay. 

One  great  superiority  of  Canada  lay  in  the  control,  which 
had  been  obtained  over  the  Indians,  by  the  French  officers 
brought  in  contact  with  them.  It  was  not  simply  attribu- 
table to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  missionar}';  although, 
that  point  of  view  can  not  be  set  out  of  consideration.  Many 
of  the  western  tribes,  were  indeed  as  little  impressed  by 
Christianity  as  in  the  days  of  de  Champlain.  It  was  owing  to 
the  conciliatory  manner  in  which  the  Indian  was  treated,  and 
by  the  care  and  forbearance  exercised,  that  his  devotion  to 
French  interests  was  maintained.  The  great  majority  of  the 
tribes  were  ranged  on  their  side.  Except  the  Six  Nations,  which 
were  kept  under  control  by  the  tact  and  abilit)'  of  Johnson, 
the  Indians  had  embraced  the  French  cause.  On  the  western 
lakes  there  was  no  influence  to  interfere  with  the  French. 
On  the  Ohio  the  disaster  of  Braddock  had  established  a  firm 
belief  in  the  inability  of  the  English  to  cope  with  France. 
The  successful  inroads  on  the  villages  of  the  Alleghanies  by 
bands  of  Indians  led  by  Canadian  officers  to  destroy  all  settle- 
ment, with  scarcely  any  opposition,  had  removed  all  Uie 
feeling  once  entertained  of  English  prestige.  There  was,  like- 
wise, a  powerful  factor  in  the  creation  of  this  spirit  of  hostility 
in  the  want  of  proper  consideration  which  the  Indians  had 
experienced  from  the  provincial  houses  of  assembly,  and 
from  the  traders,  when  the  interests  of  the  Indian  had  come 
into  question.  It  had  been  the  great  difficulty  with  which 
Johnson  had  to  contend.   Had  not  his  appointment  from  the 
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home  goveroment  made  him  independent  of  the  house  of 
assembly  at  Albany,  and  the  traders  who  influenced  it,  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  exercise  the  power  which  he 
obtained. 

The  events  of  the  years  1755  and  1 756  may  be  looked  upon 
as  clearly  establishing  that,  in  spite  of  the  greater  wealth  and 
population  of  the  British  provinces,  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  act  aggressively  against  Canada  with  any  chance 
of  success.  They  possibly  would  have  prevented  any  advance 
into  their  own  country  ;  but  they  would  not  have  been  able 
to  push  fon^'ard  their  frontier.  No  flag  but  that  of  France 
would  have  been  seen  on  lake  Champlain  and  lake  Ontaria 
The  Ohio  would  have  remained  closed  to  English  settlement, 
and  the  Allcghanics  would  have  formed  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  British  provinces.  It  was  alone  the  powerful 
intervention  of  England,  directed  by  the  genius  of  the  great 
mind  of  Chatham,  which  led  ^  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
British  cause.  It  is  the  epitaph  which  history  has  written  on 
his  tomb. 

By  this  date  Ticonderoga  had  been  fortified,  and  was  now 
garrisoned.  Reports,  however,  reached  Canada  of  the  large 
number  of  provincial  troops  gathered  at  the  southern  end  of 
lake  George  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  it  Chevalier  de 
Levis  had  already  proceeded  to  Ticonderoga  in  command, 
where  he  was  shortly  to  be  joined  by  Montcalm,  when  the 
operations  for  the  ensuing  year  would  be  determined. 

De  Vaudreuil  had  kept  constantly  in  view  the  design  of 
destroying  Oswego.  The  preparations,  made  for  Dieskau  to 
ascend  to  fort  Frontenac,  clearly  shew  that  the  expedition  was 
set  aside  owing  to  the  report  of  Varin  that  Crown  Point  was 
seriously  menaced.*  De  Vaudreuil  now  reverted  to  that 
policy,  believing  that  if  Oswego  were  vigorously  threatened 
the  strength  gathered  for  the  attack  of  Ticonderoga  would  be 
diverted  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  impossible  if  an 
attack  were  made  in  force  with  artillery  it  would  succeed.  In 

•  Doc.  llisl.  N.V.,  1.,  p.  472.  De  Vsiudrcuil  to  ibe  Minister,  Montreal,  24 
July,  I75S- 
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one  of  his  subsequent  letters  to  the  minister  he  claimed  much 
of  the  merit  of  the  conquest,  and  spoke  highl}'  of  the  conduct 
of  his  brother  and  the  Canadians  ;*  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  operation  was  organizol  by  Montcalm  in  the 
form  which  assured  its  success. 

A  council  was  held  at  Albany  at  the  close  of  1755,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  attack  forts  Frontenac  and  Niagara,  to  take 
possession  of  Crown  Point,  and  to  cause  a  diversion,  by  sending 
a  party  up  the  Chaudiire  valley  for  the  attack  of  the  parishes 
hear  Quebec ;  likewise  that  a  second  expedition  should  be 
organized  against  fort  Duquesne.  As  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  declined  to  contribute  men  or  money,  that  part  of 
the  campaign  was  abandoned.  There  was  no  great  alacri^ 
in  the  northern  provinces  in  acting  upon  the  decision.  It  was 
foreseen  that  a  great  expenditure  must  be  incurred,  and  a  large 
force  of  men  called  into  the  field.  The  knowledge,  however, 
that  the  house  of  commons  had  voted  1 5,000  to  be  divided 
among  the  colonics,  chan-cJ  this  policy  ;  the  troops  were 
raised,  and  preparations  actively  commenced.'!* 

Shirley  retained  his  position  as  commander-in-chief,  but  he 
was  experiencing  difficulty  and  opposition.  He  had  not  borne 
his  honours  with  modesty,  and  had  interfered  with  Johnson's 
position,  to  create  a  strong  feelir.g  of  enniii)  to  himself. 
Delancey  had  influenced  the  governor  of  New  York,  sir 
Charles  Hardy,  to  write  unfavourable  reports  of  Shirley  to 
England  ;  and  his  failure  of  the  preceding  year  had  given 
ground,  for  distrust  of  his  capacity  to  lead  troops  in  the  field. 
He  could  take  a  wide  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  political 
situation,  and  his  courage  led  him  to  face  the  solution  of  any 
difficulty.  Diflferent  qualities  are,  however,  required  in  the 
efR>rts  and  complications  of  war,  to  those  which  can  conceive 
an  end  to  be  accomplished.  Shirley  was  without  the  experi- 
ence, by  which  men  learn  to  act  in  tr)  ing  circumstances,  and 
he  never  shewed  the  natural  ability  in  this  direction  by  which 


*  De  VmdKoil  to  d'Argeinoa,  90  Angiiflt,  1756.  N.Y.  Doa,  X.,  p.  47a. 
t  N.Y.  Doc.,  VIL,  p.  34. 
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the  disadvantage  may  be  overcome.  Nevertheless^  he  resolved 
to  retain  command  at  Os\s'ego.  The  operations  at  fort  WilUam 
Henry  he  placed  under  Winslow. 

As  early  as  February  sir  Charles  Hardy  was  informed  that 
the  earl  of  Loudoun  was  appointed  commander-in-chief;  at 
the  same  time  notification  was  made  that  Johnson  was 
appointed  agent  for  Indian  affairs*  In  March  these  appoint- 
ments were  officially  communicated  to  the  governors  of 
provinces,  with  the  information  of  the  vote  of  money  by  the 
British  parliament  Loudoun  did  not  however  appear  until 
the  end  of  July;  the  letters  were  brought  by  colonel  Daniel 
Webb,  who  arrived  with  general  Abercrombie  early  in  June,  in 
command  of  a  reinforcement  of  troops. 

During  the  period  that  Shirley  remained  in  command  he 
continued  to  organize  the  forces.  He  rebuilt  fort  Bull, 
destif))  ccl  by  de  Ldry  in  March,  and  he  gathered  supplies  to 
be  forwarded  to  Oswego.  Winslow's  troops  had  been  first 
quartered  at  the  Half-Moon,  north  of  Albany,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Mohawk.  There  was  a  fort  at  Stillwater,  higher  up  the 
stream ;  and  the  old  fort  of  Saratoga  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson  had  been  re-established.  The  stores  were  sent  up 
the  Hudson  to  fort  Edward  and  thence  forwarded  to  lake 
George.  Winslow,  with  the  force  under  his  command,  was 
quartered  at  fort  William  Henry,  where  he  commenced  build> 
ing  whale  boats  to  carry  the  troops  to  Ticonderoga,  with  three 
sloops  for  cruising  on  the  lake. 

Supplies  had  also  to  be  sent  to  Oswego ;  for  this  purpose 
Shirley  organized  a  force  of  New  England  men,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries.  They  were  3^000  in  number, 
armed  with  a  gun  and  hatchet,  and  told  off  into  companies  of 
'fifty  men,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  colonel  Brad- 
street  He  had  seen  some  service  at  the  first  taking  of 
Louisbourg ;  and  as  a  captain  in  sir  William  Pepperell's  regi- 
ment he  had  remained  in  the  garrison,  until  the  fortress  was 
given  over  to  the  French.  When  hostilities  broke  out  he 


•  17  Febrnaiy.  N.Y.  Doc,  VII.,  p.  37. 
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oflfered  his  services,  and  had  been  made  by  Sliirlcy  his 
adjutant-general.* 

De  Villiers  still  remained  at  Sandy  creek  with  a  force  of 
sufficient  strength  to  harass  stragglers  from  Oswego;  and 
his  scouts  were  always  active  in  obtaining  information.  His 
presence  was  known  ;  the  place  where  he  was  encamped  being 
not  far  from  Oswego.  An  active  commander  would  have 
recognised  the  necessity  of  exterminating  this  swarm  of 
hornets,  continually  inflicting  injury,  stinging  when  least 
expected.  During  the  winter  the  provincial  troops  at  Oswego 
had  been  few  in  number,  and  suffered  from  sickness :  a  fact 
which  explains  their  inaction.  The  men  had  now  generally 
regained  health,  and  reinforcements  had  arrived.  A  com- 
mander having  enterprise  would  have  made  some  eflbrt  to 
dislodge  de  Villiers,  and  prevent  him  being  mischievous ;  but 
the  Canadian  leader  was  left  without  interference.  Hearing 
that  Bradstreet  was  engaged  in  taking  up  a  large  supply  of 
stores  and  provisions,  de  Viiliers,  with  about  seven  hundred 
men,  determined  to  intercept  him.  Bradstreet  had  moved 
forward  rapidly  and  safely  delivered  his  charge.  De  Villiers 
finding  that  he  was  too  late  to  assault  him,  awaited  his  return 
on  the  downward  journey. 

Bradstreet  had  divided  his  boats  into  three  divisions,  and 
was  ascending  with  the  first  division.  He  had  reached  a 
distance  of  nine  miles  when  he  came  into  the  ambush.  There 
were  about  three  hundred  men  with  him,'|' who  received  the  full 
fire  from  the  concealed  enemy.  Several  were  killed  orwounded, 
some  endeavoured  to  reach  the  opposite  shore,  others  less 
fortunate  were  taken.  Seeing  that  a  part  of  the  French  force 
was  endeavouring  to  cross  under  the  protection  of  an  island, 
Bradstreet  with  a  few  men  reached  it  before  them,  and  drove 
back  those  in  front,  and  being  reinforced,  entirely  prevented 
de  Villiers  from  carrying  out  his  purpose.   At  this  time  Brad- 

•  Brntl  ricct  served  with  disririction  Hurinp  the  war.  Sul)sequently  he  obtained 
a  commission  in  the  regular  service,  tie  died  a  major-geneial  in  New  York, 
in  1774. 

t  Doe.  Hiit.,  New  York,  I.,  p.  4fo. 
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Street  heard  that  the  second  divbion  liad  arriv'ed,  and  he  sent 
them  orders  to  defend  the  river  where  they  were:  I  \  igher  u  p 
the  stream  the  French  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  western 
bank,  and  had  established  themselves  in  a  pine  swamp.  After 
an  exchange  of  shots,  Bradstreet  charged  and  drove  the  French 
into  the  river ;  many  were  killed  ;  others  were  drowned  in  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  opposite  shore.  There  was  a  ford  some 
distance  up  stream,  and  it  was  taken  by  the  remainder  of  de 
VilUers*  force  to  support  those  who  were  engaged.  Thc>'  in 
their  turn  were  driven  back  with  loss.  Shortly  afterwards  rein- 
forcements arrived  from  Osw^o;  but  it  was  too  late  to  follow 
the  retreating  enemy.  The  folk)wing  day  it  rained  so  hard  diat 
nothing  could  be  done.  Bradstreet's  loss  was  twenty  killed 
and  as  many  missing,  twenty'-four  slightly  wounded.  He 
brought  back  eighty  French  fir^ocks  to  Sdienectady.  The 
loss  of  the  French  was  set  down  at  one  hundred  killed  and 
wounded.   The  affair  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1756. 

Abercrombie  had  been  accompanied  by  900  regular  troops 
of  "Ot ways,"  afterwards  the  35th  regiment  On  their  arrival 
Shirley  resigned  his  comniand,  and  went  to  New  York,  to 
meet  lord  Loudoun,  and  to  report  what  had  been  done.  If 
this  nobleman's  name  ever  for  a  moment  is  mentioned  in 
histor)',  it  is  in  connection  with  his  utter  insignificance,  and 
his  abortive  attempt  against  Loutsbourg.  It  was  his  mistaken 
policy  in  removing  troops  from  the  northern  frontier  which 
exposed  fort  William  Henry  to  the  attack  of  Montcalm  the 
following  >-car.  Franklin  has  preserved  the  witticism  of  a 
Pennsylvania  agent  in  New  York,  that  Loudoun  was  like 
Saint  George  on  the  sideboard  ;  always  on  horseback,  but  he 
never  moved  on.  His  incompetence  only  extended  over  two 
years,  when  he  was  recalled.  He  was  a  man  entirely  destitute 
of  all  resources,  and  the  record  of  his  service  is  that  of  continual 
failure,  and  incapacity  of  understanding  what  was  necesasary 
to  be  done. 

One  difficulty  not  of  his  own  creation  he  had  to  contend 
with ;  the  orders  that  in  all  operations,  when  imperial  troops 
were  joined  with  provincials,  provincial  officers^  whatever  their 
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rank,  should  take  their  place  only  as  captains.  The  order  was 
objectionable  both  by  its  arrangement  and  its  injustice.  The 
remedy  to  this  imbecile  regulation  was  plain  :  when  necessary, 
to  give  local  rank  to  an  officer  to  command  in  the  field. 
Loudoun  endeavoured  to  arrange  matters,  and  Winslow,  with 
his  good  sense,  did  the  best  he  was  able  to  assist  him  ;  the 
order,  however,  prevented  the  united  action  at  the  time  of  the 
home  and  provincial  troops.* 

It  was  not  on  lake  Champlain  that  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  British  provinces  was  called  for.  The  attack  against 
Oswego  was  resolved  upon,  and  Montcalm  was  summoned  to 
Montreal  to  organize  and  conduct  it  The  regiment  stationed 
at  fort  Niagara  was  brought  to  fort  Frontenac  There  were 
accordingly  three  foments  of  r^fulars,  some  companies  of 
the  marine  force  and  the  Canadian  militia,  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Indians  assembled  there.  The  whole  amounted  to 
3,000  men,  well  supplied  with  artillety;  some  of  the  guns 
being  those  taken  from  the  unfortunate  Braddock. 

The  forts  in  Oswego  had  been  reconnoitred,  and  they  had 
been  pronounced  to  be  untenable.  It  was  known  that  they 
were  garrisoned  by  recruits,  and  by  a  force  which,  during  the 
past  winter,  had  suffered  from  sickness.-f*  The  main  fort  on  the 
west  of  the  river  was  protected  by  earthworks  and  mounted 
with  cannon.  The  defences  had  been  completed  against  the 
south  and  west,  but  to  the  north  at  the  lake  there  was  no 
protection.  It  had  been  considered  that  the  second  fort, 
Ontario,  on  the  east  of  the  river,  rendered  such  defences 
unnecessary.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  star,  composed  of 
timbers  upwards  of  a  foot  in  thickness,  flattened  and  secured 
together.  It  furnished  a  defence  against  musket  shut,  but 
was  of  no  protection  against  artillery  of  weight    A  few  well- 

•  N.Y.  U)c.,  VII.,  p.  121. 

t  There  is  a  reuuu-kable  letter  from  the  interpreter,  John  Van  Seice,  to  Sir 
Wiiliam  Johmon,  6  March,  1756  [N.Y.  Doe.,  VIL,  p.  74],  in  wbicif  he  mtes 

that  ten  soldiers  had  been  seize<l  a  mile  from  the  fort  by  Oswaj^atchie  Indians. 
Seice  cnntinues  :  "  II*»  [Mercer]  writes  me  that  his  people  nrc  fyinix  very  fast,  and 

no  provisions  for  the  men  He  say».  Sir,  that  it  there  does  not  cume 

Ptovisions  to  him  against  the  35th  of  March,  they  must  give  it  over.*' 
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directed  shots  would  destroy  the  stniclure.  The  ijarrison 
consisted  of  370  men,  recruits  who  had  l.ttcl\- joined  I'cppcrcll's 
rc  :;ai]cnt.  There  was  a  tluid  up.hnished  fort  alxjiii  a  mile  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  fort  Gloi^c,  which  from  its 
recotjniscd  want  of  value,  had  been  christened  by  the  ir.en 
"fort  Rascal."  It  h^d  iudicilu  been  occupied  as  a  cattle  pen. 
Since  de  V'illiers'  raids  150  of  the  Jersey  provincials  had  been 
stationed  there.* 

The  cii^^incer  McKchai  .  w  in*  had  been  .sent  up  to  complete 
the  defences,  had  found  that  the  works  were  incapable  of 
development ;  indeed,  their  weakness  was  well  kiviwa.  The 
f^arrison  was  composed  of  newly  enlisted  men,  w  irhout  disci- 
phra-.  turther  than  tlicy  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
fircarrax  \\  lien  the  siege  operations  commenced,  the  sailors, 
artificers  and  labourers  who  lived  outside,  on  the  ai)}>earance 
of  Montcahn's  force  took  refuge  witlnn  the  walls.  Allhuugh 
the  garrison  generally  was  in  good  health,  the  winter's  sick- 
ness in  the  fort  had  not  wholly  disappeared. 

Montcalm's  preparations  at  hrontenac  were  comjiletcd  by 
the  4th  of  Augu.st.  A  few  days  previously  de  Ric^aiid  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Xiaouare  bay,  Sackctt's  harbour,  to  take  conunand 
of  the  force  which  had  been  moved  from  .Sand\-  creek  to  this 
place.  Under  the  command  of  dc  V'illiers,  it  had  snffered  fn^ni 
sickness,  and  from  losses  in  the  expeditions  he  had  undertaken. 
This  spot  had  been  .selected  as  the  point  where  tlic  assembly 
of  the  troops  should  be  made,  and  at  which  the  organization 
should  be  completed  for  the  advance. 

Montcalm  left  fort  Frontenac  on  the  night  of  the  4th  and 
reached  Wolfe  island,  masking  his  expedition  by  rcmaining^ 
on  the  Ontario  .shore.  The  distance,  following  the  land  of  the 
south  shore  to  Sackett's  harbour,  is  about  twenty  miles; 
Montcalm  on  the  ni-ht  succeeding  moved  his  force  thither. 

•  The  fort  on  the  west  side  was  i»iiunted  on  what  is  now  the  <;*»rner  of  Van 
Burcn  and  Water  Slrcels,  on  the  casl  of  the  river  Onondaga.  The  second  fort, 
OnUurio,  itood  at  the  Corner  of  Wot  Sixth  «nd  Van  Bnten  Streets,  on  the  grooad 
occupied  bjr  the  hou<ye  of  Mr.  Edwin  Allen.  I  am  indebted  for  this  informatioB 
to  the  kindnt^iH  nf  Mr  1>  B.  limt,  of  OswcfOv  who  has  paid  great  attenikMH  to 
the  early  history  of  the  city. 
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A  da\-  later  he  was  joined  by  the  sLcoiid  division,  bringing 
the  lirovisions,  guns  and  stores.  All  was  now  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. On  the  9th,  de  Rigaud  uilh  his  force  inarclicd  along 
the  shore  through  the  forest,  while  the  boats  folluued.  He 
thus  furnished  |)i(>teclion  against  any  surprise  by  land,  and 
assured  an  unopposed  landing.  There  w  as  no  attempt  at 
interference.  The  garrison  lay  in  sii])p(»ed  security;  no 
scouts  were  sent  out  from  the  forts  ;  no  attcinj)t  to  learn  if 
enemits  w  ere  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  may  be 
as.sumcd  that  no  attack  uas  thought  possible. 

At  midnight  of  the  loth  the  h^rcncli  landed  about  a  mile  from 
tlu^  lort.  ThtMlisembarkatio)!  was  made  without  interruption. 
ICarly  in  the  morning,  however,  the  expedition  w  .is  discovered 
b\"  a  cano(^  which  had  left  Oswego,  ami  the  alarm  was  given. 
Two  armed  vessels  were  sent  to  cannonade  the  force  on  the 
shore,  but  the  heavier  guns  o(  the  troops  ^oo!i  dro\  e  them  off. 

Steps  were  taken  to  commence  the  attaek,  and  at  early 
dawn  Descombles.  the  French  engineer,  was  sent  toruard  to 
make  a  itconi/nissdiut'  of  the  ground.  He  \\a^  shot  by  mistake 
by  one  of  his  own  Indian^,  and  captain  Pouchot,  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Bcarne,  was  directed  to  perform  his  duties.  The  loss 
of  the  princii)al  engineer  depressed  Montcalm,  as  the  second 
engineer  w  as  w  ithont  e.\[>erience ;  a  fact  which  must  have  been 
made  plain  to  Montcalm,  for  it  \vas  not  until  the  12th  that 
Pouchot  was  appointed.  Some  intercepted  letters  revealed 
to  Montcalm  that  the  garrison  w  as  perfectly  unprepared,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  complete  the  surprise  of  the  enemy  by 
opening  the  trenches  the  same  evening.* 

The  Canadians  and  Indians  hung  round  the  eastern  forts, 
keeping  up  a  distant  attack.  1  )uring  the  night  the  first 
parallel  was  constructed.  'The  commander  of  the  western  fort 
was  coloiicl  Mercer  ;  know  ing  that  fort  Ontario  was  not 
tenable  against  artillery,  and  seeing  that  the  guns  were  about 
to  be  placed  in  i»osition,  he  signalled  to  the  men  to  abandon 
their  post,  atid  join  him  on  the  western  side.     1  hey  did  so 

*  N  V.  Doc.,  X.,  p.  442.    Pouchfji  Mimoiret  sar  la  demi^  gnenc^  Ac. 

(translated),  p.  64. 
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without  interraption.  On  the  second  night  Montcalm  com- 
menced his  entrenchments,  continuing  the  parallel  to  the 
river  side,  in  which  twenty  hcav)  ^uns  were  carried,  to  be 
placed  in  position  en  barbeife,  Pouchot  tells  us  that  the 
precaution  had  not  been  taken  to  build  platforms,  so  the 
wheels  of  the  guns  were  forced  into  the  ground,  which,  owing 
to  a  heavy  rain,  was  soft,  and  they  were  difficult  to  move 
The  battery  was  much  exposed,  and  only  eight  guns  were 
mounted.  The  defenders  of  the  fort  fired  with  spirit ;  more 
brisk"*  than  the  gut^s  of  the  attacking  force.  Montcalm, 
judging  that  the  enemy  could  not  bold  out  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  seeing  the  bad  position  they  would  be  placed  in» 
if  their  entrenchments  to  the  rear  were  assailed  vigorously, 
detached  de  Kigaud,  with  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  to  cross 
the  stream  at  the  upper  ford.  The  movement  had  been 
perceived  by  Mercer,  and  he  ordered  colonel  Schuyler,  with 
five  hundred  men,  to  advance  and  dispute  the  passage.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  battery  to  gi\  e  orders  about  eight  o'clock,  of 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  he  was  shot  dead.  The  artillery 
officer,  captain  Hind,  was  also  killed.  The  command  fell  on 
lieutenant-colonel  Littlchales.  There  had  been  an  attempt  to 
defend  the  unprotected  part  of  the  fort  by  placing  pork 
barrels,  three-tier  deep,  three  high,  piled  one  upon  the  other, 
with  embrasures.  The  movement  to  prevent  the  march  of  the 
Canadians  and  Indians  was  not  made,  or  it  failed,  for  the 
French  force  api^eared  at  the  outskirts  of  the  wood,  firing  at  a 
distance  with  the  usual  noise  and  shrieks. 

The  spirit  which  had  urged  qn  the  garrison  ceased  with 
the  death  of  colonel  Mercer,  who  had  hitherto  animated  the 
defenders  with  his  own  courage.  A  feeling  of  terror  must  have 
at  once  taken  possession  of  the  troops,  their  confidence  not 
being  increased  by  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  a  hundred 
women,  the  wives  of  soldiers,  and  of  the  artisans  who  lived 
outside  the  fort,  for  on  a  council  of  war  being  called,  a  sur- 
render was  agreed  upon.  A  white  flag  was  held  above  the 
temporary  entrenchments,  and  the  garrison  capitulated. 

♦  Moultalui,  N.V.  Doc  ,  X.,  p.  443. 
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The  terms  granted  were  that  the  troops  j>hould  lay  down 
their  arms  a<  prisoners  of  war,  the  officers  and  soldiers  to 
retain  tlicir  propcrt\-  ;  the  forts  to  be  surrendered,  with  the 
munitions  of  war,  shippint;,  and  other  property  uninjured:  the 
arms  to  he  iie[)ostted  in  a  store  with  the  tlaL^s,  drums  and 
o(ficer>'  arms.  Montcalm  granted  permission  to  the  non-com- 
batants to  leave  immediately. 

The  prisoners  were  1,640  in  nuuiber,  120  of  whom  were 
women  and  children  :  5  standards,  6  larj^^e  barfjucs  carrying 
52  g^uns,  200  bailors,  1 13  cannons  and  mortars,  w  ith  full  supply 
of  powder  and  bullets,  a  larc^^e  quantity  of  ])ro\  isions,  biscuit, 
pork,  flour,  wine  and  spirits,  three  boxes  of  silver,  with  the 
military  chest  containin;^  ,^i8,ooo,  became  the  property  of  the 
victors.  The  standards  were  subsequently  placed  by  de 
Vaudreuil  in  the  churches  at  Montreal,  where  they  remained 
until  the  conquest. 

The  forts  were  demolished.  Oswego  was  thus  destro\  ed  ; 
it  ceased  t  )  exist.  When  the  dcnvilition  was  accomplished, 
the  l''rench  forces  returned  to  forts  l-'rontenac  and  Niagara 
with  the  s])(m1:  the  prisoners  were  carried  to  Montreal,  in  a 
few  mouths  to  be  Lxchangcd. 

It  was  a  success  which  could  not  fail  greatly  to  elevate  the 
confidence  and  spirit  of  agf^ression  of  the  whole  of  Canada. 
It  gave  the  connnand  of  lake  Ontario  to  the  French,  and 
placed  tlitj  fe»rts  of  Xiai^ara  and  Froutenac  beyond  the 
reach  of  attack,  so  th.it  the  tmops  quartered  there  were  avail- 
able for  Ojieratiems  in  other  directions,  the  forta  theiuscUes 
requiring  but  a  small  garrison.  English  power  on  the  north 
of  the  continent,  to  many  must  have  been  looked  upon  as 
havini;  !)ei:n  dehtro\'ed  Ijy  this  blow.  The  weak  deletice, 
v\  hieh  had  bcvn  made.  >hewed  the  utter  ignorance  of  all  rules 
of  war,  the  want  of  di^cil)Iine  among  the  English  colonists, 
and  the  manifest  incapacit\-  of  their  leaders.*  The  .same 
success  in  future  operations  was  confidently  hoped  for.  Many 

*  Montcalm  spoke  contemptunusly  of  their  cent. ige.  HcwfDteiu  I  >'Ar|^> 
son,  2Sth  Aii^'vi^t,  1756,  "It  fmt  croire  que  les  Anglait  limiMplantes  ne  tout 
plus  les  mfimes  qu'en  Europe. 
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difficulties  and  privations  were  foreseen  ;  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions  and  the  limited  number  of  troops  for  defence  wei« 
known.  Nevertheless,  New  France  felt  herself  secure  against 
future  aggression,  when  so  moderate  an  effort  on  her  part 
had  only  beer^  necessary  to  attain  this  success.  There  was 
not  a  single  impediment  to  the  occupation  of  the  whole  terri> 
tory,  extending  to  fort  Duquesne.  The  Canadians  and 
Indians  with  slight  interference  were  devastating  the  frontiers 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  prowess  of  French  troops 
against  the  imperfect  fortifications  of  the  English  had  been 
made  manifest  Everything  tended  to  shew  that  a  time  had 
come,  when  a  limit  was  to  be  placed  to  British  pretension.* 

Colonel  Webb  had  been  instructed  to  advance  with 
reinforcements  to  Oswego.  His  force  was  composed  of  what 
remained  of  the  44th  after  Braddock's  defeat,  and  some 
companies  of  the  corps  of  Bradstreet's  boatmen.  He  arrived 
at  the  canying  place,  when  the  news  reached  him  that  the 
place  had  been  taken  and  Montcalm  was  advancing  with  a 
force  of  6,ocx>  men  to  invade  the  province.  Making  every 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  his  position  and  the  meagre- 
ness  of  his  force,  his  conduct  shewed  a  want  of  firmness  and 
courage,  which  added  to  the  general  depression.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  obtain  precise  information.  A  few  hours  of 
patient  determination  would  have  established  his  own  position. 


*  Montcalm  felt  it  QCceisary  to  excme  hifcxmdnct  in  undertaking  this  enter- 
prise as  brinp  nt  variance  with  tlic  tine  principles  of  war.     In  n  Iciii  i  ndilies-sed 
to  the  minister,  of  ilie  2Sil>  of  August  1. 1  >u&sieiix,  p.  155  J,  he  says,  '*  The  (iis^x>sitioa 
which  I  followed  againtt  1,800  men  is  so  strongly  at  miaiioe  with  the  ordinary 
rales  [of  wmr],  that  the  boldness  which  has  natked  this  enterprise  nmst  in  Enrope 
pass  for  temerity,  but  I  beg  of  you,  Monseigneur,  in  full  of  your  favour  {pour  totdt 
grace),  to  a^wre  hi-^  mnjcsty  thn*  if  ever  he  desire  to  employ  me  in  his  armies,  as 
I  hope  he  will  do,  i  will  act  u[>on  ditierent  principles.    ...    It  i«,  perhaps, 
the  fim  time,  that  with  3,000  nien,eacept  artillery,  that  1,800  have  been  besies^ 
who  might  have  been  promptly  assisted  by  3,000^  in  whose  power  it  was  to  oppose 
our  landing,  having  also  the  superiority  of  the  naval  foice  on  the  lake.  Our 
success  has  l)een  beyond  all  exj>ectation.    ye  "ttrrh  n  ff>  au  iicia     tmte  atlente.Y* 
The  news  of  Montcalm's  triumph  reached  France  on  the  9th  of  October,  by  the 
way  of  London  and  Oitend. 
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He  would  have  learned  with  the  amount  of  Montcalm's  force, 
the  assurance  of  his  own  safety  by  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops;  the  object  of  the  expedition  havincjhccn  accomplished. 
A  calm  consideration,  of  the  difiicuities  of  an  invasion  by  the 
Mohawk,  would  have  led  him  to  recoii^nisc  its  impossibili^. 
But  the  commonplace  mind  of  Webb  led  him  to  listen  to  his 
fears.  His  duty  was  plain  :  to  have  remained  where  he  was, 
ready  at  a  moment's  necessity  to  descend  the  Mohawk,  and  to 
have  asked  for  reinforcements  to  sustain  him.  In  his  terror 
and  dismay  he  fiUed  Wood's  creek  with  fallen  trees  to  prevent 
the  French  advance,  and  burnt  down  the  two  forts  on  the 
Mohawk  and  at  Wood's  creek  ;  having  thus  passively  shewn 
his  unfitness  for  his  duties,  with  his  force  he  retired  down  the 
Mohawk  to  the  German  f!at>,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 

A  report  was  sent  to  Loudoun  of  the  reverse  which  for  a 
time  had  destroyed  the  hold  of  the  colonies  on  lake  Ontario^ 
with  the  loss  of  guns,  ammunition,  provisions  and  stores,  and 
of  the  greater  disgrace  that  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred 
prisoners  were  bdng  carried  to  Montreal,  it  must  have  fallen 
on  him,  with  the  same  crushing  force  as  on  the  rest  of  the 
community,  for  he  immediately  sent  orders  to  Winslow  not  to 
act  on  the  offensive,  but  to  take  measures  to  defend  his  fort 
against  attack  from  the  French.  • 

The  disaster  throughout  the  whole  of  the  northern  colonies 
was  heard  with  sorrow  and  emotion.  There  was  no  denying 
the  extent  of  tlic  injurious  consequences,  in  the  loss  of  prestige 
and  the  important  political  complications  which  might  be 
created.  The  end  was  not  seen.  The  objects  of  the  war  with 
many  were  imperfectly  understood,  and  in  every  direction 
there  were  the  most  painful  surmises  of  what  the  future  would 
bring  forth. 

This  depression  of  feeling  is  a  curious  record  of  a  date  but 
three  years  previous  to  the  taking  of  Quebec.  No  more 
expressive  evidence  can  be  found  to  establish  what  the  genius 
of  Chatham  accomplished  in  a  few  months  ;  or  can  place  in 
more  stnking  language  the  debt  which  the  British  provinces 
owed  to  the  mother  country,  for  permanently  removing  the 
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dread  of  French  aggression,  b\-  gaining  at  the  cannon's  mouth 
the  undisputed  control  of  the  northern  continent  for  the 
British  race. 


END  OF  VOLUME  III. 
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It  is  difficult  to  detemiino  the  truth  of  the  ttfttement  made  by  contempomiy 

\vriters,  that  the  capitulation  was  not  fully  obaerred  ;  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
large  fom'  »(  French  lroo])s,  tlic  Tiu!ians  were  allowed  to  rob  and  iM-rrent  {)nlh 
oflicers  anci  men,  killing  numbers  of  ihem.  I'he  sick  in  hospital  are  stated  to  have 
been  murdered  and  scatped,  among  them  Mr.  de  le  Court,  a  lieutenent.  More* 
over,  that  the  Indians  were  allowed  to  take  twenty  prisoners  to  replace  their  losies 
in  the  expediti'm.  St:rh  is  the  narrative  of  Snicil  •  t  [  lup.  XXX.,  sec.  34],aiidhe 
wrote  from  the  infoniiation  he  obtained;  his  hi^^iory  wan  published  in  1763-65. 
ill  the  "Journal  of  Sir  William  Johnson's  proceedings  of  the  Indians  *'  [N.Y.  Doc, 
VIZ.,  199],  it  is  stated  *'  that  the  Indians  got  drunk  with  the  great  quantity  of 
Rum  found  in  the  Forts,  and  in  their  liquor  ft-!!  ui>on  the  Elfish  prii»oners,  mur- 
ilrrin^  on--  iunuli-  <I  of  tlu-m."  On  the  utln.-:  Iianil,  tlie  governor  of  Nen-  York, 
sa  Charles  Hardy,  on  the  5th  of  September,  writes  that  "the  garrison  was  well 
used."  He  deacrilies  the  dead  as  colonel  Mercer  and  captain  Hind,  with  eight  or 
nine  private  men.  Sobseqaently  he  reported  the  killed  at  twelve  or  foorteen  men. 
(N.V.  Doc,  XI.,  p.  169  ] 

In  tli  -  •  irnal  of  the  siege  transmitted  by  Montcalm  [N.V.  Doc,  X.,  }>.  443], 
h'u  own  loss  IS  reported  at  thirty  :  "  that  of  the  Eugli:>h  alx>ut  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  including  .several  soldier*  who,  wishing  to  escape  acro«  the  woods*  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians.*'  There  is  a  letter  from  a  French  officer  present  (lb.  X., 
p.  456),  in  which  the  enterprise  is  greatly  mac^nifie  l.  He  describes  ihc  F.ngli>h 
as  iHiliL-.'u  !  of  lie  tells  us  that  "  the  Canadians  an<!  Indians  had  a  very 
considerable  siice  of  the  cake.  The  latter  iiavc  supped  full  of  horrorii,  and  have 
massacred  more  than  one  hundred  persons,  who  are  included  in  the  capitulation.*' 
An  official  account  [lb.,  p.  460]  says :  **  They  have  lo4t  one  hundred  and  fifty'two 
men,  including  some  soldiers  kille  l  liy  the  Indians  in  attempting  to  escape  into 
the  wfToils.''  Montcalm,  in  rejwrlini;  t!ie  capture  to  ti'.Ar^ciison  fll>.,  p.  4^4K 
says  :  "  i  sliaU  not  conceal  from  you  tiiat  there  haa  been  a  iittlc  plunder,  winch  it 
was  even  necessary  to  tolerate.  We  are  not  in  Enrope,  and  it  b  very  difficult  to 
prevent  yto  Indians  and  1,500  Canadians  tegalii)^  liiviK^t  !vc-s  (faire  une  cure). 
Moreover,  this  U  t!u-  custoiu  in  the  colonies  on  one  -l  U-  01  iIk-  oiln  1,  but  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Lnglish  officers,  as  well  as  the  mnnitions  of  war  and  provisions,  have 
been  mved.**  D^sandrouins,  the  surviving  engineer  of  the  expedition,  in  his 
account  (lb.,  X.,  p.  4166)  remarks :  '*  I  do  not  make  any  mention  of  the  horrors 
atid  cruelties  of  the  Indians.  The  idea  entertained  thereof  in  Fnvnce  is  very 
correct.  It  is  a  tnkfortiiiie  to  iri.i1ce  war  with  sucli  ji<_'o)ile.  psppcially  \<  ticn  they 
are  drunk  ;  a  condition  in  which  nothing  slays  ihcir  fury."  Dc  Vaudreml  (lb., 
X.,  p.  47)  describes  the  English  loas  at  **  45  killed ;  of  these  la  lest  their  lives  in 
action  ;  the  remainder  were  killed  in  the  woods  by  onr  Indians  whilst  trying  to 
escape." 

One  fact  is  certain,  that  a  Mr.de  la  Court  at  a  Later  date  was  colonel  of  the 

6 1  St  regiment. 

The  letter  of  de  Vandrenil  to  M.  de  Machault»  Minister  of  Marine^  23  Oct., 
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1756  [Dcssieux,  p.  282],  complains  of  the  restraint  exercised  by  Montcalm  over 
the  liiili.ins,  and  ofhisliarsli  tieatmeiit  of  both  Indians  and  Canadian^;.  "Sans 
mon  frere  les  sauvages  qui  se  voyoient  obii|*es  d'abaudoauer  leur  petit  pillage  k 
Tftvidit^  d«s  greiMuIien  auroieot  pris  un  parti  tiii  «ODtnuie  anx  ivAMt*  de  la 
eokmie/*  He  alio  atates  that  the  IndiaM  had  waited  upoo  him  to  aay :  **  Qa'iU 
ne  pouvoient  supporter  les  vivacity  da  M.  de  Moatcaln.**  The  letter  is  «— 
throii;^h'>ut  by  exaggeration. 

if  any  opinion  as  to  this  contradictoi-y  evidence  has  to  be  expressed,  it  is  not 
poeelble  to  refose  our  belief  that  execttca  and  cmdties  were  oonanaitled  bj  the 
Indians,  to  what  extent  it  ia  not  possible  to  detennine ;  and  that  they  were 
repres.<ie<l  by  Montcalm  ns  much  pns^ililt;.  The  consideration  of  Nfonlcalm  s 
conduct  on  this  occasion  is  important  in  view  of  what  followed,  in  1757.  on  tlie 
capture  of  fort  William  Henry,  lake  George,  when  the  Indians  ma:M>acred  the 
-  prisonen  of  war. 

The  following  ballad  was  composed  at  the  time,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the 
general  feeling  in  Cnnada  nn  the  new  s  of  Montcalui'-.  succes*.  It  is  contained  ia 
a  letter  of  the  Kev.  Clair  de  Godtroy  Coquard  to  his  brother.  N.V.  Doc,  X.» 
P-  533- 

It  abo  appeaxa  Quebec  Doc.,  IV.,  p.  At,  with  tone  dight  variation  and  many 
laiiprinti.    **  Loudon  '*  is  called  '*  London.^  I  have  followed  the  N.Y.  Doe. 

I. 

Cdibcons  ton*  dn  Grand  Vandnnul, 

La  sagesse  et  la  gtoire, 
Tuute  I'Anglt-terrr  f^x  cn  Deiiil, 

Au  bruit  de  sa  victoire. 
Chooagnen  n'est  plus. « .  .nos  sotdats 

L*ont  fonc^  de  ae  rendiOi 
£t  ses  miirs  ne  sont  plus  qu'on  tas 

l>e  poiusi^e  ct  de  oendre. 

II. 

En  vain  I^udon,  de  ses  GnerrierB, 

4  II  rassemble  I'elite. 

Montcalm  aviii«;  tics  iauriers, 

Ny  vole  que  plus  vite. 
Oellone  lui  prete  son  char 

Ft  ^ur  de  la  fortune, 
Des  trois  choses  que  tit  Qesar,* 
II  n'en  omet  ancune. 

III. 

Deja  je  vois  de  nos  hcro^ 

Une  troupe  iutrepide» 
S'avancer  au  t ravers  des  flots 

D'un  perillcux  rapide. 

•  VenI,  vidi,  irid.  IHe.} 
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Plein  d'aidenr  le  fer  a  1«  iiuiin» 
Rigand  awrche  a  leur  tet« — 

L'ennemi  tremhlc  et  Clx  >aiigucil 
Devient  aotre  couquete. 

IV. 

En  6n  les  \o\lh  dans  nos  fefS, 

Ces  linmmc>  ie'Iou!>i.ii)Jes, 
Ces  braves  qui  domptent  les  men. 

Sat  tcm  iottt  tnUaUet. 
Lent  bmvcMie  imbecile, 

S'acharne  et  vient  dans  aot  prisons, 
Dem^iKlfT  nn  asile 

JDes  le  premier  coup  de  canon. 

V. 

A  rartllon  Ton  dit  pourtnnt, 

t^u  ils  nnrnnt  !er,i  icvanche, 
Au  tant  cn  cnipurtc  ie  vent, 

lis  Boafflent  dsns  I*  mandie. 
Les  Canadiens  leQr  font  pcitr, 

Kt  I,<iH(ioii  est  trop  ^a{^e, 
Pour  oser  contre  Icur  valeur, 

Mciurer  son  courage. 

VI. 

Mais  de  torn       ex|)Ioit'?  hrtllants, 

Qu  elle  est  Tame  secrete, 
Oa  la  connoit  par  aes  talents, 

Fant  il  d'antie  IntiepKte  ? 

Oni,  c'est  elle  qui  des  vainqueoii, 

Soulient  le  bras  terrible, 
Et  fait  circuler  dans  les  coeur», 

Cette  force  invincible. 
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FRANQUET'S  JOL  KNLV— QUEBEC  TO  MONTREAL,  1753 

There  is  a  curious  record  of  th("  mann»*r!  of  the  time  in  tlie  join  rial  of  Franquet, 
tbe  officer  already  named  seat  to  inspect  the  fortiticaliuns.  Franquet  arrived  ia 
AmeiicK  in  1751,  and  mtnAe  tbe  tonr  of  Cipe  Bidoa  mad  AsmSim,  paitionlailj 
turning  his  att«ntioo  to  Loui«boiir^  He  visited  fort  Besns^oiir  and  tlie  bejr 
Vcrte ;  I  have  allutlcd  to  his  presence  at  these  places  and  have  reco:(!e<l  his 
impressjnrts  of  the  people  he  met  there.*  Ue  also  visited  Pruice  Edward  inlands 
and  hnally  ..irivcJ  in  Canada  in  1752. 

Franquet's  duty  was  to  visit  Three  Rivers,  the  Sdnt  Manrice  forges,  the 
Abenaki  settlements  of  Saint  Francis,  and  B^ancour,  the  Indian  villages  of  the 
Saalt  and  the  Two  Mountain^;,  with  tlic  t>rXs  <,(  Ch.iinl>ly.  Saint  J.  hiiV,  Cn-wn 
Point,  and  Ticonderoga.  The  jouruey  wiiich  i'ranquet  relates  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  events  of  a  later  date.  It  took  place  in  1753,  during  the  governmem 
of  Dnqoeaiie,  seven  yean  before  the  taking  of  Qoebec,  and  pienons  to  the  firanda 
being  developed  to  the  systera  which  they  subsequently  attained.f 

Fianquet  had  the  best  otiportunity  r  f  ju  it^ing  the  character  of  the  people  he  met 
in  Canada,  and  he  has  given  us  a  description  of  the  men  and  wumeu  of  the  period. 
He  represents  the  inhabitants  aa  all  taking  part  in  oomnMroe  with  the  Indiaiia  t 
even  the  olficecs  were  concerned  in  it.  Moat  of  them  had  a  store  in  their  hoose ; 
accordingly,  they  were  in  good  circumstances,  and  when  detached  at  the  posts 
they  thoiii^!it  more  of  their  own  profit  than  of  the  interest  of  the  service.  Fbc 
ease  in  which  they  lived  made  titem  negli|{eat  of  their  profesisioa.  They  were 
nseful  for  war  with  the  Indians,  and  coold  bear  (he  fatigne  of  sodi  expeditiona. 
Thef  were  generous  and  kindly,  but  for  the  nost  part  insubordinate.  They  weie 
fond  of  idleness  and  show.  They  were  strong,  vigomns,  sufficiently  endowe<!  with 
capacity,  h\\t  deficient  iti  education.  Well  instructed,  they  could  master  know- 
ledge and  become  usciul  111  the  admiQi&lration  of  the  state.  He  gives  us  also 
his  impressions  of  Canadian  wmnanhood.  He  represents  them  *'  as  rather  pretty 
than  h.iii'isome,  with  a  goixl  constitution.  The  legwdl  made,  With  not  mucfa 
lr.i~,t.  l  licy  walk  well,  iind  are  graceful  in  their  movements.  They  are  "superior 
to  the  men  in  uitcliigence,  with  which  generally  they  are  well  endowed.  They 
speak  pure  French,  without  tbe  least  accent.  They  are  fond  of  dreis,  are 
genenms,  but  are  characterised  by  some  slight  affectation.  Thejr  are  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  coquetry  :  at  lea.vt,  their  manner  of  dress  seems  so  to  suggesL  lliey 
are  alwa3rs  neat  in  the  feet.  Their  iuAm  is  short  and  tii:;ht  .it  the  waist.  In 
place  of  a  gown  they  wear  a  mantle,  kiting  the  figure  ^rfecily,  which  only  reaches 
to  the  hip.  It  is  easj  to  conerfve  that  with  this  oostnme  their  movement  it  foil  of 
animation.  When  in  the  least  assisted  by  looks  of  blandishment,  they  easily  aaake 
a  oooqoest    Neverthdei^  they  are  much  attached  to  their  husbands  and 

*  Ante  page  504. 

t  Franquct's  M&noire  and  Journal  in  MS.  are  oontntned  in  two  volnniea  in 
the  parliamentaiy  library,  Ottawa. 
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diildpen.  They  tre  liand  of  pleasure,  and  are  illo  delighted  itt  showing  politenett 
to  stningei*.* 

We  leam  from  Franquet  that  it  was  customary  for  the  governor-general  to 
leave  Ouphec  in  Jnnnary  to  procee*!  tn  Montren!,  anA  remnfn  there  until  August. 
During  these  months  changes  were  made  in  the  different  western  posts.  Where 
neccnuy,  new  officen  were  appointed  to  the  conmiands ;  the  strength  of  the 
detachments  determined  ;  the  transport  of  the  troopi  and  Supplies  aixaoged  ;  the 
quantif  y  "f  t>rovl^i.)Ils  nml  ntumimition  necessary  for  the  ^nvN-^nancc  niid  ik-rciice 
of  the  ensuing  twelve  months  considered.  Licences  to  trade  were  gianteil  the 
number  of  persons  permitted  tu  leave  the  colony  eelablished,  so  that  those  who 
were  absent  conld  be  known.  As  earlf  «Aer  the  openii^  of  the  navigation  as 
possil>ie,  the  chiefs  of  the  western  tril>es  arrive  i  it  Montreal  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  t^ovemor,  to  receive  the  presents  granted  to  ihen,  and  to  give  pledges  of 
their  tideliiy. 

In  consequence  of  the  determination  to  talce  possession  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio^  Dnquesne  had  named  the  14th  of  January  for  his  departure  from  Quebec  to 
complete  the  prepamtions  for  the  expedition.  He  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
some  ofRcers,  who  were  appoint.- 1  to  it.  cijitains  Marin,  Pean,  de  Vergor,  Saint 
Ours,  and  La  Martiniere  ;  the  junior  otticers  were  Saint  Laurent,  le  chevalier  de 
la  Roche  and  le  Mercier.  Bigot  offered  to  accompany  the  party  to  Pointe-anc' 
Trembles*  there  to  entertain  them  at  supper  and  to  see  the  governor  start  in  the 
morning.  A  few  officers  were  invited  to  present,  and  some  ladies  joined  the 
party,  Me'^H.Tmes  Pean,  Marin,  rie  T,nt»iiniere,  fie  Rcpentt<:^ny,  rtnd  du  Sim^n. 
The  weather  was  bitterly  cold  wtien  the  start  was  made  at  ten  ;  there  was  a 
enttittg  frost,  and  a  snowstorm  known  in  Canada  as  a  poudrie  dashed  in  the 
travellers'  faces.  They  reachetl  the  village  about  threes  when  the  governor  was 
receiveii  bv  n  c;u;ii\l  df  tncntv-flve  of  the  militin.  The  intt-nrlnnt  e<ta!i!i>he'!  him- 
self at  tlie  Congregational  nunnery,  occupied  by  only  two  reltgimses.  At  five  the 
company  assembled  to  amuse  themselves  until  supper.  The  pastime  was  play, 
and  we  leam  from  Franquet  that  the  game  was  faro.  It  was  an  age  when  every- 
body who  made  a  pretence  to  fashionable  life  tn^lged  in  play^  and  huge  sums 

•  It  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  beau  sexe  to  allow  Mr.  Iranquci  in  ilieir 
case  to  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  *'  femmes  y  sont  de  figure  plus  jolie 
que  lielle,  y  sont  d'une  constitution  forte,  ont  la  Jaabe  bien  fnite,  pea  de  gorge, 
marchfnt  hien,  Pt  on  ( sic  >  iT.ins  Ictir  port  bonne  ijrrtre,  elles  I*cmj>ortent  «ur  les 
hommes  pour  I  csprit,  gendraJcment  eilcs  en  ont  toutes  l)eaucoup,  parlcnt  un 
firan9ai8  epur^  n'oot  pas  le  moindre  accent,  aintent  aussi  la  parure,  sont  polies, 
gto^use  et  mtoe  maniirfes  je  leur  soupfonnerois  un  pen  de  coquetterie  ;  au 
moins  leur  fiifon  desemcttre  semble  Tannoncer.  Elles  sont  ordinairement  bien 
chau'^re'!,  portent  le  jnpon  fort  court,  sont  serrccs  :\  la  ceinture,  ct  vetues  en  lieu  de 
robe  d'un  raauielcl  ues  plus  propres  qui  ne  leur  (>cnd  que  jusqu'i  la  taille,  il  est 
ais£  de  se  representer  que  sous  un  tel  habitlement,  tons  lenrs  mouvements  soot 
narqwfs  et  que  pour  le  peu  qu'its  soient  soutenus  de  regards  flatteurs,  dies  capti- 
vent  sis^ment  les  coenn^  elles  sont  n^nmoins  attachees  a  leur  maris,  et  \  lews 
en  fans,  aiment  le  plaisir,  et  s'eo  font  un  sensible,  de  pr^venir  de  poUtesses  les 
elrangcrs." 
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were  staked.  The  mimoires  of  these  times  ^licw  tliat  men  of  rank  and  itaSLj 
took  every  possible  advantage.  'Hi- y  play-'  i  to  win,  and  dH  iv>t  hc-itate  to 
cheaL  III  England  and  oo  the  continent  gambimg  was  a  recognised  habit,  even 
to  within  the  Utt  h«If  centnxy  among  certain  sets.  In  French  Canada,  from  the 
want  of  books  and  the  absence  of  the  inteUectnal  iantNilMS  experienoed  in  iaige 
cities,  it  Wcame  the  chief  recreation  of  those  holding  position.  Late  hoOit  «nne 
not  kept  ;  r\"5  n  rule,  \\\<f  company  separalwl  at  ten.  On  this  OCCasioa  Sttpper  waa 
at  seven,  play  lollwwed,  and  at  ten  every  one  retired. 

In  the  moniing  the  governor  started,  attended  bj  Dvchesa^}  the  captain  ol 
his  guard,  his  secretary,  and  servants.  Some  taHol^  were  sent  before  him  lo 
break  the  way.  The  inlendant  proposed  that  the  other  members  of  the  party 
s>hould  pass  the  <1ny  whciff  'hey  were.  'I"he  invitntion  w.is  aocepte'l.  There  waa 
dinner,  supj>er,  ami  heavy  play.*  The  following  day  the  intendant's  par^f 
lettttned  to  Qnelsec. 

This  trip  was  preliminary  to  a  second  jonmey.  which  took  place  a  lew  days 
afterwards.  As  i  rule  tlu-  'mtcn  Lmt  rlid  not  proceed  to  Montreal  until  March  ; 
but  owin^  to  his  priisence  being  in(li$|>en$.ihle  to  the  organization  of  the  Ohio 
expedition,  litgol  arranged  with  Duquesne  that  he  would  be  in  Montreal  about 
the  13th  of  February,  end  lie  had  to  start  some  days  prevkmsiy  to  keep  thb 
engagement.  Some  officers  of  the  garrison  were  to  accompany  him,  and  sevenl 
lat!iL->  desirous  of  joining  their  l.u-l)aiiiis  u  trc  incUhiivl  in  tlic  invitation  \f  esdam« 
Daine,  I'ean,  de  Lotbiniere,  de  Kcpenligny,  Marin;  the  wife  of  an  ensign,  doubtless 
a  velatire  (tf  the  captain  of  the  name  in  command  of  the  expedittoo,  and  da 
Simon,  wife  of  a  mercliant.  Frtnqaet,  whose  duties  took  him  to  Montreal,  was 
one  of  tlie  nnmlier ;  during  the  jonney  Madame  Marin  was  assigned  as  his  <9as- 
pagnon  voyage. 

The  Liaggage  was  sent  to  the  intemiaot's  palace  six  U.iys  Iwforc  leaving,  so  that 
it  could  be  Idsarely  forwarded,  the  traTellers  taking  only  what  was  required  for 
the  jonmey.  Franquet  describes  the  court  yard  on  tlie  morning  of  the  lith,  when 

the  start  was  m.-ide.  The  carioles  of  the  guests  had  two  horses  ;  they  were  driven 
in  tanilein  fa-hion,  the  ronHs  too  nrtrrow  to  admit  any  utlier  arr.mc^ment. 

It,  indegd,  would  have  been  impossible,  on  two  sleighs  meeting,  for  two  pairs  of 
horses  to  liave  passed  in  the  deep  snow.  The  eariole$  of  tlw  aenrants  had  one 
hoPK ;  there  was  a  fall  stalT of  attendants  with  a  complete  hatttrit  €k  cuisiut. 

Aii  (lily  dinner  wn=:  piven  nt  thf  pnlnce,  with  all  the  deliheratiun  and  cere- 
inoiiy.  as  if  no  start  was  lo  be  nia(ie.  Un  the  first  afternoon  llicy  iciLhcd  Poinle- 
aux-  i  rambles,  a  drive  of  nineteen  miles.  Here  iiigot  gave  supper,  and  after 
supper  there  was  dro.  They  started  at  seven  the  following  morning,  having  taken 
coffee,  with  some  biscuits.  At  cap  Sante,  twelve  miles  distant,  they  break* 
fasied,  and  maf^e  a  halt  of  two  hours:  in  the  afieinooti  iliey  reached  Saint  Anne 
iic  La  Parade  ;  the  day's  drive  was  twenty-six  miles,  bigot  was  again  the  host  for 
supper,  with  the  attendant  amosemeot  of  play. 

The  start  was  made  betimes  the  next  momii^  Ibr  tlie  distance  waa  long. 
Madame  Marin  was  the  sister  of  Madame  de  Rigaud,  wife  of  the  governor  of 
Three  Rivers,  whom  she  desired  much  to  see.  She  therefore  proposed  that  her 

*  **  Ton  y  joua  beanconp  "  (p.  ai6). 
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ddgih  should  stop  at  Three  Riven,  for  the  perty  piopaied  to  drive  thromgh  the 

place  without  stopping.  Franquet  a^M-nfed,  and  they  were  followed  hy  Madame 
Daine  anH  M.  <\f  Saint  Vincent.  Madame  M.irin  foun  1  her  sister  indiNj  o-i-  l  and 
confined  to  1>e<l.  She,  however,  ordered  dinner  for  her  guests,  and  afterwards 
thejr  went  to  her  room  for  coffee,  and  to  chat  aa  hoar.  As  (hey  were  at  dinner 
thej  heard  the  guns  fired  in  honour  of  the  intendant  as  he  was  paisinc  onwards. 
They  left  Three  Rivers  at  three.  Hijjoi  lia  l  determined  to  make  the  halting  place 
at  Yamachiche,  fifteen  miles  to  the  u est  uf  'l'iun-  Risers-,  and  the  horses  were 
changed  at  the  ca|>  de  la  Madeleine,  nine  miies  to  the  east  oi  the  town.  Franquet 
calls  the  place  Onadiis.  It  had  heen  an  nmisttally  long  joom^,  forty  miles. 
There  was,  however,  sapper  and  play,  as  usual. 

The  nth  was  Siindny,  so  the  |>arly  went  to  early  mass.  Madame  Daine  made 
the  collection.*  After  breakfns^t  they  started,  and  took  to  the  ice  at  lake  Saint 
Peter,  pas&ing  the  villages  of  river  du  Loup  and  Maskinonge.  The  sJiore  was 
agnin  followed  at  lie  an  Castor,  and  the  jonmey  continued  to  near  the  He  de 
Dopes,  which  in«tst  have  heen  about  Herthier. 

They  h.id  met  toge'her,  nnd  were  takini^  ?nine  rerre<!hment  hcfnre  commencing 
play,  in  which  they  were  to  enga|»e  until  supper,  when  ihey  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  the  governor,  M.  Duque&ne,  with  the  husbands  of  the 
two  ladies,  P6mand  Marin,  and  two  Canadian  olfioers,  Duchesnay  and  le  Mereier. 
The  distance  was  about  fifty-five  milcs  from  ^^onlreaI  ;  with  good  sleighing  the 
drive  rnnv  1h-  lo^ke  1  n^xm  ri*  nn  ordinnry  iiKi'tcr.  Triti!  the  d.iys  of  railways,  in 
modern  limes  it  was  not  unusual  to  drive  twenty-tive  nr  thirty  mile*  to  a  ball,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  party  from  Montreal  need  create  little  astonishment. 

Madame  Marin  was  saflering  (iron  headache,  and  was  lying  down.  It  was 
thooght  by  her  e<mpagfies  that  the  presence  of  her  husband  would  restore  her  to 
health.  This  was  not  th«*  rrr^r.  nn<l  she  was  absent  from  the  supper  and  faiO. 
Whatever  ihe  cause,  the  party  retired  at  nine. 

On  the  following  day  they  drove  to  Pointe*ain- Trembles,  forty*live  miles  from 
Berthier.  The  jonmey  was  broken  at  Saint  Sulpice,  twenty.Qioe  miles  distant, 
where  they  made  a  halt  of  two  hours  an  i  took  lirf  ikfist.  From  Berthier 
Diiqucsnr  took  possession  of  Madame  .Vlann,  and  i  ranquet  was  left  alone.f  They 
selected  u  house  for  supper,  but  there  was  no  room  large  enough  for  the  party 
to  meet,  some  partitions  were  removed.  Faro  followed  the  supper,  and  as  it  was 
the  lost  night  they  were  to  be  together,  they  played  later  than  tuual. 

The  next  morning,  having  only  len  milrs  to  rcnch  Nfnntrrnl,  tlu-yili  i  not  leave 
until  two.  They  arrived  at  Montreal  early;  and  with  the  exception  of  Madame 
Marin,  they  were  all  received  at  the  intendance.  On  this  evening  the  supper  was 
given  by  Dnqnesne. 

The  journey  reads  as  if  it  had  l>een  a  more  seri.m-,  matter  than  it  really  was. 
There  was  no  distress  in  the  colony  :  it  t<iok  place  ijef'ire  the  \vnr  broke  out,  when 
provisions  txere  cheap  and  plentiful.  Mont  of  the  othcers  were  proceeding  on 
duty  to  Montreal,  and  it  waa  hy  no  means  die  hst  occs^on  in  Guiida  when  an 
official  tour  has  been  flaade  one  of  pleasure.  The  obfectionahle  feature  is,  that  the 


a  Madame  Daine  queta,  et  fit  21  livres. 

f  **  Le  general  n'avolt  aman^  la  UMlade,' '  p.  ao6. 
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additional  expense  was  at  the  king's  cost.  It  is  inctoded  in  this  klstorf  tnm  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  habits  of  those  in  good  position.    The  Fi^endl 

long  retainetl  iheir  ancient  ;^^^k■ty,  an  i  in  moJeni  times  th(i,e  \v}io>c  memory*  tnkes 
them  twck  a  few  years  may  recollect  such  trips,  although  not  made  on  the  same 


It  likewise  reads  fonnidable  that  the  servants  sbontd  have  proceeded  with 

bedding  and  cooking  utensili^  with  the  neoessnij  oommissan  it.  We  must  remen. 
ber  that  that  dile  there  were  no  inns,  ami  ont  of  th<*  citiL>  oi  r>uebec,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Moatreal,  life  was  somewhat  primitive.  Those  who  dcijir^  comfort 
in  sndi  dmtmstBiKes,  lied  to  provide  it  for  themselves. 

•  [  append  a  n)f*Tiv>ninrltim  from  one  whom,  I  .•$m  certrtin,  can  only  state  what 
is  true,  which  shows  that  the  custom  prevailed  to  withm  half  a  century  back. 
Canada  has  changed  since  those  days  in  many  respects. 

**  One  bright  frosty  day  in  January,  1843,  a  party  of  yonng  people  between  the 
a^;es  of  18  and  22.  mixit  of  them  connected,  started  in  sleighs  to  Chateau  Kicheft 
about  15  miles  below  (^ueb<"c,  ? n  vjsit  a  near  relation,  the  seigneur  of  the  place, 
lie  WAii  a  widower,  left  with  a  large  family  of  sons  aad  daughters,  who  were  all 
present,  the  elder  sons  having  come  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  province  to  attend. 
The  brother  of  tike  seigneur  assist e<I  him  in  receivii^  his  gnosis  ;  he  had  aided  in 
bringing  up  his  seven  sons,  for  the  mother  h  Ik'I  at  the  age  of  tlurly*si^  leeving 
him  with  ten  children,  and  he  had  never  again  married. 

On  our  arrival  we  took  otTour  winter  wrapii  and  prepared  ouri»dve&  fordimier. 
We  bad  the  good  appetite  of  youth,  sharpened  by  the  wintry  air  of  our  two  hows* 
drive.  After  warming  Ollfsetves  at  the  large  stove,  we  were  ushered  into  the 
dining  hall,  in  which  « [is  spread  a  long  table,  covereil  with  viands  of  all  kinds. 
Pig  in  ail  shapes  wa^  served  up,  as  PotC'Jraii^  baitditu,  sausage,  in  fact,  in  evoy 
form  to  be  imagined.  We  did  ample  justice  to  the  good  things.  Tea  and  coifoe 
followed,  and  dinner  iietng  over,  we  put  on  our  winps  again,  and  started  on  a  snow- 
shoe  tramp  acro>-  th  :  /j.  l  i-;  and  over  the  cliflfs  ;  we  also  toboganned  down  the  hill. 
The  weather  continui'  l  i>i  iL;'r'.  nntl  enjoyed  the  t^Iori'ius  (^nTi^f?*,  r^^mninirtf^  f>nt 
until  after  five  o'clock,  when  wc  returned  to  the  house,  luul  .luangcii  ourselves  lor 
tea,  which  was  as  plentibl  as  the  dinner,  and  we  all  enjoyed  it  as  well.  We 
adjourned  to  a  large  diawing-room,  where  we  spent  the  tine  in  ronnd  dances  and 
games.  There  was  no  piano,  so  we  sent  for  the  village  orchestra,  t\vn  habitant 
girls  to  sing  for  us  while  we  dancetl  codtlont  and  contre  dances,  which  ihcy  did 
untiringly  for  a  couple  of  hours.  This  we  continued  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  all 
retired  to  rest.  We  returned  to  Quebec  next  day.  I  am  not  without  espesiencn 
of  halls  ^th  all  the  accesiorieK  of  musics  lights,  an  I  fine  music}  but  I  oevor 

recnUec'  t"  hnvp  prr^tifl  n  ntore  p!fr!'--.n7it  evemnty,  Wc  all  kin'W  nnc  another,  and 
we  bronghi  to  our  entcrtammeul  chceHuincss,  geniality,  gowi  manners,  and  youth. 
Two  of  the  ladies  are  now  the  wives  of  retired  generals  in  £nghind* 
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Freriupnt  reference  has  been  made  in  the  previous  pages  to  a  work  describe<l 

under  the  title  of  "  Mimoiret  du  S  de  C  contenant  V IJistoire  du  Canada, 

duratU  la  guerre,  et  saus  le  gfruverncnuiit  Angiois."  It  was  first  published  by  the 
Uttorical  aoeiety  of  Qaebec  in  1838^  under  the  title,  **Uiwimn$  surU  Canada 
depuis  if^  jtuqtfa  1760,''  the  events  namted  clofeiiig  with  the  surrender  of 
Montic.il  tn  Amherst.  In  the  mti.xlnctorv  rem.TrK'^,  it  is  stntcd  the  MS.  was 
given  to  tiie  society  by  a  person  of  fortune  and  consideration  resident  at  Montreal. 
He  had  received  it  from  a  connection  of  general  Barton^  who  served  under  the 
mden  of  Amherst,  snd  after  the  conquest  was  appointed  oomnumdant  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Montreal.  The  text  !■>  k-cribed  as  written  la  the  hantlwriting  peculiar  tO 
the  French  hui ran.  rntu:  of  th:H  thile,  nnd  is  accompniiicJ  l-y  )il;iii«>  and  maps, 
neatly  drawn,  the  volume  being  api»ropriaieiy  bound,  ihc  opinion  has  been 
fionned  that  there  was  an  Intention  of  publishing  the  Tolnmei  and  tliat  it  is  not 
improbable^  from  general  Burton  having  fanned  an  acquaintance  with  the  author, 
the  MS.  was  placed  in  his  hands  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  phin,  from  the  if?en(ity  of  the  Innf^nrifre  of  the  M*<.  in  qnpstinn  with 
passages  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Smith,  that  he  bud  access  to  it.  It  is  staled  that  he 
obtained  a  M5<  from  Mr.  Dunn,  tlien  holding  high  official  rank  in  Caitada.  This 
MS.  was  subsequently  oblaine<l  and  collated  with  the  volume  from  which  the  issue 
of  the  historical  society  w.is  printed.  AltTt  >ugh  some  minor  variations  were  found, 
the  two  mcmoires  were  essentially  the  same. 

Mr.  Faribault,  the  writer  of  the  introduction  in  the  publi^ied  volume,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  in  all  probability  the  author  uw  attadied  to  the  service  of  Ae 
Marim  /hnsfe^rf,  and  that  it  was  possibly  M.  de  Vauclaio,  who  is  mentioned  in 
its  pat»f«5. 

I  cannot  myself  see  any  ground  for  this  opinion.  M.  de  Vaudain  is  certainly 
mentioned,  but  In  hinguage  not  to  be  considefed  admhrnble  from  one  writing  of 
hipHMjlf.  He  tells  us  that  M.  Murray  admired  the  bravery  of  de  Vaodain,  and 

loadeil  him  with  politeness,  and  caused  him  carefully  to  be  tended.* 

The  general  tone  of  the  text  by  no  means  suggests  that  the  author  would  so 
write  of  himself. 

The  name  of  the  chevalier  Johnstone  has  also  been  suggested.  Thcro  is, 

however,  a  mrmoire  published  by  the  Quebec  historical  society,  which  is  attributed 

to  him.  Tltc  original  wa^  fiaiiHl  amonp  the  war  arcfiivo  in  P  uis  \)\-  Mr.  Morin 
in  1855,  and  a  copy  ubtaiucd  fur  the  Canadian  government.  Written  in  English 
the  MS.  is  descril)ed  as  not  remarkable  for  orthography,  or  purity  of  diction. 

■  *  "  M.  de  Vauclain  laisoit  sa  retraile  en  combattant,  atin de  prutcger  I'einbartjue* 
meat  de  quelt^ues  effets  que  I'on  fiusoit  i  mais  pres.so,  ii  voulutse  jcter,  k  k  o6te<» 
lei  UUiments  Anelais  le  pr^vintent ;  oe  fut  alois  que  lui  et  son  second,  rappeiant 

tontcs  Itins  forces,  et  le  courage  que  leur  avoit  fait  faire  de  grandes  actions, 
combattiictit  (!e  rronvctn  ;  Nf.  de  Vauclain  prc«;ijr>r  restc  scitl,  et  blessc  en 
differents  endruits ;  M.  Murray,  qui  admira  sa  valcur  le  cumbla  de  politelses,  et 
le  fit  solgner  avec  aitention  "  (p.  185). 
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Either  Johnstone  must  have  forgotten,  or  have  never  thoroughly  known  his  language. 
Johiutone  was  a,  jacobite,  and  after  the  events  of  '45  found  his  way  to  Fraju^. 
He  acted  tm  aide<^e*cminp  to  chevalier  de  Levi*  daring  tlie  campaiga  in  Canada. 
The  anfkvotmble  opinion  exiireaMd  with  rcgaT^^  to  de  Levis  ia  ntany  parts  <^ the 
t/tJ moire  does  not  «;ufgcst  that  it  was  written  by  his  aide-de-caini>.  Jnhn^tone,  in 
the  paper  attributed  to  htm,  alludes  to  M.  de  Vauquelin,  spelling  the  name 
dilleientl7  to  the  form  of  the  MS.,  which  is  "  Vaudaia.** 

One  aame  Ins  snggesteil  Haelf  to  mjnind  aa  that  of  the  anther ;  Pnuu|net,«lMi 
has  been  previously  mentioned  as  present  in  Canada  for  the  (Hirpose  of  inspecting 
the  fortificntion'^.  His  mhnoirr  in  the  parliamentary  Ithrnry  i<5  furnished  with  maps 
of  such  finished  excellence,  as  to  suggest  that  •&  an  engineer  ofhcer  he  would  never 
have  c^ven  anything  so  ridienloas  as  map  No.  1,  page  6,  **  Bme  Foody  and  Biie 
Verte."  Except  from  the  execution  of  the  maps,  there  is  asote  prolability  of 
p'ranqtiet  l)eing  Uu-  author,  \\v.\\\  any  other  prominent  personage  nf  th.it  lime.  He 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  2^'ova  Scotia,  so 
evident  in  the  early  pages  of  the  mimoire.  He  was  personally  acquainted  wiih 
the  peofde  he  describes.  He  had  been  thrown  into  contact  with  Dngnewe,  nliuet 
character  he  penetrated.* 

Since  the  perusal  of  Frnnqnet's  diaries,  1  have  again  read  the  mi'moin'  with 
the  theory  that  he  was  possibly  the  author.  There  is  one  poiut  worthy  attention, 
the  considention  shewn  Bigot,  although  with  no  desbe  to  l^de  his  pfrnlsfioM 
Franqnet  had  partaken  of  Bigot's  hospitality  and  was  impressed  with  the  good  akie 
of  bis  character.  Undoubtedly.be  intimately  knew  the  society  so  graphically 
dcscrii^L-il.  The  profe'=:=;»nna]  career  of  Franquct  as  an  engineer  officer  would  lead 
him  to  consider  the  maps  given,  as  indispensable.  On  the  uihcr  hand,  it  is  plain 
that  the  writer  desired  to  conceal  his  identity,  and  the  very  impeifect  wanlilfcw 
of  these  maps  any  have  been  one  of  the  means  taken,  to  preserve  an  tnoegidtow 

The  importance  of  the  MS.  warrants  this  enquiry  as  to  it-^  authorship.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  value  9&  au  historical  document,  and  it  is  gcneraUy  com- 
sidcred  trustworthy. 

When  the  marqnis  of  Duffierin  and  Ava  was  at  St  PelerrtNU^,  his  attentfam 

was  directed  to  a  MS.  in  the  Russian  aidiives  referring  to  the  events  of  this  dat^ 
knowing;  Us,  importance,  he  caused  a  copy  to  he  made,  which  he  sent  to  M. 
rabb«  Verreauli  at  Montreal.  It  was  one  of  the  documents  obtained  dunug  the 
revolution  of  1789  in  Paris  by  a  Russian  named  Onbrowskt,  and  by  him  taken  to 
St.  Petersburg.  There  is  some  animportant  variation  of  text  with  the  printed 
volume,  but  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  identical  with  iL 

The  Q!iebec  hi-^foricnl  society,  from  the  «;?rvici?  it  has  remlererl  Xo  the  stu  ly  of 
Canadian  history,  deserves  well  of  the  community  ;  but  among  iu  many  valuable 
oontribotioas,  tliere  is  no  one  more  important  than  xhcmimain  in  question. 

*  The  readers  of  the  preceding  note  nmy  remember  that  Duquesne  relieved 
Franqnet  of  the  aodety  of  Mde.  Marin  (ante  p.  575)  in  the  jouiney  to  MontreaL 

1'he  description  of  Duqucsnc  in  the  naraMi^  might  have  been  prompted  by  this 
incident:  "II  ^toit  il'ime  t.iille  au  rlc"=;«<;  de  !a  m<*'lioere  bien  fait,  ct  avoit  de 
I'esprit  ;  il  etoit  tier  et  iuutain,  et  nc  auuftiou  |»as  qu'on  manquiit  impunement  k 
ses  ordres :  sa  fiertc  ncanmoius  cciloit  au  sexe,  dont  il  se  fit  aimer ;  on  n^  a*eit 
point  aper(n  qae  ranionr  Ini  eftt  &it  Cure  des  fimles  considtebks.''  pp^  S7-S. 
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Adam,  Mr.  G.  Mticcr,  Toronto. 
AcUuMon,  Mr.  Jaiut:j>,  Ottawa. 
Albm,  Mr.  WiDwm  A.,  Ottam. 
Baby,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice,  MuntreaL 
Bain,  Mr.  James*  jr.,  The  Libttxj, 
Toronto. 

Baker,  Cbtond,  M.P.P.,  Xootcnaf,  B.C. 

(a  copies). 
"     for  Union  Club,  Vicloiui,  B.C 
Bate,  Mr.  H.  N.,  Ottawa. 
Bate,  Mr.  Marry,  Ottawa. 
BuMct*  Mr.  Edward,  MonticaL 
Beers.  V)v.  W.  G.,  Montreal. 
Bfli,  Mr.  Jolm,  ().C.,  Bclk-ville. 
Benson,  Mr.  (ieorge  E.,  Cardinal. 
Boodl^  Mr.  R.  W.,  Fraser  Institute, 

Montreal. 
BoncherriU^  Hon.  Senator  C  E., 

Bonclicr  de  BonchervUle. 
BouUoo,  Mr.  A.  C.  F.,  Toronto. 
Boiiriiiot,  Dr.,  Howe  of  Comnioni^ 

Ottawa  {2  eopiei). 
Brymner,    Mr.    Douglai^  Afdiiviil* 

Ottawa, 

Buckiogham,  Mr.  William,  Siiatfurd. 
Burland,  Mr.  JefRery,  Ottawa  (2  copies). 
Belhune,  .Mr.  Norman  W.,  OttawiL 
Ca«'5e!s  Mr.  R.  S.,  Toronto, 
Cassels,  Mr.  Robert,  Ottawa. 
Catanacb,  Mr.  A.  G.,  Toronto. 
Chunberlin,  Cokme),  Ottawa. 
Christie,  Mr  A.  J.,  Q.C.,  Ottawi. 
Cotton,  Mr.  James,  Ottawa, 
Courtney,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Ottawa. 
Ctom,  Mr.  Thocnas,  Ottawa. 
Chauveau.  Hon.  Mr.  Sbcrifi;  Montieel. 
De  Celles,  Mr.  A.  1).,  Ottawa.  ' 
Denison,  Colonel,  Toronto. 
Dixon,  .Mr.  Fred.  A.,  Ottawa. 
Dopont,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Montreal 


Elltft,  Mr.  John,  Parkdale. 
Featheistooe,  Mr.  John  .M.,  Ottawa. 
Fletcher,  Mr.  E.  T.,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Fletcher,  Mr.  James,  Ottawa, 
Flemii^,  Dr.  Snndford,  Ottawa. 
■*      for  (Queen's  University. 
*'      for  the  Adam  Snitii  Memorial 

Hall.  Kirkaldy,  Fifeibire. 
French,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Ottawa. 
Fuller,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Ottawa. 
Gagnon,  Mr.  I'hineas,  Quebec 
Glbion,  Hob.  Jobn  M.,  M.P.P., 

Hamilton. 
Gormully,  Mi.  J.  J.,  Ottawa. 
Gilmour,  Colonel  Allan,  Ottawa. 
Griffin,  Mr.  W.  Heniy,  Ouawa. 
Gwynoe,  Hon.  Mr.  Jostioe^  Ottawa 

(2  copies). 
Gwynne,  Mr.  J.  F..  A.,  London. 
Hall,  Mr.  Patterson,  Quebec. 
Haliani,  Mr.  John,  Toronto. 
Hart,  Mr.  Gerald  £.,  Montreal. 
Henderson,  Mr.  Willi.mi,  Tunintn. 
Harris,  Mr.  W.  Dale,  C.E.,  Ottawa. 
Hickson,  Mr.  Joseph,  Grand  Trunk 

Rulway,  Montreal  (10  copies). 
Howell,  Mr.  S.,  Ottawa. 
Innes,  Rev.  T  .hhIdii. 

Jenkin.s,  Mr.  Rolwri,  Toronto. 
Joseph,  Mr.  Franks,  Toronto. 
Kcefer,  Mr.  T.  C,  C.E.,  Ottawa. 
Keeier,  Mr.  Samuel,  C.E.,  BrockvUie. 
Kehoe,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Sault  St.  .Mary. 
Kilganan,  Mr.  A.  P.,  Lillk  CurrenU 
King,  Mr.  John,  Berlin. 
JOngsfaid,  Mr.  Thomaon,  Oewego 

Sute,  New  York. 
Lanadowne.  Mis  Kxceile&cy  the  Mar* 

qtiis  of  (2  copies). 
Lash,  Mr.  Z.,  Toronto. 
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LMUicr,  Hon.  WUfred.  If*?^  Quebec. 
Lcgiiktive  Liliraiy,  Ontario  (2  copies), 

Mr.  WiMiam  !!i«<;tnn,  I.il)r:ir:aii. 
L^blative  Library,  (Quebec  ^2  copies), 

Mr.  P.  L.  LeMay,  Librarian. 
LeMolae^  Mr.  J.  de  Su  Denii,  Ottawa. 
LeSueor,  Mr.  Win.  D.,  Ouawtu 
Lindsay,  Nfr.  Arthur,  Oitawn. 
Lindsay,  Major  Crawlord,  (Quebec. 
Liadiay,  Rct.  Abb£  Uoocl*  Levii. 
Lindief  ,  Mr.  Cbariei,  Toronto. 
Ix)w,  Mr.  Philip,  Picton,  Ontario. 
Lndbw,  .Mrs.  Franceiy  LodJoir,  New 

York. 

Martin,  Dr.  Alex.,  Ottawa. 
Moeditli,  Dr.  E.  A.,  Toronto. 

Mosgrove,  Mr.  Wni,.  Ottawa. 
Mowat,  Hon.  Oliver,  M.P.P.,  Toronio. 
"       "        •*   for  Ujc  province  of 

Ontario  (100  copies). 
Montagu.  Mr.  J.  M.  P.*  Downe  KoU* 

Dorset 

McConnelli  Mr.  R.  C,  Ottawa. 
Maclnnes»  Hon.  Senator,  Hamilton. 
Maclcenae,  Hon.  Alex.,  M.P.,  Toronto 

(2  copies). 
Mackenzie,  Mi^s  l'"!ir.i?)e*Ji,  Toronto. 
McLacUion,  .Mr.  K.  .N.,  .MonireaL 
McLennan,  Mr.  WiUtam,  Montreal 
McMurray,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Toronto. 
McCartliy,  Mr.  Daltoo,  Q,C,  M.P., 

Toronto. 

Parliamentary  Library  .Ottawa  (2  copies) 
Mr.  De  Celles,  Librarian. 

ftife,  Mr.  John,  C.E.»  Ottawa. 

Parkman,  Mr.  Fianci4|  Uoitoo,  Massa* 
chusetts. 

Patterson,  Mr.  Janies,  Ottawa. 

Paul,  Mr.  John,  Kbagstoo. 


Pelcnon*  Mr.  Atex.,  C.G.,  Montreal. 
Peyster,  General  de,  Tivoli,  New  Yurie. 

Pirl  -n,  Mr.  K  .  Montre.aL 

I'lummer,  .VIr.J.  H.,  Toronto. 

Poole,  Mr.  W.  F.,  LL.U.,  The  Ncwr- 

berry  Library.  Cliieafo^  Illiaui*. 
Pope,  Mr.  Richard,  Ottawa. 
Powell.  Colonel  W.ilker,  Ottawa. 
Kamsay,  Mr.  A.  K.,  Ilamiltoo. 
Ramaayp  Mr.  W.  M.,  Montreal. 
Robinton,  Hon.  Jolin  Beveri^,Toi«jaioi. 
Ross,  Mr.  John,  Homer,  Ontario. 
Scarth,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Toronto. 
Schreiber,    Mr.   Collingwood,  C.K., 

Ottawa. 

Soott,  Hon.  Senator  R.  W.,  Ottawa. 

Simpson,  Mr.  A.,  Ottaw.-i. 
Smith,  Dr.  Goldwin,  Toronto. 
Smith,  Mr.  Marcus,  C.E.,  Ottawa. 
Stewart,  Mr.  Gcorige.  jr.,  Quebec, 

Hiltorical  Society. 
Stuart,  Hon.  Chief  Jtt«lioe  Sir  Andrew, 

Quebec 

Tatdicitan,  Hon.  Mr.  Ju^itice,  Ottawa. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Sntberbuid,  Mootveal. 

Tilly,  Mr.  Wm.  J.,  Ottawa. 
Vaiiqiiet,  Mr.  I'lric,  Ottawa. 
Verreault,  U.  i'.^i>bc,  Montrcii. 

*'      Ecole  Normale,  Montreal. 
Watson,  Mr.  J.  L.,  C.  E..  London. 
White,  Mr.  Fu  lciick,  O.tawa. 
Whitney,  Mrs.,  .Monueai. 
Wickstccd,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Q.C.,  Otlavva. 
Widateed,  Major,  Ottawa. 
Wickstccd,  Dr.  K.  J.,  Ottawa. 
Wilkic,  Mr.  I).  U.,  'rf>ronto. 
Wimnii,  Mr.  Erai>tu^  New  York. 
Wright,  Mr.  Alomo,  M.P.,  Ottawa. 
Wvrtde,  Mr.  F.  C,  Quebec. 
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